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THE INSORIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 
BY E. BENART, MEMBRE DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANOR. 


Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.O.S. and revised by the Awihor, 
(Oontinued from Vol. XX. page 266.) 
OHAFTER IV. (continued). 
THE AUTHOR AND THE LANGUAGE OF THR INSCRIPTIONS. 


PART II. — THA LANGUAGE. 
"pss language of our inscriptions presents, especially as regards grammar, hardly any 
absolutely impenetrable obecurities. Much light is thrown upon it by acomparison with the 
analogous idioms with which literature has made us familiar. Nevertheless, the orthographical 
or dialectic peculiarities which distinguish the different versions, and the chronological position 
which our monuments occupy, lend to their study 8 philological importance, on which it is not 
necessary to insist. 

I propose, in the first place, to sum up, in as condensed an inventory as possible, all the 
grammatical phenomens worthy of interest. In & second pert I shall draw general conclusions 
from these phenomena. J shall endeavour to determine the true nature of the orthographical pro- 
ceases, to define the extent of the differences of dialect, and to group together those indications 
which are adapted to throw light on the state of linguistic development in the middle of the 
8rd century B. C. f 

In spite of the continual progress with which attempts at their decipherment are rewarded, 
the condition of the monumenta does not permit us to hope that the texts will ever be fixed 
with rigorous certainty. Our facsimiles, moreover, are, at least ‘for several versions, still 
regrettably insufficient. 

It is, therefore, impossible to establish gbeolute accuracy in our statistios of the grammatical 
forma; and it must be understood that many of the facts which are about to be recorded, if 
they are rare and exceptional, are not free from donbt; but, fortunately, the characteristic 
phenomena reappear sufficiently often to entitle us to establish them on solid grounds, and what. 
remains in doubt is in no way likely to compromise our general deductions. 
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L — PHONNTIOS. 
(8). — Vowels. 


Ohangps of Quantity. Except in certain 
special cases, I enter neither here nor elsewhere 
under thjs heading, words in which the leng- 
thening or the shortening is the result of oom- 
pensation, and can be explained either by the 
simplificetion or by the doubling of the con- 
sanant which follows. It is hardly noceesary 
to add that, among the changes of quantity 
here noted & great many may be and can 
only be apparent, being referable either to 
mistakes of the engravers or to incorrect 
readings 


Vowels lengthaned. — Anakiarak, VI, 8 ; 
asukpratípatt, IV, 2; deu (= syuh} XI, 7; 
abhiramakáni, VILI, 2; ohthtchad, IL &; RAKHA, 
V,8; vipül, VIL 8; vtjayamhi, XIIL 10; 
HOS, XL 4; madhúritáya, XIV, A. Ai tho 
‘end of-words: chk, IV, 11; fst (nom. mase ). 
ITT, 4; mitdsanstuta, IIT, 4; nd, 1, 2; XIV 
2; parápdsadagarahd, XII, 13; servaid, II, 6 

fut, XII, 8; XIII, 4; tatré, XIII, 1; Stamhi, 


A long vowel regularly becomes. short before 
anusvira, or before a consonanta? group, even 
when, as here, the latter is not represented 
in writing : bué sometimes, instead of doubling 
the consonant, the preceding vowel ia leng- 
thened in compensation - dhdma, V, 4 vasa, 
V,4al Sometimes the vowel remains long, 
even though nasalized : amwoidAiyatésh, X, 2 
atiktitais VITI, l; susrueatdh, X, 9 vihárayá- 
Ui, VIII, I; samachéréa, XIII, 7. We should 
perhaps, add here several oases in whioh 4 
represents s Sanskrit dh (seo below Nasalised 
vowels» Sometimes, finally, & vowel remains 
long before a consonantal group bérihana, IV. 
2; VIII, 8; XI, 2; ndst, passim; rdstika 
V, Š; tadétpané, X, 1; &tpa-, passim; and 
before a mute followed by r: bhsdiré IX, 
8; mdirah, XIII 1 pardbrumémi, V, 11; 
pardkraména, VI, 14 


Vowels shortened. — Aradht, IX, 9; dradhé 
XI, 4; #tarsmh, IX, 4; dans, IX, 7 ópayd, 
. VII, 5; Ratibéne, IX, 8 susrusd (once susted) 
At the end of words makaphalg, IX, 4; prána, 


1, 10; II, 4; r£ja, V, 1; iode, XIII, 5 

XU, 6 (several times iathd)} yathe, TH, 2 
(several times yathf); va (in the meening $f 
vd) V, 8, 5; VI, 2, 8, 9, do 


Changes of Quality. — Pirsids or périhda 
= pul.nda (P), XIII, 9. Ata (= atra) VIO, 1 

i IX, 8. Ñ is weakenedto ¢ in bvdditerya (fox 
"dé? IX, 8; Tihhdpayisow, XIV, 8 (for 16°) 
The vowel ri is written ra in erachAd, IT; 8; — 

in bhatt, XII, 6; vaghi, XII, 2, etc. ; bhetaks, 
IX, 4 40.; dagha, VII, 3; bats, pamim 
kacka, IX, 8; maga, I, 11, 12; magevyá, VIO 
1; rwhadiya, KX, 7; wso[n, X, 4; vistate, XIV 
2; vydpata, passim ; — 4 in tárisa, FV, 5 étárisa,. 
IX, 7, &o.; yárisa, XL 1, do. — # in pari- 
puohhd, VIL, 4; vwa, X, 2 | 

Additionsand Suppressions, — Additions 
a in garahé, XII, 8 garakam, XII 5; tin 
uM, XIL 9; w in prápustti, XIII, 4 


Buppressions : a in pi (passim) for apt which 
is preserved II, 8; + in is (V, 8; XIT, 11y for 
fti, which is preseryed five times; á in va for 
éva (passim), 

Contractions, — ava into ó in Ór&ikewe 
(passim); doddstavya, IX, 8; ahd, IV, 8, if I 
am right in explaining it as equivalent to 
athavá ; — a(D%s into ô in khô; — a(y 
ó in méra, I, 11 ; — .a(s)i into ei in thei y 
7;V,?7; VIIL 3; — aly} in £ in eiftasye, 
XIIL 11, and several times in the formati 
affix of the causal, hápásaié, &o. Cf. below + 
ayÓ into as in tretdasa, V, 4; — ye inio in 
pariohipitpd, X, 4; — iya into ¢ in aha, XIV 
9; — if péténikha, V, 5, rolly represents | ७ 
corruption of prakshjhdna, we should have init 
the contraction of a(t) into # eg 


Nasalmedl Vowels.— The nasal whether 
before & consonant, or at the end of words, 
15 except in two cases in which a final mis 
preserved by sandhi, invariably expressed by 
anusvira. The anusvira is omitted in a certain 
number of cases, such as achdytka for Sha, 
VL 7; -pdsashda for “dak, XII, 4; avihisd for 
?hüüsd, IV, 6, &o. These omissions, several 
of which are, without doubt, only apparent, and 
due to the condition of the stone, are in every 
case accidental, and are to be referred to. the 
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rezligence of the engraver. I lay no stress 
apon thom. 

Dertain cases seem to imply the equivalence 
of a long vowel toa vowel nasalised : dparééé, 
V. 5; attkdtak, IV, I; V,3; VL 1j suswned, 
XIU, 3; nigdiu (= niryéniu), HI, 8; pada, 


® IL 2; susrusé (nocusative), X, 2; mich (= 


niyat), VIL 8; píjá (8००), XII, 2, 8; vad 
(— ४4, vai), XIL 6; s inichaih (nom. pl. maso. P), 
H 8. Bat in most of these oxamples the nasa- 
lined vowel # long by derivation, and it may 
as well be admitted that the sign for anusvára 
has apcidentally disappeared. Et is also possible 
that the apparent confusion between á and aX 
may, in somo cases, be due to an error in the 
reading. The second « of susrued, being here 
almost always written short, there are grounds 
105 believing that the anusvüra of rwsahsd is 
due to an inadvertence of the scribe; the 
recding sémtchah and ite interpretation are 
not certain. There would, therefore, only re- 
main nichá, an unique example, and but a 
fregile basis for such a deduction. We might, 
perhaps, add é#4, IX, 5, whioh would be eqni- 
valent to Stak (nom. sing. neut.), unless, indeed 
it represents été. 


In one case also, kars, XI, 4 (cf. karaii, XII, 
4). aw appears to be replaced by ४; and some- 
tines by á : in atM, VI, 4, 5; yw, EH, 6; 
sand (saros) kálá, VI, 8, 8. But several of 
these facts admit, as we shall see, of a dif- 
ferent explanation. 


In pravásaXmhi, IX, 2, the nasal is written 
twice over, by an abuse which is too frequent 
in the manuscripts to cause us surprise. 


(b). — Consonants. 


Ample Consonants, — Changes. — gh into 

A, in lahuká, XII, 3; — dentals into oerobrals, 
in pafi- for prati (passim); perhaps prafi 
in Riraumapratividhdnd, VIII, £ but pra is 
doabtful; wsafa, X, 4; Seadha, III 5; vaghi, 
XII, 9, 8, 9 (beside vadhi, IV, 11); dasand, 
IV, 3; dasan§, VIII, 8 (darsana, VIII, 4); 
prepuadit, XIL, 4; yóna, V, 8 ;1 — th into k in 
ah} (athaef); — d into r in tárisa, éiárisa, 
yá-isa; — bh into h in the base bAd: hón, 
ah-ubsu, &o. ; — l into r, if pirikda or párida, 
XIII, 9, is equivalent to pulinda. If pétfnika, 
The cerebral n is always preserved in tho base; it 
nevsr appears in terminations, even where it ought to 
e 

6 





V, 5, is really derived from pratish{hdna, it 
would afford an example of the loss of the aspi- 
ration, ई for fh. 

Suppressions and Additions, — Suppres- 
sion of an entire syllable in athá (= athdy), 
XII, 9; ildkika, XIIL 12; slókacha, XI, 4 (for 
ihald?) ; loss of the initial y in dva(ydvat), V, 2, 
al.; of a medial consonant in khô (khalw), mdra 
(mayftra). — Addition of a v in vuta (ukta), 
IX, 6, &o. 

Compound Consonants. 

ki becomes £ : abhisita, &o. 

ky becomes & : saka, XIII, 6. 

kr becomes k: aitkéhiaw, VIO, L &o.; 
partkdmats, X, 9, & It remains unchanged 
in pardbkramdmi, VL 11; pardkraména, VI, 14. 

ksh becomes chh : achhati, XIIL 7 ; chhanati, 
XII, 5; chhudaka, XI, 4, &o.; sahchhdya, 
XIV, 5; vrachhd, TI, 8; — kh, in sthfjhakha- 
mahdmatd, XII, 9; khamiidvé, XII, 6; samh- 
kAiténa, XIV, 2, 

gna becomes g : agikhasviháni, IV, 4. 

gr becomes g, : agéna, X, 4, &o. 

je becomes (4): kafawiatd, VII, 3, &c. ; 
drapaydrs, VI, 6, al, 

dy becomes din pádá (páxdyáh), TI, 2. 

gy becomes Xm ; énabec, VI, 11; hirawea, 
VIII, 4. 

tm becomes ip.in dipa-, XII, 8, 4, 5, 6. 

tth becomes. sj in us[ána, VI, 9, 10. 

ty becomes ch : dchdytka, VI, 7, &e. 

ir becomes £ as in 00416, XI, 3, &o. It is 
unchanged in bhrátrd, IX, 6; mátrai, XIIL 
1; miüréna, 1X, 7; paratré, VL 12; prapdtrd, 
IV, 8; pótrá, IV, 8; putrd, IV, 8, nl. ; sar- 
vatra, VI, 8, al. ; savaira, VL 4; tor, XIII, 
1; tatra, XIV, 5; yatra, Il, 7. 

iv becomes ip: aléchétpd, XIV, 6; dra- 
bhitpd, I, 8; chatpáró, XIII, 8; dasayitpd, XIV, 
4; hitaind, VL 11;.parichijitpd, XIV, 4; tuddt- 
pané, X,l. It becumes £ in satiyapetd, IL 2 
if the etymology proposed by Dr. Bühler is 
correct. 

ts becomes chh in chikichhd, LI, 4, &o.; — 
and s in usaténa, X, 4. 

ddh is preserved: vadAi, IV, 11, or more 
ordinarily changod into क in vadhi, XII, 9, al. 





exist according to tho Sanskrit rulo, as in dévdnau- 
priyfaa, &c. 
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dy beeomes j in aja, IV, 5; — in ४३६४5, 
VE 4. 
dr becomes d : chhudaka, &o. 
dv is preserved : dv I, 11, al.; dvddasa IV, 
12, al. 
dhy becomes f& : majhama, XIV, 2, &o. ` 
dhr becomes dh : dhuva, I, 12, &o.; it would 
appear to be preserved in (a)¥dhra-, XIII, 9, 
nocording to the reading of Dr. Bühler. 
^y becomes sii, ñ; eó, V, 5, &o. ; makaté, 
X, 1, &c. The spelling Aaydew, for myyán, 
VI, 1, is connected, in a manner more or less 
arbitrary, with this transformation of ny into &. 
pt becomes š : asamdiaw, XIV, 5, &o. 
pr becomes p: pakaraaa, XII, 8; dévdnash- 
ptya, XIIL 9, &o.; — it Ís preserved in: 
asa ipraiipati, IV, 2; dévánawpriya, T, 1, 5, 6, 
8; II, 1, 4; IV, 2, 5, 8, 12; V, 1; VII, 9; 
IX, 1; X, 8; X1, 1; XIV, 1; práohaxiésu, TI, 
2; pródériké, TIT, 8; prépundti, XIII, 4; pra- 
karara, XIL 4; prajd, V, 7; prajdhitevyas, I, 
3; prána, 1,9, 10; DL 5; IV, 1, 5; XI, 8; 
prapdtd, VI, 18; prapdird, IV, 8 ; pratipait, 
XI, 2; perhaps prafividhénd, VIII, 4; prava- 
Jitént, XII, 2; praváscsimhs, IX, 2; priyadasi, 
IV, 1, 8, 8, 18; VIII, 2; X, 1. 
bdh becomes dh: ladhéru,. XIII, L &o. 
br becomes b: bémhasa, passim ; it would 
appear to be preserved in brdmkana, IV, 2, 0. 
bhy becomes bh: drabhisu, I, 9; frabhors, I, 
11. 
bhr becomes bh: bháid, KI, 3, &o.; it is 
preserved in bhréird, IX, 6. 
my is preserved: samyapratpati, IX, 4; 
XI, 2, 
mr becomes sib : tokbapmknt, TI, 2, 
rg becomes g : svaga, passim, 
rgh becomes gh: digka, X, I. 
roh becomes ch: vachabhdmtkd, XII, 9, &o, 
TR becomes sha : toskbapatkat T1, 2. 
rt becomes f,as in axwvetaré, XIIL 9, &o. ; 
— [ in sexuaja, IV, 9: V, 9. 
rth becomes th, as in atha, passim. 
rd becomes d: mddave, XIII, 7. 
rdk becomes dh, asin vadhayisati, EV, 7, &o. ; 
— dh, ag in vadhayatt, XIL 4, &o. 
rbh booomes bÀ : gebke, VI, 3, 


rm becomes sun : keskme, &o.; dhéma, V, 4; 

ry becomes y : niyéiw IIL 8. 

rv becomes v: puva, VI, 2; seva, passim ; -~ 
it is preserved in purva, V, 4; sarva, VI, 9 (and 
three other times); sarvuta, VIL 1; XIV 8 
(and four other times); sarvatra, VI, 8 (and 
three other times); sered VI, 8 (against 
eighteen sava or savata). 

rá becomes rs in darsana VIN, & &c.;— 
becomes s in dasand, IV, 3.- 

rsh becomes s: vasa (vása), VIL, 3, al. 

rshy becomes s in késati (for kar[s}shyats); 
Y, 8; bdsexdi, VII, 9. 

rh becomes rah: garaká, &o, 

lp becomes p ; apa, passim, 

ly becomes 1: kaldna, V, 1, al. 

vy is always preserved: eparyayaté, HI, 5; 
divyéni, IV, 4, &o., except in péj£tayd, XII, 4. 

er becomes » : prasajlia, XII, 2, &e, 

ách beoomes chk: pachhd I, 18. 

£y becomes s: pasati, I, 5; — or sty: patios 
siyéhs, XT, 3. 

#r beoomes s: susded, III, 4, &o.; — or sr 
in bakwsruta, XI, 7; eusrusd, XII, 22; XI, 9 
(and three other times); sramaga, IV, 2 (four 
times semana); srfodpakash, VI, 6; erwnáju (P), 
XII, 7; susrusaid XII, 9. 

év becomes sv : svfió in the legend attached 
to the elephant. 

shk becomes k in dukata, V, 0; dwkara, V, 
1, al. 

shir becomes sf: rdstika, V, 5. 
` shih becomes sf: adkis{éna, V, 4; +6४/४, IV, 
10; nisfdna, IX, 6; tisfanid, IV, 9; tistbya, 
VL 13. 

sh becomes hà : agibheshdhdni, IV, 4. 

st is preserved: ast, passim; &o, — it 
becomes sf in anwsas}i, VIL, 4, al. 

sth becomes st in gharasiént, XII, 1; and 
sf in sfita, VL 4. 

sm becomes mh, e. g. in the locatives in mks, 

sy becomes s, ¢. g. in the genitives in asa. - 

sr becomes s: parisava, X, 8, &o. ; — it is 
preserved in xisrite, V, 8; sahasra, I, 9; 
XHI, 1. 3 

sv 18 preserved : svaga VI, 12, aL, &o., except 


. | in sakom, IX, 5. 
* 
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Am becomes mh; it is, at least, thus that I 
balieve that we should read the group 8, 
which, strictly speaking, could also bo read Am. 

(e). — Bandhi. 

Sandhi rarely ocours except between the 
parts of a compound word, and, as an almost 
icvariable rule, requires the elision of final 
consonants ; it is nearly exclusively vocalio. 

A final anusvára is changed into m in kata- 
oram éva, IX, 3; Scam api, IL 2. I further 
nate the form aftamaxóasa, XII, 7, 


“A final d is retained in tadépeyd VIII, 5; 
tedepaaihd, XU, 5. 

ata gres a excopt in dhdmadhistdndya, V, 
4; dhananxgahd, IX, 7. In ndsti (passim), the 
lcng vowel is retained in spite of the double 
oensonant which follows. 

a+ gives 6 in vijeyéohhd, XIII, 11.9 

e+ gives £ in manusópagáns II, b. 

a+ gives á in ténded, VILL, 8; 0867०, IV, 7. 
, Ua gives tin thijhebhamahdmdid, XII, 9. 

w+ gives 6 in pespagdni, I, 6, a curious 
ferm which would appear to be borne out by 
the other versions. 


2. — INFLHXIOX. 


It must be understood that, except in 
special cases, I shall not expressly quote those 
modifications which are ofa purely mechani- 
cal character, being merely the applications 
oi the phonetic rules which have just been 
indicated. 

(a). — Gender. 

The distinction between the masculine and 
the neuter tends to disappear. This, as we 
shall shortly see, is evidently due to the in- 
flaence of the Mágadh! spelling, 

(b) — Deolension of Consonantal Bases. 

This tends to go over into the declension of 
bases in a: parishad becomes parisd ; barmen 
becomes kasha, and is declined like a neuter in 
a; of verchas, we have the locative vachemAd, 
VL, 8; the present participle of as, makes its 
nominative singular seats, VI, 7; VIL, 2. 

The following are the traces which still 
exist :— 


Bases in AN. — nom, s. 7614; gen. s. rs; 
instr, s. rfid; nom. pl. rdjdnd. 

Bases in ANT. — Kare, XII, 4, nom. sing. 
of the participle present, beside bar&(sk)td, XII, 
5, ttsfamté, nom. pl. maso., IV, 9. 

Bases în AR(BI) — Contrary to the other 
versions, Girnar presente, for these bases, no 
traces of the passage into the vocalio declen- 
sion. Instrum. sing. bhrátd, IX, 6 ; bhétrd, XI, 
8; pid, IX, 5; XI 8. Locat. sing. mdtart, 
guari, passim 

Bases in AS. — Aoo, sing. yasd, X, 1, 2; 
bhuya, VILI, 5, ought to be bhuyd. 

Bases in IN. — Here we have no trace of 
the vooalio declension. — Nom. sing. piyadast, 
priyadast (passim); the final vowel is always 
short. — Gen. sing. pi(pri)yadasimó ; instr. 
pi(pri)yadasiad. 


(0). — Doolension of Vooalic Bases. 


Bases in A. — Masculines. — The termina- 
tions are the same as in Pali. I only note 
peculiarities worthy of remark. 

Nominative singular. — Besides the regular 
form in 4, there are several cases of the nomi- 
native in á, as in Mügadh!: apaparisevd, X, 
8; puos, IV, 5; dévdnaspiys, XII, 1; prédé- 
7४, III, 2; rajtks, IIL 2; sakalé, X, 8; yë, 
V, I. To these examples we should add the 
many more numerous cases in which the nomi- 
native nenter ends in 6, instead of, and beside, 
ah. It is the less permissible to suggest a 
mechanical change of ah to 4, because the 
termination a is still retained in the majority 
of cages. We have, therefore, here an imita- 
tion of Migadht, and, so far as regards 
Mágadht itself, the final reason for the use of 
the termination á in the neuter, lies in the 
obliteration of the distinction between the 
neuter and the masculine, which has resulted 
in the common aooeptation, for both genders, of 
the nniform use of the masculine termination 
It is clearly in this way that, VIIL 4, we 
have Airaknapafieidhdnd (for dhdnash). 

Aoousative singular. — I have quoted above 
the form in £ in aiM, VI, 4, 5, and yuié, III, 
6, for the accusative. Twice, sare kále, VI, 
8, 8, corresponds to savah kdlas of the other 
versions. ` It must, nevertheless, be stated that 


3 Dr. B&hler’s interpretation would do sway with this combination. 


. 
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sav kill, can very well be explained as 
locative, and that yutS oould, without diff- 
culty, be understood as 8 Pali accusative plural. 
It is true that we miss parallel examples to 
authenticate this termination here. However 
the matter may be, if we must really admit it, 
I can hardly imagine for the ending á of the 
accusative, any origin other than false analogy 
with neuter nominatives in é, 

Dative singular. — It is always in dye, 
There is one solitary instance of the form étdy4, 
II, 8. 

Ablative singular. — In d: Attatpé, VI, 11; 
kapá, IV, 9. 

Locative singular In em orin f. The 
two terminations occur with about equal 
frequenoy, 

Neuters, — 
ones. 


Nominative singular. — As examples of the 
nominative in á I quote: añs, IX, bj baku- 
vidM, IV, 7; charand, IV, 7,10; déné, VII, 
8; VIII, 8; dasasé, VIII, 3 masigalá, IX, 
4 (mcihgalmk, IX. 1, 2, 8, 4); kates, IV, 10 
makdlaké (vijita$), XIV, 8; mahephals, IX, 
4; katavyamaté (okahitask), VI, 9; mill VI, 
10; pefividhdns, VILL, 4; sjó kahms, IV. 
10; ४४४४४, VIL 8; yé, V, 2; tdrisg, yéáris 
vadhtts, IV, 5 ? 

Nominative plural — We have a termina 
tion in d, instead of &nt, in dasend, IV, 8 
prdna (read °nd), I, 10 

Feminines. — 


Instrumental singular. — In dye, as mádkd- 
ritáya, XIV, 4. 

Looetwe singular. — In dymà, as perisdycs, 
vay Í It is difficult to deoide whether sashif. 
randya, VI, 9, is, or is not, an error of the 
engraver 

Nominative plural. — In &yé, in makidáy6 
IX, 8 

Bases in I. — Of Masculinos we find — 

Genitive plural. — Nátinas, IV, 6, al 

Locative plural. — Náttsu, IV, 1. 

Fominines, — We have no example of tho 
plural. For the singular, the accusative in 


$4 and the instrumental in iyd call for no 
remark. 


The terminations are the usual 





Nominative singular. — In i, I note, how- 
ever, &pachii, IX, 11; Mei, IV, 4; rat, 
VIL 5 


Dative singular. — Anwsasfiye, LIL, 8, ought 
perhaps to read *y4 


Ablative singular, — Tabapashet, IT, 2. 
Bases in U. — Masoulinos. — 
Nominative singular, — Sddhu, IX, b. š 
Gurtinan, IX, 4 


Genitive plural 
Ablative plural, = Bakthi IV, 4 
Feminines. — " 


Nominative singular. — Sddhu, IX, 4, 11 
Neuters. — 
Nominative singular. — Bahu, XIV, 8, al 
sddhu, IX, 8, al. : 
Nominative plural. — Bahini, I, 8, al. ` 
(d). — Declension of Pronouns. 


Demonstratives, &o, — I give, aooording 
to the alphabetical order of the bases, tho 


'forms found at Girnar. 


Anya. — Nom. sing. neuter: off, IV, 7 
IX, 5 aña, IV, 9; IX, 19. — Gen sing 
akamasktasa, XII, 7. — Loo. sing.: amid, VIO, 
5, beside a&emA:, IX, 9, — Nom. pl ° 
V, 5 E 

Ima. — Nom. sing. maso, ayam; fem. 
sya*; neuter, idah. Ayam is, however, used 
for the feminine: I, 10; V, 9; VI, 18; XIV, 
1, and for the neuter with palos XII, 9. = 
Gen. masc.: imasa, IV, 11. — Dat, fem.: 
imdyc, TIT, 8, — Instr. mago. : iming, IX, 8, 9 
— Loo.: tram, IV, 10 

Pkaiya. — Nom. plur. masc. : Skacké, 1, 6 


Ria. — Nom. sing. masc. : ésa, X, 3; used 
for the neuter, or rather with & masculine 
whioh, by origin, is neuter, such as kashwé 
&oc., IV, 7,10; VL 10; fom., 6४4, VIII, 3, 5; 
neuter, Stak, X, 4 (perhaps under the form 

IX, 5); the parallel use of ¿a would lead 
one to think that áta, X, 4; XI, 8 = @ad, and 
is not. an incomplete writing of tum. — Det. 

éidy« onoe (III, 8) Sidys Loo 
fiamh, IX, 2. — Nom, pl.: 6, which, being 
associated with it prdné, indicates again a oon- 
fusion of genders 


Ka. — Nom, sing, masc.: khi, XII, 5; 
neuter: kisokt, passim. 
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Ta. — Nom. sing. maso.: sa, XU, 5, and 
usually sô; fem. : sf, XIII, 10; neuter: ias, 
XIIL 2, more often ta, IV, 10, al., whether for 
task, or more probably for tad, preserved in 
composition, V IIL 5 and XJI, 5; of is employed 
adverbially as equivalent to tad, I 10, as fre- 

uertly appears in the versions in a Mágadht 
spelling. — It is unnecessary to draw special 
attertion to task, tasa, ifya, tnm, lamhi tå, 
Huan, 6M, 

Na. — XH, 1, we find n4 used as an accusa- 
tive, and applied to neuter substentives, 

Ya. — Nom. sing. maso. : yá, once (V, I) y£ ; 
neutar ; yan, VIII, 8, but much more frequent- 
ly yw, for yad, IV, 10; VL 5, 6, 11; X, 8; 
XIL 8. — Nom. plur. : yé, yá, XIII, 6; yâni. 

Sarva, — Nom.-aoo. sing. neuter., servas 
(sav). — Loo. sing. (P) : sarvé, VI, 8; 2०४४, 
VI, 3. — Nom. plur savé, VIL 1. 

Pərsonal pronouns, — The following forms 
ocotr of the pronoun of the first person: akash, 
mama, mé for the genitive and once (VI, 9), 
for she instrumental, mayd. 


(e). — Declension of Numerals, 


Leé, nom., 1,11; I, 4. — T6, nom. neuter 
(préad), I, 10, 19. — Chaipéró, nom. x 
XIII, 8. — Pawokasu, loc., IIL 9. 


8. — CONJUGATION. 
(a). — Verbal Bases. 


The simple bases are, in general, the same as 
in Sanskrit, after making allowance for phone- 
tio modifications, as when we have side by side, 
bhavett and Aéti, prdpundti for prépndii. There 
are, however, changes, 88: ohhasati, XII, है 
in 31800 of ohhandit; harar, XII, 4 participle 
present, beside kerdshié, XU, 6; we should 
not» the extension and alteration of the base of 
the present in praj$Miavymh, I, 8. The con- 
sonantal conjugation is only preserved in asti ; 
in spehandéi, XII, 6, it passes: into the 9th 
clars. For the root kram we have the two 
bassa: paréhramdmsi, VI, 11, and pardkámaté, 
X,3. In the passive, the formative affix ya is 
combined according to the usual phonetic laws, 
in drabharé, I, 11 ; drabhteaskré, I, 12; árabkisu, 
I, 9, 


In the causals, whether in aya or in paya the 
formative aye is contracted to © whenever it 
would take the form ayi: aléchéipd, XIV, 6; 





hdpSeati, V, 8; polisddétasya, VI, 8; passta- 


(ve, XH, & One exception: Hhhdpayitom, 


XIV, 8. In one case, óráditevya, IX, 8, itis 
even reduced to i Likh&payisask, beside the 
usual lékAdpita, presents an analogous weaken- 
ing in the base. 

(b). — Terminations. 

Present. — The terminations of the middle 
voioe, which in one case are, for this tense, 
used to form w passive, érabharé, I, 11, are 
generally used with a neuter, or even with an 
active senso: anuvataré, XIII, 9 (the reading 
anuvatawté of Dr. Bühler appears to be at 
least very doubtful) ; makfiaié, X, 1; XII, 8; 


pardkdmatd, X, 8 (by the side of pardkramdmt, 


VI, 11); karóté, IX, 1, 2, 8 (by the ride of 
karoti, V, 1). — In subhépaydmi, VI, 12, as- 
sociated, on the one hand, with gachho yar, 
and, on the other hand, with érddkayamiw, it i 
dificult to avoid recognising the S runc 
use. 

Imperative. — The 3rd pers. plur. : árédhe- 
yerin, VI, 12; niydtu, III, 3; yujesiv, IV, 
ll,require no remarks. The middlo termi- 
nation, with an active senso, is preeerved in 
the 8rd ging.: anustdhtyat cha, X, 2; rusrusatési, 
हु, 9, It will be noted that both exceptionally 
retain the long vowel dñ and not ash. The 
Qnd pers. plur. borrows, as in Prakyit and 
in Püli the termination the of the present, 
gativid&tha, VI, b. 

Fotential. — lsb pers. sing.: gaohhéyam, 
VL 11; plur. dípayéma, XII, 6.— 8rd péfs. 
ging. in £ in bhavé, XII, 18; in 6५४०, in tijéya, 
VI, 18 ; in 4tha, 4. e. with the termination of 
the middle, in pafipajétha, XIV, 4; plural: in 
yu, in vaséyu, VIL 1; in érad, termination 


of the middle: in anueai(s)raxh, VL 14; 


sususérosh, XII, 7. Dr. Bühler reads sruntrum, 
i. e. sruséram, XII, 7, the form which to me 
seems to give srundju. The correct reading 
would be eruptiu for erutéyx. But, at Girnar, 
we have no certain example of the spelling 
j for y. — The verb as makes the 8rd sing. in 
asa, X, 8, and the plural ars (fsx), XII, 7. 
There is considerable difference of opinion as 
to the origin of this form; some look for it 


.in the Vedio subjunctive asai, and others 
-in the extension by analogy of sy£i, syuh into 


asydt, asyws (Kuhn, Beitr. sur Pik Gramm, 
p. 104). 
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Past. — Srd pers. plur.eorist: ahwatex, V IIT, 
2; érabkieu (= drabbhisw, passive sense), T, 9. 
The form faydsu, i. o. n(i)yaydéen, VIO, 1, may 
be compared with the 8rd pers, sing. in dst, 
of the dialect of the Githis (of. Mahdvestu, I, 
548). The 8rd sing. aydya, would seem to be 
a sort of imperfect, influenced, perhaps, by the 
analogy of the perfect yéyé 

A solitary example of the perfect, in éha, 
passim. 

Futuro. — The only example of the 1st pers. 
ming. is in es, for dmi, as in Prákrit: Whed- 
peyisak, XIV, 8. The 8rd plur. has twice a 
middle form: anwvaiisará, V, 3; árabhisaskrá 
(passive), I, 12; in this last case, the ñ is a 


material error, unless it has been introduced 
after the analogy of the termination edi. 

Absolutice. — In ipl (= á): aldeMipd. 
XIV, 6; drabhiipd, 1, 8. Once in ye, in 
samchitya = saúhskayya, XIV, 5 

Infinitive. — ArédAbiu(sh), IX, 9. — It is very 
doubtful whether shamitavs, XIII, 6, is 
infinitive. Dápaka and erévdpakas (VI, 6), 
which appear to perform the office of in- 
finitives, are in reality adjectives, like péchaka, 
bédhaka, with this particular shade of meaning, 
which is to be given,’ ‘which is to be taught.’ 

Partioiples. — The middle form of the parti- 
ciple present is preserved in dhusbjaménaea, 
VL 3. 


B.— KAPUR DI GIRL 


The readings of Kapur di Giri have of late made marked progress.’ A few items of unoer- 
tainty, no doubt, still remain, a stato of affairs which is sufficiently explained by the condition of 
the rock, but it is only in points of detail that certainty is really impossible, and we may believe 
that, so far as decipherment is concerned, we have not so much to expect from the fnture 
I cannot, therefore, do better than take for the basis of my grammatical analysis the last 
publication of Dr. Bühler m the Zottechrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, XLITI 


pp. 128 and ff 
l L — PHONETIOS. 


(a). — Vowels. 


The alphabet of Kapur di Giri does not dis- 
tinguish between long and shorb vowels. We 
cannot, therefore, here discuss changes of 
quantity. 


Changes of Quality. — a for w in garunash, 
IX, 19; pene, ibid, by the side of gwrw and 
puwa. — i for 6, in likkapayami, XIV, 18; 
bhagi akki, VIL 17; vijinamem, XIII, 8; 
entikint, XIIL 9; 7४०1४, XIV, 18; duoi I, 
1. — w for e in wckasucha, IX, 18; dshudheni, 
I, 5; muta, XIII, 8; £ fora in Sire, VL 15; 
direks, IX, 20. Wo cannot say that 4 has 
been substituted for « in cases like sahbhay6, 
XIV, 14 and the datives in ay£; all we oan do 
is to infer the graphio equivalence of «ys and 
ayá, — 6 for š in &diées XI, 28 ; al. — In ókwy£ 
(for éhuyd) we should not, I think, look for an 
actual change in this dialect of ô into £ but 
should simply consider it as an socidental 
Mágsdhism of the spelling. — ४ for 8 in likha- 
piu, I, 1, The vowel f+ has no real existence 


in this dialect, which, however, does not pre- 
vent its being represented in several ways by 
the orthography. It takes sometimes the form 
ra, in grakethe, XII, 4; XU, 1, sometimes 
the form ri, in eisiriféna, XIV, 13, and some- 
times ru, in éruatyu, XII, 7; mrugd, L 8, It is 
changed to a in dubajas, V, 11; vapaja, XII, 
9; eiyepafa, V, 13; wsaténa, X, 22; so also 
in vajri, in which the influence of the etymolo- 
gical form has introduced an r in the following 
syllable; — to i in dida, VII, 5; &diíe, IX, 
18, al. ; infe, VI, 14; the influence of the r has 
here oerebralised the dental, which shews that 
the orthography infra, IL 4; VII, 12; VIL 5, 
is purely & learned and affected one ; — to « in 
vudkéske V, 12; viyapufa V, 18; paripuchhe, 
VII, 17; suf XIIL 1; dharmavufou, XIII, 
10. — In rukke, XII, 5, vri would be changed 
into ru, but Dr. Bühler's reading, vuta, gives 
an entirely different word. 

Additions and Suppressions, — Additions: 
initjal ç in istri”, XIL 9, 

Suppressions: a in pi (passim); i in ti 


- (passim); £ in va = fea X, 22, al; of and. 





3 Note by Translator. — The section regarding Kapur di Giri having been entirely re-written by the suthor for 
the purpose of this translation, it is hardly meceusary to point out that the following, in no way, agrees with the 


corresponding pages of tbe original work. 
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y = Soak (cf, below); in sha = Ssh4mi, VI, 16, 
if Dr, Bühler's analogy is well founded. 


Ocntractions. — ava into ó in drddhena, 
VI, 14; &o.; into a in yamatré, XIIL 6, if 
wo rust take it as equivalent to yfvamátra ; 
qu into ¢ in khô (passim) and u in ku, IV, 9; 
iya into £ in Élakayé, X, 21; ay into + in 
tidak, V, 11, if this is the correct reading, 
which I strongly doubt; — vd into w in the 
partwiple absolute, and in chatura, XIL, 9. 


Ae for examples of Hiatus like dévaneprtasa, 
priacaréisa I, 1; XIII. 1; 6६०४६, I, 2; ta (hia) 
V, 13; VI, 16; IX, 20; XL 24, the resembl- 
ance between a (6) and ya (ye) ^a, is so close, 
that it is perhaps still permissible to doubt 
whether the reading is certainly correct. 


Nuaslised Vowels. — I believe that, consi- 
derirg the condition of the rook, it is just as 
impcssible as it is at Girnar, or more B0, to 
attach here any definite significance to instances 
in which the anusodra is omitted, especially 
as tLe last revisions have considerably reduced 
the aumber. 

I shall have occasion, lower down, to draw 
attention to the equivalence of aù and o final, 
the axplanation of which atill appears to me to 
be doubtful, although certain instances seem 
realiy to indicate an actual phonetic pheno- 
meron. A presumption favourable to this 
explanation might be drawn from the spelling 
glikasudaré for sai’, XII, 9, 


Aa for the nominatives neuter in e for at 
the concurrence of a number of masouline 
nominatives in e, only allows us to recognise 
in taem instances of MAgadhisms, and not a 
phonetio fact peculiar to the dialect of Kapur 
di Giri. So also in the cases of chaturé, XIIL 
$, for chaturé, and rajani for rajand, equivalent 
to rcjind, ibid., if, as I have considerable doubt, 
the reading is really correct. As for ay; = 
eyak, VI, 16, the correct reading is very pro- 
bably ayo. 4 

(b). — Consonants. 

S-mple Consonants. — In addition to the 
éharaoters of the alphabet of Girnar, Kapur di 
Giri possesses, so far as regards consonants, 
‘wo peculiar signs, one for the cerebral and the 
other for the pelatal zibilait. I shall only note 
thos instances in which their use does not 
correspond with that of Banskrit. 





Changes, — kh into # in kw = khu (khals), 
IV, 9. 

g into k in maka, XIII, 9. 

gh into h in lahuka, XIII, 11. 

j into y in prayuhdtavé, I, 1; raya (by the 
side of raja), I, 1; al.; kambéya, V, 12; — into 
cha in vrachaihis, XIIL, 10; eracháyas, VI, 16. 

fis cerobralised into t under the influence of 
an r-sound, whether vocalio or consonantal. 
The spelling, however, fluctuates. Not only 
does the classical appear side by side with the 
Prakrit orthography, but we also find inter- 
mediate stages in which the r is retained in 
writing, and often in an arbitrary fashion.. 
Examples are, — prati becomes pafi; but 
praticésiyéna, IX, 19; saprafipati, IV, 8; 
praftpajtya, XIV, 14; prajivfdétavó, VI, 14; 
pajrirédaka, pafrieédétu, VI, 14; pafrivfüétaud, 
VL 15; brita is written kifa, VI, 14; kata in 
sukata, V, 11; kira, IL, 4; V, 11, 12; VII, 
5; vydprita is written va(viya)pafa, passim ; 
syapwfa, V, 18, and also viyapaira, ibid. I may 
also quote vistrijéaa, XIV, 18; mufd, XIII, 6, 
and muié (P) XII, 1. — t appears weakened to 
d in hidasukhayé, V, 12, by the side of Asta, 
ibid. 

bh into & in ahd (= athavé), IV, 8. 

d into y in iya for idam, nom. sing. neut. 

dh into d m hida, I, 1 = ४४४4 (f). 

p into v in avatrapsyu, XIII, 8. 

b into p in padha, VIL 15. I 

dh into h in the base Adis, by the side of bhóti, 
bhavatt. , 

l into r in arabhatt and its derivatives and in 
roohetu, XID, 11. 

v into y in yó for évam, if Dr. Bühler's 
analysis is correct (in IV, 9). 

é into y in badaya, III, 5 ; IV, 10; — into s 
in anwsbchonam, XIU, 2 ; samacAariya, XIII, 8. 

sh into ई in manuéa, IL 4, 5 (by the side of 
manuska, XIII, 6);—into s in arabhiyisu, I, 2; 
y4su, XIII 4; abhisita, IV, 10; al. 

s into £ in anutakanath, IV, 10; anufafifowit, 
ibid.; into sk in pamñchashu, HT, 6 (of. shashu 
below); — into à in kabhé (= sackéd), IX, 20. 

Suppressions and Additions. — Loss of an 
initial y in ava = ydvat, passim ; — of a medial 
k in ia, V, 18; VI, 16; IX, 20; XT, 24, if the 
reading is certain. 
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Addition ofa prosthetic À in hia, IX, 20; 
"Aia, XII 19; ४८7४०, VIII 17; ofa vin 
vachati, XIII, 8, in vuta II, b, if this reading 
(= wpia) should really be preferred to the 
reading rukha. 

Compound Consonants. — kt becomes t: 

. abhisite, V, 11; &o, 

ky becomes k in bakó = bakya, XIII, 7. 

kr remains unchanged : parukramat, X, 23; 
&c.- 

ksh beoomes kh: sawkhayé, XIV, 14; rukha 
(?) II, 5; Lhudrakéna, X, 22; — and ohh: 
michhayé, V, 18; istridkiyachha, XII, 9; 
chhamitapiys, XIIL 7. 

kÀy becomes kh: mukhamute, XIII, 8. 


gr remains unchanged: agrabauti, XIII, 4; 
&o. 


Jä becomes f, except in the base apapéti, in 
which it becomes 3. 

Jy becomes j : jdtikawdhant, IV, 8. 

fj yields # in vakanaté, IIL 7. 


In shashu, I do not think that the sk can be 
donsidered as representing the group fs. We 
here here an instance of formation of the 
locative after the analogy of substantives, 

Ady becomes sd in pexida, XIII, 9, 

my becomes x, except in amaxiyam, VI, 16, 
in which it is written wiya. 

# becomes cerebralised into f, under the in- 
fluence of an r-sound, in dharmavujem, XIU, 
10 ; nivafiya, IX, 19. . 

tth is written both th and fh in shana, VI, 
15. ° 

tan becomes t in ata° XII, passim, 

ty becomes regularly ch. The Sanskrit 
spelling is however, preserved in ékatif (or 
ékatiyé), I, 2; and it is changed into ti in 
paritijitu, X, 22, and also, perhaps, in the 
participle absolutive in is, if it is to be analysed 
as equivalent to tya (by false analogy). 

tr remains unchanged, except in tidasa (or 
46°) equivalent to trayddaéa. 

iv becomes i. I can hardly believe in the 
absolutely solitary example of a double tt in 
tadattays X, 21, as read by Dr. Bühler. I 
should prefer to suggest the reading tadatrayé, 
were I not much more disposed to think that 
it is simply tadatayé which we should read. 

Of. satiyaputra, IL 4, ` 


ts becomes z: chikisa, IL 4; usaféna, x, 99. 
ddh is oerebralised into dh under the influ- 
ence of an r-sound : vudAs, IV, 10; exdhaxad, 


VIII 17. n 
dy becomes j, excopt in uyana, where it 
becomes y, VI, 14. e 


dr remains unchanged in khudrakéna, X, 92, 

dv, becomes d in diyadha?, XIII, 1, and is 
resolved into du? in duvi, L 8; Il, 4; it is re- 
duced to b in Laday«?, IV, 10. 

dhr remains unchanged: dhrura, I, 3; &o. 

^£ instead of the spelling sé, appears, 
according to Dr. Bühler, to be written in in 
atibratwaih, VILI, 17, and karding, IX, 18. This 
is & detail which doserves verification. 

"dr is written wdkr in abdhra, XIII, 10. 

ny becomes sé: ahaa, IV, 9; Ac. 

pt becomes t: natars, IV, 9, &o. 

p» is resolved into pun : prapunati, XIL 6. 

pr usually remains unchanged. Excluding 
doubtful cases, I, however, noto pajupadand, 
IX, 18; papdira XIII, 11. We have already 
seen how extremely fluctuating is the spelling 
of prati : sometimes prati (pratirésiyéna, XI, 
24), but also pafi (passim), prati (samam- 
prajipati, IX, 19), and pari (pafricédaka, 
pafrirédstu, VI, 14). 

dk becomes dh : ladheshu, XIII, 8. 

br remains unchanged : brama wa, passin. 

bhy becomes LA : arabhisasnti, I, 8. 

bhr remains unchanged : bhratuna.1X,19 al. 

my becomes m or dm: abkírra nan, VII, 
17. The double m admitted by Dr. Bühler in 
samma, IX, 19; XI, 23; XIII, 5, appears to 
me to be improbable, I prefer to read samah, 
and to suggest that either samask is for saxima, 
or that samyak has taken the form semas by 
analogy. 

mr becomes sab in tashbapaskmi, IT, 4. 

rg becomes g : saga, VI, 16; or is written 
gr in vagréna, X, 22. 

roh becomes ch, with the r transposed to the 
preceding syllable, in vrachast (= varckasi) ' 
VI, 14, if my analysis of the word is justifled, 
and we should not understand *eratyasi. 

rr becomes ss in faskbapasini, XIII, 9. 

rt becomes f («»uvafifaiit, V, 11) : some- 


times written rf (kirfi, written kifri, X, 31), 
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r with transposition of the r to the preceding 
syllable (krajava, Y, 1); sometimes, also, £: 
kata-6, XI, 24. 

ría usually gives us fh (atha, passim), but 
also th (athak, IX, 20; anathésks V, 12), both 
one ond the other being sometimes written 
With +, (hr (VI, 14; IX, 18) and thr (AV, 10). 
° riryis written [hriya in mira(hriyak, IX, 18. 
rdr becomes dh : vadhtiati, IV, 9; 40. 
rb}. gives us bh with transposition of the rin 
® darbiagarasi (written grabhagarast) VI,14. 
rm remains unchanged, but with a transposi- 
Gon of r in writing: krama = karma; dhrama 
dharma. The spelling dhrmhmea, IV, 8; X, 

7, marks the real character of this method of 

riti3g. 

‘ry becomes riy: anehianyína, VI, 14; 
semacshartyak, XIII, 8. 

rv csually remains unchanged, with transposi- 
tion ef the r either in the seme syllable as 
in sa»ra, or to the syllable preceding, prava, V, 
11; zava (P) VI, ll, But the spelling v is not 

"are: savaira, 11, 5; V, 13 (several times); VI, 
I4, 15, 16; VII, 1; XIII, 10 (several times); 
savan, X, 22. 

rí remains unchanged with transposition of 
the r- "drati. 

rsh is written shin vasha, passim. It remains 
unchenged in prasharida, scil. parshmada, 
V, 12; VO, 2; XII, 1, 2. 

rsh gives us sh in kashani, V, 11, 

Ip becomes p: kipa, V, 11; &o. 

ly Lecomes l in kalane, V, 11. 

e vy becomes either va (vasamax XIII, 5; 
kajava, VL 15; vatavá, XI, 24; &c.), or riya 
(viyay «ira, V, 18; pujétaviya, XII, 8), often in 
the same words; or it becomes y in wrugaya, 
VIL, 17, 

foh becomes ch (and not chk) in pacha, I, 3; 
XHI, 2. 
* jy become Siy in praticééiy£na, XL, 24. 
ár usually remains unchanged (suérusha, 
passin) ; it is written sr in srésta, I, 9 ; erétha, 
IV, 1C 
shk becomes k: duharmh, V, 1]; dukafan, 
ibid. 
shkr becomes kr: base ntkramati, passim. 
shj »ecomes st in dipista, IV, 10, &o.; — 
and fh in afha = ashiau, XIII, 1. 


shfr is written st in rastikanas, V, 12. 

shih is written th in érétha, IV, 10 ; thin 
tith& TX, 20, adhithan$, V, 18; and st in srésta, 
L 2, and tistiti, IV, 10. 

shy becomes é in all futures: axapéemati, IIL 
7; &o. 

sk becomes k (and not kh) in jbtikandhant, 
JV, 8. 

st remains unchanged, whether written with 
the special sign to which Dr. Bühler appears 
to have correctly given its true valuo, or with 
the group st, ag in suthsinta, IX, 19. 

sir remains unchanged: sriyaka, IX, 18; 
istri” XII, 9: of. algo vistriféna, XIV, 18. 

sth becomes th : chirathitika, V, 18; grahatha, 
XIII, 4; and also fh, grahafhant, XII, 1. 

sin becomes s in all locatives in asi ; but thesc 
forms do not properly belong fo the language 
of Kapur di Giri. 

-sy usually becomes s, as in the genitive in 
asa, But we find written siya as equivalent to 
syát, IX, 20; al. 

sr romains unchanged : sahasrint, I, 2; &c. 

sv is assimilated into s in saga, VI, 16; 
samikéna, IX, 19; and written sp in spasunex 
(V, 18), if the reading is really certain, and it 
is not simply & bedly written sv. 

hm becomes m : bramara, passim. 

hy becomes À in maha = mahyan, V, 11. 

(0). — Sandhi 

A final anustdra is changed to m in évamóra, 
XIII, 9; paratrikem éra, XIII, 11. 

In compound words, I have noted :— 

a elided before i: bramanibhéshu, V, 12. 

a combined with « into 6: manuidpakan, 
IL 5. 

a clided before ४: pajupadané, IX, 18. 

a elided after £: istridhiyachha, XII, 9. 

u combined with s into ó : pasdpakai, II, 5, 

2. — INFL2XION. 
(8). — Gender. 

Here, as at Girnar, the nominative singular 
neuter of bases in a often ends in 6, e, g. 
IV, 8: yadiénà . . . . qa bhutepurca tad is£, 
&o. Another example of the confusion of gender 
appears in the plurals yufani, HI 7, and 
kuliagani, XIIL 2 (if indeed it is thus that we 
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should read). One is tempted to attribute to 
the same cause the not unfrequent use of the 
desinence 6 for mh, dharmacharand, IV, 9; 
prafivédétavd, VI, 14, 15; kafavd, IX, 18, 19; 
XI, 24; vatavó, IX, 19; XL 24; iad, XI, 7; 
pranatrayd, I, 8, which I take as equvalent to 
prdnatreyath; but the accusativos imd, IV, 9; 
anudivasd, I, 2; ¿atabhag8, XIII, 7, ond, above 
all, the nominative karcshi/esh (for kareshtó) XI, 
94 ; XII, 4, 6; (perhaps, also, samiem — samid, 
VI, 14); vô = 6४८४ (Bühler, in II, 5), appear 
to shew that in these cases there is only a 
mechanical equivalence between the sounds ô 
and aw, There is still, however, só, often used 
(I, 2; IV, 7; &o.) as a particle, equivalent to 
tad, and which cannot be explained as a 
mechanical substitute for tes’. It only remains 
for us to see in it an arbitrary restitution from 
the Magadht sá, based on false analogy. 


(b). — Declension of Consonantal Bases. 

Of this only a few traces survive. 

Bases in AN. — Nom. sing. raja (raya), pas- 
sim ; gen. raid ; instr, rmkña, XIV, 13;— nom. 
plur. rajand, XII, 9. Ido not believe in the 
reading rajani. 

Bases in AE (RI). — Except the nom. plur. 
saíaró, IV, 9; VI, 16, the other forms have 
adopted tho vocalio declension, the bases in ar 
having gone over to the declension in w: 
pituna, bhratuna, TX, 19 ; bhratunath, spasunath, 
V,18; mataptiushy, passim 

Bases in AS. — Aco. sing. yass, X, 21. The 
loc. varchasi, VI, 14, can indifferently belong 
to the base varcha or the base varchas. BhuyS, 
VIL, 17, is a MAagadhism for 0४४४८. 

Bases in IN. — Priyadertin bas gone over 
to the declension in $ : priyederéisa, passim. I 
note, however, the instr. priyadartina, IV, 10. 
We have also the nom. plur. Rastind, IV, 8. 


(e). — Declension of Vocalio Bases. 

Bases in A. — Masculines, — Hore, again, 
I only note such peculiarities as deserve atten- 
tion, The nom, sing. regularly terminates in 
हैं, which appears to be weakened to w in 
lkhapits, I, 1; sometimes it takes tbe form in 
6, the Migadhi termination (3ameyd, I, 2; 
dévencipriy£, janá, X, 21; mukhawutá vijays, 
XIII 8 ; Turamayé, XII, 9), written 4 in amii- 


kini, XIL, 9 ; srástamati, I, 9, — Dat, sing. 


written more commonly ayá — loc. sing. usu- 


ally in 6; but often also in as, as in Mágadh! : 
mahanasasi, I, 2; gananest, UL 7; dharma- 
yutasi, V, 13; érédhanasi, &o. Vl, 14; &. 
We find the locative in £ written as weakened 
to iin bhagt añu, VIIL 17. 

Neuters. — The nominative singular ends 
in aw, which is several times written ó, aa I 
have noted above. I have also pointed out the 
frequent Mágadhism of the nominative neuter 
in e, whioh is sometimes written f, as in gAaffit, 
XIV, 18. 

Feminines. — The loc. sing. in ay: afhasa- 
Métranayé, VI, 15 ; parishayé, VI, 14. 

Bases i» I, — Feminines, — Dat. sing. in 
iya: ayatiya, X, 21; nivujiya, TX, 19, — Instr. 
sing. in iya: anufastiya, IV, 8. — abl: sing 
the same, tashbapesntya, XIII, 9. 

Bases tn U. — Masculinos, — Cf. bases in 
AR, 

Feminines. — It is questionable whether 
sadiu, ITI, 6, 7; IV, 10, represents the femi- 
nine, or whether it is not rather the nominative 
neuter. 

Weaters. — Nom. and acc. sing. in u: bahs, 
IX, 18, &c. — Nom. plur. in uni: bahuni, 1, 2. 


(d). — Deolension of Pronouns, 
Demonstratives, &c. 


Anya, — Nom. sing.-neut,: asia, IV, 9; 
IX, 19, — Dat. sing.: oknays, III, 6; IX, 
18. — Loc. sing. कफ, VILL 17. — Nom. plur. 
masc. aw, V, 18; al. 

Ima. — Nom. sing. fem. aya, I, 1; al, I 
have no hesitation in considering that eyi, VI, 
16, should be read ayd = ayom; neuter, idam, 
IV, 10; iyo, V, 18; XII, 2 (1४०); imat, VI, 
16 ; al. — Gen. sing imisa, TIT, 6; IV, 10. — 
Dr. Bühler considers that, iu VI, 16, wo should 
read Ssha — éshés. I doubt this. 

Bkatya, — Nom. sing. masc. ékatré, I, 9. 

Eta. — Nom. sing. masc. 616 XIIT, 8; 
neut. Stas, IX, 19 ; X, 22; &shd, X, 32; perhaps 
Sia, I, 8. — Gen. sing. Séise, III, 6. — Dat. 
sing. étayé, passim. — Gen. plur. stásha, which , 
should probably be read &/áskaxk, XIII, 5. 

Ka. — kichi, the nom. neut. is of frequent 
occurrence. — IX, 20, Dr. Bübler reads késha, 
which he explains as the gen. plur. This 
passage should not, however, be considered as 
having received its definitive analysis. 
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Ta, — Nom. sing, maso, så, V, 11; al. — 
Neuter: tah, passim. — sô, frequently employed 
as & partiole, when it represents practically the 
same form: I have already intimated above 
hcw this has come about, — Of the other cases, 
it is sufficient to note idsha (tésham 7) XII, 0, 

Ya. — Nom. sing. maso, yo, passim; Fem.: 
ya, XIU, 7, 12, Neuter: yas passim; yé 
IX, 18, — Gen. plur. gésha or ydshkak, XIII, 
5. — Loo. plur. y£su, XIII, 4. 

Sarva. — Nom. sing. neut. : sarea, XIV, 18. 
— Aco. sing. masc. and neut. sarsa, VI, 14; 
Vil, 9. — Nom. plur. maso.: sarvé, VIL 1; 
al — Loc. plur.: sarvéshu, V. 13. 

Personal Pronouns. 

lst person. — Nom. sing. aha, passim. — 
Gen. sing. má, V, 11; al.; maha (maha) V, 
1L — instr. maga, VI, 15; al. 

(e). — Declension of Numerals. 

Duvi, nom. I, 3; II, 4. 

Ohaturé, nom. maso. XIII, 9. 

* Paskchashu, loo. ILL, 6. 

Shashu, loo. of shat, XIII, 8. 

Alka, — ashjaw, in composition, XIII, 1. 

It seems that the form of the numeral 
ucjective for twelve, was badaya, III, 5, and 
fcr thirteen, iidaía, V, 11. 

8. — CONJUGATION. 
(8). — Verbal Bases, 

Bave for phonetic modifications, these have, 
in general, the usual forms. I only note the 
presenta upahmhh, XII, 6; prapunati for pra- 
prahti, XIL, 6, and the participle prayukótavé, 
I, 1, with an irrogular extension of the base of 
ths present. Aha is transferred to the present 
urder the form ahati, never aha, i 

Tn the passive, the formative affix ya follows 
th» ordinary rules in combination: arae, 
I, 3; arabhiáeiti, I, 8; vuchatt, XIII, 8. In 
arabhiyisu, I, 2, it is expanded into iya. Of. 
arucidhtyisaskit, XID, 10. 

The causal formative affix, aya is usually 
contracted to 6, Novertheless, we have, VL 14, 
gavayamt, by the side of asapémi in the follow- 
ing line. 

(b). — Terminations. 


According to Dr. Bühler, there survives one 


example of the middle termination in harénié, 


IX, 18, but Iam very sceptical regarding this 
reading. Even the passive, ag we have just 
seen, always takes the terminations of the 
parasmatpada, 


Potential, — As bas ita 3rd pers. sing. siya, 
X, 22, al., which serves in one passage as base 
of on anomelons plural siyasu, XII, 7, by the 
side of which appears also asu, XIII, 11. The 
Brd pers. plur. §yasu, instead of the usual éyu 
(érupeyu, XIIL, 7; avatrapdyu, XIII, 7) also 
appears in hashiéyasu, XIII, 8. The usual 
formation of the singular is in éyam, dya; but 
the form in & (Skr. ££) appears to have been 
retained in tithé, IX, 20, and prabhav8, XIII. 7 
(which it does not appear to me to be possible 
to analyze as a locative). 


Past. — 8rd. pers. sing. nikrami, VIIL, 17. 
— The last revisions have revealed the middle 
form dipista (Pali dipitiha) IV, 10; V, 18; 
V1,16; XIII, 11, with a passive meaning. The 
8rd. plur. usnally keeps the sh; nikramishu, 
VIL, 17; manishu, XIII, 11; Wohéshn, IV, 
10. We have, however, also, arab/iyise, I, 2. 
Abhavasu, VIIL 17, is an anomalous forma- 
tion, due to falge analogy. 


Future. — It is written everywhere in ati 
instead of tshati. We have, however, heshat; 
= kar(i)shyati, V, 11. It is doubtful if 
achhasui, V, ll, ought to be olassed as an 
irregular future of as. 


Partictple Absolutive, — Usually formed in 
tu, e. g. érutu, XIII, 10, and the irregulor 
vijinttu, XIII 2: in yé in sawkhays, XIV, 14. 
I$ would appear that we have the termination 
ti in aldchási, XIV, 14, and, if the reading will 
stand verification, in tistiii, IV, 10. I still 
prefer to explain it, after the analogy of 
paritijitu (X, 22) for parioha(tyayits, as ® 
contraction of tya, rather than as represent- 
ing the vedio ivt, which Dr. Bühler sees in 
It. 


Infinitive. — I note the infinitive forms 
dapakaw and fravakak, VI, 14. 


Partioiples, — I find the following middle ` 
forms of the present participle: aéamanasa, 
VI, 14 and vijinamant, XIII, 8, 


The Future Participle Passive usually hes 
the termination teviya; but iava also occurs in 
kafavamatah, VI, 15. ` 
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WEBER'S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 
TRANSLATED BY DR. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
(Continued from Vol. XX, page 878.) 


XVII. The fifth up&hgam, süriya&pennatti (süryaprajfiapti) bhagavati, in 20 
pàhudas (prábhrita) of which 1 has eight, 2 three, and 10 twenty-two subdivisions called 
pAlodapihuda. This strange name pihuda is found beside here only in the puvva contained in 
the di&thivás, By the tse of this word a special connection between the ditihiváa and this upA a 
gu is eo ipso rendered probable. Of. also the direct statement in the introduction to up. 7. j 
In discussing abga 3 I have remarked (p. 269) that its mention of a stiapannatti designated 
u$ aügab&hira had reference to this upfiüga, though it could not be regarded as certain that 
the present form of this up&bg% was thereby attested for that period. If it is doubtful e 
whether the present form of this up. existed even at the date of the Nand? [402] in which the 
sürapannatti also is enumerated among the anathgapavittba texts; but there are two other 
texts enumerated together with (or immediately after) the Sürap. treating in all probability 
of the same subjeet, which are ‘at present discussed in books 1 and 9 (see note 1, 
pages 406, 407). Perhaps the double mention of the sirap, in Avaáy. Nijj. 9, « and 8 w is 
to be referred still farther back, though it is still $n dubio whether this mention refers to the 
present text or not. In the first of these passages, the author says of himself that, besides 
other texts, he desired to provide both the siriapannatti and the igibhásiya with a nijjutti. If 
tradition is correct, BhadrabahusvAmin is to be regarded as the speaker; and Malayagiri in the 
commencement of his comm. on uy. 5 makes eapecial mention of 8 lost niryukti of Bhadr. on 
the fifth nvamga, In the second passage both of the texts just mentioned? are adduced? 
together with the kñliasusm (the 11 aigas according to the schol.) and the ditthivía as the four 
anuyógas, t. e. objects of study. In this passage the isibh. occupy the second place, the strap. the 
third, the-ditthivaa the fourth. The strap, occupies here manifestly a very important 
position, The importance of the work is in fact very great, as is apparent from the thorough- 
going report I have made concerning i$ iu Ind. Stud. X. 284 -- 816. In.it we find the moet 
remarkable statements concerning the astronomy of the Jains arranged in a systematic form of 
presentation, [403] Apart from these most peculiar lucubrations, this account is of especial 
interest inasmuch as it displays remarkably close affiliationa with the Vedic calendar-text 
called Jyétisham, with the Nakshotrakalpa and the paridishias of the Atharva-Véda, The 
quinquennial yugam, sun and moon, and especially the 28 nakshatras, are placed in the fore- 
ground. The planets are known (Jupiter and Saturn with their periodic times), though they 
assert a very unimportant position and are not cited in the Greek order. There is no mention 
whatsoever of the zodiac. The 28 nakshatras begin with Abhijit, and the yugam consequently 
begins with the summer and not with the winter solstice. The libido novandi of the Jains, 
which has intentionally changéd almost entirely everything which they enjoyed in common 
with the Buddhists or Brhhmans, is here very apparent. In reality, the Jaina are but tolerably 
fitted out with intellectual gifts, In order to conceal and compensate for this lack of originality 
they seek to possess something that is their individual property, and to attain this end they do 
not hesitate to indulge in the wildest dreams of fanoy. In the province of astronomy they have 
given full reins to their imagination. The polemical spirit, manifested especially im the strap, 
against other opinions (pedivatti), proves that they are perfectly aware of the oppesition between 
their own views and those generally accepted. The beginning of the nakshatras with Abhijit as 
the sign of the summer solstice, [404] which Malayagiri presumably refers back to Pidaliptastri¢ 
(1. 1, 286), pre-supposes Afvint as the sign of the vernal equinox (l. c. pp. 304, 305). It is 








-———— —— AAT EE 

1 In up. 6 — see p 4t4— a division into vatthus is aseribed, as seams probable, to our tert. Tho name 
yatthu at loast recalls the púrras. , 

3 isibhAaiyAith is explamed by the schol here by uttar&dhyayanMdini; on $, € by déwendrasiaràdini, Soo 
Pages 259 281, 499, 432, 442. 

* An imitation of this passage is tho one quoted from Sflinke on p. 258, 

+ In tho year Vira 437 according to the théráralt of tho Kharatarug. soe Klatt, p. 23. 
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based, therefore, upon the rectification of the old Krittiká series, which had already taken place, 
and which upon occasion (see 20, 17) appears as the old traditional series. It is an open 
question whether Greek influence made itself felt in this rectification ; at any rate we havo 
to deal here with an indigenous stage of Indian astronomy antecedent to the nuthoritative and 
preponderating influence of the Hellenes, It is probable, therefore, that the period opened up to 
us by these astronomical conceptions, ia the period embracing the first few centuries of our era. 


G. Thibaut, in two treatises on the Siryaprajiapti in the Journal As. Soc. Berg. 1880, 
p2. 107—127, 181—206, has collected some facts of espocial interest in this connection, facts 
which make for the connection of the contents of the Sfiryapr. with the corresponding state- 
ments in the Toheon Pey, see Ed. Biot in the Journal Asiatique, 1841, pp. 592—639, the second 
part of which Biot holds to be not later than the second century A. D. Thibaut does not attempt 
any answer to the question whether or not there is here any historical connexion. If such u 
ocunection be proved, the Chinese must be regarded as the borrowers, through the medium 
of Buddhism, with which Jainism was frequently confused by the Chinese. The oppoeite 
opinion appears entirely removed from the domain of possibility by tho actual facts of the 
osse, [405] The text has been handed down to us contaminated by many corruptions. The 
numerous gåthås contained in it often appear with entirely uninflected noun-forms (used in the 
nominative or accusative) in epebhramí£a fashion. The nom. sing. of the first declension mostly 
ends in o and not in e. The numerals appear in a form that is excessively ourtailed. If all 
these are pecoata ab origins, they are besides secondary oorruptions of the text which are easily 
traceable. Several gñthšs5 stood originally at the.end of several §§ in Book 1; the MSS. 
containing the express statement: attha . . gíthün bbáügitavvüu, but the words of the gûthås 
have disappeared. Even Malayagiri is unable to restore them, sinoe they were no longer extant 
wien he wrote: samprati kva 'pi pustaké na drisyamté, L c. p. 206n. 

The text begins with the logend (and in fact in the customary formula: tinam kAléyam) 
that Imdabhati, at the time of king Jiyasatta in MihilA, requested that he should beinstruoted (by 
Mahay.) in. .. . . , and then follows in 15 güthñs% a complete statement of the contents of the 
20 or the 33 sub-divisions in books 1, 2, 10. The redaction is, therefore, the resalt of tho activity 
of one individual. Books 10 and 15 close with the formula tti bémi, which we met with in the 
case of algas 1 — 3. Is it possible from this fact to conjecture [406] that originally they 
ex sted separately, before the anthor incorporated them in his work?! In I. 8 there is a 
reference in the text to the Jambuddtvapannatti which here in tnrn cites our text. I here 
reproduce from my treatise cited above a short statement of the contents: 


Book L in 8 chapters, mamdalgi, the circles traversed annually by the sun,® viz. : — 


1. vaddhavaddht muhuttüpam, increase and decrease of the number of hours for day and 
night. 
2, addhamamdalasamthit, the position (of the two suns) in the semicircle traversed by 
each daily, 
8. ké të chinnath pariyarai P how does one sun traverse the space traversed by the other P, 
anc how great is this space P ' 
4. amtaram kim charamti? in what intervening space do the two suns course P 
ogühai kóvaiyam P how great 8 surface does each dip into (illuminate) P 
kóvaiyara vikampai P how large a tract does each pass over every day P 
marhdalAgain sarhthin4, the figures of the orbits described by them. 
vikkhathbhé, compass and extension of the revolutions of the sun. 
ot ee ee M ME ERE SSS eee 
š I, 8 states their number to be 140 ! * Bee L ०. pp. 261, 275, 385- 
* Bee the next note and note 1, page 407. है 


s mahdalappavésd is enumerated in tLe Nand! as a separate teri. 
t Boe Colebrooke, Misoell. 2, 32324 in reference to the two suns of the Jains, etc. 





Onan 
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Book II. in three chapters, tiriohohhk kir gachhai, how does the sun go sideways P, vis.: — 
[407] 1. Eight different antagonistic opinions in reference to the rising and setting of 
the gun. 
2. Of the passing of the sun from one circle to another, etc. 
3. Of the speed of the sun’s motion through each of its 184 circles. 
Book IIT, obhásai kévaiyam P how much (space) is illuminated (by sun or moon) P 


Book IV. Ofthe sdyt, évétatd, the luminous body and field of illumination of the sun an& 
moon. I 


Book V, Of the resistance which is met with by the light of the sun (20 different prati- 
pattis). f 

Book VI. Of the nature of the sun's light, and of the continuance of the power of its 
beams. 

Book VII. Who draws to himself (absorbs) the light of the sun P 

Book VIIL Of the rising of the sun, or of both the suns, in Jambudvtpe, and of the 4, 1% 
42, 72 suns in the other dvtpa. 

Book IX, Of the amount of shade in the different seasons.10 See Ind. Stud. 10, 34, 

Book X. in 22 chap. (about } of the whole) Of the connection of the moon with the 
n&kshatras, viz. : — 

1, &valiya, the order of succession af the 28 nakshatras beginning with Abhijit. 


2. muhnttaggd, the number of hqurs for the connection of each of the naksh. with the 
moon or with the sun, 


[408] 8. bhági, the parts of the day or night (or of the heavens) which belong to each of 
the nakshatras. m 

4. jôgaså, more eraot statements in reference to the time of day in which the nakshatras 
some into conjunction with the moon and the length of this conjunction. 

5. kultirh, the family connections of the naksh. with the months. 

8. punnamâst, the days of the full moon; how and with which nakshatra these end during 
each of the five years of a yuga, . 

7. sanivaé, the mutual harmonious concatenation of the days of ihe new and full moon. 

8. samthil, figures of the naksh, 

9. tdraggath, number of stars of the naksh. 

10. néta, leader, 7, e. which naksh. lead which month P 

, 11. chathdamaggam, relation of the nakshatras to the 15 day-ciroles of the moon. 
12, dévatina ya ajjhsyané, the tutelary divinities of the nakshatras. 
18. muhuttüparh nåmayåi, the names of the 80 muhûrtas, 


14. divassrdt, the names of the 15 days and the 15 nights of the karmamisa, calendar 
month. 

15. tihf, tithayah, ditto of the lunar month, - 

16. gott&, the families of the naksh. 

17. bhéyandni, the foods which are good during each of the naksh. — That the naksh. 
begin here with KTittikk (|), is due to the influence of the well-known material that is here 
treated of. 

18, diohchaohira, course (of the naksh.) with the sun or with the moon during the yuga. 

[409] 19. más, names of the months of the world and those above the world (1670 ६७7७, 
chiefly of climatio contents). . 

9 pórisimaszhdslszh is cited in Nand! ss a separate text. 
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90. pancha sarhvachharki, the five years, vis. : — 

1. the nakshatra year with 42 periodic months of 82744 ruxhpepa. 

9, the yuga year, lunar year of 85411 rvxOipcpa- 

8. the pamága (pra?) year, of which there are five kinds. In addition to the two just 
mertioned, the ritu year (s&vana) of 860 my Sipepa, the solar year of 966 rvy6iuepa, and the lunar 
Jeap-year of 38344 roxSimepa. 

y 4, the lakahana year, divided into the same five groups &s above; there are, however, m 
add tion certain requisites or characteristics 

5. the year of Saturn (80 years), during which Saturn completes bis circuit though the 

e 28 maksh. 

21. jÜisesss sa yudáríii, the gates of the nakshatras (in what quarter of the heavens they 
brirg good fortune). 

29. nakkhattavijaé (vichayah), transit of the sun and moon through the 28 nakeh. 

Book XI. Of the beginning of the five lunar years belonging to the yuga. 

Book XIL Of the five kinds of year, which were discussed in 10, w on pamágssermvataars ; 
they receive a much fuller treatment bere. 

Book XIIL Of the waxing and waning of the moon. 

Book XIV. When is moonlight the brightest P 

Book XV. Of the rapidity of the five classes of constellations — sun, moon, planets, baksh. 
and tard. — According to Leumann of. also Jtv. 4, 31, is. : 

[410] Book XVI. Of the properties of moonlight. 

Book XVII. Of the fall (passing away) and uvavkys (resurrection) of the genii of the 
mocn, sun, eto. 

Book XVII. Of the height of the constellations above, and their distance from, the earth 
— of. Jiv. 4, 81, s (L.) 

Book XIX. Of the number of the suns, eto., in Jambudvipa, etc. ; of. Jiv. 4, 16. 17, v, 
20, ; m. 21 (L.) I 

Book XX. Of the nature and substance of tho five classes of constellations. 

- There is a commentary by Malayagiri. 

XVIIL The sixth upiigam, the Jashbuddtvapannatti. 

We have seen (above p. 268) that in the third sigs 4, 171 8 work of this namo was cited, if 
not as up&hga, at least as aügabáhira In that aiga we find the same minute division of 
time which we meet with here; hence the existence of this up&üga is assured even H its present 
form is different from thet then in vogue. In our text upon & definite occasion there is s 
special reference to up. 5 and up. 7, each of which in turn cites our up&üga. It is, therefore, 
prokable that these works are synchronistic, supposing that the citations in this instance are 
not, as usually the case, the work of the redaotor. i 

The legendary introduction to this up&hga is wholly identical with thet which commences 
[411] uphigas 5 and 7, — updhgas which are connected by a very close tie. This introduction 
is inserted between upAhgas 5 and 7 in a very remarkable manner. , Our up. is, however, different 
from these, in that, like ahgas/1 — 8, it concludes with the formuls ti bémi, which, it must 
howaver, be confessed, is found at the end at least of books 10, 15 ; gee p. 405. 

There are no sub-divisions in the text itself, whence the Vidhiprap& calls it tgasard The 
Ee however, recognizes seven sections which it calls by the strange title of vakshas- 
Cl ee = = = — a नया 

1 In 2, 1, however, only the titles of upkigaa 7. 5 (and the title of a pert of np. 8) are mentioned. The title of 
our Up. finds there no mention whatsoever. n 3 This recurs e. g. in Hêmahaisa’s ny kyamsahjtshi, 
° 
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The mythical geography of Jambuddive, interfused with many legends, forms the contenta 
ofthis up&hga. The chief part — $ of the whole — concerns the description of the seven visas 
(varshs) and of the six vásaharas (varshadhara). The description of Bharaha visa which is placed 
in the fore-front comprises at least } of the entire account. The legends of king Bharata, 
from whom it takes its name, claim a good half of the entire section. The deteiled account of 
Bharaha visa in the different gradations of the past and present (in all 4), and in the future (in 
all 8), is preceded by & minute description of the divisions of time and extent; of which we have 
already (in sigs 3) met the first, from &valiy& to slsapabéliy& (or to usappinf) — see above, 
p- 268. One difference is, however, noticeable: — Here13 the increase is by hundreds after the 

nillennium, [412] after 100,000 years by 84's (chaürásitivàsssayssahassdim së Age puvvaig&), 
ad from this point on by 8,400,000 (chaürasftipuvvamgasaya . . . sahasstim sé &g& puvvé) 
alga 8, however, we find no more exact statement in reference to the manner of the progression! 
(vasak6dt 'ti vA, puvvamgá ti vå, puvva ti vA) 


As the result of the-above we may observe one divergence as regards up. 5, where in 
book VI. (see Ind. Stud. 10, ses), the word puvva occurred in the signification of & million years, 
and the increase from that point on (without any special mention of the names in question) 
simply passing by palibvama and sigardvama, up to dsappini, merely by 10's. 

The enumeration of the 72 kalâs in & legend of Usabha is not mentioned in detail; its 
beginning and end alone being mentioned. The women of the foreign peoples known to us 
from the Bhagavatt — seo p. 802 — are enumerated as servants of king Bharahs : — Tat& natn 
tassa Bharahassa rangÓ behüó khuyya!’-Childti-vamani-vadabhié Babberi-Vatsiyas Jópiy&-Palhc- 
viyad, Isinfy&-Tháruniyà (Th&rukipil, Chartbhaniyé) Lásiya Laüsiya Damilf Sfhalf taha Arart 
Pulimdt ya Pakvayt Vahali Marudi [419](Mura^, Mur?) Savarid Piárasi ya appigatiyáó 
chathdanakalasahatthayayaéd . . 

According to the commentary, the first four vaksbaskáras treat of the following subjects :— 
The first, of the Bharatekshétrasvarüpam ; the second, of its special relations during the 14 
temporal divisions, Bharatakshétrasvaripevarnjanaprastévanigathvasarpipy-utearpipidvayartipe- 
kilachakravarpand nfima; the third, of the legends concerning king Bharata, Bharatakahótrg- 
pravyittinimittivirbhavaBharatechakricharitray. nima; the fourth, of the remaining 6 visas, or 3 
vasabaras,'¢ kshudraHimavadAdivarshadharairvatámtavarshavarnanÓ nima. Tho fifth treats, in 
legendary form, of the birth and consecration of s tirthakrit, ttrthakyijjanmfbhishékadhikAray. 
Tho sixth, unfortunately, gives but a very short review of the divisions, extent mountaing 
temples, lakes, rivers, etc., of Jambudvipe, Jambudvipegatepedárthasamgrahav.! The seventh 
deals with astrological and chronological matters, jyOtishkádhikürav., and especially with the 
number, eto. of the moons, suns and stars in Jambudvtpa. Herein it is in very close 
agreement with the sfrapannatti and chatdapannatti, both of which are cited at the end. The 
answer to the questions under consideration found at the end is based chiefly upon the discus- 


n: pamohamasuš paghamé uddésid, by which [414] Bhagavatt 6, 1 is doubtless meant. It I 





18 Bo also in the Anuyógadvirasútra, see Bhag. 1, «fT. Bee Ind. Stud. 18, 108. Ind. Bireifen, 8, 3. Pañcha- 
dandachhattrapr. p. 17 in reference to the customary use of the number 84 

14 According to the scholiast, we must assume that the relations of modality in ang& 8 are identical with those 
here :—pürv&pi pirvichginy &v& chatursñtivarshalskuhaguyithini; púrrkui chaturesttilakehagupttani trutitdinginl 
bhavachti 

+ kubjñh kubjiké vakrajanghdh, Chilityah chilitadééotpannth, våmanikå atya:htahrasvonnatehridayakoahtha vA, 
vyadabhikA madahakoshthA vadha(vakrddhahf)kAyd vA, bekuíadiéa]Ah; kinikth thirukinikáh ; Jisekadióe]£5, 
laknéadiéa]ib; tatra obil&iy&dayó 'shj&daée itattaddtéodbhavatréna tattannimiké Pnëáyáb, kubjddeyas tu tard 
viéeahnnabhütih; sea Leumann in the glossary to the Aup. 

1 Then follows: 3. The mountain (visaharapayvAt) chulla Himavarbé, 3, in Hémavié vied, 4. mount maha- 
Hunfvashté, 6. in Harivist vist, €. mount Nisahs, 7. in Mahtvidéhs vist, 5. mount Nélevashté, 9. in Ramméé v hed 
X. mount Ruppt (Rukmin), 11. in Hirappavá^ vhst, 13. mount Bihart (Bikharin), 13 in firév&à risa. 


IT 2j leaves (75b to 778) in a MB. of the text embracing 95 leaves, of which tho fifth section embracas 668 to 755, | 


A gihå, which summarises the contents, forms tbe introduction. This gibi is at the head of a monghayap! in 
19 ¿ryi composed in very free Prékrit, by Haribhadrastri. See above, pp. 871, 372 
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closes in treating of the sun: ichch tek Jambuddivapannatti silrapannatt!vatthusamiedparh 
sametté bhavati. Then, in close conjunction with the above, it, in like manner, treats of the moon, 
and sonoludes : ichoh sf Jatt! chamdapannatttvatthusamAs¢nath s. bh. The expression vatthu, 
which oocurs here twice, belongs to the puvva sections — see page 861. It does not occur in the 
existing texts of upfigas 5 and 7, which are divided into pahudes, a term which, it must be 
confessed, is similar to the pürvas. Next follows & discussion in reference to the five different 

e kinds of year (see above p. 409), vix: — 1. The nakkhatta year (and by this is meant the 
revo ution of Jupiter through the 28 nakshatras ;18 in up. 5 (seo Ind. Stud. 10, so), this is cited 
merely as à pakshárntaram, 2. The lunar yuga year. 3. The pamåya year with its flve groups 
asinup. 5. 4, The lakkhans year in five groups. The scholiast says that in the first of the five, 
the rakshatra year, the commencement is made with K rittiki and not with Abhijit! The scholiast 
on tp. 5 at least makes mention of Uttarashidhts — cf. Ind. Stud. 10, sa, note 7. 5. The year 
of Baturn or its revolution through the 28 nakshatras. Then follow the months, days, hours and 
the Earana, which last was omitted in up. b. The fourth karapam is here called thiviléana, 
strtviléchana, or thfléana (so also in the Ganiviyy& v. 42) and not taitila. The names are as 
usus, : — Bavam bilavé kélavath thiviléanarn [415] garhi vagijar vitthi (these 7 are chara) saint 
chatsppaya pigat kimtthuggham (these 4 are thira). The beginning with Bava is the one 
whica usually occurs elsewhere; but in the quinquennial yugam, contrary to other statements, 
everything has been changed. Of the two ayanas the summer solstice is in the first place, the 
rainy season is first among the seasons, Savana (Brávapa) first among the months, the bahulap. 
amorg the pakkha, the day among the ahératta, and Abhijit among the nakshatras, Then 
follows & special discussion of the nakshatras, — their position as regards the moon, their 
divirities, the number of their stars, their gotta, their form, eto., just as in the Nakshatrakalpa 
or in upàbgə 5; and partly in the form of g&há. The names of the nakshatras appear here in 
their secondary form asin up. b, in ahga 8 — soe Ind. Stud. 10, sa and above p. 268: — Savana 
(instsad of ‘Brép), Dhapitthå (instead of 'Bravishthi), Bhaddavay& (instead of Prüehthapadá), 
Puses (instead of Tisbya). The conclusion is formed by all sorts of remarkable statements in 
reference to gun, moon, stars, the extent of their vimåpa, eto.; Mars (imgálaà viydlad léhitamké) 
and Saturn (sanichharé) are regarded as belonging to the court of the moon; cf. Bhagavatt 
1, ot 2, ms. Jupiter was referred to above; but there is no mention of Meroury, Venus, and 
the rodiso. 


The commentary is by Büntichandra, scholar of Sakalachandra, who lived at the time of the 
8th patriarch of the TapAgachha, Hiravijayasüri (t Satnvat 1652), recognized by Srt-Akabbara- 
gurafrána (Sultan). This commentary! is very verbose, but in the introduction it contains 
numerous matters of interest in reference to the relations of each of the [416] 12 uphbgas to 
that >ne of the shgas which had a corresponding position among the series of twelve, and in 
referənoe to the commentaries thereupon — Bllümk&chürya (on abgas 1. 2) Abhayadéva (on 
aiga3 8 — 11 and up. 1), Malayagiri (on up. 9 — 7), Chamdrastiri (on up. 8 — 12), and finally 
— sæ above p. 224 — in reference to the period of advancement suitable for the study of each 
of tha aigas, The full statement in reference to the mutual relation of the abgas and upáühgas 
is: — tatrá 'ihgáni dvidesa, upámgány api amgaikadésapraperobarfpáni priyah pratyamgam 
ékeikabhavat távamty &va, tatrà ’mginy àcháramgšdtini pratiténi, teshám upAmgAni kraméná 
'mun.: dchirdthgasyan "papütikam 1, sütrakridemgesya rñjapraóntyar s, sthinümgasya jtvåbhi- 
gameh s, samaviy&mgasya prejnapand ¢ bhagavatyah stu yaprajnaptih 5, jnátàdharmakathám- 
gasys jathbidvtpaprajnaptih ७ upasakadaédmgasya chamdraprajnaptib 7, amtakiddsfdmgAdikk- 
nåh drishtivadaparyamhtindm parmchin&m apy armgünám niray&valik&érutaskemdhagatakelpiká- 
diparkohavargáh parohÓ 'p&mgini, tath& hi: amtakpiddaéamgasya kalpikA & anuttarÜpapátika- 
SN T A Vis fm XM a i E 


H jam YÁ Yahassat mahaggah? duvdlazahih sarnyachharthirh smavranskkhottamarbdala: sarhohër(i så tarh 
nakkh-tkasarhvyaochhará, 

19 The date of its composition is Barvat 1681 (A. D. 1595) ; the work was, however, revised for Vijayaséna nine 
yours ater. 
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dakdthgasya kalpavatamsika o, praénavy&karepasya pushpitá 10, Vipikaérutasya pushpeohüliká 
11, drishfivAdasya Vyishnidaéa 19, iti. 


XIX, The seventh upámgam, chathdapennatti. 


We have, before, frequently observed that a text of this name is twice cited in ahga 8, and 
in conjunction with texts whose titles belong to up&hgas 5, 6, or to a portion of up. 8; that the 
order of succession of the titles inaiga8 (7, 5, 6) does not agree with the present position of these 
texts, vis, the title of the chathdapannatti is there, and, in fact, in both the passages which 
concern this matter, placed before the others, The charhdapannatti is cited in the text of 
up, 6, as before remarked. [417] Taking these facta into consideration, it is in the highest 
degree remarkable that the existing text is almost completely identical with that of up, 5, 
differing from it, for example, in about the same way as the two schools of the white Yajus 
differ from each other. The introduction 78, however, quite different. The beginning consists 
of 4 fryA strophes, of which 1 and 2 sing the praises of Vira eto,; v, 8 characterizes the work 
in the same words as are found in up. 4, introd. v. 8 and B, 4. e. as purvasuyasåraņfsarndarh — 
seo p. 894 — and v. 4 traces back the jéisardyapannatti to the questions of Gétama Ithdabbtti, 
Then follow upon these four strophes the same 15 verses in an interrogatory tone, which in 
up. 5, too, state the contents of the 20 separate divisions (p&huda) and subdivisions pahude- 
pihuda. From this we can draw the conclusion that there is complete identity of subject 
aud method of treatment. The legendary introduction, which refers the whole to a converaa- 
tion between Mabüvtra and Indrabháti, follows upon these 15 verses, and displays & few minor 
differences. From this point on, the text is similar to, and in fact, almost identical with, that 
of up. 5, with the exception of a few linguistic (e. g. rdi, night, for rayant, ratant, rajaņf) and 
stylistio differences, Our text is, here and there, somewhat briefer, which is compensated for 
by references to up, 8 and 6, which are lacking in up. b. An exkct comparison of the text of 
each will doubtless disclose many matters of difference between the two. N evertheless, the 
inter-relation of the two is a fact, the remarkable character of which [418] isenhanoed when we 


Until new facts come to light that will solve this mystery, we must be content to accept 
the present situation. In the passage in up. 6 in whioh up. b and 7 are cited — seo above, 
p. 414 — the text reads as if the first had reference solely to the sun, the second solely to the 
moon. Our texta of up. 5 and 7, however, treat both uniformly and in a completely similar 


manner. 


XX.— XXIV. Tho eighth to the twelfth upårhgas, nirayávaliyáó, nirayavalikas. 


Under this collective name are comprised five small texts of legendary contents (vaggas) 
in one “érutaskandha.” The first of these either has the special title of “ érutaskandha,” or is 


‘called kappiyñó, kalpikts. The titles of the others are kappavadathsiyit, pupphiy4ó, puppha- 


chtliyAd or ?chül&4 Varnhidasüb. Each of the first four hes 10, the fifth 12 ajjhayanas.® In 
the introduction to the first, all these five texts are characterized — see 872, 878 — as 
uvathganam parcha vaggi. We have seen above thas this epithet recurs in the interior of 
no other one of the texts held to be upáhgas, [419] It must, therefore, be deemed a probable 
supposition, if we assert that this epithet at the time of the composition of these five 
texte was restricted to them alone in their totality since they belonged together from the very 
beginning. Their present position at the end of the 12 up&Agus is io be explained by their 
legendary contents, which shows them to be perfectly adapted to serve as a pendant to the 


WAGE and mmoles ibe dS a arhtagafadsaldipazhohayhah sighs nirsyivaliy suakkhathdhd uyahgath, tammi pula 
vagga: kappiyló kappavadashaiy pupphiyá&ó pupphachüliyáó vanhidasé^, ohallsu dasa aihayapd, parhchamé brags. 
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legendary texte of abgas 7-11 ;3: and tradition has — see pp. 378, 416 — brought them into 
connection with these saige texts and especially with 8-12. They share with these not merely 
the common form of legendary introduction; they are referred back to Sudharman and Jamba 
they have the names ukkhóva and nikhóva, usual in the customary introductory and concluding 
formule; they shew the division of each into ten ajjhayanas, and lastly they have the same 
form of the citation of a text, €. e. the first ajjh. only is quoted entire, and the catch-words 
suffice for those that follow. We may well call them an appendix bound to afigas 7-11 by a 
verr close tie. Their interconnection is, furthermore, attested by external evidence: — Their 
names are placed together in the enumeration of the anafigapavittha texts in the Nandl, though 
the order of succession varies somewhat, the series there being 20, 22, 21, 28, 24, while 
between 20 and 22, as a separate text, the kappiy&é are inserted, which in the Vidhiprapé, 
[429] as in 'Bántichandra on up. 6, see p. 416, appear merely as the name of the first of these 
b uphiges. In the scholiast on the Nandt, however, and in the Nandf itself they are regarded as 
an independent text existing by the side of the other five: narak&visis tadg&minaé cha narå yatra 
varpyathté; kelpikih saudharmidikalpavaktavyatdgochart graththapaddhatayal; Svam kalpá-. 
vatersiké jnéyil; yás tu grihavdeamukulana(!)tyigéne jivah sarnyamabhivapushpitá bhüshità 
bhüyas tattyigatð dubkhavaptimukuléna mukulitás tattyigetall pushpitah pratip&dyarntó tah 
pushpitál ; tadvibeshapratipAdikih pushpaohüdáb ; Aihdhaka-Vrishnidasénüm eiddhigamapadila- 
kshenanith pratipádaká& gramthspeddhateyah : : . 


In the acoount of Raj. Lala Mitra, 1. c. (above, p. 227), there is no mention of the Vanhidasáó, 
nirsyAvali and kappiy& are enumerated as two separate upángas (8 and 9), and Kappavadimnsaya, 
Purphiy&, Pupphachfliya as Nos. 10-12. In Kashinath Kunte's report the order is niraytvalika, 
Vanhidasi, Kappevadimsiy&, Pupphiy&, Pupphachfliya. 

It must, furthermore, be noticed that Abhayadéva on aig 8, J is of the opinion that 
several of the 10 ajjh. of the dihadasá cited there are especially closely connected with the 
parckávali&ruteskandha — see pp. 278, 4232. If this is the case, it supports the probability that 
the contents is of ancient date, which is indeed great on other grounds. The relation of the 
five extant texts is as follows : — 


XX. up. 8, uvarhganath padhamó vaggó, the nirayavaliyas, or kappiyad, treats of tho 
ultimate fortunes of the ten princes Kila eto. sons [491] of the Anga king Séniya of Champa. 
Those princes accompanied their half-brother Kûpiya® in his campaign against his grandfather, 
Chéjaga of VésAlt, the Vidéha king, who refused to deliver up the own brother of Küpiya who had 
fled to his court. Küniya on this account had declared war against Chédaga, who, in order to 
mee: the impending danger, summoned nine Mallati (Mallaki) and nine Lechhati (Lichohhàvi) 
kings and all 48 Kis!-Késalaya gapardyind (cf. Bhaguv. 7,0, p. 301), and opposed 57,000 ele- 
phaata, eto., to the 88,000 of the eleven princes (3,000 for each). The mothers™ of the ten princes, 
Kalf, eto. (seo aiga 8, above, p. 321), each ask in turn of Mahávtra whether thoy are destined to 
bebcld their sons alive again. Mahfvirain reply not only informs Ithdabhiti into what hell each 
mus; descend after he has fallen in the battle — hence the title of the upimgn — and his 
future fate, but also relates the antecedent history of king Küpiys himself, beginning at that 
poin; when his mother was three months pregnant. The expulsion of his father Bániya from 
the throne at his hands is then related and his father’s death in prison. We possess in. lts 
complete form the text of the first ajjh. alone, the second being finished off in six, the remaining 
eighz in two lines 


The reader is referred to Jacobi's introduction to the kalpas. p. 2 for 84niya Bhimbhisitrg,* ६. e. 


1. As regards ange 10 I hare mentioned on page 820 my conjecture that from the inter relation of up. 8-19 
and sùgas 7-11 we have additional testimony for the view that ahga 10 too originally poasessed a legendary 
character. Bee, however, p. 884 7.1 

* EAlt, Sukh), Mahkkkla, Kapb^, Sukaph?, Mahdkanhé, Virakaph?^, Rimekaphé, Piustpakaphé, Mahtstpakenhé. 

*z Bon of Chelland, wife of Pafmiy. ™ Stepmotbers, chullamfud, of 51718. 


H^ 922 
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Srénike Birbisára, and his son Kiniya Bambhashraputta,™ ¢. 6, Ajatasatro, [422 contemporaries 
of Buddha, and also in reference to the synchronistio conclusions which may be drawn in 
reference to Mahlvirs. It is placed beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the Bauddhas and the 
Jainas possess herein a common heritage, and that genuine historical traditions form the founda- 
tion of the recital. Whether it is necessary to separate Mahávtra from Buddha is another question 
— ef. Bhagav. l, «a. The traditional connection of Mah&vira with N Atipnite, Buddha's 
opponent, can also be regarded as the result — cf. p. 240 — of an intentional variation causede 
by “sectarian hatred? The NirayAvalt has been edited by 8. Warren, Antwerp, 1879, on 
which seo H. Jacobi in Jowrm. Germ. Orient, Sot. 84, 178 f, There is 8 commentary by 


The enumeration of the women of non-Aryan peoples,” distinguished in the text merely 
by vahúhim khuyykhim jdva, is quoted by Chandrastri in the sume form which we mest with in 
Bhag. 9, s (see p. 802), eto. The citation jahà Chittd tti, points to up. (2), j&h& Pabhtyati’ 
to aüga 5, u. 

XXI. up. 9. varga 2, kappávadazhaiáu, kalpAvatarhsikth, treats of tho ten sons? of prince 
Kala, oto., all of whom were converted to asceticism, as were their grandmothers Kalt eto., and who 
[428 | reached their respective heavens. The account consists almost entirely of mere catch- 
words or of references. Emphasis is often laid upon the siudy of the skmbia-m-Adtaith ekkfrasa 

agit. 

XXII up. 10. verga 8, pupphiáu, pushpikah (or ?t&b) treats, with reference to 
up. 2, of the ten gods or goddesses” who came from their heavenly worlds? to pay reverence to 
Mahivira, who thereupon tells to Gdyama their previous history. They were in a former 
birth all turned or converted to the study of the skmhis-m-Adtki ekkárasa atgkirh, either by the 
arhant Pasa or by the Ayya Suvvati or by the thérk bhagavarhtó (seo up. 8). These former 
births, as máhapa, gühávati, satthavahd etc., occurred in Bavatthi, Vàsdraat (1), Manivail, Verbda- 
papá, Mihilá, Hatthinapure, Kákardi The enumeration of the Brdhmanical sciences here is 
similar to that in the Dhagavat! (above, p. 808); and their names are similarly explained'by the 
Boholiagt. 


, XXIII: up, 11. varga 4, pupphachtlas, pushpaohüdás ;4 ten other histories of 8 similar 
nature. We possess the first alone, the Bhåtå nimam dfrif, former birth of the Siridévt,* ig 
brought by Pasa to believe m the niggamtham pivayanam. The other histories have entirely 
disappeared with the exoeption of the names, [424] which are found* in the gåhå in the intro- 
duction ; the goddesses (not gods) who are here mentioned are for the most part mere personifi- 
cations of ethical qualities. 

XXIV. up. 12. varga 5, VanhidasAó, Vrishpidabás, in 19 ajjhayanss; 12 similar histories, 
of which we possess none but the first, the mere names by which the others were called having been 














ञी 
™ Bee introduction to up. $. More exact information in reference to his history is found in the scholast or, 
Araéy. 18, 144, of. Bhag. 7,9 (Leumann). , 

= kubjikibhih vakrajasbghAbhih, childtfbhir antryadésotpannibhih, vémandbhir hrasvafarirdbhih yadabhabhir 
madahakoshthibhih, Varvarfbhir Varraradêéasarıbhayábhih, Vakuéikabhih Yónak&bhih Panhsvikébhih Taimkábhih 
Obtrokinikibhih T Astkábhib Dravigfbhib Aichhalfpinh Áravibhih Pakvapfbhih Vahalibhih Murmbdibhil Bavertbhib 
Phrastbhih ninddééébhir yahuvidhAntryapriysdétotpanntbhih ; of. p. 413. 

= Palms, Mahtpefimt, Hhaddé, Subheddé, Mahibhaddé, Patimabhadd, Patimastpé, Pañimagunma, Naljipigummė, 
Anachd#, Narhdanë (but this makes 11 names! Is ono to be referred to a son of Küpiya f) 

= Begted in the KalpAvatansaka Viméns, Kaahinsih K. "n 

= Chaihdé 10006, B&r^, Bukit, mahígah^ (planet Venus), Behuputtid, Punnabhaddé, Mápibhaddé, Dat, Sivé, 
Bal, Ap&jhitá; four of those names, see p. 273, among those of the dihadesta. 

22 Seated in the celestial chariot (Pushpaka), Kashinath. 

™ Contains an socount of the female disciple of Mahivira Brkmi, named Pushpechhdlé, and of her female 

= Bee p. 273 n. 

Mairi, hiri, dhit, kiifhi, voddhi, lajji, 14 1671, work dév!, sarssea: dêrt, quihdhadv! ; — The Sirdévi comes to 
honor Mahfvirs , , jah& Bahuputtil, 
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preserved. The conversion of twelve princes of the race of Vyishni is here treated of as having 
ensued through the influence of the arban Aritjhanémi, The first history deals with Nisadha, 
son of Baladéva, nephew of king Kagha-Vasudéva in Bhravati. In his former birth he was 
converted ‘or turned to the study of the simiia-m-tdiai ekkArasa amg&im by the Siddhattha- 
nimeth áyariyà, A prophecy in reference to his future birth is added to the above recital, At 
the enc the five texts are again called the “uvamgfini” or the 5 vargas of one Érutaskan- 
dha: rirsylvalibsutakkhardhO samatts, samattdni a uvamgáni, nirayavalia-uvamgd pem gd 
guskkhamdhó pacha vaggá parhchasu divasésu uddissathti. I 

This last statement in reference to the number of days which are necessary to teach or 
to recite them, is found [425] in exactly the same form in the corresponding &ügas — see 

» 280. The three såmåyårfs, contain detailed statements in reference to each. 

TLe historical value of these legends is, apart from the traditions contained m up. 8, without 
doubt very slight indeed. The largest portion of their contents is as purely fictitious as was the 
case in aiga 6 fg. (soe p. 838). Nevertheless, since they contain information (e. g. in respect to 
the: activity of Pisa, which preceded that of Mahavira), we may claim for them & value as 

` regarde our estimation of the relations under which we have to consider the life and works of 
Maháv ra. 

Wa have seen above that the uniformity of the contenta, and the homogeneous method 
of treating it in all the five texta, make for the conclusion that they originally formed but 
one tert, Tradition calls them merely the five parts of one frutaskandhs, Their enumera- 
tion-as five separate texts was caused by the desire to have the number of the uvaibgas correspond 
to that of the ahgas. The fact is that the special limitation of the number of the ahgasto eleven, 
which is found in uv. 8-12, must be regarded as a strange contradiction of the desire to assimi- 
lato the number of the uvathgas to that of the ehgas. The title vagga belongs also to sigas 6 
and 8, as an appendix or supplement to the latter of which two, these five texts may have come 
into existence, The history of the first vagga here (uv. 8-12) is, to & certain extent, an 
elucidstory supplement to the last of the vaggas there, i. e. m 808० 8. 





FOLKLORE IN SALSETTR. 
BY GHO. FR D'PENHA. 
No. 11, — Francis and his Uncle, 


There was an old woman who had an only son, called Francis. They were in rather 
poor circumstances, and lived on what thé old woman earned during the day. Francis had a 
maternal uncle, who was very rich and possessed much land and severdl bullooks and cows. 


One day, when the boy was old enough, his maternal uncle called on his gister, and asked her 
to send the lad to take his cattle to graze, promising to give him something as pay. His sister 
told Him thas the boy was mischievous, and said he had better ask him himself to agree to the 
propoeal. His uncle, therefore, called the boy, and said to him: — “Francis, will you come 
and take my cattle to grase every day? I will give you something in return.” 

* Yea, I will come,” said Francis, “Will you give mes oow as pay, uncle P ” 

His uncle promised to give him a cow, and Francis went daily and took his unole's cattle 
to graze. Every day Francis asked for his cow, but his uncle put him off, saying :— 


“I will give you one to-morrow.” 
PELA udo Quin Fa न NE NETTE ELE NE 

= Hisejh4, Mahknisaqhà, Anigahé, Vedė, Pagaii, Juttt, Dasarabé, 104 00870, Mahidhapd, Sattadbayt, Dasa- 
abapt, Jayadhaņt. i : 

m tihe head of 10 Daskra : Samuddavijaya eto., 5 Mahtvira: Baladéva eto., 16,000 kings: Uggastne eto., 9j 
khi of Eumira: Payyunna eto., 60,000 dudda:hta-(P) 1 Bambaya eto., 31,000 vira : Virestns eto., 10000 dévi: Buppipt, 
eto, and many thousand gaib: Anexhgaséoi obo, Thè same court is found sooording to Leumann in ange है, p. 

, 534, 1991, and sige 8, 1. : 

1 Tab original is Farknšis, a familiar local form of Francis. 
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After several daya, the uncle, finding Francis importunate, one day said to him: — “There 
are & lot of cows here, you tan choose one for yourself.” 

Upon this Francis chose a cow for himself, and every day fed her with half of his 
own raticns, which made her grow plump and fat, Now bis uncle observed that, while 
his own cattle remained as before, Francis’ cow was growing fat and beat them all in beauty, 
He soon became jealous, and considered how he might deprive the lad of his cow. 

So one evening he came and said to him: — “ Well, Francis, my boy, I'll give you a holiday 
to-morrow, and I will look after the cattle myself," 

But Francis said : — “No, uncle, I don’t care for a holiday. I will be at my usual work.” 


His uncle, however, pressed him much, saying : — “Francis, you are yet a child, and you 
require some rest. Bo listen to me and take a holiday. ” P 

Bo Francis was at last persuaded to take a holiday, but he asked his uncle to take care , 
of his cow, which, of course, hia uncle promised to.do, 

In the morning the uncle took his cattle for grazing, as also Francis’ cow. While his cattle 
were grazing he drove the cow up & high mountain and from there threw her into the river 
below, and the cow died at once, and the uncle was satisfied, and taking his own cattle he 
came home in the evening. ` 

The following day, as soon as Francis arose, he went as usual to his daily work, but to his 
astonishment found his cow missing. He ran to his uncle and asked him where his cow was, 
His uncle said : — “ Look in the stalls ; she must be somewhere among the other cattle.” 


Francis went to the stalls and searched among all the cattle, but in vain, and therefore 
suspected foul play. Instead of taking his uncle’s cattle to graze, he left them in the stalls, and 
went all over the forgets in quest of his own cow. He searched and searched, and, at last, found 
the carcass of his cow in the river. Poor Francis eat down by the poor cow and cried for 
hours and hours, but he made sure that the death of the cow was due to nothing else than his 
uncle's envy. 

Seeing that crying would not bring his cow back to life, be made up his mind to skin the 
cow, so that the skin might some day be of use to him. Bo heat once set to work, and, 
draggnug the carcass to the bank of the river, skinned it and dried it in the gun for several days. 


When the skin was thoroughly dried, he asked his mother one day to bake him three or 
four hand-cakes, but she said : — “ There is scarcely flour enough to make one cake ; and how am. 
T to bake three or four for you P" 

Francis, however, bothered her so often that his mother went and begged some rice-flour, 
aud baked four cakes, and gave them to him. Francis tied up the cakes in a kerchief, and, 
taking the cow's skin, went away. He walked on and on, uncertain where to go, or what to 
do, for & whole day, and when it was dusk he found himself in 8 large forest, and here he meant 
to pass the night; but being afraid that some wild beast might see and devour him, he climbed 
ups high tree, not forgetting to take the skin also with him. 

At dead of night it happened that some robbers, who had plundered a rich house, came 
and sat under that very tree, and, having thrown down their booty, began to divide it, and to : 
quarrel between themselves. . 

Said one: — “I deserve the greatest share because I shewed you the house.” 

** No, no," said a second; “I entered the house first, while you remained outaide, and so tha 
biggest share falls to my lot,” 

And so they went on quarrelling, till our hero got so frightened that he let fall the oow’s 
hide from the tree, which made such a noise, and in its turn so frightened the robbers, that 
they left everything and took to their heels, thinking some evil spirits had seen them and were 
coming on them. 
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Our hero, when he saw the robbers had run away, came down, took all the treasure the 
robbers had left, and went home in high spirits. When he reached his hut, he told his 
mother to go to her brother's house, and ask for the loan of his phard ani déndd (basket and 
spade), His mother told him to go himself; but Francis pleaded, saying : — “ Go, go, mother, 
and ask for uncle’s basket and spade. 


e Hic mother at last went to her brother's home, and asked for the loan of his basket and 
spade. Her brother said to her: — ''Bister, why do you want the basket and spade P What are 
you going to do with them P^ 


She replied: — “ Francis wants them. The boy isso mischievous. I don’t know what he 
erants to do with thom.” 


So his mother took the basket and the spade from her brother and brought them to Francis. 
Francis took them and measured all the treasure he had got, which made several baskets 
full. Eut on returning the basket and the spade, he let two rupees stick to the basket for his 
unole tc: soe, and when he saw the two rupees in the basket, he asked his sister how they came 
there. She told him that Francis had brought a heap of treasure, which he measured it 
with th» basket. When the uncle heard this he immediately came to Francis and asked him 
how he got all the treasure, upon which Francis said : — “ Oh uncle, what shall I tell you? 
Shall I say one, or shall I say two? " 


His uncle then said: — “ Go on, my boy, tell me where you got the treasure from.” 


Francis then replied: — “ Why, uncle, you remember you killed my cow P Iam 80 thankful 
to yon ior it, I skinned the cow, dried the hide, and oried it for gale: — 
“ Jhid chdmbrash, did dhan ; jhid chdmbram did dhan. 
Take hides, give treasure; take hides, give treasure.” 


t There is such a demand for these hides, that for the hide of one cow I got all this treasure. 
O unole if I had half the number of cattle that you -have, I should get 8 heap of 
treasure as large as your house." 


His uncle was so fired with tho desire of amassing treasure, that he went and slaughtered 
all his cattle, believing every word that his nephew had told him. In due time the cattle 
were skinned, and the hides having been thoroughly dried, he went from village to village and 
from country to country, crying out: — 

८ Thi chdmbrash, diá dhon; jhid ohámbrar did dhan. 
Take hides, give treasure; take hides, give treasure.” 


But who ever heard of exchanging hides for treasure P The poor man wandered day and 
nigbt for several weeks, and made himself the laugbing-stook of every one. Quite fatigued 
and dis 1eartened, he returned home. His wife asked him what success he Had mot witb, but he 
only sad: — “Oh, you don’t understand these affairs ; mind your own business.” 


He was so enraged at the trick, that he determined to ruin Francia, and with this ien 
*minaticn one night set fire to the boy's hut. His poor mother ran abont like one mac, 
calling the people to help in putting out the fire. Franois, on the contrary iho 
sticks snd other combustibles, and put them on the flames, whioh helped to burn down ' 

hut quickly and surely. 

When the hut was entirely burnt down, Francis collected all the ashes in ee He 
then tdid his mother again to bake him a few cakes, which his mother did with some reluc a 
saying — “I can’t understand, Francis, where you want to go, or what you er? MUT 
do?” 

Bat he bundled the cakes into a kerchief, and, having borrowed 8 

neighbours, put the two bags of ashes onit, and drove it away. This time, too, 





brought more 


ed a bullock from one of bis 
de was uncertain 
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what to do or where to go for a whole day, and at dusk he was again in a forest where he met 
a great merchant also driving a bullock with two bags on it. Theyaskedeach other who 
they were and where they were going and what they had. The merchant replied first: — “Tam 
8 merchant, and the bags you see on the bullock are full of gold mohars, which I have earned 
in my trade.” 

Francis turned this opportunity to his advantage, and said: — “ Hraotly like myself, I 
have amassed a large fortune in the ahape of gold mohars in the bags which you see on Wy 
bullock, and I am now returning home after several months’ business.” 

The merchant believed every word he said, and so they agreed to put up together for the 
night, and arranged between them to watch their property by turns. The merchant had to 
watol till midnight, and then go to sleep, after which it was Francis’ turn to watch, Meanwhile 
they removed the bags from the bullocks to give them rest. Having partaken of their meals, 
Francis went to sleep while the merchant kept watch, About midnight the merchant awoke 
Franois ind told him it was time for him to keep watch, 

“ Certainly, ” gaid Francis; “we must, however, put our bags on our respective bullooks, 
for, should any robbers come, what oan I do alone? While if we have them ready on the 
bullooks, I can awake you and we can then escape with all haste.” 

The merchant thought the proposal reasonable, and so each put his bags on his bullock, and 
then the merchant fell fast asleep, being quite tired with the journey and the night-waton, 

In a little while Francis changed the bags, and drove home in all haste, and when he got 
home again he asked his movher to go to her brother's house and borrow his phar ani dángá, His 
mother ab first refused. to go, telling him to go himself; but at last she went, and said to her 
brother: ~ “ Brother, brother, lend me your basket and spade.”? 

** Why do you want the basket and spade P” asked her brother. 

“The boy wants them,” replied she. “I don’t know what he is trying to do,” 

So Francis’ uncle then gave her the basket and the spade, which she took home and gave 
to her son. Francis then measured all the gold mohars, which made several baskets full, and 
in returning the basket and the spade Francis purposely left two mohars in the basket. On 
seeing them his uncle came in all haste and asked Francis whore he got the mohars from. 
Francis thought this a good opportunity for taking his revenge, and calmly said: — “ Why, 
uncle, didn’t you set fire to my hut? I gathered the ashes and sold them for several baskets 
fullof gold mohars. Oh, if I only had 8 house like yours, what a lot of mohars it would 
fetch! You have only to say: — s 

** Jhid bhürf, did mort; jhid bAdrt, did môrt. 
Take ashes, give mohars; take ashes, give mohars.” 


* Hundreds and thousands of people will flook to you bringing their mohars and taking 
your ashes." 

His uncle was again duped, and went and set fire to his large house, His wife was, of 
course, alarmed at this action, but her husband said: — ‘Oh, you don’t understand these 
affairs; you mind your own business.” 

The whole house was reduced to ashes, which he colleeted-and put into several bags. As 
he had killed all his cattle, he waa obliged to borrow bullocks from. others for the conveyance of 
the ashes’. Having put the bags on the bullooks, he drove them from village to village and 
from town to town, orying ab the top of his voice: — 

** Jhiá bhürt, did márt; ghid bhürt, diá mort, 
Take ashes, give mohare; tako ashes, give mokars.” 

Thus he cried and cried his ashes for days and woeks together, with the result, that hs tired 
himself out and was hooted by all as a fool; for what folly is greater than to ask for mohars in 
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exchange for ashes? At last he went home quite sick and tired, His wife again asked him 
what success he had had, but he only said: — “Oh, you don't understand these affairs ; 
you mind your own business.” 

He now thought of how to punish Francis for his mischief, and hit upon the following 
plan. He called him one day, bound his hands and feet, and tied him in a sack with ihe 
object of throwing him in the river. As he was going with the sack with Francis in it, he felt a 
pein in his stomach. Round about him were alot of cow-herds, so putting the burden down, he 
went to a long distance to relieve his pain. In the meantime Francais pretended to be ory- 
ing, and kept saying: — “Ob, I do not wish to be married! , I am yet young, and the girl 
is 3o big! What a shame, my unole wants me married by compulsion.” AE 

One of the oow-herds, who heard what Francis said, asked him to explain what it all 
meant. fo he seid: — “Look here, I am so young, and because I do not wish to be married, 
as the girl is too big for me, my uncle is taking me by force.” 

Upon this the oow-herd seid : — “Tt that be the caso let mo take your place.” 

* Agreed,” said our hero; and he was immediately let out of the sack, and was re- 
phoced by the oow-herd. Francis, once out of the bag, took the cattle belonging to the 
ocw-herd, and drove them home in Safety. 

His uncle came after a time, and taking wp the sack, marched straight to the mountain, and 
th-ew the bag headlong from s precipice into the river, highly elated at the thought that he had 
at last got rid of Francis. That day pessed and en the following morning he saw Francis 
driving 8 large herd of cows and buffaloes, He was at his wits’ ends to understand how 
Francis eacaped, and how he got such a lot of cattle. He, therefore, said to him: — “ Hallo, 
Francis, where did you get all the cattle from P ” 

Francis replied: — “ Why, from the river into which you threw me. There are 
hundreds of thousands of them there. The only misfortune is that, being young, I could not 
manage more; so I contented myself with these. Oh, ifl were as big and strong as you are, 
what a 100 more I could have got.” 

he poor uncle for the third time believed what Francis told him, and so he, asked hiin 
to bind his hands and feet and to throw him in the river. Francis, too glad of the opportu- 
nivy offered him to get rid of his uncle, at once get to work. Havitig bound him well and put 
hin in a sack, he carried him away. On the way, Francis now and then dropped his load on the 


ground, upon which his uncle would say : — “ Oh, Francis, what are you trying to doP You 
will kill me at this rate. ” 
But Francis would reply: — “No, no, uncle; you see I am so small, and you are so 


heavy! How can I help it?” 

Thus Francis carried his uncle up the mountain and threw him into the rivor, where he 
immediately died, When Francis returned home, his aunt came and inquired of him what 
his uncle was doing. Francis replied: — “Uncle is selecting good cattle, and will not 
ocme home for 8 long time.” 

For a whole week his aunt came daily and asked Francis why her husband had not returned 
ye, and Francis always gave her the same reply ; but at last he said to her: — " Tümchá naurd 
aba évdchd náhin. Tim odis ani pôi kdrd, ans bdagrié bingrid phórd. Your husband will 
never oome now. Remove your edi and pO and break your bangles.’ 

Francis now had abundance of money, with which he purchased a large house, and plenty 
of landed property, and lived with his old mother happily and in undisturbed enjoyment of his 
WR Y X VT 

3 Val are anklats and pét is s neokleš of gold which is given by the husband to iho wife on their wedding day. 
The breaking of bangles is pro-eminently the sign of widowhood, as also are the removal of the wil’ and pót, 
which are called the shimgér of a married woman. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





OFFERINGS TO GODLINGS IN BENGAL. 

At RAntganj and Bardwin in Bengal I found 
small rude images of horses and elephants, 
used as offerings to Satt Pir by Musalmáns and 
to Bhoirob (Bhairavo) and Manéa Dévt by Hindus. 


Images of horses are offered in a similar way 


to Pirs at Bi&Ikó$ in the PafjAb in token of yows 


‘fulfilled. It would be interesting to note how 


far the custom is spread in India among the more 
civilized peoples: Among the savage Ohéróe of 
the Mirzápur District sach images of horses aro 
common: B. O. Tapu, 





BOOK-NOTIOE. 


Toe VrpaxrA-BrDDHAXTAXCATAYALI OF PRAXASANAKDA, 
with English translation ond notes, by ARTHUR 
VEXI». Benares, 1300. Pp. vi, H, 180, yL (Reprint 
from tho Pundit.) 

According to the editor, PrakAs&nanda, the 
author of this work “is wedged in between Nri- 
sibha-Agrnmu and Appaya-Dikshita,” the former 
of whom converted tho lutter “ from Shiva heresy 
to the truo Šüiñkara Védinta,” and the latter 
"had reached a good old age in 1620 A. D." 
More precise information regarding this author is 
not nvniliblo. Consequently his work has pro- 
bably to be assigned to tho last quarter of the 


1001 oontury, ProkAéinando’s Siddhantamuk-. 


t&vali bolongs to a class of works which serve 
n8 appendages to tho second Adhyfya of Bar- 
kara’s grent DBhdshya. Tho object of these works 
“consists in searching through all tho so-called 
proofs of duuhty (deoaita) curont in the schools 
(more particulurly in that of the Ny4ya), in 
order to expose them nas just so many cases of 
"petitio principii (dtimdéraya).” Tho conclusion 
at which the author arrives at the end of his 
inquiry is expressed in the following words of the 
Bmriti — 
ब्रह्माल्मकत्वविज्ञासं धाडवे दैिकपूर्वकम्‌ | 


ब॒द्धिपूवेकृतं पापं geet दहति वह्निवत्‌ it 
“The knowledge of self and Brahman as iden: 
tical, gained through the Véda and attendance on 
& Guru, consumes like fire every evil deed (though) 
done intentionally.” 


Professor Vonia has done invaluable service 
to the student of the Vidinta Philosophy by 
udding an English paraphraso of thé whole work, 
in which tho porplexing terms of the Sastra are 
rendered by corresponding ones chosen from 
. European philosophy. The technicalitioe of tho 
Tarkaidstra make it a somewhat repulsive sub- 
ject to thoso who have followed the close roason- 
ing of tho Huropean school But editions, like 
_ the present one, of Hindu philosophical works, 

published by scholars like Mr. Venis; who can 
sympathise with the spirit of Hindu metaphywids, 
Eo a grodt deal towards removing such repul- 
sironess. In the index, which is appended to this 





1 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I. p. 30%, 


edition, is given a clear erplanation of some of the 
most difficult terms of Hindu Logic. 

Under the superintendence of Professor Venisis 
published the Vixianagram Banskpit Series, 
the first number of which. is edited by Mahfime- 
hópádhyáya Gangüdhara navallt and gives 
a fair indication of the scholar-liko way in which 
the othors will bo done. It contains tho Sanskrit 
toxt of the Siddhdntelééa, a work on the V&dAnta 
Philosophy written by Appaya-Di!kshita. The 
editor discusses, in the preface, at considerable 
length, the date of the autbor, and arrives at the 
conclusion that he was born about 1550 A. D. 
He further adds that Appaya-Dtkshita was, ao- 
cording to Enropenn scholars, the chief Pandit 
at the courtof the Vijuyanagara king Krishnraraju 
whose other name was Venkajapati and who was 
the son of Norasithha alies Narasndéva. It is 
clear from the following verse which is found at 
the end of the Kwvalayámanda, another work of 
the same author, that he wasa contemporary of 
king Venlatapati :— 

अमुं कवलबानन्दमकरोदप्पदीक्षितः 1 
नियोगादेडुटपतेनिरुपाधिकृपानिधेः ॥ ` 


From insoriptions und other trustworthy sources 
we learn that Kpishnarája, the son of Narnsa 
or Nrisimha, was not called Venkatapeti, and that 
ho reigned from about Saks 1480 to 1451 (= AD, 
1508 to 1529). If the date that is established 
in the preface of the book under review for the 
birth of Appaya-Dikehita is correct, the sovereign 
of whose court he was the ohief.Pandit, must 
hare been Venkata I. of Karnite, whose grants, 
range from Saka 1508 to 1535 ( = A.D. 1086 to 
1618): The ‘editor, being a stranger to Drüri- 
dian names of places, makes Tiruvalakudu of 
Tiruvülangádu (‘the sacred banyan forest’), 
whore some of the descendants of Appaya-Dikshita 
are still supposed to live. Further, he attempts 
to Sanskritize such names as Tafíjávtr, Kumbha- 
ghónam and MAyavaram from their Anglo-Indiun 
forms. Strange irony of fact that these forms 
should gain permanence even m Sanskrit works 
Bp on E T 
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A NOTE ON THE DATE OF THE BOWER MANUSORIPT. 
BY A. F. RUDOLY HOERNLBE, Pr. D. 
[Reprinted with alterations and additions from the Journal of the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal, 
Vol, LX, Part I, No. 2, 1891.] 


T HE Bower manuscript was exhibited to the Asiatio Society of Bengal at the two meetings 
in November, 1890 and April, 1891. I callit the “Bower MB." in order that Lieutenant 

Bower, to whose enterprise the learned world owes the preservation of tho manuscript, muy 
receive the honour due to him. Some acoount of the locality and circumstances of itg finding 
wil be found in the Sooiety’s Proceedings for November, 1890; and 8 preliminary account of 
the manupoript and ite contents was published by me in the Proceedings for April, 1891. Since 
then I have spent & long summer vacation in carefully examining the whole manuscript, and 
wita the exception of a few leaves, I have read and transcribed the whole. I have now, more- 
ovez, the pleasure of announcing that the Governments of India and Bengal, with their usual 
liberality in such matters, have decided to publish a complete edition of the manuscript 
which I am now preparing 

This paper had been written (in Darjfling, in May), when I received (in July), through the 
kindness of Professor Bühler in Vienna, an advance copy of his notice! of the specimen pages 
of tre Bower MS., which were published in the November Proceedings of the Asiatic Bocioty 
of Bengal. It was particularly gratifying to me to find that, reading the manuscript, he in 
Vieins and I in Calentta, at about the same point of time, we independently arrived at 
essentially the same conclusions, both with regard to the age and the contents of the manuscript. 
Buch 8 coincidence most distinctly makes for the truth of our conclusions. 

The substance of the paper which I now publish on the age of the Bower MS., and which 
I promised in the April Proceedings, was originally intended by me to form a part of the 
introduction to my edition of the manuscript. But seeing the interest which the manuscript 
has already excited in Europe, I publish it now in anticipation, and hope similarly to publish 
porsions of the manuscript, with translations, from time to time," 

I may state here briefly tho results of my detailed examination of the manuscript. It 
consists of not less than five distinct portions I 

Tho first portion consists of 81 leaves. It contains the medical work of which I have 
published the commencement in the April Proceedings, and two pages of which are figured in 
the upper parts of the two plates accompanying the November and April Proceedings. 1 shall 
designate it by the letter A 

The second portion, to be called B, which immediately follows the first portion, consists of 
five leaves, gnd forms a sort of collection of proverbial sayings... A specimen of it is figured in 
the lower part (No. II) of the plate in the April Proceedings f 

The third portion, O, consisting of four leaves, contains the story of how o charm against 
saxe-bite was given by Buddha to Ananda while he was staying in Jétavana, the garden of 
Antthapinda, A specimen of this portion is figured in-the lower part of the plate in the 
November Proceedings 

The fourth portion, D, consists of six leaves. It is preseryed in a rather unsatisfactory 
condition, and appears to contain a similar collection of proverbial seyiugs as the second 
porzion, B 

The fifth portion, E, which algo consists of five leaves, contains another medical trentise 
It appears to be — so far as I can judge at present — the commencement of a larger work 


— s 0 





J This now publiahed in thé Vienna Oriental Journal Vol.-V, p. 108. a . š 
» The first instalment is published in No. III. of the Journal, As. Soc. Beng., for 1801. It is the fifth portion (F) ` 
of ths MB. 
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Besides these five connected portions, there appear to be a few detached leaves, quite 
unconnected with one another and with those larger portions. 
` Of the fourth and fifth portions no specimens have been published, but the fifth is writteds 
in the same stylo as the first portion. The fourth portion is written in an exceedingly slovenly 





disposed to believe that there are really only three distinct styles of writing represented in 


‘ascribe. The third is that of the third and fourth portions (O and D), which seam to me 
to differ more in the manner than in the character of writing, and may not improbably be -due 
to one scribe, though a different person from the scribes of A, E and B. 


I oome now to the question oftheage of the MS. Here the first points to be settled are the 
locality and class, to which the characters of the MS. belong. Mr, Fleet has clearly shown, in 
his Volume IIL of the Corpus Inecriptionum Indioarum on the Gupta Inscriptions, that, irrespeo- 
tive of varieties, there existed, at the time of the Gupta period, two very distinct classes of the 
ancient Nigart alphabet, the North-Indian and the South-Indian (soe Fleet, pp. 8,4). The text . 
letter for these two great classes is the character for m, which in the Southern alphabets 
retains ite old form ४ resembling the figure 8, while in the Northern alphabets thet old form 
has been displaced by a square cursive form Y, Tried by this test, it is at once seen thas the 
slphabot of our MS. belongs to the Northern olas, ` Throbgbont the MB, the square form M is 
used exclusively, It is partioularly distinct in the portions Oand D ; in A, B and E the left-hand 
curved line is drawn somewhat straighter. 

The Northern class of alphabets, however, is again divided into two great sections, which, 
though their areas overlap to certain extent, may be broadly, and for practical purposes suffi- 
ciently, distinguished as the Eastern and Western sections. The test letter in this case is the 
cerebral sibilant sha. In the North-Eastern alphabet its form is N, while in the North-Western 
alphabet its 1071 is Y .4 Examples of the former alphabet we have in the posthumons Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta, of about 400 A. D. (Fleet, pp. 1, 6), the Kshtum pillar 
inscription of Skanda Gupta, of 460 A. D. (Fleet, p. 65), and others in Mr. Fleet's volumes 
The same alphabet is shown to perfection in the Nepalese inscriptions, Bhagwanlal Indrajf's 
Nos. 1 to 10 and No. 19, published awíe, Vol. IX., p. 108 ; also in the Nepalese inscriptions 
Nos. 1 and 2, in Mr. Bendall's Journey in Nepal, pp. 72, 74. To this section also belongs 
a new copperplate of Dharmáditya (Samudra Gupta), lately found in the Faridpur district in 
Bastern Bengal. On the other hand, the other Nepalese inscriptions, ante, Vol. IX., Nos. 11, 
13, 14, 15, and in Mr, Bendall’s Journey, Nos. 8 to 6, exhibit the North-Western alphabet. 
The latter alphabet isalso to be seen in all-the Nepalese MSS., described in Mr, Bendall’s 
Catalogus of Buddhist Sanskrit M88., including the two oldest, Nos, 1049 and 1702, 


Examples of the North-Western alphabet in Mr, Fleet's volume are the Bilsad pillar ing 
cription of Kumara Gupta L, of 415 A. D., the Indér plate of Skanda Gupta, of 465 A. D., 
and others,® Also the Ttramina inscription in the Epigraphis Indios,- VoL L, p. 288, the 


* All subsequent referonoss to “° Flee ” refer to this work. : 
t At the same time the Indim N.-H. alphabet has the form R for the dental ac, the ro forms of ska and ea belug 


but slightly distinct from one another. The Indian N.-W. alphabet has W for sa, whioh is also used by the Nepales 
variety of the N.-H, alphabet, 

š The following Nos. in Mr. Fleet’s volume belong to the NB. class; Nos. 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 13, 18, 15, 82, 64, e, 
$6, 68, T5 | occasionally the Western form is used in bonjuncts, seh as kaka, shta, 

* The following Nos. belong to this class: Nos. 4, 10, 18, 16, 19, 90-81, 53—87, 48, 43, 45—54, —80, 63,.67, 70— 
71, 76,76, 80. Boe also the classificatary lists at the end of thie paper. I AE 
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Kurdre Gupta IL seal in tbe Journal, As. Soo. Beng, Vol. LVI, p. 88, and the Nepalese — 
insccip&ions above mentioned. 

In both the North-Eastern and North-Western sections there are divisions into varieties, 
som» of which Mr. Fleet has noticed. However, for my present purpose, there is no need to 
enter into any consideration of these. But the distinction of the two great sections is very 
marked, and can never be missed when once pointed out. 


There is one point, worthy of notice, with regard to these two great Northern divisions. 
It is this, that in India proper the North-Eastern alphabet gradually came to be entirely dis- 
placed by the North-Western alphabet, in comparatively very early times. This displacement 
must have taken place about the beginning of the sixth century A.D. For about 525 A. D. 
we already find an inscription in Jaunpur (of lévara Varman, Fleef, p. 228) which shows an 
exo usive North-Western character ; and there is not a single inscription known (so far as I am 
aware) after 500 A. D., which shows the distinctive marks of the old North-Eastern alphabet. 
Outside of India proper, that is in Nêpål, the North-Eestern alphabet maintained its 
ground for about three centuries longer; for the inscription, No. 4, ante, Vol. IX., dated m 
854 A. D., still shows the use of that alphabet. This survival is accounted for by the fact 
thas the North-Western alphabet apparently made ita way into Nêpål about & century and a 
half later than into Eastern Indis proper. For the earliest known inscription in tha alphabet 
is Mo, ll, ante, Vol, IX. which must be dated 655 A. D. For the purposes of manuscript 
wrising, as distinguished from documentary insoription, the North. Western alphabet probably 
made its way into Nèpål very much earlier, as shown by Mr. Bendall’s old MB. No, 1049, if (as 
I think it may well be) it is dated in 252 of the Gupta era, that is, in 571 A, D. 


Now the Bower M&S. is distinctly written throughout in the North-Western alphabet, 
Ths is an important point and must be kept in view throughout the following enquiry. The age 
of our MS. must be judged solely by the facts as disclosed by the circumstances of the North . 
Western alphabet. No conclusion that can be drawn from circumstances connected with the 
Borth-Indian or the North-Eastern alphabets may be applied to the determination of the age of 
our M8.. For it stands to reason, that no scribe, who was habituated to write in the North- 
"Western alphabet, would in any writing of his habitudlly introduce any peculiarity of the Bouth- 
Incian or North-Eastern alphabets, with which he was not familiar. ` 

Haring premised this much, I proceed to the consideration of the points that appear to me 
to afford the means of determining approximately the date of the Bower MB. 


Among the existing varieties of the North-Western alphabet, there is one which has most 
nearly retained its ancient character, Thisis the so-called SéradA alphabet, which is still current 
in Kaímîr and the adjecent Sub-Himalayan provinces, such as the Ohambá and Káhgrá valleys. 
Ths moet striking point of difference between the Báradá alphabet and its more ancient parent, 
the original North-Western alphabet, is the sign for the letter ya. The Bárad& alphabet uses 
the modern cursive form a while the original North-Western alphabet employed the more 
ancient tridental form 47. This is the test letter by which any inscription or manpsoript 
written in the Báradá characters may be at once distinguished from any inscription or manuscript 
wr-tten in the more ancient North-Western alphabet. . The latter I shall, for the sake of con- 
venienoe, briefly distinguish as the Gupte alphabet. The oldest MS. in the Siradk characters 
of She existance of which we know, is the so-called Heriuzi MS., of which Professor Bühler has 
published an sccount and illustrative plates, in Volume I. Part IIL of the Aneodota Ozoniensia! 
Aosording to him, “it is oertain that this MS. cannot date later than the first half of the 
sixsh century A. D.” (ibid., p. 64). . It employs throughout the modern cursive form of ya. On 
the other hand, the Bower MS., though showing in the writing of parts A and E, in many 





ae "ÉárudA"" is the name of a small group of &lphabets, the varieties of which differ a litle accarding to lóoality 
(XKminir, Obambá, eto.) or period or material of writing, obo- ; but the essential unity of the group is well known, and. 
it ig usa] to call ji Brad, l 
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respects, a very decided resemblance to the BaradA characters, employs in the portions B, G, D 
exolusively, in A, B almost exclusively, the older tridental form of the letter ya. It follows, 
therefore, that the Bower M8. is not written in the Harada alphabet, but in the more 
ancient Gupta alphabet, The general similarity of its letters to the Barada probably shows 
that the locality of its writing was somewhere in the extreme North-West of India, but its use 
of the ancient tridental form of ya shows that its date must be antecedent to the 
elaboration of the Barada form of the North-Western alphabet. When this event took 
place, 1 shall now attempt to show. 


The old form (though not quite the oldest, which was xL.) of the Totter ya was eJ or ok, 


It was made by two separate movements of the hand, one for drawing the left-hand perpendi- . 


cular, the other for drawing the remaining portion of the letter. The next step was an attempt 
to draw the letter with'one movement of the band. This led to the contrivance of the form 
tN by which the end of the left-hand orook or loop was brought forward to tlie point of juno- 
tion of the perpendicular and horizontal portions of tho letter. It was now possible to draw the 
letter with one stroke of tho pan, beginning with the top of the left-hand perpendicular, down- 
wards; then round the loop, from left to right, to the bottom of tho perpendicular ; then 
finishing with the right-hand crook or angle, This change was clearly due to the convenience 
of oursive writing. But the tendenoy of cursive writing to quickness and economy of effort very 
soon led to a further change, which produced the form A, by severing the point of junction. 
This form, which was the final result of tho procos, is still essentially the modern cursive form. 
The intermediate form, et’, as I shall presently show, only existed for a comparatively very 
short time, and is essontially & mere transitional form, f : 

, It is a well-accepted fact that cursive forms first make their appearance in manusoript 
writing, and may bo, and gonerally are, in use in MS. writing some time before they are intro- 
duced in‘ the inscribing of documents on stone, copper or other material Such doouments are 
of a conservative nature; they havo a tendency to preserve, old -forms, after these have long 
disappeared from ordinary MB. writing. The common or exclusive uso, in an ordinary Mg, 
of 8 distinctly archnio form is, therefore, a safe means of determining ite age. 


The old form of the letter ya was once current in all the alphabets of India, Inall of them 
it gradually bocamo displaced by some cursive form, But this displacement did not take 
Place in all of thom nt the same point of time. In the South-Indian alphabet it survived, 
at least in inscriptions, down to the twolfth century A, DS ‘The North-Eastern alphabet, 
as I havo alrondy romarked, waa, in India proper, as early ag tho boginning of the sixth century, 
superseded by the North-Western alphabet; but in Nepil it survived about threo centuries 
longer, and thoro, with it, the old form of ya survived, at least in insofiptions, down to the 
middlo of the ninth contury A. D. It should bo noted, however, that the old form of ya, in 
the shapo in which it survived in Népil, is somewhat different from the old form in its original 
shapo, as it was once curront in tho North,Indign alphabets. Its original shape is that of a sort 
of trident, of which the loft-hand prong makes a curve or even a loop, thus XJ or 57. Inthe 
Nepalcso shapo, tho ourvo or loop, is replaced by a ringlet which is poised on the top of the 
left-hand prong, thus QJ. The differonoe is marked, and the two shapes can be eesily 
distinguishod from cach other. 


The North-Woetern alphabet was the first to discard the use of the old form of ya. From 
it, as I shall presently show, the old-£orm disappeared, even in inscriptions, as early as the end 
of the sizth century A. D,; and from cursive writing in that alphabet, according to the well- 
known rule, abovo stated, it must have dianppeared much earlier. There is an obvious conclu- 








* Tn the old Knnnresc. where it much rosembles the later Nepalese form with the ringlet attached to the laft prong. 
Boe, «. g., tho Eastern Chalukya inscription of 1184 A. D., ante, Vol. XIV., p. 50, or the Kékatiya inscription 
-of 1183 A. D., ante, Vol. XL, 9.1 9, It hos now passed into the various modern cursive forms of tho fouth-Indjan 
alphabets, së n 
° Beo, ¢.9., the inscription No, 8, ante, VoL IX. p. 171. 
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sioa, which is suggested by these facts; it ig, that the invention; so to speak, of the cursive 
form of ya took place in the North-West of India, somewhere within the area in which 
the North-Western alphabet was current, ` 


The frst document known to us, from which tlie uso of the old form has entirely disappeared 
is the long BédhgayA insoription of Mahánüman of 553 A. D. (Kloot, p. 274). It nxes exclusively 
the transitional form, with one or two exceptions, in which the modern form itself ix usod.!0 In 
another short Bódhgay4 inscription of Mahiniman, of woont the samo date (Fleot, p. 278), the 
mo lero form is used exclualvely. In fact, after 600 A. D., there is no inscription known, which 
shows any trace of the survival ofthe old form. Inullof them the cursive form of ya ix fully 
established in exclusive use; thus in the Madha (Lokkhn Mandal) inscription of nbout 600.4. D. 
(Epigraphia Indica, Vol, I, p. 10),7 the Madhuban inacriplion of Tursha, of 631 A.D. (hid. p. 67), 
the Aphsad and Sháhpur inaoriptious of Aditynsdna, of abont 672 A. D. (Kloot, pp. 200, 208), the 
Déo Baranfrk insoription of Jfvita Gupta, of about 725 A. D. (Fleet, p. 213), tho Snuiüth 
inscription of Prakatáditya of somewhere in tho sovonth century (Floct, p. 284). To theso muy 
be gldod the evidence of those Nupalese insoriptious, which are not writion in tho North- 
Eagern or proper Nepalese alphabet, bnt in the North-Western characters; thns tho Patan 
inscription of 687 A. D. (see Ar. Dondall's Journey in Nepal, p. 77), tho Jaist (Kntinnndu) 
inscription of 750 A. D. (ibid. p. 79), the inscription of Siva Déva, of 748 A. D.. anothor of 750 
A. D., and the inscription of Jayadéva, of 758 A. D. (sce ante, Vol, IX, pp. 178-78). In all 
these insoriptions the modern cursive form is used exclusively 


Another piece of evidenoe, in the same dircction, is the Tibetan tradition respecting tho 
introduction of the Northern Indian alphabet into Tibet (see Journal, Asiatic Sociely of Bengul 
VoL LVIL pp. 41ff.). It is said that these charnctors wore introduced into Tibet by the ‘sage 
Bamblétsa, who brought them from Magndha, where he had rosidod from A. D. 680-650. ‘These 
cha~acters are known in Tibet as the “ Wartu” characters of Magadha; their forms, as -tradi 
tiorally preserved in Tibet, may be seen in Plate I of the Journal (ibidsm) , nud it will be seen 
that among these the letter ya las the cursive form. This shows that at the time of Bam- 
bh&'s visit to Magadha, in the second quarter of the seventh century A. D., the cursive form 
of ya was in current use in North-India.13 


I am not aware of the existence 7-8 single dated. inscription in North India, 
wrilten in the North-Western alphabet, which indubitably ‘proves any use, still leas 
the exolusive, or almost exclusive, use of the old form of ya, after 600. A. D. It follows 
from this evidence that, sinco the old form of ya had ontiroly disappoared from inscriptions, 
from the end of the sixth century (say from about 530 A. D.), it must have disappearod from 
the cursive writing of ordinary manuscripts long before. Accorlingly a manuscript, like the 
Bover MS., in whioh the old form is still used almost oxolusivoly, must be placed long beforo 
the end of the sixth century, and much nearer the beginning of it 


This conclusion is fully supported by the avidence of all the ancient dated (or practically 
dated) MSS. that are, as yet, known to oxist. Tho oldest is the Horiuzi MS. The date of its 
writing has been shown by Professor Bühler to be somewhere in the middlo of the sixth 
century, that is, between 520 and 577 A.D. (seo Anec. Ozon., p. 03 ff.). It exhibits throughout tho 
exclusive use of the cursive form of ya, thus showing that this cursive form was fully 





= Tho trynsitional form is here used in a somewhat modified and more ornate shape : 


31 The transitional form oocurs twice in this inscription, in y4na, ll. Gand ll, curiously enough, with the rowel 
è, or which woo pego 35, ; . 

71 Tbe “ Wartu ” characters exhibit in all test points the charncteristics of tho North-Western alphabet. This 
shows, what I have already observed (atte, p. 81), thas the North Eastern alphabet, which was once current in 
Magadha, was thore in very early times displaced by the North-Western alpbabot, It is said, however, that Sambhita’ 
only ™ partly” adopted the “ Wartu” characters for his Tibetan alphabet (Journal, ibid. p. 41). This explains the 
fact That the “ Wartu” or cursive form of ya does not appear in that alphabet. For tho letter ya that mage appears 
to herve drawn on the North-Eastern alphabet, which he must have known from Népal, where (as I have shown) it 
maintained its ground about three centaries longer than in Magadha. 
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established for MB. writing in the middle of the sixth oontury A. D., The next oldest 

MSS. are two, desoribed as Nos. 1049 and 1702 by Mr. Bendall in his Catalogue of Buddhist 

MSS. in the Oumbridge Library, p. xxxix. One of them is dated Samvat 252, which Mr. 

Bendall takes to be in terms of the Harshe era and to be equal to 857 A.D. For my part, I 

can see no valid objection, on palmographic grounds, to understanding the date in terms of 
the Gupte era, and as equal to 571 A.D. I do not notice any such material difference between 
the writing of the Horinsi MS. and the two Cambridge MSS. as to account for a supposed® 
interval of three centuries. Anyhow, both Oambridge MSS, exhibit the exolusive use of the 
cursive form of ya. 


The conclusion appears to me inevitable, that any MB. which shows, as the Bower MB. 
does, the exclusive use of the old form, or which shows an uniform absence of the use 
of the cursive form, cannot be possibly placed later than 550 A. D., and in all probabi- 
lity is very much older. The only question is, whether there are any indications in the Bower 
AIS. tbat render it possible to fix ita date somewhat more definitely, 


Here the following facts are to be observed. The first appearance of the modern cursive 
form of ya in any inscription is met with in the Bijayagadh inscription of Vishnu Vardhana, of 
871 A. D. (Fleet, p. 252), in éréyd, line 4 (if the plate can be trusted); and it is to be noted that 
it is used in junction with the vowel á. The old form, however, is more usua], as in ndmadhé- 
yéna, L 8, and ablivriddhayá, 1. 4, in both oases with the vowel ¢. The first appearance of the 
transitional cursive form is met with about thirty years later (seo below), but there can be no 
doubt that, though in the existing inscriptions, the first appearance of the modern form happens 
to be earlier, that form, as compared with the transitional form of the letter, is of later 
development? Probably there was no great interval between the development of the two 
forms. In any case, the invention (so to speak) of the transitional form and, with it, the first 
beginnings of the modern form of ya may, thus far, be placed at aont 850 A. D. 


The actual. first appearance of the transitional form is found in the Tusim insoription 
(Fleet, p. 269). It oocurs in the word yéydohéryya, 1. 8, again with the vowel 6, and side by 
side with the old form in wpayÓjyam.!* This is a very clear instance; but, unfortunately, the 
inscription is not dated, though on paleographic grounds it may be referred to about 400 A. D, 
The first occurrence of the transitional form in a dated inscription ia in the Indér oopper-plate 
of Skanda Gupta, of 465 A. D. (Fleet, p. 68), in the words abMeriddkay&, 1. 4, and «peyd- 
jyai, l. 7, in both cases with the vowels 4 and ó. Bide by side, the old form occurs in 
yógam, 1. 9, yd, 1. 11, abhtvriddkayé, 1. 8. Other instances ooéur in the KArttalat inscription 
of Jayanáütha, of 498 A. D. (Fleet, p. 117), in abMvriddhay£, 1. 7, and ohAréyd, 1, 15, here also 
with the vowels é and ô; and side by side with the old form in y4, 1, 10, lópayst, 1. 12, prdydna, 
1.16, yd, 1. 20. Another instance occurs in the Khôh inscription of Jayan&tha, of 496 A, D. 
(Fleet, p. 121), in the word abAiepiddhayf, 1. 8, again with the vowel 4, &nd side by side 
with the older form in pratyéytpanayast, l. 11, and préyéma, 1,17. A very clear instance 
ooours in the Jaunpur inscription of lévarevarman, of about 5925 A.D. (Fleet, p. 228), in 
cnvevdyé, 1. 2, again with the vowel 6. So again in the Mandasór inscription of Yasédharman 
of about 580 A, D. (Fleet, p. 149), in yf, 1. 4, again with thé vowel ô, and side by side with 
the old form in pédayór, l 5. Similarly in the Mandasór insoription of Yeésédharman as 
Vishpuvardhana, of 588 A. D. (Fleet, p. 150), in yéna, L 8, again with the vowel 4, and side 
by side with the old form ir. bhúrayô, 1. 8,15 y£na, 1. 8, 18, yo, 1. 17, 18. Likewise in the Khóh 
inscription of Barvandtha, of 538 A. D. (Fleet, p. 135), in nydyéna, 1. 18, 1. yé, 16, and pre- 








“SS tie aa reson i n Slob sas ae = S 13 A similar case, with regard to the development of tLe letter m, is noted by Mr. Fiset in his volume on the 
Gupte inscriptions, p. 8, footnote. ; 
मे, This instance was also noticed by Mr. ‘Fleet (p. 270, footnote 4). It is the identical form that ooours in the 
Boxer MB. I 
3 This is s very good instance for comparison, because in bhdrayd yéna the two forms stand in immediate juxta- N 
pomtion, 
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tyéydtpamnaka, 1. 9, again with the vowels £ and ó, and side by side with the old form in 
Upayét, 1. 18, grámayér, 1. 27, yé, 1. 25, y£, L 27, eto, These are all tho instances of the occur- 
rerco of tho transitional form that I have been able to discover among the 85 inscriptions in 
the North-Western (Gupta) alphabet, published by Mr. Fleet, 

Contemporary with them are the following instances of the use of the modern curgive 
form. In the Majhgawim inscription of Hastin, of 510 A.D. (Flest, p. 166), it oocurs in the 
words ohArégó, 1. 14, yd, 1. 16, pánfyóshu, 1. 17, yé, 1. 18, again with the vowels, á and ó, and 
side by side with the old form in the words aavaydpabhégyas, L 10, yd, L 11, ahayd, 1. 18.16 
The transitional form algo ocours in the word abhivriddhay, 1. 7. 

Now as to the conclusions that follow from the above statistics, note, in the first place, the 
exzeme rarity of the transitional and modern cursive forms, as well as the peculiar circum“ 
stances under which alone they occur. And here mark the following four points :—- 


(I) They occur onlyin a-small proportion of inscriptions. Of course, the only inscrip- 
tions with which we are here concerned are those that ase more or leas exclusively the old form. 
Those that already use the transitional or modern cursive forms exclusively are outside the 
question; so are, of conrpe, all those thas are not written in some variety or other of the North- 
Waetern alphabet. Now there are 85 inscriptions of the former description in Mr. Fleet's 
Vclume ILI. of the Oorpus Insoripiionsm Indicarum. To these may be added a few others, such 
as the TéramAge inscription in the Bpigraphia Indica, Vol. I, p. 288, and the Kumfra Gupta-seal 
in the Journal, Asiatio Society of Bengal, Vol. LVIIT, p. 88. Among these there are only ten 
insoriptiona, a little more than one-fourth, that exhibit the occasional use of the transitional 
and modern cursive forms at all The rest use exclusively the old form. 

(2) The transitional and modern cursive forms aocur, in that one-fourth of inscrip- 
ticns, exclusively in connection with the vowels 6 or 6.7 With all other vowels, $ e., in 
evary other case, the old form is used. 


(3) Even in connection with the vowels 6 and 6, the transitional and modern 
cursive forms are not obligatory, but optional. In fact, even with those vowels, the old form 
is used more commonly than the transitional and modern cursive forms. On the whole the 
former is used twice as often as the latter. 

(4) Of the two oursive forms, the transitional and the modern, the former is used 
mach more frequently than the latter (viz. transitional: modern = 18 : 4). 

In the second place, note that the period during which the sporadic use of the transitional 
and modern cursive forms occurs, is & comparatively well defined one. Its termini, so far as 
tha evidence of the available inscriptions goes, are from 871 A. D. to 588 A. D, or in round 
numbers from 370 to 540 A. D., s. 6» 170 years. Or, if we omit the very early case of the 
Bšrsyagadh inscription, of 871 A. D., as perhaps of a doubtful character, the transition period 
extends from about 400 to 540 A. D., that is, 140 years. Antecedent to this period, we find 
th» old form of ya in undisputed possession of the fleld, and subsequent to it, the cursive form 
of ya ig in equally undisputed possession. 

Now it appears to me that from these facts there is but: ane conclusion, to which one is 
irresistibly driven. It is this, that there is here disclosed to us evidence of the actual point in 
tine. when tho invention, so to speak, of the cursive form of ya was made, or, to speak more 
precisely, the application of it to the non-conjunet ye. For to suit the case of the conjunct or 
umder-written ya, the cursive form had been long before invented and exclusively employed. 
But to the non-conjunot ya, it only-began to be applied about 400 A. D. At first it was only 








Is In these onses the poculiarity of the form is also noted by Mr. ——— —À—ÀMurotüefeniasonceibpMr iech, p. 1. I 
n Probably it would also be used with the vowels ai and ax ; though no instance happens to ocour in the existing 


18 The single axcoption is tuo Aatrgagh seal, of about 555 A. D. ; and here there are probably peculiar reasons 
to aecount for it. í 
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applied tentatively and hesitatingly in those cases in which the non-conjunct ya carried the 
vowels é or ¢ (or aior au). But tho convenience of the cursive form gradually carried everything 
before it, and displaced the old form entirely about 540 A.D. Im all probability this process 
commenced, in the case of manuscript writing, earlier than in that of documentary 
inscription, perhaps already about 350 A. D., and terminated proportionately earlier, 
perhaps about 500 A.D. On the other hand, in documentary inscription the process began 
later nnd ended later. Here the use of the old form may have lingered on to about 600 A.D.p 
but from that date, ns already shown from the evidence of existing dated inscriptions, the use 
of tho cursive form of ya enjoyed an undisputed possession of the field, 


Accordingly, for practical purposes, the rule may be laid down, that any inscription in the 
North-Western Indian Alphabet which shows the more or lees exclusive use of the old 
form of ya must date from before 600 A. D. 


With regard to manuscripts the same rule must hold good, with this modification, that the 
termini must be put back by about 50 (or it may be 100) years; that is, a MS. showing the 
exclusive use of the cursive from of ya must date from after 550 or BOO A. D., while a 
MS. showing the more or less exclusive use of the old form of ya must date from 
before 550 or 500 A. D. and may date back as far as 850 A. D. 


That this rule, as deduced from the above collected facta, is correct ig proved by the 
Horiuxi MS, This MS. uses the oursive form of ya exclusively, and, as shown by Professor 
Bühler, it certainly dates from some time between 520 and 577 A. D. 


This rule further proves that the elaboration of the so-called Béradé alphabet may be 
placed about 500 A. D. For it possesses the oursive form of ya. Henco it follows that-any 
manuscript and & fortiori any inscription, written in the Báradá characters must 
certainly be later than 500 A. D. ; though as the Báradá characters, with slight modificationa, 
are used up to the present day in Kasmir and the adjacent regions, a mere consideration of the 
form of the cursive ya is insufficient to fix with any approximation the date of -auoh a manu- 
script or insoription in any particular year after that epoch. 


Now let us see the bearing of the resulta of the above enquiry on the question of the age 
of the Bower M8, It is to be noticed that, 


(1) The old form of ya is used almost exclusively throughout the MS. Indeed, in 
the second, third and fourth portions it is used exclusively, and it is only in the first and fifth 
portions, that the cursive (transitional or modern) form occasionally occurs. 

(2) This cursive (transitional or modern) form is never used, except when carrying 
the vowels ó or ai or ó or au. I 


(8) Even with those vowels, the use of the cursive (transitional or modern) form 
is optional ; though on the whole, it is more uspal than that of the old form. 


(4) Of the two forms ofthe cursive ya, the transitional and the modern, the former 
is used almost exclusively; the modera cursive form occurring only in a few isolated cases. 


The following examples are all taken from the two published plates; and I have only to 
remark, that the pages, figured on the two plates, are very fair specimens of the whole 
manuscript. 

The transitional cursive form is to be seen on Plate I, No. L* in yága 1. 1, ybga 1. 2 twice 
gógdnai 1. 8, irayfdaíam 1. 5, halpasét 1. 9,; again on Plate IIT, upper page, in jfvawiyd 1. 8, 
pagó 1. 4, poantyaisecha 1. 4, lépayét 1. 4, vimifrayst 1. 6, pragójayét 1. 6, avagáhayát 1. 6, 
yh... 1. 6, #4968 1. 8, pray&jay&i 1. 11. Note that it is always used with tho vowels £ or at 


or 6, 





Plate 1 is in the April Proceedings 1801, and Plate III in the Noromber Proceedings, 1890. 


\ 
\ 
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There is only one instance of she modern cursive form; it occurs in the Rksharg yét of 
pragüjaysi in Plate III, upper page, inline ll. Here we have the transitional and the modern 
cursive forms side by side in one word, the former form being used in the akshara yd, the latter 
in the akshara yéi. A similar instructive example of-the use, side by side, of the old and the 
transitional forms, we have tbidem in praydjayét, in line 6, where the old form is seen in the 
aksara yt, while the transitional form oocurs in the akshare yó. | 


Of the old form there are the following instances. On Plate I, No I, we have it in 
oh dry sayét 1. 10, and on Plate IIL, upper page, in «pakelpayéi 1. 9, * * 6६४ 1. 3, prayójayét 
1. 6, [60586 1. 8, pdyayé 1. 9, Note here again, that all these instances are with tho vowel 
4. Df the old form with the vowel ô there is no instance in the figured pages; but I havo 
notised a few cases in other parts of the manusoript. Of course, I exclude here, as being beside 
the precise point in question, all instances of the use of the old form in combination with 
any other vowel, only remarking, that it is used uniformly with all other vowels. 


To gum up, the examination of the two specimen pages shows : ad Nos. 1 and 2, that tho 
old form is used exclusively, except with the vowels 4, ai, ó and au9; ad No. 8, that out of 23 
inatenoes, in which the letter y is combined with the vowels á or ator 6, the cursive (transitionul 
and modern) form is used in 17, while the old form is used in 6; that is, the former is uscd 
abort three times aa often as the latter ; ad No. 4, that out of 17 instances of the use of tho 
transitional and modern cursive forms, the former is used 16 times, while the latter occurs only 
once; £, 6, that the transitional form is used almost exclusively. 


Now comparing the case of the Bower MS. witb that of the Gupta inscriptions, tho resnlt is 
this that the two cases, while fully agreeing in the mam pointa, differ only in one particular, 
namely, that the cursive (transitional or modern) form is nsed in the manuscript rather more 
frequently than the old form (vis., cursive: old = 8: 1), while in the inscriptions the old form 
is used rather more frequently than the cursive form (vis, cursive: old — 1: 2). This, how- 
ever, is nothing more than may be expected, if we consider that on the one side we have a caso 
of ordinary manuscript writing, on the other one of documentary insorip&ion, and remember that. 
(as Professor Bühler says, in Epigraphia Indica, p. 68) "everywhere in India the epigraphic ' 
alphabets are in nfany details retrograde and lag behind the literary ones.” Lae 

One thing, however, is clearly brought ont by the evidence above set out, that the writing». 
of the Bower MS. must be placed within that period, which, as we havo seen, is marked ont by 
that evidenee as the period of transition from the use of the old rigid form of ya to the use of 
the “still existing) cursive form; that is, for manuscript writing, within the period from 
about 850 to 500 A. D. 


It is true that in the second, third and fourth portions of the Bower M8., the old form is 
usec exclusively. There is no trace whatsoever of either the transitional or the modern oursivo 
forms. Judging by this ‘circumstance only, we should have to place the MS. still earlier, 
somawhere before the fifth century A. D. But this woüld certainly seem to be wrong with 
regard to the second portion, For the fact, that this portion was written after the firat, 
géoms to be clearly proved by the circumstance that it commences on the reverse of a leaf, on 
the obverse of which we have the ending of the first portion. Properly considered, howevor, 
that circumstance only tends to confirm the conclusion that the main portion (A, B, E) of the 
Bower MS. was written during the transitiondl period. For it is only natural to suppose that. 
during that period, some acribes had already more or leas adopted the new fashion of cursive 
writ.ng, while others, more oonversative, adhered to the older fashion. On the whole, therefore, 
consdering that the portions A and E of the MS. appear to manifest & decided tendency 
to a free use of the transitional form, it will probably be safer to place the date of the main 
portion of the M8. nearer to the end than the beginning of the transition period, that 


2 Of au there is n 





o instance in the figured pages, but I have met with a few in other pagos of the mannécript. 
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is to say, in the middle of tho fifth century (sey, about 450 A. D.). Tho portions 
O and D, however, may be referred to an earlier part of that period (say 400 A. D.). 


This result will probably be startling to most of my readers. There existe — and I adiit, 
hitherto not without reason — a general disposition to discredit any claim to great age 
on the part of any Indian manuseript. I nsed to incline to the same opinion, and the present 
result was an unexpected one to myself. But I do nob see how the force of the evidence can 
be gainsaid. : I 

Let us see what the objections are. In the first Place it is said, that the material of the 
MS. — birch bark — is of a nature too weak and flimay to permit us to believe that it 
could endure for such 8 length of time. This ‘argument has been already well answered'' by 
Mr. Bendall in his Catalogue of Buddhists Sanskrit MBI. P. XVII. ff., and by Professor Bühler 
in the 4meodota Orontensia, Vol. I, part III, p. 68ff. No à priori rule will apply ; all dependsion 
the circumstances under which a MS. may have been preserved; and the argument, from 
the nature of the material, will not stand for one moment against positive arguments from 
epigraphic history. Aooording to Lieut. Bower's account, the MS. “had been dug ont of the 
foot of one of the curious old ervotions just outside a subterranean city near Kuchar.” These 
erections are described as being generally about 50 or 60 feet high, in shape like 8 huge cottage 
loaf; built solid of sun-dried bricks with layers of beams now ctumbling away.” I suppose it 
cannot be doubted that these erections arè Buddhist stdpas. Such sipas often contain a 
chamber enolosing relies and other objects ; these chambers are generally near tho level of the 
ground or “at the foot” (as it is said) of the erection, and they are often dug into by persons 
who search for hidden treasures. In this way the MS. was probably dug out, perhaps not long 
before it was made over to Lieut, Bower. In such a practically air-tight chamber there is no 
reason why: & biroh bark MS. should not endure for any length of time. 


Another objection is that the characters used in a MS. are no guide to its age. It is said 
that “ characters of the Gupta type have been used in very late times, and indeed are in uso: to 
the present day all along the region from which the Bower MS. comes,” The characters which 
are here meant are those used in the Kafmtr, Ohamb& and Kings valleys, They are those 
whioh are commonly known by the name “Barad characters.” Those, as already remarked, 
are & variety of the North-Western alphabet, and are that variety whieh h&&. more than any 
other, preserved the shapes of its ancient parent, the North Western Gupta alphabet. Now 
it is not quite correct to say, that the BAradA alphabet has not changed ; it is quite possible to 
distinguish the modern form of the Báradá from ita more ancient form. But what is really 
important is this, that the Baradé alphabet, so far aa we have any dated evidence, never 
possessed, at any period of its existence, the old (Gupta) form of the consonant ya, ‘It 
always possessed exclusively the modern cursive form of that letter, I maintain, that 
there exists not a single dated MS. or inscription, written in any variety of the BArad& alphabet, 
which does not slow the exolusive use of the cursive form. This being so, it follows that any 
conclusions, drawn from facts connected with the Birad alphabet, have no application to a MB. 
which shows the almost exclusive use of the old (Gupta) form of yo, &nd which, therefore, 
is not written m the BAradA characters. Now, what conclusions can be drawn from the facts 
vonneoted with the Sáradá alphabet? Its exclusive nse of the oursive ya shows that ita elabora- 
tion is to be dated on this side of 500 A. D. But as it has but little changed the ahape of ità 
letters since the date of its inception, it follows, that any undated MS. or inscription written 
in the Sfirad& alphabet must be placed after 500 A. D., but may be placed almost at any 
time after that epoch. That is really all that can be intended by the principle that the Strada 
charactersare no guide 8810 age. More the principle will not bear, and it clearly is not applicable 
to a MS. which is not written in the Báradá characters, but in a form of alphabet more arohaio 
and very possibly the parent of the Birsd&, With the proviso, now explained, I fully agree with 
Professor Kielhorn's remark, made with reference to a Chamba Grant (ante, Vol. XVI, p. 7) 
that “it -would be impossible to determine the age, even approximately, from ita characters,” 
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these charaoters being, as Professor Kielhorn explains, the well-known ‘Biradi. Judging from 
thees characters, all that one conld say would be that the grant may date from any time after 
800 A, D., which, of course, would be g futile proposition. 


The main argument for the age of the Bower MB. is the preservation in it of the old form 
of yn, No objection can be raised on the ground that the old form was preserved much longer 
in tae South-Indian and the North-Eastern Indian (Nepalese) alphabets, As these alphabets 
diffar from the North-Western Indian, which is used in our MS., any conclusions, drawn from 

®the circumstances of those alphabets, have no applicability to our MS. It stands to reason 
that no scribe, used to his own North-Western Indian alphabet, would, in writing a MS., think 
of introducing the old form of a letter, which did not exist any more in his own alphabet, from 
anosher alphabet, unfamiliar to him, in which it did still exist. 
POSTSORIPT 

Since writing moat of the above remarks I have, as already stated, read and transcribed 
nearly the whole of ihe manuscript. I have carefully noted every occurrence of the 
aksiara yd, yò, yal, and yau, 


In the portions B, 0, 0, I have found the cursive form (either transitional or 
modern) used not once. The aksbaras yai and yau never occur; the akshara yê ocours 19 
times (B 4, O 18, D 2), always with the old form of ya. The akshara yd oocurs 9 times. 
(B 7, D 2), again always with the old form. 


In the portions A and E, the case stands thus: there are altogether 888 cases of the occur- 
rents of those aksharas, vis., 202 of yá, 125 of yd, 4 of yai and 2 of yau, In every case of yas 
and yas the transitional form GY is used. With yé and yd the transitional form is used 227 
times, and the modern form «£X, 18 times. The transitional form occurs 117 times with yé, 110 
times with yá, 4 times with yar, and twice with yaw. The modern form occurs 12 times with 
yá, and 4 times with yó. Altogether the cursive form ocours 249 times. The old form occurs 
78 times with yê and 11 times with yf. Fhe following table exhibits this : — 








o j| | | | pe 





Now with regard to point No. 8 (see p. 85), there being 249 cursive forms to 84 old ones 
among a tdtal of 338 cases, the proportion of cursive to old forms is as 8 to 1. With regard to 
the point No. 4, there being 283 transitional to 16 modern forms among a total of 249 cases, the 
proportion of transitional to moderri forms is as (About) 15 to 1. In both cases, it will be seen, 
the evidence of the entire manuscript most accurately bears out the evidence of the 
spesimen pages (see p. 37) and thus confirms my conclusions based on the latter. I may add 
with regard to the points Noe. 1 and 2, that in the portions A and E, the cursive (transitional or 
mocern) form never ocours in any other &kshara but those four: y£, yô, yet, yaw. With the 
aksharas ya, yd, yi, yl yu, yú, in every case, without any exception, the old form of], is used. 
The ooourrenoe of these six aksharas, especially of ya and yá is very frequent, and this fact all 
the more accentuates the striking circumstance that the cursive form is only employed with the 
vowels á, 0, ai, and gw. There must have been some reason for this peculiarity, — perhaps one 
of mere convenience of writing, though I cannot suggest any satisfactory one. I should note, 
that the vowels 4, 6, ai, and au are drawn, both with the old and the tursive forms, in every 
poseible variety : entirely side-marked, marked half on side and half on top, and entirely top- 
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marked. The cause of the peculiarity, therefore, cannot well have had any connection with the 
form of the vowels, 


I would suggest that similar statistical enquiries should be made with reference to some 
other leading letters; e. g. m, sk, the sub-scribed y, the super-scribed r; also with rogard to 
the numeral symbols. I have little doubt but that from such statistics may result some further 
useful land-marks for the determination of dates of writing. I hope to pursue the enquiry 
myself, so far as leisure from official duties will permit me. 





ADDENDUM. 


Since the publication of the foregoing paper in the Journal of the Asiatio Society of Bengal, 
I havo drawn up a sketch map of the distribution, and classifactory lists, of the insorip- 
tions on which my conclusions are based. As they may be found useful, I add them here. 


I clagsify (following herein Mr. Fleet) the early Indian alphabets into the South-Indian and 
the North-Indian, distinguished by their forms of the letter m. Inscriptions which show the 
form y are Bouth-Indian; those which have zt are North-Indian. 


The North-Indian alphabet T divide into the North-Eastern and North-Western varieties 
distinguished by their forms of the letter sh (cerebral sibilant), Inscriptions whioh show the 
form (b‘-partite square) U are North-Western, while those which have the form (looped 
square; N are North-Eastern. 


In the North-Western alphabet I distingnish the earlier Gupta and the later Post-Gupta 
varieties, whioh are distinguished by their forms of the letter y. Insoriptions whioh show the 
form cJ are written in the Gupta, those which have < are written in the Post-Gupta 
alphabet, 


In India proper the North-Western alphabet displaced the North-Eastern about the end of 
the fifth century. The year 500 A.D. may be taken as a convenient epoch of this occurrence. 


Not long afterwards the Post-Gupts began to displace the Gupta variety of the North- 
Western alphabet in India proper. The year 600 A.D, may be taken as a convenient epoch of 
the final displacement of the Gupta variety. Any inscription showing the old Gupta form 
of y may be placed before that date, 


In the following liste the inscriptions sre arranged in chronological order. Where the 
exact date is not known, an average date has been assigned, t, 6, some year within the reign of 
the king named in the insoription. For these reigns I have used my synohronistio table, 
published in the Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, Vol, LV III. The average dates may be easily reoog- 
nised by their having no equivalents in the column of Indian dates. Ina few cases, viz., Nos. 5 
16, 19, 20, 21 in List I, No. 11 in List IL, and Nos. 11, 12 in List III, there is nothing, at 
present, available to fix their dates, except the teet-letters themselves. These inscriptions, 
therefore, do not help to support my argument, and I have only inoluded them in the lista for 
the sake of completeness, and moreover distinguished them by italic type. At the same time, 
seeing that the lists without them amply sustain my argument, they add some weight to the latter 
post facium, 


With regard to Nos. 10, 11, 12 in List ITI. (marked by asterisks) I should explain, that in 
No. 10 (Késam inscription) no instance of the letter sh ocours. So far, therefore, the test fails, 
But it should bo noted, that in the North-Eastern alphabet, the dental and the cerebral sibilants 
are formed very nearly alike, with a looped square; ase, e. g., No 18 (Kabfum inscription). 
This looped or ringleted form of the dental s occurs frequently in the Késam inscription. 
Accordingly, I have classitied it with the North-Eastern list. For the same reason, I have in- 
oluded in that list the two Nos, 11 and 12; for though these inscriptions exhibit one or two 
cases of the cerebral sh, these are, in the firat place, not very distinct, and in the second place, 
they all oocur in ligatures, The latter are not trustworthy tests, for the North-Eastern form of 
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sh 18 not always used in them. Thus in the thoroughly North-Eastern inscription of Kahdum 
(No. 18), we have the North-Western form of sh in the ligature ksh of kshttipa (line 3), while 
tha North-Eastern form is used in the ligatures rsh and shth of varshé and jyfshiha respectively 
(line 4). I may add, that in the new Ferldpur inscription, in which both the dental and oere- 
` bral sibilants are of very frequent occurrence, they can only be distinguished with great 
diBoulty 


‘Similar remarks apply to No, 4 of List I. No instance of the letter sh is preserved in it, 
bui the charaoteristio form of the dental s helps to assign it to the North-Western variety. 

In the first List I have indicated, by means of a cross (1), those inscriptions which shew 
inetanoes of the transitional or modern cursiye forms of ya ; these are Nos. 3, 5, 10, 14, 15, 28, 
28 38, 34, 85. i 


List I. — Inscriptions in the Gupta variety of the North-Western Alphabet. 





TTusdm 0000000000 tmm . | 400 
.| Bilead ..................| Kamâra Gupta I 22e] 96 | 415 
.| Udayagiri ., (Kumara Gupta I) , 106 
Mathurá . (Skanda Gupta) e| 185 
«| Bhitar............, Bkanda Gupta (455-468) " 
.| TIndár ..................| Skanda Gupta ......................... 148 
.| Khóh....... Fastin .............. enn] 186 | 4 
do. ..«...०००००००००००००| do. ........... «| 168 
.| Bra... a... Budhagupta ...... riaan) 165 
| *K&rštalhi ......,.....| Jayantthsa "e 


Swe व फ Gl.q- Op kO ४० 
5१३३8३६ 





| Nirmaxd ...............| Bamudra BAMA ...... esee 
an| Ëran............. 4७०००५०० TéramAns (494-510) ...............| ++ 
Bhumart Sarvanútha............................... 189 ! 508 


š š $ 


tg 
a 
3 
a 
e 
n 
3 
hb. 
3 
i 
t 
£ 
S 


vee] Nagárjund ............ do. — e | 510 


. do. .................. do eeee] oc [516 
....| TJaunpur...............| lévara Varman (520-540) ..........| see | 525 
Khh........ Samkshëbha, ............ e 200 | 598 
Q wüliy&r eee) Mihirakula (518-640)..................| vee | 330 
Journ. A.8.B.,LVILL, 88.| Bhitart (sea) ......... Kumára Gupta IL seses ...... seres] i| 330 
Fleet's .. Mandastr ९०० ००० ००० १०० Yasbdharman ... «eene eee 430 


vee] TEhbh 42 sassa BarranAtha ........................... 214 | 534 


"RTÓCu Eg 
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None of the above inscriptions goes beyond the year 600 A. D.; hardly beyond the middle 
of the sixth century. The year 600 may, therefore, be taken as the extreme final limit of the 
use of the Gupta alphabet I ' 


List II. — Insoriptions in the Post-Gupta variety of the North-Western alphabet. 

















Eod Publication. Name of Inscription. Name of Fee sur A eto. Barty. ^a. 
BEES d Bédhgayé ...... m" Mahánáman i 269 | 588 
2 a No. 72 ......... 60: . aa qasaq 22 do. ^ asaras Y Pa aŠ —— e. | 568 
8| d No Te eds. dos sass ^ 25d 4 | 590 
4 | Epigr. Ind., I, p. 10 ...... Main aries. ov 0. eap -. | 600° 
5 ! Fleet's No. 89 ......... Stnpat (seal) ......... | Harsha Vardhana (606-648) ...... .. | 670 
6 | Epigr. Ind., I, p. 67 ......| Madhuban ......... -— do. “OS XL 25 | 681 
7 | BhagwanlAl's No. 11 ...... Katmandu ............ Jishnu Gupta ........ RA 655 
8 | Fleet's No. 49 .........| Aphsad Adityasêna (640-678) ............. =| «` | 660 
9 5 No. 43 ........| Bh&hpur ess do. x 66 | 679 
10 | Bendal's No. 8 .. Patan ..................| (Udayadéra) ...........................| 89 | 687 
11 | Fleet'a No. 79 .........| Sdrndih ............... Prakatdditya ........................... »' | 690 
12 "A No. 48 ...... ... Dédbarandrk ......... Jivita Gupta TI...,.............. ..' | 725 
13 | BhagwanlAl’s No. 18...... Katmandu ............| Bivadéva IL vertens ००० ००० ००० «० ००० ००| 148 | 748 
l4 No. 14 ...... do. venne! (J&yadóra IL) " 145 | 780 
15 Bendall’s No. 4 TETTEIT do. ७३००००००० ००० ves ttis 181 756 
16 | BhagwanlAl’s No. 15...... do. eene] Jayadéva LI. ...........................| 158 758 
es AC COP Horiuxi MS. १०० ease TET] eat. i 580 
Un AG sie secseesseces ers hale MB., No. ° 959 | 671 
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None of the abore inscriptions goes back much beyond the year 600 A. D.; the earliest is of 
588.4. D. The year 550, may, therefore, be taken as the extreme initial limit of the Post- 
Gupte alphabet. The latest inscription of the Gupta variety is of about 565 A.D. This 
shows that in the middle of the sixth century the Gupta and Post-Gupta alphabets were used 
simultaneously, the Post-Gupte coming into fashion, the Gupte going out of fashion, The 
process of displacement of the Gupte alphabet was going on through the sixth century. 
Although, therefore, an inscription, showing the Gupta variety, may not be'pleced after 600 
A. D., one showing the Post-Gupta variety need not necessrrily be placed after that date, but 
it may not be placed before 550 A. D. i 


To these remarks there isa double proviso. Firstly, they only apply to inscriptions; for 
manuscript writing the two limits should be placed probably about 100 years earlier. This is 
shown by the Horiuxi MS. which is written in a Post-Gupta variety and dates from about 580 
A. D. Secondly, they only apply to India proper, not to Népal, 


With regard to India proper, the following list shóws that the North-Hastern alphabet 
ceases to ooour towards the end of the fifth oentury ; the latest inscription is of 467 A. D. (No. 15), 
At the same time, List I. shows the occurrence of the North-Western alphabet within the North- i 
Eastern area in the early part of the sixth century; the earliest is the Jaunpur insoription of 
about 525 A. D. (No. 28). The year 500 A. D., therefore, may be taken as the epoch of the 
displacement of the North-Hastern alphabet in India proper. It was the Gupta variety of the 
North-Western alphabet that displaced it. Soon afterwards, however, about the middle of the 
sixth century (of. No. 28 of List I. with Nos. 1, 2, 8 of List IL.) the Gupta variety itself was 
displaced by the Post-Gupta variety. This shows that there never was a Post-Gupta variety 


ag te Pert hee L ea sn 
B The Bhitart inscription of about 400 A. D. (No. 9, List L.) would be a still esrHər instance, but it is too badly 
Preserved to be safely used. š 
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of tha North-Eastern alpbabet; and as a matter of faot, no inscription has ever been 
discovared in India proper exhibiting both the North-Eastern form of sh 4 and the Post-Gupta 


form cf y A. 


List TO. — Inscriptions in the North-Hastern alphabet (only Gupta variety). 





















A^ Run juge eee ल : 
s ed Publication, Name of Inseription. Namo of King, eto. m D 
TES = 2 

^| Dharmáditya ...........................| s | 990 
9 | Fleet's No. 1-....... eene s] Ohandra Gupta TI (395-414) ...... ... | 400 
Srl 5 SNO 4 wee 1 32४०० ०६३३ ०६० 6 60. ees| 88 | 407 
gh 7४०. 6...... - gc dE. — . ww» ... | 410 
5| , No.89 ......| Mihrault ............... doc . ०). ds e. | 410 
8| , No. 9.....| Gadhw& ............... Kumåra Gupta I (414-454) ......... 98 | 417 
7| , No. 8.....| GadhwA ............... do, > —^ "^ esses e | 417 
8| ,  No.804 ..... doi. Ce .. | 420 
9| »  No.ll......... eevee GOs, eee 129 | 448 
10 No. . ROBB .................. Bhima Varman ........................| 109 | 458 
1| , | AWNo.68......PDéóriyd .............. oer .. | 40€ 
19 | , No.75 ......*Sdrndih moroses sn 400 
18 | , No. 18 ......| Kahun ............... Skanda Gupta (455—468) ......... 141 | 460 
l| , No.12.....| BIDAT .................. do. 47635 qoe | 460 
18 | ,  No.98 .........| Gaqhw& ............... do " .| 148 | 467 
16 .| Sivadéva I ......... seeks 316 | 685 
17 do. Saves 635 
18 | Bendall’s No. 2 ......... .| Armsuvarman .. 84 | 639 
19 do. š e 34 | 639 
90| , Now 7..| do ............ do. MPRA eui] सो: 1! 644 
21 SEN do. S 44 | 649 
22 | Jishnu Gaupta..........................| 48 | 653 
23 ue do. FRR NES RE AE 653 
24 : see i. ied MAnaddrs ०3 ०४४००४० ७० | 988. | 706 





....| Bivadéva 11 ............................. 


With regard to Népal, List IIT. shows that the North-Eastern alphabet survived down to the 
middle of the ninth century ; the Jatest inscription is dated 854 A. D. At the same time it 
also shows that the North-Western alphabet in the Post-Gupta variety was introduced in the 
middle of the seventh century. Its first appearance is in the Jishnu Gupta inscription of 
about 355 A. D. (No. 7 in List II.). This is an instructive instance. Of Jishnu Gupta we have 
three inscriptions, vis., Bhagwanlal’s Nos, 9, 10 and 11. Of these Nos. 9 and 10 (see Nos. 22, 23 
in List JIL.) are exclusively in the North-Eastern characters; moreover, No. 9 is dated in 658 
A.D. This fixes very approximately the date of No. 11. But this No. 11, exhibits the ourious 
fact of & mixture of North-Western Post-Gupta and North-Eastern forms. In line è ' 
(kshébaaytivd) and l. 16 (parshadi) we have the North-Western form of sh; moreover, through- 
out tha inscription we find the Post-Gupta form of y. But in line 9 (jishau) there is used the 
North-Eastern form of sh. It seems to me, that we have here an indication of the exact time 
when the North-Western Post-Gupta alphabet was first introduced into Nêpål. 16 must have 
been Curing the reign of Jishnu Gupta, in the middle of the seventh century. This alphabet 
did nct, however, st onoe entirely supersede the older North-Eastern variety. Tho latter 
oontinaed to exist by the side of the newer N.-W. Post-Gupte variety, for about two centuries 
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longer, being used by tho Lichchhayi family in their inscriptions, while the Th&kurt family 
adopted the newer variety, 

The sketch-map of the distribution of the two Northern varieties throws some further 
light on the subject. It will be observed that, with two exceptions, all the insoriptions in the 
North-Eastern alphabet lie from Kéeam or Allahabad east-ward. Those in the North-Western 
variety lie to the West and South-West of tho North-Bastern area. Thisis the cago up to about 
the year 500 A.D. After this date (as will be seen by the dates noted with the place-names) 
the North-Western inscriptions spread over the whole of the North-Eastern area. The only 
exception is the Pahlâdpur insoription, with its very early date of about 870 A. D. (No, 2in 
List L). 

Another noteworthy point is, that the North-Eastern inscriptions are nearly all crowdad 
together, just south of Nêpål, and in (what I may call) the home-provinoes of the Gupta empire. 
Add to this, that, in India proper at least, they are confined entirely to the period of the height 
of the Gupta rule, 1.4, to the reigns of Chandra Gupta II, Kumara Gupta I, and Skanda 
Gupta, The earliest is the Allahabad inscription under Chandra Gupta II, about 400 A. D., the 
latest is the Gajhwk inscription, under Skanda Gupta, in 407 A. D. (see List IIT). Their 
period is just about & hundred years, from the end of the 4th to the end of the 5th century. 
The Pahlidpur inscription certainly falls before that period; for it shows the very ancient 
Indo-scythio angular form of m. Theexact epooh when this angular form of m was superseded 
by the square form % is not yet known; and it is very desirable that this point should be 
statistically worked out. But the Bijayagadh insoriptions of the year 871 A. D. shows the 
same angular m, and the gold coins of Ohandra Gupte and Samudra Gupta already show 
the first beginnings of the uso of the square form of m. The Pahlådpur inscription may, 
therefore, safely be placed about 370 A. D. or earlier, that ia, in the reign of Chandra Gupte I, 
Tt seems clear from this fact, that the North-Hastern alphabet has some peculiar connection 
with the imperial Gupta family. If we remember that this alphabet was also current in Népal 
and that the-Guptas entertained intimate relations with the ruling Lichohhay! family of 
Népil, it becomes probable that the North-Eastern alphabet was introduced into India proper 
under the Liohchhavi influence. Ohgndrs Gupta I married a Liohohhavt princess and founded 
the Gupte empire. Samudra Gupta and Ohandra Gupta II gave it its wideat extension, and 
they left their landmarks in the Partdpur insoription in the east, and the Mihrault and Udaigiri 
inscriptions in the West and South-West (Nos. 1, 4, 5, in list IIT), As the Lichchhavts them- 
selves originally came from North-Hastern India (Pataliputra = Patna), their alphabet poesibly 
may, after all, claim an indigenous Indian origin, 

I see that Professor Bühler suggests, that the dates of Dr. Bhagwanl's Nos. 1—8 are not 
to be interpreted (as dono by Mr. Fleet and myself) as Gupta, but as Vikrarha dates (see Vienna 
Oriental Journal, Vol. V. p. 219). If this suggestion should prove correct, some of the details in 
the foregoing observations will require re-adjustment ; but the main pointe of my argument are 
not Aífegted by this question, Nor, so far as I can sea, does it affect Prof, Bühler's own view 
regarding the origin of the Gupta era, That view doos seem to me probably true, We must 
await Prof. Bühler's promised full statement of his objections to Mr. Fleet's interpretion of the 
dates. In the meantime the probabilities seem to me greatly in favour of the latter. It seems 
diffloult to understand how the Malays pra — for that is really the Vikrama era — should hay3 
got into Nóp4l at so early a period. 


With regard to the Faridpur inscription, referred to several times in the foregoing 
remarks, I may give the following preliminary information. Ii was found, not long ago, in ths 
Paridpor district of Eastern Bengal. It is written in the early Gupta characters of the North- 
Eastern class. lt shows throughout the old form o of y; the transitional cl and modern 
ch] forms never ocour. It furthers shows throughout the North-Eastern form J of sh, which 
is very difficult to distinguish from the dental s. The inscription refers itself to the reign of 
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a king Dharmaditya, but is not dated. It records the gift of a piece of land to a Brahman 
Sénrasvimin of the Lauhitya géira and the VAjasinfya 403४6, by a person called Vasu- 
déva Svàmin, apparently for the erection of a dharmaéild. The inscription commenves as 
follcws 


Svasty = asyám = prithicydm = apratirathd = Nriga-Naghusha - Yaydiy - Ambartsha - sama- 
dhrita - Mahdréjddhérdja - Srt - Dkarmmddtiya - bhaftáraka - réjyé tad - anwmédan - dlabdh - 


gpa (nadhyfna P) Kásikáydih mahápratihár - dparika - Nágadévasy = dddhydsana-kéls. 


This commencement strikingly resembles that in the well-known Gupte inscriptions, The 
term. epratiratha, moreover, is one peculiar to Samudra Gupta (see Fleet, p. 14, footnote 4); 
and there are other indications, pointing to him as being referred to here as the DharmAditys. 
All she great Gupta rulers, Chandragupta IL., Kumara Gupta I., Skanda Gupta, have honorific 
titles formed with ddttya (Vikramaditya, Mahtndraditya, Kramáditys, respectively). In all 
protability, Samudra Gupta, who was the first great ruler of the family, also hed such a title; 
and I would suggest, that Dharmáditya was his title. Soldered on to the plate is a seal, show- 
ing `n the upper portion the standing figure of Lakshmi, entwined by lotus stalks and flowers, 
and on esoh side % very small elephant beeprinkling her with water. The scene shews & very 
close resemblance to one represented on a tympanum in the Ananta cave, and figured in Fergusson 
and Burgees's Cave Temples of India, plate I, fig. 1. Similar, though not quite so closely 
resembling, is the representation on the back of the uppermost beam of the southern gateway 
of tae Sanchi sttpa, figured in Ferguseon's Tres and Serpent Worship, plate VIII; also that on 
the Raypur oopper-plate seal, figured in Fleet’s Gupta Inqoriptions, plate KX VII. In the lower 
compartment, almost effaced, there seems to be the legend Srf-Mahárájádhiréja-Dharmmá- 
dityasya, 'Fhis, no doubt, is not the usual seal of the Guptas; but there is nothing to show, 
when the more usual Garuda seal was adopted. However, the question of the ascription of the 
plate may better be reserved till I shall be in g position to publish the whole inscription. 
Unfortunately the plate has suffered in some places so much from corrosion and inexperienced 
cleaning that I have not yet snoceeded in fully reading 





FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GEO, FR. D'PENHA. 
No. 12. — The Fortune-tellers Daughter. 


Onee upon s time there was a woman whose vocation was to tell the fortunes of people. 
She was one day invited by the páf& of her village to tell the fortune of his new-born child. 
The pá# had also invited the prinoe of that village! to witness the ceremony. 

Late in the evening the fortune-teller wont to the páf?s house, but as she was entering thé 
house she was stopped by the prince, who told herto see him on her way home. She pro- 
misod to do so and entered the house, the prince remaining outside as a sentry to prevent any 
stranger entering the house during the fortune-telling. The fortune-teller, having per- 
formed many ceremonies and read out of many books, told the p£/él what would be the fate ‘of 
his shild. 

After she had finished her business and received her dues, and wes going away, she was 
again stopped by the prince who asked her what was in the fortune of the páfol's child. 

The fortune-teller replied : — “ What the child's fortune is I have told the péj4l; why do 
you want to know P” 

But the prince alternately begged and threatened, and said he would not let her go till she 
had told him the child's fortune. Bo at last she told him what it was. The prince next 





T [This is interegting as showing what ideas the words “king, prince, queen, princess,” &o., convey to the 
minds of the ‘‘ folk.” The prose rendering df “king” should no doubt be “‘ local magnate.” — Ep.] 
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asked her totell him his own fate. She was at first reluctant to do so, but after much 
pressure, she said :— 


“ Your fate, O prinoe, is this. To whatever age you may attain; whenever yon may die, 
— now or & hundred years hence, — it is written in your luok, that your head will be 
pounded by a strange queen! This, O prince, is in store for you!" 


When the prince heard this, he thought to himself : — “Surely not | I will not wait to be 
killed by g strange queen, or have my head pounded,” 


Thus thinking, he drew his sword and cut off his own head, which flew off and fell intoa 
jan, al close by! 


Now it happened that the king of a nefghbouring country passed that way on the follow- 
ing morning, and seeing the head of the prinoe, took if up, carefully wrapped it in a hand- 
kerchief, and, carrying it home, put it in a drawer. Every day, before he left the house and as 
soon as he came home, the king used to open the drawer and look at it. The key of this 
drawer he keptin hisown pocket, while the rest of the keys were in the oustody of the 
queen, who was never told a word abont the head. The fact of giving her all the keys but one 
aroused the curiosity of the queen. Bo one day she slyly took the key from theking's pocket, 
and when he was gone, she opened the drawer, and there saw the head. The face being 
beardless, it looked like that of « woman. She suspected, therefore, that the head must be 
that of a concabine of the king; and thought that the concubine having died, and the king 
being very much attached to her, he must have brought home her head and kept it * memoriam, 
that he might at least have the satisfaction of looking at her head! This naturally aroused a 
spirit of jealousy in her breast; so she took the head, and putting itin a mortar, pounded 
it into flne powder with a rioe-pounder. Thus was falfilled what was told by the fortune- 
teller to the prince ! 


When the fortune-teller got home it was later than she expected, for she had had to tell 
the fortunes of two persons. Her daughter asked her why she was so late, and she replied 
she was late because she had had to find out and tell the fortunes of two persons, the péféi’s 
child and the prince. Tho girl then asked her mother to tell her her own fate, and after 
much entreaty and pressure, the old woman said: — ‘In your fortune, daughter, it is written 
that yon will marry & MAiig, by whom you will have a son, and later on you will marry your 
own son. So it is written in yoar fortune |" 


“Surely not,” thought the daughter to herself. “I marry a Maig! That will never do. 
I would rather go to a desert and lead a solitary life than remain hero and eventually 
marry a Mang!” 

So saying, she left the house then and there, and went into a desert, where she lived on 
what leaves and fruit she could get, She lived in this state for some time, when one day she 
baw a person coming towards her on horse-baok, The cavalier asked her who sho was, and what 
* she was doing there. She told him that she was a person living in retirement. He, too, said 
he was also living in retirement, and asked her if she would &ocompany him and live 
with him. Not knowing who the speaker was, and thinking he was a great personage, the 
fortune-teller's daughter willingly agreed to go with him. Now this man's house was 
several days’ journey from there, and on the way she ate and drank with him. When they 
reached his house, the fortune-teller's daughter found in it the flesh of dead cattle and 
dato-palm brooms, which are the sure signs of a Máüg. She eursed herself for agresing to 
accompany the man; but she was reminded of what her mother had told her, and which had 
proved true, despite her living in retirement! She left the Mihg's house immediately, and again 
took to the desert, but this time to another one. She, however, became pregnant, and in due 
time brought forth a son. She took the child, tore a piece of her own sárí, and, wrapping 


8 A Ming is a low caste person ; ho is considered eren lower than a Mihir, 3 Huphemism for sexual intercourse, 
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the child up in it, threw it in a bush, and went to g strange country, where she took 
employment in the king’s house as e washer-woman. The child was picked up by the 
xing of another country, who had happened to pass through the forest, and taken home and 
-rell cared for. As the king had no children of his own, he adopted this child as 8 son, and it 
-vas everywhere known as tbe prince of that country, One day this prince (for so we must 
eall him), when he had grown up, happened, in company of 8 friend, to pass through the 
sountry where his mother was, and saw her at the tank washing clothes, He was so ena- 
moured of her beauty that he asked her whence she came. She told him that she was a 
servant to the king of that country. He then went home and said to his foster-father : — 


* Father, there is & young woman at the palace of a certain king, and unless you get me 
married to her, I will never rest satisfied, and starve myself to death,” 


The king, who loved him exceedingly, did not like to refuse his request, and at once wrote 
to the other king and made arrangements for the marriage. Both parties made preparations 
en a grand scale to celebrate the occasion with befitting pomp, and in due time, on an appointed 
day, the son was married to his mother unawares. The wedding over, the bride was taken 
zo the bridegroom's house. In the evening when they retired to bed, the bride chanced to see & 
zag hanging on the bedstead. On close examination she found it to be the very same rag, 
which she had torn from her séff, and in which she had wrapped her child before throwing it in 
the bush. She at once concluded that she had married her own son! But, there being no 
help for it, she lived with him happily as his wife! She was, however, convinced of the 
truth of what her mother had told her; and had learnt that no one can ever escape from 
“he fate that is written on the forehead.‘ 





MISOELLANEA. 


MISCBLLANEOUS DATHS FROM INSORIPTIONS 
AND M88. 


1.— Mr. Fieet's examinations of Hindu dates 
nave led to the conclusion? that “even in South- 
am India, or at least in some parts of ib, tha 
emdaia southern arrangement of the lunar fort- 
nights was not coupled with the Saka years until 
a comparatively late period," in fact, not before 
A.D 804. Compared with this, it may be in- 
^eresting to learn from some dates in M. A. 
Sarth’s Inscriptions Sansorites du Oambodge, 
that, in Oambodia, the amanta scheme was 
‘sed in connection with the Bake era at least 
as carly as A.D. 626. 


On p. 41 of M. Barth’s volume is a date of a 
stone inscription from Vat Ohakret, the chief 
items of which are*— 

Pinjtbhütà  £ak-Abdó 
7Tvàsearé Mádhav.&dau... 


vesusjaledhi-garatre 
... . kumudavana- 


patau Thrurd Krittikaydm |; i.s., in the Saka year 
848, on the first day of Vaisåkha, the moon being 
in (the sign) Taurus (and) in (the wakrhaira) 
Krittika. 

This date does not furnish sufficient particulars 
for exact identification, but the fact that the 
moon is stated to have been in the nakshatra 
KrittikA (No. 8) proves all the same that the first 
of Vaiédkha spoken of was the first of the bright 
half, and the month therefore the emdnta Vaiéd- 
kha. For had it been the first of the dark half, 
or, in other words, the first of the pérnimdnia 
Vaisdkha, which follows immediately upon the 
full.moon day of Chaitra, the moon would have 
been in Ohitrá (No. 14) or Bvåti (No. 15). And the 
possible equivalents of Vaisükha-éudi 1, 4. s., the 
first of the amásta Vaitükha, actually aro — 


for Saks 548 current, the 13th April, A. D. 625, 
when the first titht of the bright half ended 16 h. 





* [Thus story is interesting for three reasons. Jt introduces us toa novel and very quaint version of our old 


ariend Blue Board. I+ gives us an insight into a queer atate of morality, in which it is a more dreadful thing for 
u woman to marry into a caste beneath her than to marry her own son. Iiis to be observed that the heroine calmly 
endures the latter evil, bui cannot bear the former. And the moral of the tale apparently is that it is no ain to 
follow your fate, whatever it may be. This is a talo among Christians, be it observed. — Hp. } 

1 Bee Gupta Inscriptions, Introduction, p. 70, note 2; and ante, Vol. XVIL pp. 141 and 144. 

3 I quote the words, as corrected by the Editor. 
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18 m., and the moon was in Krittika up to about 
98h. after mean sunrise; and — 


for Saks 548 expired, the 3rd April, A. D. 696, 
when the first tithi of the bright half ended 4 h. 
46 m., and the moon entered Kritt!ik& aboat 6 h. 
84 m. after mean sunrise 


In & short inscription from Vat Prey Vier, on 
p- 74 of the same volume, we find an even more 
interesting date, of which it will be sufficient to 
quote the words — 


YatS kGl4 Sakfndch  mara-tenu-vishayzir = 
Mmá&dhavó shódas-Ahé Jivas-chapéja-siryy6d 
D ciu We IDE Oxo €. S - maitrameindur ; 
i. o., when the Saka year 589 had expired, on the 
sixteenth day of Vai&&kha, Jupiter being in (the 
sign) OhAps (or Dhanuh), the sun in Masha, 
and the moon in (the nakshatra) Anuradha, 


Here again the Vaifikha of the date was olearly 
the amdnia Vaifdkha, and tho 16th day, spoken 
of, was Vaiédkha-badi 1, and the true equivalent 
of the date undoubtedly is the 15th April, A.D. 
667, as may be seen from the following data, The 
new-moon which introduced the bright half of 
Vaisdkha of Baka 589 expired was 9 h. after mean 
sunrise of the 80th March, A.D. 667. Oounted 
from that dey, the 14th day was the 15th April, 
A.D. 667, when the first tithi of the dark half 
(of the amdnia Vailkkha) ended 4h. 98 m., and 
when the moon was in Anur&dhá up to about 
Q9 h. 90 m. after mean sunrise. On the same 
15th April the sun was in the sign Mésha, which 
it had entered on the 20th March; and Jupiter, 
as required, was in Dhanuh, having entered that 
sign, by the Báryssiddhánta rule without bfja, on 
the 20th January, A.D. 667, and remaining in it 
fill the 16th January, A.D. 668. 

The statement that Jupiter was in (the 9th 
sign) Dhanuh in this caso is really equivalent to 
saying that the current Jovian year was Kri- 
dhana, the (12 + 12 + 9 = ) 83rd year, counted 
from Vijaya as the first; and the special interest 
of this date lies in this that, while the scheme 
of its lunar month is the a&mánta, so-called“ 
southern soheme, the system followed 1n 
regard to the Jovian year is the northern 
mean-sign system. 

On p. 88 of M. Barth’s volume the 1001 day of 
"Vai&kkha of the same Saks year 589 is mentioned 
with, amongst others, the remark that the moon 
had reached the middle of the sign fiiha. This 
date would correspond to the 8th April, A. D. 





5 From the copy which I owe to the kindness af Pro- 
fessor Kern I seo thai the inscription was originally 
edited by him in the Bijdragen tot de Taci-, Lend- en 
Volbenkunds von Nedertandech-IndJ, 4o volgr. DL. X. 





667, when the 10th tihi of the bright half ended 
about 17 h. 26 m. after mean sunrise, and when, 
at sunrise, the moon was m the eleventh degree 
of Biihha. 


2. — On p. & of thelate Dr. Burnell’s Hlemonis 
of South-Indien Palgography we find the remark 
that the Javanese Baka era begins in A. D. 74; 
and this remark has ante, Vol. X. p. 914, nore 7% 
been quoted by another distinguished scholar, 
apparently in support of the statement that “in 
ancient times the initial dates from which the 
different Indian eras were counted were subject 
to fluctuations of several years." Whatever may 
be the practice af quite modern times, it is certain 
that down to nearly the end of the 14th 
century A. D. the Baka reckoning in Java did 
not differ from the pustomary Indian reckon, 
ing, Thig may be seen from the following 
Javanese Baka dates, whigh all work qut properly 
with the ordinary epoph A. D. 77-78. 


Profesgor Kern has published? a Sanskrit in- 
scription from Java of the Baka year 654, the 


date of which he reads thus : — 
Bakéndrémtigaté érut-indriya-rassir = mgt- 
(Akt)krità vateard 


var=éndau dhavala-traytdaéi-tithan Eha- 
drottaré EArttikd | ; i.e, in the Saks year 654, 
expired, on Monday, the 18th lunar day of the 
bright half of Kårttika, the moon being in (the 
nekshaira) Uttarabhadrapadh. — The corres- 
ponding day, for Baka 654 expired, and with the 
ordinary epoch of the Saka ara, is Monday, the 
6th Ootober, A. D. 739, when the 18th tiki of 
the bright half ended 18 h. 17 m., and the moon 
was in Uttarabhadrapada up to about 15h. 
8 m. after mean sunrise. 

And in & paper of Professor Kern’s ' over cene 
Oudjavaangche Oorkonde van Haka 782” there 
are two other Javanese dates, one of which is — 


Bakavarshatita 782, Kfrttikamisa, tithi trayð- 


daíi éuklapaksha,.. "Vri-vára,. : + Asvini 
n&kshatra, . . Vy&tipátayóga, . . . . 
Taithilakarana ; i. e. Saka 782, Brihaspati-vára 


or Thursday, the 18th Iunar day of the bright 
half of K&rttika, the nakshatra Awvint, the góga 
Vyetipata, and the keraga Taitile; and the 
other — 


Bakavarshatita 1295, Asnjimtag, tithi trayodas 
krishgapasksha, . Bu-vara . -} toa, 
Baka 1295, Bukra-vára or Friday, the 18th Icnar 
day of the dark half of Asvina. 


oo 

* In Verslagen en Modedeslingen der Kon. Akad. san 
Wetenschappen, Letterkunde, 2 R. 10 D., Amsterdam 
1881, pp. 94 and 102. 
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Ere the proper equivalente, with the ordinary 
epo»h of the Baka era, are: — for the first date, 
and Baka 782 expired, Thursday, the Sist 
October, A. D. 860, when the 18th tühi of the 
bright half end the karena Taitila ended 10 h. 
29 n., and when the nakshatra was Asvint up to 

eit 3. 10 m., and the yéga VyatipAta up to है h. 
16 m. after mean sunrise; and for the second 
date, and the amdata Advins of Baka 1295 expired, 
Fr-day, the 14th October, A. D. 1378, when the 
13th tithi of the dark half ended 20 h, 49 m, after 
mean sunrise. 


६. — Ants, VoL XVII p. 162, and Vol. XIX. 
129 and 426, Mr. Fleot has treated of some 
dates which, instead of quoting & lunar 
month, give us the sign of the sodiac in which 
the sun happened to be on the day intended by 
the date. An early Vikrama date, which is very 
similar to Mr. Fleet’s Saka date in Vol XIX. 
p. 120, ooonrs in line 32 of the Shékhavatt (or 
Harsha) stone insoription of the reign of the 
ObShamana Vigrahardja, first published in the 
Journal Bong. As. Soc, Vol. IV. pp. 870-884. 
Acoording to the rubbings and impressions sup- 
plisd to me by Mr. Fleet and Dr. Burgoss, tho 
dazo, which is given incorrectly in the published 
version, runs really thus: — 
JhtdavdA(bdA Ach sahasré trigupa-nara-yutó 
Bichhe-rasau gaté-rkké 
suki y-Asttetri[ti*](ya] Bubha-Kara-sehits 
Bóms-v&réna tasyim |; 
¢. +» when 1027 years were completed, and when 
the sun was in the sign Birhha, on the third 
brght lunar day which was attended by (the 
actshaira) Kara (or Hasta) and (the yoga) 
Bcbha, on a Monday.—In northern Y. 1027 ex- 
pired the sun entered the sign 81775 9 h. 49:8 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 26th July, A. D. 970, 
wlioh was the 6th of the dark half of the pár- 
gindaia Bhádrapada. The third of the following 
bright half of the same BhAdrapedsa was Monday, 
tbe Sth August, A. D. 970, when the third tithi 
of the bright half ended 4h. 15 m., and when 
the sakshaira was Hasta upto 14 h. 20 m. and 
tha yéga Bubha up to 18 h. 26 m. after mean 
sunrise. 


Dates of this kind are common enough in 
Bengi! MS8.' And some of these dates again 
aro peculiar in specifying the degree in which 
ths sun happened to be on the day of the date. 
Thus, according to the late Dr. RajéndralAl 
Mitra's Notices, Vol. VI. p. 288, & MB. of the 
Bosdukdra-peddhati-rakasya, which is written in 
Bengali characters, is dated — 


Saks vin-Achala-tithi-mité bh&skaró Karkata- 
sthê i 
virhsaty-ainsó Vidhusute-dind &ukla-pakshó 
cha shashphyám |; 
i. o., in Baka 1575, when the sun was in the sign 
Karkats, in the 20th degree, on Wednes- 
day, tho sixth lunar day of the bright half. — In 
Saks 1675 expired the Karkata-serih kranti took 
place 16 b. b'2 m. after mean sunrise of tho 30th 
Juno, A. D. 1653; and the sun entered the 20th 


x of the sign some time on Wednesdsy, 


the 20th July, A.D. 1053. This Wednosday 
was the 6th of the bright half of Srévuna, for 
tho 6th tithi of the bright half ended on it, about 
15 h, 18 m. after mean sunrise. 


These are clearly luni-solar dates. But in some 
Bengali MSS we also find purely solar dates. 
Thus, according to Professor Eggeling’s Cata- 
logue, p. 211, a MB. of the Sdrasvait Prakriyd is 
dated — 
8AkA sapta-dvi-sapt-aika-sathkhyd Mésham=ita 

ravan | 
Tritiyé=hni Ravérevaré lipyà partim=agide 
iyam || Sak=AbdAh 172711; 
i. e., in Baka 1727, when tho sun had entered the 
sign Mésha, on the third day, 6 Bunday.— 
The Mésha-sarhkranti at tho end of Baka 1727 
current took place 1b. 29 m. after mean sunrise 
of Thursday, tho 11th April, A. D. 1805; and the 
day of the dato is olearly Sunday, the 14th 
April, A. D. 1805, which by the lunar calendar 
was tho first of the dark half of the amdnia 
Ohaitra. 


And according to the same Catalogue, p. 95, 8 
Bengált MS. of Surtévartoháryu's Brihaddranya- 
ha-bhdshyavdrtitüta is dated— 
navanavaty-ndbika-ohaturdnfa-óato-mita- ak&bdA 
Ohaitrasys dv&das-Arhwé& Bu(su)kraváró; 


i. o., in the Saka year 1499, in the 12th degree 
of Ohaitra, on Friday.—By the result of my 
ealoulations the year of this date is the current 
solar year Saka 1499. In that year, tho solar 
month Ohaitra commenced 17h. 25°6 m. after 
mean sunrise of Monday, the 25th February, 
A.D. 1577, and the sun was in the 12th degroe 
from some time on Friday, the 8th March, 
‘A.D. 1577, which was the 4th of the dark 
half of the pdrnimdnta Ohaitra of Baka 1499, 
current, 


4.—Datos are sometimes recorded in days 
of the Kaliyuga. A very interesting date of 
this description is contained in the following 


s Compare e.g. Dr. Rájéndralil Mitza'a Notices, VoL IL p. 810; Vol, III. p. 171; eto. 
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verses of Bhadgurufishya's Viddrthadtpikd,® in 
which the author tells us that he completed his 


work, when the number of days of thc Kaliyuga 


was 1 565 182 .— 
Kha-gó-ty&-nm&-ahu-m&-yótit 
ganané satil . 
Barvánukramant.vrittirj&tA VédArthadtpikal! 


Kaly-ahar- 


LakahAni pafichadaéa vai paflchashashti- 
eahasrakam | 

Ba-dvütritáach-chhatam  ohe&i. dina-váky- 
&rtha tritah il 


Expressed in the days of the Julian period, the 
epoch of the Kaliyuga is— 
588 46575 days; 
+ 1500 132 days; 


sum 2153 59776 days of the Julian period 
tho 24th March, A D. 1184, 18 h. after mean 
sunrise, - 


Accordingly, the day actually given us by 
Bhadgurufishya would correspond to the S4th 
March, A. D. 1184. But sioe this is the day of 
tho Mésha-sasikrdni? at the end of the solar 
year Kaliyuga 4285 = Sake 1108 ourrent, it 
appears highly probable that, what Shadguru- 
ñishya meant to intimate, is merely, that he 
finished his work in Kaliyuga 4985 = Baka 1106 
expired, and that he has simply copied the number 
of days, given by him, from the calendar, 


' That the day put, down in the date was the 
day of the Miska-saWderámti, Shadgurusishya 
indeed has plainly suggested himself. For there 
can be no doubt whatever that the true reading 
of the first half of the first of the above verses 
Khagé=ntyin=Mésham=i pti’ kaly-ahar- 
gananá sati, — 4. 6., ‘when the number of da Jy 
of the Kaliyuga was the number denoted ‘by 
khagé=niydnaM dshamodpa “the sun passed from 
the last sign onto the sign Méshs;” (kh-2, ६०४, 
yzl, m=5, sh=8,-m=8, and p=1). 
5.—In the Veráral insoription of tho reign of 
_the Vághéla Arjunadéva, the Maharhmada 
sathvat or Hijra year 662 is put down along 
with the Vikrama, Valabht, and Sirhha years to 
which the day of the date belonged. And in 
MSS. I have sometimes found Hijra years quoted. 
by the side of the corresponding Saka years. 
The Hijra year, described as the Yavana yeap, 








* Beo Professor Maodonell’s Edition, p. 168; Fadiechs! 
Studien, Vol. VIL. p. 160; and Professor Aufrooht'a 
Oxford Catalogus, p. S78. = 

1 Buch is the reading of the published texts, but H 


‘elds no senso I shall show presently what I consider 


Vo be the right reading, ` 







is quoted alone in the following date of a MS. 
of & commentary on the Stiryasiddhdnta, writ- 
ten m Maithilt characters (apparently) in 
Oudh ::?— 


Turaga-nava-himAhu-kshm-Ankit Y&vandc 
bas 
charama - Buchi - ohaturthyárh krishr&.- 
pekshé<hni Jaivé|; 
te. in the Yavana or Hijra year 1197, on the 
fourth Imar day of the dark half of the second 
summer-month (Ashadha), oh Thursday. — As 
the Hijra year 1197 commenced on the 7th® 
December, A. Di 1782, the date should fall in 
A. D. 1783 or Saks 1705 expired. And for Saka 


| 1705 expired the 4th of the dark half of the amdaia 


Ashidha corresponds to Thursday, the 17th 
July, A. D. 1783, when the fourth tithi of the 
dark half ended 21 h. 10 m. after mean sunrise. 


6. — Ante, Vol. XTX. p. 6, I have attempted to 
prove that the era commenced 
in A. D. 1119, and I have ahown that, assuming my 
epoch to be correct, the difference between a year 
of that era and the corresponding expired Saka 
year mnst always be 1010, or 1041, or 1048. In 
support of my views, I would now draw attention 
to two dates in the late Dr. RAjdndraldl Mitra" 
Notices, which I had formerly overlooked. ' 


According to Vol. VII. p, 169, a MS. of Bhava- 
datta's commentary on the Hitupdlapadha is 
dated Le-sath 5191 Hak&bdan 15521. Hore 
the difference between the two years is 1040; and, 
in accordance with what I have previonsly stated, 
the Lakshmapastne year must have been the 
current year 512, and the date written in one of 
the montha from Kárttika to Phélguna. ` 

Aocording to Vol. V. p. 84. a MS. of Madhu. 

"s Kantakóddhára which i» written in 
Maithill characters, contains the lines — 
chakró Rémakantyast Svanipatéh éttdchiu. 
nand-Ambudhiyes 
aiké Phalgona-saptam!-Raviding GaAga. 
Ganéé-Archakah,— 
which give us for calculation the (Lakahmanaséna) 
year 491, and the seventh lunar day (pf elther the 
bright or the dark half) of Phalguna, joined -with 
a Bunday. Here, the month being Phálguna, the 
date should fall either in Baka (491 + 1040 = ) 
1681 expired, or in Saka (491 + 1041 =) 1559 
expired ; but caloulations for Sake 1581 yield no 


. 8 It took place 8 h. 58-6 m. after mean sunrise, 

* Three of Professor Macdonell’s MES. actually read 
mishkom (not méshum), and they hare the sign of amw- 
Tv ra above the akshara preceding A. ' i 

+ Dr. R&jéndrald? Mitr- MONS gets. 
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satisfactory result. In Saka 1532 expired, 
seventh tithi of the bright half of PhAlguns ended 
abou; 18h after mean sunrise of Saturday, the 
9th February, A.D. 1611, which also does not 
suit the requirements of the case. On the other 
hand in the dark half of the amdnia Phálguna 
of Baka 1532 expired — 

the 05h tihi ended 1 h. 88 m. before mean sunrise 
&f Scturday, 23 February, A.D. 1611; 

the 7zh titht ended 0 h. 17 m. before mean sunrise 
of Srnday, 24 February, A. D. 1611; and 

the 83h titht ended 1 h, 25 m. after mean sunrise 
of Monday, 25 February, A.D. 1611. 


It is true that by this result no tithi would 
have ended on the Sunday, and that the Sunday 
would have been put down in the calendar, like the 
Moncay, asthe 8th. But the tithis have here bean 
calou ated according to Ujjain time, and consider- 
ing that the date undoubtedly was written far to 
the east of Ujjain, the seventh titht would for the 
write: of the date really have ended some time 
after sunrise of the Sunday; and Sunday, the 
24th February A.D. 1611, therefore is the 
proper equivalent of the date, — deduced from the 
epock of the Lakshmanaséna era A.D. 1118-19. 


7. — A date of the AshAdhSdi Vikrama year 
1574, which does not admit of verification, is given 
in Professor Macdonell’s edition of Kitytyana’s 
Sarvcnubromant, preface, p. xiii. And another 
AshidhAdi date, according to Professor Eggel- 
ing’s Catalogue; p. 409, occurs in a MB, of part 
of Hénfdri’s Ckainrsarga-chinidmani, written in 
Western India, and is worded thus ;— 


Barras 15 Ásh&jh&di 81 varshé 5 Brüvana- 
ñudi Dafoham! aparai shashthi Budhé. 

As might have been expected, the date falls in 
the northern Vikrama year 1581, expired, and the 
correeponding date, for that year, is Wednesday, 
the 6th July, A. D. 1524, when the fifth tithi of 
the bright half ended 1 h. 25 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

In addition to quoting the Sth tí£ki which ended 
on th» Wednesday, and from which the Wednes- 
day received its number 5, this date also quotes the 
following sixth titki, and it is in this respect 
e similar’? to No. 49 of my Vikrama dates, anie, 
VoL XIX. p. 83; but what makes this Áshájhádi 
date more interesting, is the fact that the 6th 
tithi iso ended on the Wednesday, 1 h. 17 m. 


before sunrise of the Thursday, and was therefore, 
in fact, a kehaya-titht. 

8. — In dates like the preceding the ordinals 
paioham{, shashiht, eto., clearly denote the time 
oooupied by the tihi itself, not the civil day on 
which the fithi ended; and those dates thus help 
to explaiu other dates m which the writers un- 
doubtedly have quoted actually current tithis, 
with the week days on which they com- 
menoed, 


According to my Report on Sanskyit MSS. for 
1880-81, p. 22, a palm-leaf MS. of Amarasithha's 
Ndmalingdnuédsana is dated: — 

Srimad-RAmachandradéva -vijayarhjyé 
Kumkuna-vishayé gata-Kali 4598 
Hémalathbba-sarhvateard Jyéshtha-vadi 
ashtamy&áy&rh” Vrihaspati-dinà | 

By the southern luni-golar system tho year 
Hémalamba corresponds to Kaliyuga 4398 ex- 
pired, and the 8th titht of the dark half of the 
amnia Jyéshtha of that year commenced on 
Thursday, the 13th June, A.D. 1997, 1 h. 
87 m. after mean sunríse, and ended at mean 
sunrise of the following day. Here the Thursday, 
quoted in the date, was civilly badi 7, and the 8th 
fiti was either a kshaya-tithi or ended after true 
sunrise of the Friday. And the meaning of the 
date clearly is, that the writing was finished on 
the Thursday, during the 8th Hthi. 


In Professor Bhándárkar's Report for 1888-84, 
p- 857, the date of the composition of Mahdévara’s 
commentary on Purushéttama’s Vishnubhakii- 
kalpalatd is given thus ; — 

Srimad-bhovalayAnurarhjana-lesat-k frtêr= 

npip&de Vikram£js 

Jat ách(év)-Aihbudhi-rága-bhümi -ganités 
938 Márgaftrshé-rjunó | 

pekshé  mukhyajay&-titheu Suraguru- 
(rór)»v&àró Viripiksha-bhirs 

nirmáti ema Mahéévard guru-kripesh- 
fikAm=aimérh sumdardr ॥ 

Here, again, the third (or mukhyajayd) tithi of 
the bright half of Márga&straha of V. 1647 expired 
commenoed on Thursday, the 18th November, 
A. D. 1590, 1 h. 88 m. after moan sunrise, and 
ended 0 h, 51 m. after mean sunrise of the follow- 
ing day. 

And aecording to Professor Bendall’s Catalogue, 








11 I sow find that by Prof. Jacobi's Special Tables 
for the Büryssaiddhànta with ba, published in Spi. 
graphs Indica, Pt. VII., the seventh Htkj, even at 
Ujjain, ended 3 ghéfikas affer moan sunrise of this 
Sunday. 


13 Arother date of this description occurs in a MB. 


of the BaptapadáetM, of which a page is photographed 
ia Dr. R&fndrali] Mitra’s Notices, Vol II.: Samvat 
1458 worskó Magha-vadi 6 amaskiaro[th] saptamyéeh 
Hihew Gulrujdiné ; corresponding, for the pérsómánta 
Mágha of V. 1458, current, to Thursday, the 6th January, 
AD. 1401. 13 Read ashjamydes, 
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P. 32, a palm-leaf MS. of Ohandragómin's 
ishyalá&ka-dharmakivya is dated : — 

Samvat 200.4. Vaiá&kha-&ukl-Ashtamyárh | 
Bóma-din&. 

And here, again, the 8th thi of the bright 
half of VaiéAkha of tho expired Néwür year 
204 commenced on Monday, the 15th April, 





A. D. 1084, 8 h. 43m. after mean sunrise, 
and ended 9 h. 59 m. after mean sunrise of tho 
following day; and I here, too, take the meaning 
of the date to be, thet the writer finished his 
work on the Monday, after the commencement 
of the 8th tithi. 


Göttingen. F. EIrLHORSN. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AN ENGLISH INSORIPTION AT. MAULMAIN. 

At Maulmain, on tho platform of the chief 
pagoda, is & large bell of the usual Burmese type 
with a quaint inscription cut in English thereon, 
whioh is worth proserving : — 

“He who dostroyed to this bell they must be in 


the great heall and unable to coming out. This 
bell is made by Koona Lingahyah the Priest and 
weight 600 vis! No one body design to destroy 
this bell. Maulmain, March 30th, 1855." 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


The. PRAOIINA GUJARATI SAHITYA RaTWAMALA, or 
Garland of Gema of Old Gujarkt Literature. Tho 
First Gom, the MuaDHAYABODHAMAUKTIKA, or a 
Grammar for Beginners, of the Gujorfi! Language 
(V.-8. 1450). Bditod by H. H. Dhruva, B.A, LL.B. 
Printed and published at the Bubódha-Prakíah 
Press, Bombay. 1889. Pp. vii, 28, 55. 

This work, edited by Mr. H. H. Dhruva, 
BA. LLB., is ono of a series proposed by 
him to bo issued with a view to resoue the 
old vernacular literature of India from the 
oblivion in which it is at present lying. Evidently 
Mr. Dhruva believes this work to be & grammar 
of the Gujarát! language of the time to which 
it belongs (Y.-S. 1450 == A. D. 1894. I 
shall presently examine how far this assumption 
on his part is based on a correct appreciation of the 
subject-matter of the work. ButI propose first 
to point ont some of the many mistakes and 
errors which have resulted from the evidently 
superficial manner in which "Mr. Dhruva has 
studied the work, and the very careless way in 
whioh it has bean edited.? 

Mr. Dhruva has based his edition on a single 
manuscript, — the one belonging to the Gujarat 
Vernacular Bociety of Ahmedabad. I have had the, 
advantage of alook at this manuscript, and I shall 
point out some of the results of Mr. Dhruva's 
hurry and carelesaness, by instances of disagree- 
ment between his manuscript and his edition. 

At the end of page 4 of Mr. Dhruva's edition we 
find the expression गुझूम्‌ बम्दजित्वा, The original 
SARIS DE BM eee 


u No. 198 of my Yikrama dates, ents, Vol. 
XIX. p. 861. 

1 One vies = 100 Hokals = 8:68 Ibs. svoirdupols. 

1 [A ourious instance of this carelessness stares ono 
„in the face on the very title-page, where the name of the 
work is given in Roman characters as “‘ 


manuscript has वम्दिस्वा and not बस्शबिल्वा, and the 
correct form here is of course बन्विस्वा, The 
causal form would be Meaningless or absurd in 

At the end of page 10 Mr. Dhruva gives some 
Kdrikis on Samdea. In the last verso of the Ist 
Kdritd Mr. Dhruva gives कमेघारब, while tho 
manuscript has कर्मघारबे.. This wrong grammar 
may be the result of a mere misprint; but being 
only-one of many such instances, it indicates 
careless editing. The 8rd verse of the 2nd 
Káribd has the oxplotive हि inserted superfluoualy. 
It does not exist in the original, and it makes the 
verse scan wrongly. 

These are some of the minor errors into which 
the editor hag run. There are, however, ingtanoog 
in which the results of hurry and want of 
careful study have been more serious. To eite 
some of these — 

Page 16, ool. 1. — About the beginning of the 
vocabulary Mr. Dhruva has — WE | aft iari साहि 
The original manuscript has here Y and not लू, 
and the similarity in sound of Wy has betrayed 
the editor into putting wy where the real word 
is सड. This point owes ita importance to the facts 
that बड़ is the intermediate form from which the 
modern Gujarát! word तो is derived, and that the 
broad pronunciation of भो in this aT (asin “ awe”) 
is attributable to the pro-existent WW insu. 


at the end of the work; while three Hnos above there is 
again “ Ankiika.” As the title-pago declares this book 
to be “ prathamods sax kiikaw," the real name seers to 
be M: —NMprroz.] 

s Is would be well to indicato hers that in Gujaráu ए 
and SIT bare each of them two distinos 
broad and narrow, or short and losg ; btoad or abort 
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Ai page 6 and also page 7 Mr. Dhruva has कती 
qf and कमि डसि for what is rightly given in the 
original instance as कतौ afew and का उग्कि. 
The sunusedra is not trifling or superfluous. It re- 
preemts the locative case, कतौ कमि being the 
forma for कर्तरि, कर्मणि. These may be mere 
misprints, but as such they are none the less the 
tosu ts of great carelessness. 


But a stil more serious blunder appears 
at page 7, col. 1, when Mr. Dhruva puts: — 
अनइ जिहां कती कर्मपणईं बोलाइ ते कम्मेकर्ता उक्कि 
WRAY | [Mr. Dhrova’s edition has कतौ कर्मपण ङ 
separated wrongly into Wat कर्मे पण ई which makes 
no sense. This by the way.] Here the blunder 
consists in inverting the order of the words कर्म 
and Wat in the expression ut करम॑पणडं. The 
original has कमै कर्तापणई, The senso is WAAL 
aw sU कर्देल्वेन उच्बते सा कमेकर्तेरि उक्तिः कथ्यते; 
—“ this division of Jf (voice)represents casos in 
whioh the कर्म is used as the कर्ता.” Mr. Dhruva's 
read-ng would make it “कला is used as mil" 
which is not intended. See the instance given 
vue घुल्तिई qaraq । भब प्रथः qui पठचले. Hero 
भथ, which is the कर्म, is used as the कती. The 
objest in sense is used as the subject m form. 
The name given to this साकत ¡5 RAWAT and not 
wernt. This also indicates the sense above 
described. 

In the opaning portion of his edition Mr. Dhruva 
gives what he calls an analysis of the work. 
Here he has :— 

“ (5) Gases — seven,” and then adds the remark 
" vocalive not given.” Here Mr. Dhruva forgets 
that the vocative is not known to Sanskrit 
grammar as a separate case by itself. It is only 
the rominative case used when addressing another 
persen. This very work, at page 14, eol. 1, under 
the chapter of the Oases, says आमंतच्रणे * * * 
प्रथम", “the nominative is used in addressing 
anotier.” Mr. Dhruva seems to have been misled 
by the facts that in English grammars, as also in 
Gujerát! grammars, the vocative is regarded as 
a soparate osso, and that the Sanskrit Rúpávali 
givee vocative forms after the locative. But the 


as in “care” and “awe,” and narrow or long ss in 
“acho” sad “busi” When a Gujeráii word having 
Q or STT has in Ha &njecedenj Prákri or Dééya form 
or ienmediabe stage अहं or WA, or अड or WY, ihe 
pronracision of the W or if in the Gujarii word is 
broac. Whea the sntocedent Prikrit (or Désya) form or 
izterredisim stage hes Q sad WY, the pronunciation (in 
the Gujarti wird) +€ W or ओ is narrow; e. g. Dikya 


main cause of this error of his is his theory that 
this work is a grammar of the vernacular of the 
period, — a theory which I shall explode below. 

Then the Analysis gives — ' (19) Rules of 
Byntax." This appears to refer to the Kdrikds, 
beginning from the end of page 17 to very nearly 
the end of page 20 in the body of the work. A 
glance at these will shew thet they give no rules 
of "Syntax." The only rules in these Kdrikds 
which may present an appearance of rules of 
Syntax, are those which deal with several Kdra- 
kas, vis, कर्ता, कमे, करण, संप्रदाम, अपादाम, अधि- 
करण, and the संबन्ध sense of the Genitive. But 
these meanings or significations of the Vibhaktis 
(Casos) cannot, in strict propriety, be regarded as 
falling within the scope of “ Syntax.” 

The Analysis is then concluded with “ (21) 
Prepositions” [more correctly, he should have 
said ‘ Prefixes ’] " — twenty." But Mr. Dhruva 
strangely omits to notice the concluding chapter 
of the book which gives a few rules of Prosody. 
His Analysis should have concluded: — “ (22) 


,Rudiments of Prosody." 


I hope I have cited a sufficient number of 
instances to shew how superficially the work has 
been studied, and how carelessly it has been edited 
by Mr. Dhruva. But the superficiality of this 
study (if it can be called by the name of study) 
comes out boldly and strongly in his fundament- 
ally erroneous theory gbout the nature of the 
work, which he has sadly failed to appprehend. 
He seems to regard this work as a Grammar of 
the Gujardt! language ef the period (A. D. 1894). 
It is nothing of the kind at all, as will appear 
from z little careful examination of the text, which 
clearly shows that it is merely a भार्गोपवेशिका, 
a hand-book for the help of the beginner ( मुग्ध ), 
to teaoh Sanskrit Grammar through the 
medium of the vernacular of the period. 
Along with hyrry and superficial observation, this 
error may be attributed to the feeling of over- 
flowing patriotism which seems to have taken 
possession of Mr. Dhruva’s mind, and has led him 
to imagine that so far back as 500 years ago his 
mother-tongue had a grammar of its own. 

In examining Mr. Dhruva's theory I shall 
first point out the errors and wrong conclusions 





WYWI— धरले Gy; Sanskr मिन = मर्त Pr 
Guj: Sans. रञ्जनी, Prik. Catt, Gri. Gor, Bana, ww, 


Prik WEW, Guj. Afar. Prik. कवण (for Sans. क) 


Guj. कॉज) while Sens. HEM, Prik. कैली, Guj. M US; 
Sens. Wai, Prik. Wit, Guj. बोर. Instances might be 
multiplied, ~~ aad `F are used to show the broad W 
and भो. 
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into which he has fellen in consequence of hold- 
ing that theory, and then state our grounds for 
holding that the work is merely a hand-book of 
Sanskrit Grammar. 

First, then, — in his Analysis Mr. Dhruva says, 
“Vocative not given.” This remark, as has been 
already hinted above, proceeds from an assump- 
tion that this is a Gujarát! Grammar, and the 
fact that Gujarat! Grammars regard the Vocative 
aB a separate case. 

In his ‘ Analysis’ Mr. Dhruva says: — 

“ (9) Kridanta forms like करी, करवा, करीमे, 
करमार. फरसो, £0.” Looking at the corresponding 
chapter in the book we find that this refers to the 
forms करी, करणहार, करसठ, used incidentally to 
explain the Sanskpit participial and other forms 
ending in जुम्‌, AY, and Wa. But even supposing 
for & moment that this work is & grammar of 
the vernacular of the period, Mr. Dhrnva should 
hare given the forms करी, करणहार, करतउ (the 
forms of the vernacular of the period), and not 
कराने, करनार, करतो (the forms of modern Gujae 
ritt). He las in this instance been run away 
with by his patriotic hobby, so fur as to uncon- 
sciously represent modern Gujar&tt forms as 
treated of in the text. 


Finaly, Mr. Dhruva is forced to resort to & 
rather amusing shift in order to support his totter- 
ing theory, whenever at erery turn it meets 
with some shock or other. The-work gives Wç 
and other non-Prakrit vowels; this, Mr. Dhruva 
explains away, as a “Sanskritism.” There are 
three numbers given (Prükrit has only two, 
having no dual); this Mr. Dhruva says, is a San- 
skritism. The case-terminationsgiven are Sanskrit 
and not Prékyit; this again, says Mr. Dhruva, is 
a Banskpitism. The rules of Saadki (which are 
unknown to Prákrit) are aguin a Sanskritiem, 
according to Mr. Dhruva. Samdsas giving forms 
confined to Sanskrit Grammar, the mention of 
Atmanépada forms of verbs (as Prükrit has only 
Parasmeipads forms even m the Passive Voice), 
the Sanskrit terminations for roots, — all these 
are  Banskyitisms." For Mr. Dhruve must main- 
tain his theory at any cost. Where, then, we 
ask, is the Prikritism of the work to be found? 
Is it in the incidentally used Prakrit terminations 
which Mr. Dhruva parades in all the importance 
of a bold black capital type? Mr. Dhruva is in 
the amusing position of a man who, looking at a 
peacock, would persistently swear it was a dog, 
and asked, whence the deep blue colour, whence 
the thick mass of rambow-coloured feathers, 
whence the crest, the wings, the beak P, would 
reply “Oh! that much only is s peculiarity of the 





peacook"! The fact of the matter ie that Mr. 
Dhruva has started on a wrong line from the out- 
set, with also a wrong foundation, and is therefore 
compelled to put up a prop here and a prop there 
to support the tottering superstructure. 


I shall now proceed to indicate the grounds 
on which I base my contention that the work is 
a hand-book of Sanskrit Grammar and not of 
Gujarftt Grammar. 

To begin, the very Metigaldcharaxza (the open- 
ing verse) shews the purport of the work :— 


अहे प्रणम्ब मुग्धानां बोधहेतो मधी असे । 
प्रायः पाकृत डष्कीरना किंचिदास्मायस भह: |] 

“ After bowing to the Arhat, I proceed to make, 
for the instruction of beginners, a collection of 
some of the rules of grammar, mostly in the 
Prákrit (i. o. using for the greater part the Prakrit 
language in the treatment of my subject).” The 
author uses the word प्राय! (mostly), because in the 
latter part of the text be has occasionally treated 
the whole subject in Sanskrit and not in Prikfit. 
प्राकृत उक्तीनां is प्राकृते + उष्कीनां (Hw), and hence 
it cannot mean “a collection of Pråkpit Uktis.” 
WPA is connected with fra and not with 
WUWETHTH. Even if the locative form is allowed, by 
a strain, to represent the genitive sense, it would 
conflict with the word H+ which will not then 
give & satisfactory meaning. The author must, 
therefore, be taken, even from this passage, to 
propose a collection of rules of Sanskrit Grammar, 
treated through the medium of PrAkrit. 

The facts that the work gives letters like We, &c., 
peculiar to Sanskrit only, the dual number, 
Sanskfitoase-terminations, Sanskrit Prdtipadikas, 
the rules of Sandhi and Samdsa peculiar to Sans- 
krit, and Atmanépada forms, clearly indicates 
that the book treats of Sanskrit Grammar and 
not of Prákrit Grammar. It is very easy, but 
not safe, to explain all these facts away by calling 
them “Sanskpitisms.” But it involves on the 
face of it a ciroumlocutory and inverted way 
of arguing. It has never struck Mr. Dhruva 
as peculiar, that so large a fund of peculiarities of 
Sanskrit Grammar should have crept into a 
Gujarktt Grammar with propriety, and without 
jarring on the sense of proportion. The author, 
probably holding that the title of Vydkarasa can 
be claimed only by an exhaustive work treated m 
Sanskrit, gave his work a far more modest name. 


. Mr. Dhruva may possibly have been misled by 
the facts that the whole treatment in the large 
portion of the work is carried on in Prikit, 
that the Sanskrit terminations are first preceded 
by the mention of Prékyit terminaticns, and that 
Sanskrit instances are preceded by the citation 
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of instances in Prikrit. But the whole tenor 
of the treatment shews that the Prákpit termina- 
tions and instances are intended only to afford 
facility of understanding by the citation of things 
familiar for the teaching of things unfamiliar. 

To cite an instance Of two:— At page 
4, ool. 2 — (kridantas) we find the following :— 
करो छेई GE इत्यादि wrOert एक उक्तिमांदि पूष्विली 
क्रिया भागलि ईकार जिहां andig तिहां तवा vere ल्वा 
yas आवई ।, "in using such words as करी 
(doing), ®¥ (taking) WK (giving), where in one 
sentence È appears at the end of the first verb, 
the termination TFT, ४. e. tT, should be applied.” 
Waat does this shew? The author, in order to 
shaw where and how a Sanskrit termination is to 
be applied, shews it by appealing in a practical way 
to an instance in the familiar Prákrit, and points 
ous the corresponding place of the termination. 
Trus the Prákrit terminations, &o., being only 
a means to an end, sink into a secondary place, 
ani prominence is clearly given to the Sanskrit 
terminations and forms. Yet Mr. Dhruva prints 
tha È in large type and puts AT and स्वा in 
scali type. But we are consoled by the thought 
that the mere printing of big or small type will 
nct affect the inherent tenor of the text. 

The author goes on:— अड्बय क्त्वानह RA 
Ficfrar | शिष्य शाख पढी भर्य पूछइ। पूछद इसी fear 
Laat TSE शिष्य । S पूछद छू कर्ता feet प्रथमा । 
फि इं पूछ m पूछ त्‌ कर्म्म तिहां दितीया | Ped md 
gee पढ़ी तिहां em प्र्यय । Pad पढी सार्न Pret 
sere कम्म ferar । free: शारं पठिस्वा art 
TOTS | ,—“ The indeclinable त takes (governs) 
हितीया in tho RÀ sense. [Then a Prdkrit sentence 
is given by way of instance]. firey शास्त्र पडी भर्य 
Tpt,—'the pupil, after reading the Bástra, asks 
ite sense.’ TEST is the किया. Who asks P; शिष्य. 
H> who asks is the कर्ता, There put the no- 
m native (termination). What does he ask P; 
wy. What he asks is.tho कर्म. There put the 
accusative (termination). After doing what, docs 
he ask? After reading (the शास्त्र), There put the 
accusative termination in the कर्म sense. (Thus 
you have) Rra: शाक पठिस्वा art mafa.” This 
process indicates the steps through which the 
treatment passes. A Prikrit sentence is given 
fo> a basis to start with, then each word is 
examined in its relation, and the terminations 
arə shewn, which are to be put on according to the 
roles, till at length the final structure is built up 
in the resulting Sanskrit sentence. This is the 
syathetio manner, in which the author teaches up to 
ths final instances. 


This exposition of the mode of the author’, 
treatment should shew clearly that he is simply 
teaching Sanskrit Grammar through his verna- 
cular. The same method of treatment has been 
observed by the author almost throughout this 
work. And in some places (as in the case of the 
JA termination, at p. 5) only Sanskrit instances 
aregiven. What does this shew? If the work 
were a Prikrit Grammar, what need was there 
to give Sanskrit instances at all, along with the 
Prákpit instances P And certainly, Prák[it in- 
stances could not be properly altogether omitted 
(as they are occasionally), and only Sanskrit 
instanoes given, if this was a Prékyit Grammar. 
The author has thrown Pràkrit into the back- 
ground to such anextent that, as the work proceeds, 
the treatment in Prákrit is abandoned in a great 
measure, as in the Samdsa chapter, and finally 
altogether, as in the Kdrikds o Ve Gould 
this ever be a feature of a P it Grammar P 
After the beginner has gradually acquired familiar- 
ity with Sanskrit by the Prákpit treatment in 
the first portion of the book, the author pre- 
gumes the learner to be able to give up Prakrit 
and understand the treatment in Sanskrit itself, 
This is undoubtedly the explanation of the change 
in the language of treatment. In fact the 
author has put the qualifying word प्राय! in his 
very opening verse. 

I think I may, after all this explanation, hope that 
it will be regarded as clear that this work is a Sans- 
krit Grammar taught through the vernacular; 
and that it will be hardly to point out 
that the Prákrit and Sanskrit equivalent words at 
pages 16, 17 are but a vocabulary teaching Sanskrit 
words, and that the Kárikds at pages 17-20, the 
Garas and Anubandhas of roots at page 20, the 
Padas of roota at page 21, and such other 
features, go entirely against the hasty theory of 
Mr. Dhruva, and support my contention about 
the hature of the work. 

The only part of the work which would lend 
plausible support to Mr. Dhruva’s theory is the 
chapter on SRi (Voices) št pages 0,7. पाधरी 
(Straight, Direct) and वांकडी (Crooked, Indirect) 
Voices are names unknown to Sanskrit Grammar. 
The author also refrains from giving the corre. 
sponding Sanskrit names for the several Voices, 
कर्ता कार्म मार्षि. कर्मकर्ता वाक्ति ॐ quite a 
novel division. And immediately after that, the 
author gives some forms peculiar tò Prükrit, 
These facta might for a moment lead one to sup- 
pose this work to boa Prtkrit treatise, and not 
one on Sanskrit Grammar., But against this 
single short chapter are to be put all the other 
parta of the book which, as shewn above, clearly 
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indicate the work to be a Sanskrit Grammar. 
The probable explanation of this chapter may be 
that the author took the liberty of allotting a 
separate chapter to the Voices, which is not 
done in Sanskrit Grammars, and, therefore, he 
did nob give Sanskrit names at all for the dirvi- 
sions of the Uktis; and, having for once spoken in 
this manner, he incidentally, by way of a note as 
it were, gave some peculiarities of the Prikyit 
language. This view is strengthened by the fact 
that in giving these peculiarities the author ex- 
presaly uses the words प्राकृतवाता, “in the Pr&krit 
language,” which he would not have done were 
this not an exceptional case in a work which, for 
the rest, isa Sanskrit Grammar. Further support 
is to be found in the fact that the author states 
in this very chapter that in the कर्तरि fer verbs 
take the Parasmaipada terminations ordinarily 
(प्राहि, i. e. ST); from which i$ is to be implied 
that Atmanépadi roots will take Atmanépeda 
terminations; and aleo im the fact that the 
author states that in the máf% and साबि Ukhu 
the verbs take Atmanépade terminations, — & 
feature confined to Sanskrit, forin Prákpit there 
is no such thing as dimanépada, verbs taking 
Parasmaipada terminations even in the कर्मणि 
and भावे forms. Thijs is a very strong point, and 
we must conolude that this chapter, although 
giving the original divisions and names of the- 
Uhéts, has after all for ite main subject-matter 
the rules of Sanskrit Grammar snd nothing else, 
and is, therefore, in general harmony with the 
other portions of the work. 

j have now surveyed the whole scope of the 
book, and shewn how and where Mr. Dhruva has 
allowed himself to run into error. It is clear 
this has been the result of, among other causes, 
an undue haste, which is unaccountable and sur- 
prising. Mr. Dhruva has not had the patience 
to wait till he could secure more than one Many- 
script for his work. The collation of Manuscripts 
is out of question in that ease. Mr. Dhruva 
himself speaks of another copy in the Jam 
Bhándkr ab Ahmedabad, which he did not succeed 
in securing. But he can have had only his own 
impatience to thank for this. What hurry was 
there P What reason was there for him to rush 
this work through the Press before he returned 
from the International Oongress of Orientalista, to 
which he he had proceeded as a delegate of H. H. 
the Gaikwar P Could he not have waited till he 
had returned and had had time enough amidst 
“the arduous and multifarious work of an 


8 Bee Preface, p. vi. col. 2, para. L 
t Bee footnote ai page £0. — Mr. Dhruva should 
know, or, will perhaps recognise now, tha s single 





office” he “ now occupies” to examine the work 
with care, diligence, and patience? He could 
then have secured several Manuscripts and have 
collated them ; — a course the propriety of which 
ought to have suggested itself, for, although 
‘he speaks ab one place of the Manuscript he 
secured as “oorrect throughout with rep 
exceptions,” he himself at another placet oom- 
plains of the mislections in which some parts of 
the work abound. 

It is to be hoped that, when Mr. Dhruva brings 
out the second edition of the work which he has 
promised at the end of his Preface, he will 
exercise greater care, eliminate all errors, minor 
and fundamental, give up his untenable theory, 
and present the work in a oreditable form. Til 
then, his publication can hardly suoceed in com- 
manding any perceptible circulation or patronage, 

NARBBINGRAO BH. Drvara. 
Büdpur District, 10th May 1891. 

P.8. — I subjoin a few additional points for 
consideration by Mr. Dhruva when he takes the 
second edition in hand r— 

(1) At page 5, col. 1, 1, 2, the word TNT seems 
to be misplaced for Td. The Gujarkt Vernacular 
Society Manuscript also has THX. But it oon- 
flota with the sense. Hence the difficulty. 
For S+ is applied in a sentence to the preceding, 
and not to the succeeding verb. कुम्मकार: qt qr- 
थितुं ग्रक्तिकां भानयति ; in this instanoe, given by 
the author, धरिष is a verb precedent to भाम बाति. 
Mr. Dhruva will see the necesaity here of colat- 
ing seyeral Msnusgripta, 

(2) Page 12, ool. 1. Among the instances of 
बहतीहिसमास the apthor gives भारूढो बागरों w: 
स erni? pa: This is a curious and 
evidently ungrammatical instance of dissolving a 
Bahuvrfhi WW for g@: would have been correct. 
But the author seems to give instances of बह॒त्रीहि 
in all the inflections, even including the nomina- 
tive (whioh is surely ungrammatical). This re- 
quires ogreful consideration. 

(8) In the chapter on डकिमेद (Voices), कमै- 
wer उग्कि is a pnzzling and peoular division. 
WW Wu: gu TEMA; here merely because. the 
gbject, Wy, is in the nominative case and the 
subject (क्तौ, the doer of पद्‌) is not intended to 
he expressed, how does the nature of the waftr 
form disappear ? This requires more light, 

N. Bu. D. 
Manuscript cannct be safely rushed through the Press, 


even if be could rightly call a single Manuscript 
“ MEB.”, as ho $oo often amusingly does. * 
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THREE FURTHER PATTAVALIS OF THE DIGAMBARAS. 
BY PROFESSOR A. F. RUDOLF HOEBNLB. 


NONE months ago (see ante, Vol. XX. page 341 ft.) I published two paftAvalls of the Digam- 
baras, which were kindly made over to me by Mr. Cecil Bendall for publication, I now 
publish three more pattávalis of the same Jain section, which I owe to the kindness of 
Pandit Hari DAs Shåstrt, who has now been for several years in Jaipur as Director of Public 
Instruotion in that Principality. The originals of these three pajfAvalis I have been obliged 
to return to their owners. My account of them is prepared from copies which I got made for 
rie, For reasons of convenience I shall designate them by the letters O, D, E; while the two 
pattdvalis published previously I shall refer to as A and B, and Peterson’s pattivalt as P. 


The main interest of these new patfAvolls is that they seem olearly to show that there 
exist two distinot traditions as to the exact course of pontifical succession, differing not 
inoonsiderably from one another. It is true that the paffávalt E is so slovenly written as to 
raise one’s suspicions as to its trustworthiness. Thus, in the introduction (see below), among the 
Cen-Pürvins, Présthila is omitted; but that this is a mere olerical error is shown by the total 
number 9, at the end of the 8rd paragraph. Again in the Vathsavalf proper (see below) 
three names are omitted betwoen Yasahkirtti and Gunanandin; viz, No. 9 Yasbnandin, No, 10 
Dévanandin, No, 11 Jayanandin. Here, too, the fact of its being a mere clerical error is shown by 
the remark! after the entry of BAntikirtti (No. 21 of the MS., but really No. 25), thet till then 
there had been 26 pontiffs, thus clearly counting the omitted numbers. But these and other 
similar marks of error are not sufficient to account for the remarkable difference of pontifical 
succession, disclosed in the introductory portion of E as compared with A and C. 


The first point of difference is, that while both traditions agree in making the length of the in- 
teoduotory period to be 683 years (after Vira), they entirely disagree as to the sub-divisions 
of that period and the number and identity of the persons composing them. There is no dis- 
agreement with respect to the two first sub-divisions ; both give the same 3 K4valins for 62 years 
and the same 5 Srutakévalins for 100 years. But while A and E enumerate 11 Ten-Pürvins for 189 
years, E allows only 9 Ten-Pfirvins, also for 183 years. The names are the same, but E closes the 
‘Srutakévaling with the ninth on the list of À and O, Buddhilinga, whom it calls Bahudhüli; and it 
transfers the tenth and eleventh of the list of À and C, to the next sub-division of Eleven-Angins. 
In the latter sub-division A and O enumerate 5 members with a total of 128 years, while E has 
in it 6 members with a total of 220-yenrs. The list of names also differs greatly, Further A 
and O have a sub-division of 4 Minor-Angins for 97 years, and another of 5 One-Angins for 118 
years; but की allows no Minor-Angins at all, and has only one sub-division of 6 Ono-Angins for 
118 years. The list of names again differs entirely: in fact, the Minor-Angins of A and O are 
identical with the One-Angins of E, with the addition of one new name, quite unknown to 
A and O, On the other hand, all the names of the One-Angins of A and O are unknown to E, 
The subjoined table will best exhibit these differences, 


Tradition in A and C. | Tradition in E. 
1 Gdtama 1 
32 years, 8 Kévalins { 2Sudharman 2 } 8 Kévalins for 62 years. 
8 Jamba 8 
1 Vishņunandin 1 
2 Nandimitra 2 
190 years, 5 Srutakévalin. 8 Aparhjits 8 8 Srutakévalins, 100 years. 


4 Góvardhana 4 
5 BhadrabháhuI. 5 


1 There is here another pieod of alovenliness. Tho remark is misplaced ; i+ should really come after No. 26 (or 
No. 23 of the MS.) Méruktrtti. 
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Tradition in A and O | Tradition in E. 
1 Viéikha 
2 Próshthila 
8 Kshatriya 
4 Jayaséna 
5 Nügosóna 
6 Biddhártha 
188 years, 11 Ten- 7 Dhritiséna 
Pürvins 8 Vijayaséna 


9 Ten-Pürvine, 183 years. , 
| 
9 aooo = Bahudhdli 9 


ONO om ०० PO F, 


10 Deva = Gafgidéva 1 
| — 


11 Dharmaséna 2 
1 Nakshatra 

2 Jayapála 

. 198 years b Rleven-Angins 8 Pàpdava 
4 Dhruvas&bna 6 


6 Eleven-Angins, 220 years. 


Cx e CP 


5 Karsa 1 
920 


1 Subhađra a 
Minor-Angins 2 Yasðbhadra 8 - 
A NRT 8 Bhadrabáhu II, 4 6 One-Angina, 118 years. 
4 LóhAchárya b 
| 


Vinayadhara 6 
| 1 Arhadbalin 


2 Maghanandin 
8 Dharaséna 


118 years, 5 One- Àngins 
| 4 Pushpadanta 


5 Bhütavali 
688 years. Total 688 years. 
` The new namo is Vinayadhars, the last of the One-Angins according to E, which makes the 
initial period of 688 years to close with him. A and O know him not; on the other hand, H 
knows nothing of the five last names of the list of A and O. 

But there is still another point of difference. Both traditions agree in making the 
pati&vali proper commenoe witha Bhadrab&hu. Whois this Bhadrabkhn? From the dates assigned 
to him by A and O ib is quite clear that, for them, he is identical with Bhadrabéhu II., who is 
mentioned as one of the Minor-Angins (or as one of the One-Angins in E) in the introduction and 
as having ascended the pontifical chair in 492 (or 490) A. V. and 4 Samvat, In E, however, 
he is said to have ascended the chair exactly 100 years later, 4. e., in 104 Samvat. Three distinot® 
names, vis., Bri-Dattassna, Sivadatta and Aradatta, are interposed between him and Vinayadhara, 
the last of the One-Angins, and he is expressly enumerated as the 80th from Mah&vira (count 
ing the latter as the first of the series), while- Bhadrabáhu, tho One-Angin, is placed as the 
25th, Undoubtedly their numbers are wrong ; the MS. is very carelessly written: they should 
be the 27th and 83rd respectively; but anyhow they must occupy different places. It is clear, 
therefore, that in E there are three Bhadrabthus, and that in it Bhadrab&hu IIL is the begin- 
ner of the patthvalt proper. I may here add, that the difference of 100 years is carried on in 
pattivali E down to its No. 7, Yasahktrtti. With its No, 8, Gugananda, that difference has 
disappeared. But between its Nos. 7 and 8, three names are wanting, whioh (as I have already 
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pointec out) should really be in it, for they are counted later on among the 26 pontiffs, who 
residec in Malwa (seo No. 25, or its own No 21). Now itis a pity that these three names 
should be missing; for they would show how that difference of 100 years was recovered. One 
cannot help suspecting, that there must have been some design in the omission; the object 
may hsve been to evade the difficulty of making up the difference. 


I lelieve the difference, in this particular point, between the two traditions may be accounted 
for, L will be noticed, that if the beginner of the patthvalt proper of the Sárasvati Gachchha 
is, as A and O will have it, Bhadrabáhu TI., that Gachchha is only a branch of the main-line that 
began with Mahfvira. The main-line runs on for, at least, 6 further members, through 
Lébfichirya, Ahivalli, M&ghanandin, Dharaséna, Puahpadanta to Bhítavnli, with whom it 
appears (according to the representation of A and O) to have become extinct. Now it is quite 
Possible to identify Abivalli with Arhadbalin or Guptigupta of No. 2 of the pattivall, and Mágha- 
nandin with Maghanandin of No. 8 of the pattával! ; and we may assume that Bhadrabáhu II. 
was first suoceoded by his disciple LÓhüchárya, and afterwards by his other disciple Ahivalli. 
Guptigupta (Arhadbalin), who in his turn was succeeded by Mághanandin. But this supposi- 
tion dces not remove the difficulty ; for MAghanandin, the One-Angin, was succeeded by 
Dharastna in the main-line ; while Maghanandin, No. 3 of the pattávall, was sucooeded by Jina- 
obandr3 in the paftAvalt. The difficulty still remains, that the Süraswat! Gachchha, after all, is 
only a side-branch of the main-line, which became extinct with Bhitavali. This difficulty, it 
seems to me, cannot help having been felt as derogatory to the dignity and claims of the Digam- 
baras ; and tho object of the tradition, represented in E, appears to have been to meet the 
difücnlzy. By that tradition the main-line is carried on from Bhadrabéhu IL, through Lóh4- 
chirya, Vinayodhara, Sridatta, Bivadatia and Aradatta (the last four taking the place of the five 
One-Angins of A and O) to BhadrabAhu III., who then founds the Sf&rasvatt Gachchha. The 
latter is thus shown to be the direct continuation of the main-line.* 


And yet, in all probability, the tradition preserved in A and C is the genuine one, that 
the Sfeasvati Gachchha, as well as the three other Gachchhas of the Digambaras, are 
merely side-branchoes of the main-line. There is curious short notice in paltivalt E, which 
quite undesignedly supports this view. After noticing Bhadrabdhn, the founder of the Gachchha, 
E adds that “from him the Bvétimbaras separated and initiated a patfüvali of their own." This 
shows, at all eventa, that according to E, the Digambaras and Svétdmberas separated from the time 
of Bhadrabáhu. Now, ifit appeared that the Digambaras were not the main-line but a branch, the 
presumption would naturally be that it was they who were the schismatics or heretics. Hence 
the necessity to show that they were the main.line, and therefore that the Svótámbaras were a 
branch and schismatios. Hence the fiction of a Bhadrabahu OL Butif the tradition of A 

*and C is the genuine one, and the Sirasvati Gachchha, i. e., the Digamberas, was founded by 
Bhadrsbáhu IL, and if, as tradition E says, the Bvétdmbaras separated in his time, it follows 
that tie Svétimberas were the main-line, while the Digamberas were the branch or seceders. 
It follcws further that that famous separation took place between 490 and 518 A, V. (or 61 and 
88 B. O., adjusted, see ante, Vol. X X. p. 360), the period of Bhadrab&hu’s pontificate, 


And this leads on to another point. All pakávalis agree in representing Mighanandin as 
fhe actual founder of the Skrasvat! Gachchha, whence itis also called the Àmnáys, or Line of 
Nandim, At the same time they also all agree in making the pattivali proper of the Gachchha 
to begin with Bhadrabihu, two steps before Maghanandin. This, it appears to me, can have but 
one m2aning: before Bhadrabahu the Jain community was undivided ; with him the 
Digar'beras separated from the Bvétambaras, but remained united themselves; with 
Maghansndin the Digambaras themselves separated into four divisions, the most important 





3 I may here note, that Guptigupts, the successor of Bhidrabühu III and No.4 0f the palóvali, is nob really 
omitted In B, for he is counted among the 26 pontiffs, who resided in Milwá. His omission, in his proper plaoe, is only 
another of the many errors of the MB. 
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of which would seem to have been that named afterMAghanandin. This view is distinctly borne 
out by that curious notice in E, that the Svétdmbaras separated from the time of Bhadrab&hu. 
It is also indirectly borne out by the notice of pattávalt O (in 816, see*below), that “the Bitapata 
or white-robed Sangha arose from the Málasangha." For whether the Müúlasangha be taken to 
mean the undivided Jains or only the undivided Digambaras, in any case the notice refers the 
origin of the Bvêtâmbaras to a time prior to the Digambara division under Mághanandin. 


Now, it is well-known that the Digambaras place the great separation of themselves and 
the SyétAmbaras in Sam. 186 (or A, D. 79).3 This tradition of theirs is not borne ont by their 
own pattivalls, as represented in A,B, O, D. For they place Bhadrabáhu in Sam. 4 (or B. O. 58), 
and even MAghanandin is placed in Sam. 86 (or B. O. 21).4 Therefore one of two things 
either the tradition &bout the separation in Sam, 136 is false, or the separation took place long 
after Mighanandin. In the latter case, the Svéthmbaras separated not from the Mílasengha 
(or the undivided Digamberas), but only from one of its subdivisional Gachchhas. This latter 
case is negatived, as already pointed out, by the statements of the pattavalts themselves. It 
follows that the pati&valts, such as A, B, O, D, contradict the tradition of the great separation 
in Ser. 186. Now, it soems to me, that the object of patidyall E is to harmonise the two 
traditions : that the great separation took place under Bhadrabáhu, or at least under Mighanan- 
din, and that it took place in Sat. 186. It was apparently thought that this could be done 
most easily by simply adding one hundred years to Mághanandin's usual traditional date. 
According to A, B, O, D he sucoeeded in Bai, 86; pattivalt E turns the year into Bat, 186. 
It is a clumsy expedient; for, in the first place, it necessitated other changes and oven inter- 
polations to account for the additional century: hence the fiction of a Bhadrabáhu IIL In 
the second place, it was only a half-measure ; for it placed the greet separation under Migha- 
nandin, whereas the pattivalis really required it to be placed under Bhadrabáhu II. But to 
have altered the latter's date from Sam, 4 to Sam. 136 would seem to have been considered 
too violent & measure. 


We have undoubtedly here two contradictory traditions of the Digambaras disclosed to 
us; that of their pattivalts places the great separation considerably earlier than Sam. 186, 
in the time of BhadrabAhu. The question is who this Bhadrábáhu was. The Svétámberas 
pajtávalis know only one Bhadrabihu, who, from the dates assigned to him by the Bvétéambaras 
and Digamberas alike, must be identioal with the Bhadrabahu I. of the Digambaras. Considering 
the varying and contradictory charaoter of the Digumbera traditions, the probability is that 
the inception of the great separation took place under Bhadrabshu I, who died 162 A, V. 
according to the Digambaras, or 170 A. V. according to the Bvétémberas. . The final and 
definite schism may.then have occurred later in Bem. 186 or, according to tho Bvétimbaras, 
Sam. 189. 


Further, there is another divergence of tradition disclosed in the five patitvalis, now 
published, This refers not to the succession so much as to the residences or migrations of ' 
the pontiffa, and, therefore, of the Digambars sect. On this point, the pattivalis A, B, D 
altogether agree; pejtévalt E also agrees in the main; but patiával! O presenta a considerably 
different tradition. This may be seen at a glance from the subjoined table. One point of 
general agreement comes out clearly and is noteworthy, namely, the general direction’ of the 
Digambara migration. It was from the South tothe North, from Bhadalpur to Dili 
and Jaipur. This agrees with the opinion that the Digambara separation originally took plaoe 
as a result of the migration southwards under Bhadrabáühu in consequence of & severe 
famine in Bihar, the original home of the undivided Jaina community. I have not been & 





ae The BrétAmberas place it three years later, in 88 AL D. Bee my edition of the Utdsagadasdó (Bibliotheca Indica) 
IL p. IX. M 


. * Or with the adjustment of 8 years (soe anis, Vol. X X. p. 860), 61 B. O. and 44 B. O. respectively. 
F Bos Introduction to my edition of the Uvdsagadasdo (Bibl. Ind.), Vol. IL. p. viiL 
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to icentify Bhadalpur. liis variously spelt. E spells it with the cerebral d (भाङरूपुर) but 
the others with the dental d, either single (aqegt) or double ( भहरूपूरी ). O places it in 
Southern India (Dakhins), but the others in Central India (Málava). 


Table of Pontifical Residences. 









Period. Pajthvalis A, B, D. Patttvalt E. Patpdvalt C. 
: Bhaddalpur(in Malaya) | Bhádalpur (in Milave) Bhaddalpuri (in Dakhips) 
26 pont, Nos. 1-26 26 pont., No. 1-26 26 pont.; No. 1-26 
Ujjain —— f Ujjain 
25 pont., Nos. 97-51 2 |18 p. Nos, 27-44 
gë a Ohandézi 
3 $]|4p, Nos. 45-48 
Hs 
Vårå (Vadódi) Ë 8 p., Nos, 49-51 
87 pont., Nos. 27-68 g Kundalpur 
1 pont., Nos. 52 
Vara (or Vard) Viri. 
12 pont, Nos. 52-68 12 pont. Nos. 58-64 
Grilér Gvilér _ IVa (एप 
14 pont., Nos. 64-77 15 pont., Nos. 64-78 10 pont., Nos. 65-74 
IVb Vaghér 
4 pont., Nos. 75-78. 
Ajmér Ajmér Ajmér* 
6 pont., Nos. 78-83 b pont., Nos. 79-88 5 poni, Nos. 79-83 
Dillt Vigvar (in Gujarát) 
3 pont., Nos. 84-86 8 pont., Nos, 84-86 
071, No. 87 
Ohttog, No. 89 
(D) Smérakir (P), No. 90. 
(D) Ohifast, No. 91 Bágánar No. 91 
a (D) Biginér, No. 92 Avsiri 
b (D) Avér 4 pont., Nos. 92-95 
'8 pont., Nos. 98-95 ` 
(D) DUI, No. 96 Dillt, No. 96 
ee = 
(D) Jaipur Jaipur 


4 pont., Nos. 97-100 -| 4 pont., Nos. 97-100 




















a * ME. O reads 6 pont., bub gives only b names. 
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There is still a third point of interest in the three new pastivalis, now published. They 
shew that the Digambara tradition of the pontifical succession exists in two different 
reoensions. The two recensions differ, in the main, in 8 certain number of names and dates. 
From this point of view the whole of the pattivalts, hitherto published, distribute themselves 
thus: A, B, D represent one recension (I) and O, E, P represent the other (II). The following 
two tables exhibit the differences :— 


L Table of Differences in Names. 








EI Püjyspáda.......................-. ००३०६ ४०४० रे c Ee Jayanandin. 


19 | Harinandin .........०००००----०--००००० { Bimbanandis CH. 1). 
Nayananandin (0) 

22 | Ratnakirtti .............. mE "— ses Ratnanandin. 

28 | Manikanandin (also E) ... eee Minikyanandin (0, P). 

80 | Sriohsndre (also O)...... ... —— रू Bilachandra (E, P). 

81 | Nandiktrtti ....................................... Srinandin. 

85 | Virachandra ....................................... Vidy&nandin 

46 | Gunanandin ........... eene innen cos] Ganaktrtti 

58 | Vrishabhanandin ................. — «+. Brahmanandin, 

54 | Bivanandin ............... हज रू Pa Dévanandin (O, E). 


58 | Vasuchandra आल Vigvachandra (O, P). 


um Siyachandra (P R). 
56 | Sishanandin (B, uen e| Harinandin 


Baüghansndin (A) ............. e0०5 
ET Jf&nanandin (C, P). 
62 |J { Gunáyunanandin (P E). 
66 | Sundaraktrtti ..... Soon € ...| Ohdrunandin. 
67 | N&michandra š senos eei | MEminandin, 
72 | Varaddhachandra eerte .....]| Vardhamina, 
80 |HS&ntbktrttüi............................. .......... ०० Vidilakirtti. 


As the full partioulars of the dates are given only in the patfávalfs A, D and E, the second 
table will stand thus :— 


2. Table of Differences in Dates. 





eS emai I Recension A, D. | f TL. Reognsion O. 

5 pontificate 51-10-10, total 95-10-15 | pontificate 41-10-10, total 85-10-15 
20 3» 6- 2-22, » 4-8-1 NM 6- 7-22, 35 48- 8- 1 
25 | intercalary 20, » 82- 1-15 | intercalary 25, 5 83. 1.20 
26 | pontificate 44 8-16, » 68- 3-29 | pontificate 44 8-13, = 68- 8-26 
27 | monkhood 12- 0- 0, » 85-11-20 | monkhood 22- 0- 0, » 45600 
28 | interoalary 15, 3 42- 4-15 | intercalary 81, » 42. 5- 1 
88 " 5, „  48-10- 0 2 10, » 4310. 5 
85 » 8, » 70- 0-12 x 4, »  70-0-8 
41 | householder 8- 0- 0, » 26 9-20 | householder 9- 0- 0, »  297- 9-20 
49, | intercalary 8, 5 49- 1-16 | intercalary 9, B 49- 1-17 
48 


pontificate 16- 6- 0, »  4l- 5-6 | pontificate 16- 0-0, » ‘11-5 
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sed I. Beosnsion A, D. II. Reoenzion O. 
| 
45 householder 11- 0- 0, Total 50- 414 | householder 21- 0- 0, Total 60- 4-14 
50 | monkhood 25- 0- 0, » 58.0.0 | monkhood 15- 0- 0, 5 48- 0- 0 
53 | pontificate 8-4 1, » 47.4 b | pontificate 2-4 1, » 46- 4 b 
54 | householder 39- 0- 0, eto. ,, 55- 7- 1 | householder 7-0-0, | 55 23- 6-24 
55 | monkhood 40- 0- 0, »  51- 8-1] monkhood 24 0- 0, » 985-81 
59 | pontifloate B- 5- 5, eto, , 57- b- 9 | pontificate b. 4-29, eto. ,, 49. 5- 9 
60 | householder 10- 0- 0, 3s 58- 2- 1 | householder 14- 0- 0, 35 57- 2- 1 
61 | pontificate 4 1-16, eto. ,, 50- 6-21 | pontificate 4. 1- 0, eto. ,, 84- 8- 7 
64 | monkhood 87- 0- 0, »  47- 8- 1 | monkhood 27- 0- 0, 5 87- 8- 1 
67 | interpalary 9, »  95- 9- 8 | intercalary 7, » 85- 9- 6 
70 | monkhood 25- 0- 0, . 88. 4- l| monkhood 22- 0-0, » 85. 4- 1 
79 pontificate 2-11-28, » 26- 0- 1 | pontificate 2-11- 8, 5 25-11-21 
75 | interoalary 6, » 45. 6-91 | interoalary 6, » —45.:6-90 
76 | householder 18- 0- 0, „  47- 3- 9 | householder 12- .0- 0, » 46- 3- 9 
78 monkhood 20- 0- 0, s 83- 5. 0 | monkhood 2- 0- 0, 3 15- 5- 0 
T9 | pontificate 2-13-19, , 28 8-28 | pontifoate 2- 8-16, ,, 28 3-20 
85 | monkhood 24- 0- 0, »  96- 8-16 | monkhood 14- 0- 0, " 86. 8-15 


To the above tables I may add that both P and E insert an additional name between 
Nos. 47 and 48; vis., Vasavachandra (E) or Vasavéndu (P). In this point C agrees with the 
other recension (of A, B, D), which omits that name. Further R omite No. 79 Prakshántiktrtti 
(or as B, D have it PrakshAtakirtti), so that its total number of pontiffs is the same as that in 
the other lists, This pontiff is also omitted in P, for the “ prakhyátektrtti'" of the latter is not 
& name, but a title of No. 78, Vasantaktrtti. In this point, too, O agrees with A,B,D. Though 
I suspect that E, P are correct, as against A, B, O, D, Iam unable to account for the divergence. 
There is a similar discrepancy between the pattAvali O and all others (see below) with respect 
to the successor of No. 85, Subhachandra. 


One further point I may note. Pattivali A is the only one ‘which gives what I have 
called the Nügór section. All others, B, D, E, P, give the 09100 section. The two sections 
separated after No. 87. PatfAvalt O only goes down to No. 85 (or rather No. 86), and stops 
short just before the schism, From the remark in pațbåvalt D (see below), referring to this 
sohiam, it would seem that the two sections took up their residences in Gwáler and Nagtr 
respectively. But pattivali E mentions No.’ 89, Lalitaktrtti, as still-resident in Ohftó, and 
with this the passage on the schism in pattAvali A agrees. Bee the passages which are quoted 
below. This matter of the schiam still requires further clearing up.’ 

I now proceed to describe the three pattivalta separately. 


PATTAVAL! O. 


This pa$fávalt is drawn up on the plan of patAvalt A, 4e. ib begins with an introduction 
detailing the &ntecedent history of the Gachohha, after which it gives the list of pontiffs, with all 
the dates of each life in addition to the year of accession. A peculiar feature are the concluding 
remarks after the introduction (see below §§ 16-19) ss well as after the pattivall proper 
(§§ 28—26), which give some curious information regarding the three other orthodox Sanghas, 
vis, the Dave, Simba and Sêna, as well as regarding some (apparently five) heretical or 
O ee OM UU ALL 

T In his Jainamata Vribsha, or Genealogical Table of the Jains, Muni Atmirtmjt makes the following remark: 
‘In Bam. 1572 Bape Ohand Sôrånå, of his own aooord, put on the monk's garb and originated the Nágóri Lumpeks 
sock.’ This appears to refor to the above-mentioned schism, though the name of the founder differs. 
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schismatic Sanghas, vis., the Sita patta or ByetAmbara, the Káshijha, the DrAviqs, the Yápultya or 
Yapaniys, and the Kéktpiohochha or Niljpichohha. Paregraphs 16 and 17 appeer to mea 
little confused ; it is not clear whether the same or different seota are spoken of; the names 
are so similar, that the former seems the more probable view. 


Another peculiarity of pattival! O are the numerous extracts it quotes in support of its 
statements. Some of them are identical with those quoted alao in pattAvalt A, and these, ij 
now appears, are quoted from the Vikrama Prabandha, a work whioh I see is mentioned in 
the Deocan College collection, No. 172. The other extracts are taken from the Ritisira, a 
work ascribed to Indranandin, a copy of which (No. 871) also exista in the Deocan College 
collection (see its Catalogue, p. 145). To judge from the name of its author, he should be a 
member of the Sarasvatt Gachchha, to which the surname Nandin is peculiar; but it does not 
occur, at least, among the names of the pontiffs. 


In the Gáth&s, giving the dates of Vikrama’s life (see below 8 15), there again occurs 
the pussling word rasapawa. In my previous paper (see ante, Vol. XX. p, 360) I have 
suggested that it should be read paaarasa, ‘fifteen.’ From the comment on the gAthA in pad val! 
C, however, it is olear that the reading rasepama is, at least, Bo far genuine that it already 
existed for the writer of the pattivali. For he interprets it as meaning “fifty-six.” He, 
evidently, must have taken itas a compound of the two nouns rasa and pasa. The former, 


rasa, is the well-known symbolical expression for 6, while the latter would seem to be & name ' 


for 5, though I am not aware of the fact. According to thé usual rule of interpreting such 
symbolic names inversely, the word rasapasa would mean 56, It is also to be noted that in 
patphval! O the line, in whioh rasapana oocurs, reads rajja kunani “he reigned,” instead of 
the jajjash kunani “he performed sacrifices” of pütfával A. If the periods are taken to be 
consecutive — as one would naturally do — , the verses, as interpreted in paftavalt O, would 
give king Vikrama a life of 118 years (1. e., 6 +- 16 + 56 + 40)! But possibly 56 years are 
understood to be the total period of his reign, during the latter portion of which, comprising 
40 years, Vikrama was a Jain. If 50, there would be a curious coincidence in the fact, that 
the suggested reading paxarasa ‘fifteen’ would give him a reign of 55 years (ta, 15 -+ 40). 
The line in queetion would then have to be translated: “for 56 years he carried on his rule 
being a£ first attached to heretical doctrines.” Here, however, the most significant words “at 
first” would have to be supplied, not being expressed in any way by the verse itself, 


I may also note, that instead of the terms viraha or antara, pattAvali O oocasionally uses 
the synonymous term aniaráld ; seo, e.g., No. 62. 


The list of pontiffs in this pattavall closes with Subhachandra, who reigned up to Sam. 150, 
or A.D. 1440, some time before the separation into the Ohftôr and Nágór lines took place. In 
the concluding remarks of the pattAvalt (see 8 23) it is stated that Subhachandra was followed 
by Sakalaktréti, and from the form of the remark it would seem that he must have been the 
reigning pontiff, at the time the pattdvalt was written. This would give it & date somewhere 
about 1450 A. D,, and would make it the oldest at present known; the next oldest being the 
pattávalt P, the date of which must be about 1650 A.D., as it comes down to the pontiff Narén- 
drakirtti (of the Obitdf line, seo ante, Vol. XX. p. 855). There is a diffloulty, however, in the 
names. Instead of Sakalektrtti, all the other pattávalis (A, B, D, E) give either Jingohandra or 
Prabhichandra as the successor of Subhachandra. Moreover patidvalt O gives Vigvar in 
Gujarátas the residence of Sakalaktrtti as well as of Padmanandin and Bubhachandra, while the 
other paffival!s (A, B, D, E) give Dillt as the residence of the two last mentioned pontiffs, as well 
as of Subhachandra’a successor (see the list above). Iam unable to clear up this diffloulty ; 
but it may be noted that there are in pagtdvalt O itself indications thet a pontiff may have 
borne two quite distinct names. In tho same 8 29, there is mentioned a pontiff Narén- 


® Catalogue of the Collections of Manusoripts deposited in the Deocom Collage, by Prof. Bhandarkar, p. 50, 
(Bombay 1888). 
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drakirtti, who, from the connection in which his name appears, must have been the immediate 
siccessor of Jiiinakirtti, Maghachandra and Bürachandra (5. s., Nos. 60, 01, 62). Accordingly 
be must be No. 68, who in the nominal list of C, no less than in all others, is known as Gangáktrtti. 
fimilarly, we have in $ 28 8 Kanakaktriti and & Prósh[hilakirtti, who would clearly seem to 
be identical with Nos. 65 Hémakirtit and No. 79 Prakshántiktrtti, There is, however, another 
difficulty in the account given in § 23, which Iam unable to solve. That account of the ponti- 
fical succession does notagree with tLe paftkvalf which precedesit. Tbe four pontiffs Sirachandra, 
Fishachandra, Jfiinsktrtti, and Naréndrakirtti are made to follow Vasantakfrtti, whereas in the 
pattivali they preceded him by a long interval Again in § 23 Vasantakfrtti is made to be 
tae Yth after Kanakakirtti, whereas in the pa(tivalf (it Kansks is the same as Héma, No. 65) he 
ie the 18th after him. The table of residences, however, should be compared. 

The introduotory and concluding portions I again give in extenso, but the pattávalt proper, 
a3 before, in abstract tabular form. Tho bracketed remarks in the last column of the tables are 
again my own. 

TEXT. 
Introduction of Pattávali O. 


(1) aft नमः सिद्धेभ्यः || अवार पञ्दमा काल विषे” श्रीमहावीर स्वामी के ze इए पीछै” वा की हीपसा कार- 
Se ते मई है। आ ते” जा कै पार गिणती के आचार्य मए है”, सो अनुक्रम से” प्रसङ्गः करि किख्ब्रित वर्णन करिये है। 

(2) अम्य के तीर्थकर महाबीर स्वामी कूँ क्ति भए पीछे बासडि ६२ वर्ष ताई फेवछशाम रहा, सो कहिये 
है॥ अब शवर्द्धमाम स्वामी £ मुष्कि मई, तिस पीछै siraq गणधर कूं केवलझास TTA | सो वारह ATT १२ 
qia रह्मा ॥ बहरि ता के पीछे सुधर्म स्वामी k केवलक्षाम उपठया। सो भी वारह वर्ष ताई केवल cmri वहरि 
ता के AS जम्बू स्वामी & कैवलज्ञान sere भजा | सो वर्ष ३८ अडतीस ताँई र्मा ॥ ऐसे” थासहि वर्ष ताँई केवल - 
ज्ञानी तीम पञ्चम काल विष rea ॥ 

(8) वहरि ता के पीछे ग्यारह अङ्गः waww पूर्व के घारक अनुक्रम से पाँच श्रतज्ञाम के पाठी श्रुतकेवली इवा t 
ता मै” प्रथम विष्छुकृमार वर्ष १४ चठठ्ह (pref मन्दिमिच वर्ष १६ सोलह । वहरि अपराञित वर्ष २१। वहरि गोव- 
झँस वर्ष १९ उगणीस। 8ft भद्रवाइ वर्ष २९ युणवीस॥ ऐसे १०० एक सौ वर्ष पर्डेम्त या का काल अम॒क्रम Wr t 
vat aft श्रीमहावीर स्वामी दूँ मुक्ति मे एक सो वासठि १६२ वर्ष जानना ॥ 

(4) वरि ता कै पीछे” ग्यारह आङ्गः दशा पूर्य के वारक ग्यारह मुनि मया । ता को काल वर्ष १८३ एक सो 
टिरासी को अमुक्रम W” है। ठा मै” विश्चाखाचार्य वर्ष ve १०, प्रोष्ठिलाचाजं वर्ध १५ पन्द्रह, मशषचाचार्ज वर्य १७ 
सपरह, गागसेमाचार्य वर्ष १८ अषारह, ww vi इकवीस २१, सिद्धार्था चार्ज वर्ष १९ सप्र, धृतिसेनाच्ार्ज 
बये १८, विजजाचार्ज वर्ष सेरह १३, कुद्धिलिङ्राचाजै वर्ष २०, देवाचार्य बर्थ १४ rage, धर्मंसमाचार्ज वयं से लह १६ |। 
ऐसे बाँ का १ एक सो तियाँसी वर्ष का अमुक्रम लै” कारू का बर्षमान हे॥ इहो atk आमहावीर ठूँ मुक्ति गजे वयं १४५ 
सींग सै Marta सए आन्न t 

(5) weft ता के पीठे! ग्यारह भङ्गः कै पाटी पाँच झुनि भए॥ ता मे” नक्षज्राचाजे तौ आ्रीमहावीर W” तीन से 
'पुतालीस वर्ष पीछे इवा, वर्ष १८ अउारह ताई रह्मा ॥ वहरि महावीर ते” तीन से तरेसडि वर्ष पीछै” अजपाल माम 
sÀ सजा तिन का वसमान कारू वर्ष बीस २० का है॥ वहरि ता के पीछै'तथा भ्रीमहावीर नाय W” तीन से तिसी 
wš ३८३ पीछे” पाण्डवाचार्य भजा ! ता का वतमान काल वर्ष डुणतालीस ३९ का रह्या। बइरि सा के dr” तथा 
sincere rirqa सै” ४२२ warc सै बाईस वर्ष AY छुवसेनाचार्य इवा। ता का वर्तमाम कारू वर्ष चडदह का है ॥ 
waft ता के fis" असन्मति पीके ४३३ ware सै छतीस बर्थ गधे" कंसाचार्ज मए! ता का वर्तमान वर्ष वक्तीस ३२ का 
है ॥ OY पोंचू भाचायनि का अनुक्रम से” वर्ष एक सौ लेईस १२३ आनर्ना ॥ ए सर्वे केवल एकादधाङृघारी है ॥ 

(6) बहुरि ्रीमहावीर स्वामी पीछे” ware सौ अडसाहि २६८ वर्ष गये छुमद्राचार्ज भए 1 ता का वर्षमान काल के 
Wd छह ६॥ बहुरि सा के पीछे” तया आमहावीर स्वामी पीछे” ware Š चहो शर ४०४ वर्ष गये बशोसद्राचार्य भए |, 
ला का वर्त्तमान काल के wŠ १८ अठारह Ü” ॥ वइरि ता के पीछे तथा आबीर गाय कूँ उुक्ति इवा पीछै” ४९२ war- 
र dbwredt वर्ष aa दूसरा भद्वाइ नामा भाचार्ज भए। जा का वर्तमान काल वर्ष २३ तैईस का है | बइरि ता के 
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पीके” तथा बीर स्वामी पीछे ९१५ पाँच से पम्दरह बर्ष गे लोहाचार्ज भजे! ता का बर्चमान काल qara वर्ष का है ॥ 
ऐसे war ही आचार्य का वर्ष सत्यामयै ९० का है| घह wari ही भाचार्थ अनुक्रम से” एक एक अङ्क कै घाटि 
पाठी vi है" | कस-भव-आठ-सातमों भङ्ग के पाठी ताई quu 


(7) वहरि ता के पीछे” एक आङ्ग के पाठी पाँच मुमिषर होते भए ॥ ता का बिस्तार ú atta स्वामी $ 
मुक्ति ca पीछे” पाँच से Wee ५६५ बर्स गये” भईइकि आचा्थ मए | ता का बत्तेमात काल वर्ध २८ अष्टािप्तति का 
है ú बहरि ता के पीछै' तथा वीर जिनेश्वर पीछे” पांच से तिराणबै २९३ वर्ष गएँ माधनम्दि भात्तार्थ मबे। ता का eT 
we २१ rete का है॥ बहरि ता कै पीछे तथा श्ीसनमति नाय पीछे छह सै shee ६१४ गये शे” परसेनाचार्ण 
+ | ता का वर्समान कारू गुज्नीस वर्ष का है | बहुरि ता कै पीछै' तथा श्रीबीर भगवान कूं निर्वाण मधे di^ छह से 
Wérer १३३ वर्ष मुक्ते पृष्परम्ताचाबं मजे ता का बर्समान काल wÇ ३० तीस का sar | बइरि ता के पीके तया भी 
महाबीर QV. छह सै तिरेसडि ६६३ गे” भृतवश्जाचार्य भले! ता का वर्तमान काल २० बीस वर्ष का भजा || ऐसे” 
अनुक्रम सै” सके” ।। बहुरि श्रीमहावीर स्वामी $ मुक्ति गजे पीछे छह से तीआसी ३८३ बर्ष ताँई qi अङ्ग की परिपाढी 
खली | फिर अनुक्रम करि घटती रही ॥ ओर पूर्वोक्त आईदल्याचार्जाहि पाँच आचार्य का बच्चेमान काल एक शौ 
ETE ११८ वर्ष का है ॥ इहों तोई एकाङ्ग के धारी मुनि TRA | 

(8 ) बहरि ता के पीछे श्रुतशानी मुनि भेजे । अङ्गः के पाही नौही मए । ऐसे आचार्थनि की परिपाडी है || 

(9) ek गाथा u l 
अन्थिमजिणणिष्वाणे केवलणाणी w गोबम मुणिम्को | 
वारह घासे गये aR सामी ब संज्ञादी || १॥ 
तह वारह वासे? w go स॑जञारो अम्डुसामि माणेराओ | 
अडतीस बास पठिशों कैबछणाणी ज उक्किह्ो ॥ २॥ 
बासठि aeri? तिण्ह मुजि गोजम quem जम्मू wi 
वारह वार वच्छर तिब ज़ुगहीरज च 'बालीसं ॥ ३ |! 
घबकेवलि Ta अणा बासि बासे TY Gare | 
पढमं चडदह बाधं विण्डुुवार graed । v i 
Treen वास सोलह तजः! अपराजिय परं इ बावीस | 
इगहीणवीस ma गोबस्ण meum सुणतीसं 0 ९॥ 
सइ दुब केवलणाणी rag अणा ey सम्दिमित्तो w l 
अगराजिज गोबद्धण [य] महवाहू ब संजादा i ६॥ 
1«अन्तिमञ्जिणणिष्याणे maera15 पणचाछ वास आदे q i 
TEER quor अणा युजिवरा आदा || ७ ॥ 
THs अजपालण qora बुबसेज कस आजरिजा। 
अहार बीस वासं गुण नचाल ज चोद emere i e ॥ 
सह ते्रीस'? w बासे carey अझ भारिणो खादा | 
. कासं शत्ताणवदिः' w दसद्भः-नव-अठणरा आदा lI ९॥ 
होक प्राकृत ॥ 
quw w wert xcu कमेण w ! 
लोहा चउ्ञ मुनीं भ कहिं च जिणारामे ॥ १० ॥ 
छ streç वासे तेवीस बाबण बरस मुणिणाहा | 
दह-तथ-अहद्भुबरा बास qu बीस weary ॥ ९ Il 


* Read edss inciri ausi, » xg. “arar | ' 

7 yc Ça | AMB SÇ 1 1 Motin MA, but some euch eddition is required by the metre. ™ Hore three verses 
are omitted in the MB. -3. Mg, fÑ WW THT, which fis seither sense nor meise. X MB, पडिब। z Mg. HE 
88. = M8. सचाजिकदि | 
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qg सबे qvo भम्तिमजिणसमयज wit छ | 
उप्पण्णा qug जणा LAAT FATT ॥ AR l! 
सहवबहिमाहणान्दि म cet पुप्फबन्त quet? i 
nedd इगबीसं ठगणीसं तीस बीस gor वासा u १३ u 
इगसय आदार वासे Gr ब मुणिवरा जादा । 
° छ सब तिरासि w पासे जिष्वाणा भङ्गछित्ति कहिम PI ॥ ye u 
WM धिक्रम प्रबम्ध बिरे” लिखा है। यह पूवोक्त प्रकार औमहावीर स्वामी ते” Pra करि जिममत विषै” भमुक्रम 
से ऋाचार्जनि की परिपाठी Y * 
(10) ef श्रीपीर स्वामी £ मुक्ति गये पीछे” arc से सत्तर ४७० वर्ष गये पीछे! श्रीमस्महाराज विक्रम राजा 
` का अन्म orar बहरि पूर्वोक्त gorii 720 विक्रम राज को जन्म है ॥ fe विक्रम के रा अपर मै” वर्ष चत्वारि 
ete qui दूसरा मद्रवाइ x भाचार्जे का पह इवा॥ वहरे भद्रवाइ का सिष्य G[fü लामा ताके साम 
` ह्रीम । Tega १ भि २ विश्ञाखाचार्य ३॥ बहुरि जा के अबार ४ सिध्य | मम्दि साम आति के qur के अधोभाग 
Ae बिके चातुर्मास का वपी योग वारघा kar arene भात्राबे जी N" aha स्थापित कीडा uqu 
बहुरि wr Y जत Pri" वर्षा बोग स्थापेत sirar, सो जिससेन नाम सेनसड्डः स्थापित girar t २! बहारे सिंह की 
gar विये बर्षा जोग धारधा, wr मै" agag स्थाप्मा ॥३॥ वहरि जा मै देवदत्ता भामा Wear फे गृह के विये बर्षा 
बाश घारपा, सो ऐेवसड्ध मबा । ऐसे” जिनमत मै* पौचर्मों काल RV. भाचार्यमि sam सद्ध AT !! 
(11) बहरि पूर्वोक्त साम्दिसड्धः के Pre नल्दिसद्धः १, पारिजात गच्छ एक ३, बलासकारगण”, च्थार मुनि फे नाम 
किमे मन्दि x चम्द्र q कीत्ति ३ भूषण ४, ऐसे स्थापित मये ॥ तथा श्रीमूलसद्धः ३ TETTE ९ सरस्वती गच्छ x 
बलाप्कारगण १, ऐसे” arc v ! बहरि पूर्वोक्त fs १ चल्द्र २ कीर्सि x भूषण ४, ऐसे warc झुनि कै भाम sara n 


( 12.) तदुक्तं भीइम्प्रनन्ति सिद्धास्ती कृत नीतिसारे ॥ झोक I 
अर्हइली रुरु क्रे equarum परं I VII 
feret तस्दिशद्ध: emet महाप्रमः। 
Srey इति स्पष्टः स्थानस्थितिविशीषतः 0 २॥ 
(18) बहरि श्रीमहावीर स्वामी पीछे” ४९२ अ्यारि से red वर्ष गजे” छुभद्राचार्य का वर्तमान ब ` २४ 'चोईस, 
सो चिक्रम अन्म ते” बावीस wc वहरि ता का राश ते" वर्ष ४ भ्यार दुसरा भद्रवाइ इवा खासमा | 


(14) wf श्रीमहाबीर मैं ware सै सत्तर २७० वर्ष FO” विक्रम राआ rat i ता के पीछे भाड बर पर्जन्त बाछा- 
छडा करि। ता के पीछे” सोलह बर्ष ताँई देशान्तर विपे” मण करि। ता के Ae छप्पन ९६ वर्ष तौर राज mat 
माबाप्रकार मिथ्दात्व के उपदेश करि dapes रह्यो || वारे ता क्र पीछे” चालीस वर्ष ताँई पूर्वमिथ्यात्व È छोडि 
जिगबर धमे कूँ पाल करि देवपदवी art ऐसे” विक्रम राआ की उत्पत्ति आदि w" 


( 15) तदुक्तं विक्रममबम्धे । गाथा।। 
सत्तरि yerge तिण काले विक्रमो हष अम्मो 1 
are बरस बाललीला सोडस वासे हि भम्मिए Wer AI 
रपण वासा ost gaits मिच्ावश्ससं कुत्तो | 
चालीस बास जिभवरधम्मं पाऐे q genit eft 1 3 1! 
(16) ऐसे” भीमूलसङ्क कें AX गज-गच्छ -सद्ध-भादि नामा प्रकार की भई है तदुक्त नीतिसारे काम्बं/ | 
qi भीमूलसङकपत्तदु Prete: काहसद्धस्ततों हि i ` 
apren: पुनरञ्जति ततो आपुली सदः एकः ll 
तस्मिन्‌ Arey सनि अजनविमरे सम गन्दी w eq 
st Regret onesie ee MM सिंहाख्बसद्धो ऽमबदुरुमहिमा Rara raqmi ।। १॥। 
15 M8. भूतवसी | I 9» Hare the date is wanting in the MB. 
था MB, बतात्कारगुण । = Votre 
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वहरि ऐसे” ही Gainers विषे” प्रथम दूसरा स्वेसपही गच्छ सजा | वरि ता कै पीछे फाष्टसहुः भया ॥ वरि 
ता कै पीछे” द्राविड गच्छ भजा॥ वहरि ता कै पीछे arate गच्छ भया ॥ 


(17) R इत्यादि गच्छ पीछे” केसेक काल पीछे” स्वेताम्बर भजा || वहरि बापनीज गच्छ, केकिपिच्छ, 
स्वेतवास, मिःपिच्छ, ce, जह qaq सद्ध जेसाभास कद्या है। जैस का सा चिह्राभास दीतै है। सो बा d अपणी* 
अपणी ae कै अनुसार करि सिद्धान्साँ का ष्यभिचारवर्णन कष्या है। आजिमेन््र का मार्ग s ष्यभिषारकूप फीजा। 
तदुक्तं मीतिसारे। भ्रौक ॥ $ 

किअस्यपि ततोऽतीसे काठे were snm | 
द्राविडो जापमीयण्य Arata ger मानतः॥ १॥ 
` ` केकाीपिच्छः Servet” द्राविडों यापुलीयफः । 
Pr. Free Pr पञ्चैते Saran प्रकीर्तिता' t २॥ 
: स्वस्वमरवचुसारेण सिद्धान्तष्यभिन्चारणं 1 
विरचय्य ज्िनेन्ब्रस्य ant निभेद्जम्ति ते॥ ३॥ 
ऐसे” wrewt ॥ - 

(18 ) wt कोई q” । पूर्व नन्वि-चन्द्र-्हीत्ति-भूषण-आहि, सम्दिसद्धः वहरि Brag daft trae eR 
सिंहसद्धः आदिक ल्मा, सो इनके भाचार्न हुदे जुते भए! ता की मान्य कैसे” है? या मै” परस्पर भेद॒भावरूपी मान्य है, कि 
एक मान्म है! || ता का उत्तर । पूर्वोक्त गणगच्छादिक भर है”, सो पर कै घलदाता मए है” था के विये कोई भी 
तहाँ भेर नांही Ë 1 और प्रतश्नज्यादि क्म के विपे” भी समानता है। और जो पूर्वोक्त '"भीमूलसद्धः कै विपे चतुःस के 
भेह, आचार्जेनि विषे” जो भेदभाव करे है, सो सम्बकदर्षन W” रहित है, मिथ्यादृष्टि है, सहरि सो संसार के ate 
चिरकाछ संचरे W । जा ते” बह opere विष प्रतिमौ के भेद) वरि प्रायशिन्तादि कर्मे का भेद, वहरि आचार का 
भेद, वरि वाचनाहि arent का मेद्‌, कोई कै मी परस्पर खुदा मेत नाहि, सर्व एक ही W 1 था M. था X" क़ मेदभाव 
राखे &*, सो सम्यकद्शन W° रहित &*, मिथ्यात्वी है", वीर्षसंसारी है* || वहरि पूर्वोक्त sma सहित प्रतिष्टित जि. 
मप्रति, सा मै” और सम्देह मही करनाँ ॥ आ तै” अन है, सो विपेयरूप W° भावार्थ । eng करि प्रतिष्ठिद 
जो Prater सो पूजमीक है । आ ते” अन्न कहिये स्वेताम्बरादिक कल्पित प्रातेमा है, सो विपर्वजरूप है |। 


(19 ) तदुक्तं नीतिसारे || शोक || 
राणगच्छादयस्ते-्बो आतास्ते परसौफ्बदाः। 
त सत्र भेदः फोप्यस्ति प्रत्रज्याएियु mag U १॥ 
TAY नरो यस्तु कुरुले TOIT 
@ सम्बग्व््षमातीतः dum haea i २ | 
म तच प्रतिमामेतो स प्राबश्चित्तकर्मणः | 
माचारपाचनापश्चवाचमाछ* विशेषतः | g 
qarn महितं जिनबिस्थ॑ प्रतिष्ठितं | 
ममेत्तापरसङ्गीजं बतो स्थासविपयजः ॥ ४ ॥ 


( 20 ) ऐसे पूर्षौ्त प्रकार onem मए! ता कै पीछे” भौर आचार्य अमुक्रम तै” भए है, सो किय्छित्‌ मात्र ra- 
बाइ ते" रे कर at का वर्णन अनुक्रम ते* मिखिबे है ।| विक्रम राआ कूँ राउयपदस्य के हिन ते संवत केषर ४ के 
चे pw १२ चतुदैशी दिने श्रीमद्रवाइ आचार्ज मजे | ता छी जाति ब्राह्मण । गृहस्य वर्ष २४ चोवीस | दीक्षा wd ३० 
तीस । पढवर्ष २२ वाईस के उपरि मास १९ दृश दिम २० Genta बहुरि विरहादिति ३। तिन का सर्वाकुतर्ष fegt 
७३ | पुसर्मास ११ ग्यारह ii n 

(81) rete ता के पीडैँ संवत्‌ केबल छहवीस २६ का HTT Wee १४ gie दिम तै* गुप लाम भाचार्य 
काति परबार.सबे। ता का गृहस्थ वर्थ २२ बाईस का। Taft Heres १४ thee पहस्थवर्थ ९ मो, सास ६ छह, 
दिन २९ पच्चीस, for fer < पाँच iar की सर्वाडुवण पेसठि ६९ मास ७ सात ६०७ का आामनौं।। 





s Mg. स्वेतवास! | 34 The reading of the text is hot quite reliable here, 
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Here follows the remainder of the patt&vali, which I omit, The method of each entry is 
sufficiently shown by the two initial entries above quoted. But the substance of the whole 
I again give in a tabular form below. The final entry runs as follows :— 

(22) वहुरि ता के पीछै” पिच्बासी्मों qz संवत्‌ १९० चोदह सै पन्या स का माघ धुक्क पस्तमी « N° ETTA aa 
सा का TERTE का वर्ष १६ सोलह, दीक्षावर्ष १४ चोदह, पहस्थवर्ष ५६ छप्पम मास ३ तिन दिस ४ warc विरह 
दिम २१ ग्यारह सर्वाडुबर्ष ८६ छिंबासी मास ३ तीन दिम पम्द्रह १५ की भई t इस्जादिक पहावली जामनाँ | 


° (53) ता कै पीछे” मद्रवाहु सौ* be मेरुकीस्ति तौई पद छष्वीस vier इक्षिणदेश विदै*.महरूपुरी मे* भए tut 
welt मडकी आदि फेर महीचन्द्राम्त ati छस्वीस पढ मालबा PM. । ता मै* भठारह १८ उज्जेसी RY मये । च- 
ECC के बिये ४ भ्यार भए 1 मेल मै” ३ तीम भए । कृण्डरूपुर एक भए १।। यह सर्य छष्बीस २६ भए ॥ वहरि ता के 
पीछे gerne आदि सिंहकीतति अन्त atk oe वारह १२ वासँ विये भए UR वहुरि ता के पीछे कनककीशि 
भादि वतन्तक्रीर्स्मन्त पइ दस १० चीतोड के PON भए tell वरि सूर चन्द्र १, माघचन्त्र ९, शञानकीसि १, E- 
कोरि +, बे ब्यार पह Tt भये । LL वहरि eon आदि प्रमाचन्त्रान्त पह ३ हह अजमेर QW ३%। वहुरि 
Twat आहि झमचन्व्रान्त पह २ दोब झु अरातदेश विषे” वागवर देश मै* मये ॥ वहरि सकलकीसि भादि बाग्वर 
vr भए ऐसे ASAP TEUTA सारस्वती गच्छ बलात्कारगण की पहावली अनुक्रम Ñ” आमनौं ऐसे” l 


(54) site tia १, सिंहसद्धः १, ऐवसद्धः की १ पावली apr à Sma: मै“ जिनसेन आरि ऐसे” ही सर्व 
चुरी wat पढात्रली भाचाबेमि की है | ता के विपे सेमसद्धः मै" राज x, बीर २, ww ३, सेम ४, ऐसे” भ्यार माम है*॥ 
TER सिंह १ कुम्भ २, भाअव ३, सागर ४, ऐसे arc ४ सद्ध के नाम सिंहसद्धः Y° 8* u षरि देव १, इशत २, नाग 
३, छड़ v, ऐसे” सिंहस ड ते* भोर चौया trag विपै* ware नाम है | 


(55) R पूर्वोक्त ore Pry’ सेनसङ्कृ एष्करगच्छ, queror aat tt बहुरि forage rans 
काणूरगत frag PY है॥ वहरि tma पृस्वकगच्छ देसीगण we veg: FRY है ।। i 
(36 ) ages um ॥ 
eret चल्रो कित्ती भूसज ore orfesrerqpen | 
सेजो राओ” बीरो भहो तह* सेजसद्धस्स ॥ १॥ 
सिंही कुम्मो आसव साजर नामा हि सिंहसद्ध स्स | 
रेभो दक्तो नागो लड़ेंगे तह Prager t २॥ 
इत्यादि दिगम्बराप्ताय विष भाचार्जनि की बरिपादी art it 


TRANSLATION. 


OX! Salutation to the Perfect ones! In the fifth period, after the death of the Lord 
«Mahavira, its decadónoe took place on account of the badness of the times. _ Of the several 
pontiffe who came after him, I am going to give 8 brief account in their proper order. 


8-9) After the death of tho last Tirthankar, the Lord MahAvtra, for 62 years, there abode 
Kévala-jfidnins, These I now name, After the Lord Vardhamána had died, the Gapadhara 
Gautama att«ined the knowledge of. Kévalin. Hë abode for 12 years. After him the Lord 
Sudharman attained a Kévalin’s knowledge. He, too, abode as a Kêvalin for 12 years, After 
him tbe Lord Jamb attained the knowledge of a Kévalin. He abode for 38 years. Thus, for 
62 yes-s there lived three Kévalins in the fifth period. 


§ 13) After this, there came in succession five Srutaksvalins, men versed in sacred lore, , 
who pcasessed a knowledge of the eleven Aügas and the fourteen Pürvas.. Among them first was 
Vishpukumira (who abode) for 14 years; after him (came) Nandimitra for 16 years: next 
Apartj.ta for 22 yeara; next Góvardhana for 19 years} next BhadrabAho I. for 29 years. Thus 
their total period extended to 100 years. Up to this point of time 162 years must be under- 
stood to-have passed since the death of the Lord Mahfvira. 


——— E — ———À 
= YB. bas X H. = yg, जामे । अ ४5. Ul — MR. सहेव 0. m. 
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(4) After this, thore camo elovon Aunis who possessed 8 knowledge of eleven Aügas and ten 
Pürvas. Their total period extended to 188 years, Among them the Acharya Viá&kha, (abode) 
for 10 years, Próshthila for 15, Nakshatra for 17, NügasÉna for 18, Jayasêna for 21, Siddhartha 
for 17, Dhritisna for 18, Vijaya for 18, Duddhilipga for 20, Divs for 14, Dharmnséna for 16. 
Thus the iotal period of these men extended to one hundred and eighty-three years. Up to 
this point of timo 845 years must be understood to have passed from the death of 21811 ४170५ 


(5) Aftor this there. came five Munis, who (only) possessed a knowledge of the eleven 
Aügas Among thom the Áchíürya Nakshatra arose 845 years after Mahñyfra, and abode for 18° 
years, Next, 808 yems after Mahüvira the Aobirys, named Jayapila, arose. His period 
comprised 20 years. After him, and 883 years after Mahivira, the AchiryaPindava arose, 
and his poriod took up 39 years, After him, and 423 years after Mahavira, the Acharya 
Dhravaséna aroso. His period was 14 years. After him, and 486 years after Mahüvhu, the 
Acharya Kass arose. His period was 82 years. Thus the total period of these five Acharyas 
extended to 128 ycars. All these only. possessed a knowledge of the eleven 70886. 


(6) Again 408 years after the Lord Mahavira there arose the Ách&rya Subhadra, His 
period was 6 years. After him, and 474 years aftor tho Lord Mahfvira, thero arose the Acharye 
Yaébbhadra. His-poriod was 18 years. After him, and 492 yoars after the death of Viran&thu, 
8 second Achürya named Dhadrabfhu (LI.) arose. His period was 28 years. After him, and 
525 ycars after Virasviimin, came tho Acharya Lôha. His period was 50 years. Thus, the period 
of all theso four AchAryas was 97 ycars. Each of these four Achüryas know one Aiga less 
than his prodecessor; their knowledge extended as far ns the tenth, ninth, eighth and seventh 
Aigas respoctively 


(7) After this there came five Munis, who possessed & knowledge of one Aiga (only), 
They are the following: 565 years after the death of the Lord VardbamAna there arose the 
Acharya Arbadbelin. His period was 28 years. After him, and 593 years after Vira, the chief 
of the Jinas, there arose the Acharya Maghanandin. His period was 21 years. After him, and 
614 years after Sanmati Nátha, there arose the Achirya Dharasóng, His period was 19 years, 
After him, and 683 years after the blessed Vira, there came the AchArya Pushpedanta. His 
period was 80 years. After him, and 663 years after Mahivira, there came tbe Acharya 
Bhütavali His period was 20 years. "Thus they followed one another; and the traditional 
knowledge of the Aigas and Pirtvas went on till the yoar 688 after the death of tho 
Lord Mabávire but it gradually decreased. The total period of the above named five 
Acbiryas, Arbadbalin and the others, extended to 118 years. Up to this point of time there 
lived Munis, who possessed the knowledge-of (at least) one Aüga. 


(8) After this there were only Munis, who were BrutajSünins, (i, e., who know of the sacred 
lore only by hoarsay). Of such as wore actually able to recite an Anga, there was none, The 
. abore is the traditional enumeration of the Acharyas 


(9) On this subject there are the following Gáth&s :— 

(Bee: the translation, ante, Vol. XX. p. 847ff. The gith&s are the same as those cited in 
pattAval! A, oxcept that the three vorses describing the Third period of the Ten-Pürvins are 
omitted in pathivalt O, apparontly by 8 mere oversight of the scribe.) 

Thus it is written in the (work called) Vikrama Prabsndhs, This gives the traditional 
enumeration of the Áchüryas of the Jain religion, as thoy followed in regular order after the 
Lord Mahávire. 

(10) Now in the year 470 after the death of the Lord Vira the birth of King Vikrama 
teok place. Now it took place [2 yoars]® after, the above-named Subhadra Aohirys’s (acces 
sion to the pontifloate). Again the accession to the pontificate of the above-named Acharya 





39 The bracketed clanse is wanting in the original tert, probably by a mere oversight of the scribe. 
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Bhidrabahu II. took place 4 yoars after Vikrama's aceession to the.throne. Further Bhadrabahu 
IL hed a disciple named Gupti, Tho latter had three names, vis, 1, Guptagupti*, 2, Arhadbe- 
lin, 8, Vi&ákh&chárya. Further he had four disciples, vir., 1, one who nsed to keep his four- 
moathly rainy season's retreat in the (hollows) lower part of a tree of the Nandi species ;. this 
wae the Acharya Mághanandin, who founded the Nandi Sangha: 2, one who originated the 

raptioe of keeping the rainy season's retreat under bushes ;31 he was called Jinaséna, and 
founded the Sêna Saügha: 3, one who used to keep his rainy season's retreat in the hole of & 
lior, hence he founded the Sinha Sangha: 4, one who used to keep his rainy season's retreat 
in the house of a courtesan named Dévadattà; (he founded) tho Déva Saügha. Thus, there 
arose four Sañghas of Ácháryas in the Jain religion during the fifth period. 

(11) Further in the before-mentioned Nandi Sangha there were the following names in 
‘use (for the Satgha): 1, Nandi Saigha, 2, Párijitte Gachchha, 8, Bel&tkára Gongs: and the 
folowing four names for the Munis, vis. 1, Nandin, 2, Chandra, 8; Kirtti, 4, Bhüshapa. Also 
the following four (names for the Sabgha) were in use: 1, Sri Mila Sangha, 2, Nandi-Amnays, 
8, SArasrat! Gachchha, 4, Balátkáre Gana; and the four already-mentioned names for Manis: 
1, Kandin, 2, Chandra, 8, Ktrtti, 4, Bhfishana. : 


(12) On this subject the following ílokas occur in the Nttisira, a work of Indranandin:— 

The Guru Arhadbalin effected the excellent combinations into Saighas: the Sinha Saigha, 
the Nandi Saigha, the famous Sêna Seigha, and the Déva Saigha, which are well knowy to 
be ‘distinguished by the places of their establishment.4 

(18) Further the year 492 after the Lord Mahavira, which wis the 24th year of Subhadra's 
‘pontificate, was also the 22nd year after the birth of Vikrama. Again in the fourth year of the 
latter's reign Bhadrabáhu succeeded to the pontificate. 


(14) Now 470 years after Mahivira King. Vikrama was born. Afterwards he passed 8 
yeers in child's play; next he spent 16 years in wandering over different countries; next he 
passed 56 years in ruling (liis own oountry), being (at the same tine) devoted to various sorts 
of beresy: finally having abandoned his earlier heresies and fostered tho Jain religion for forty 
yeers, ho obtained ddmission among the gods. Thus was the birth, eto.,.of King Vikrama, 

(15) On this subject there are the following GhthAs in the Vikrama Prébandhs : — 

“Jt was the year 470 when the birth of Vikrama took place. Hor eight years he played as 
a 0310 ; for sixteen he roamed over the country ; for fifty-six he exercised rule, being given over 
to false doctrine; for forty years he was devoted to the religion of the Jina and then obtained 
heaven.” 


(16) Thus there arose in the Mila Sábgim Gagas, Gachchhas, Sañghas, and such like 
(distinctions), On this subject there.is the following verge ip the NYtisárg : — 

“ First there arose from the Mila Baügha-thé Sitapate (or-whito-robed) Baüghs, and then 
the Kashtlis Sspgha. Thon thoro &rose the so called Dritvida (Shiigha), and then again a certain 
TApilt S&ügha. In thst Mila Saügha, adorned by many Munis, there was the Séna and the 
Nandt Saaghg; also the Saighs of wide:reputation, which was called after Sithha; and as 
the fourth: there ‘was tho Déys Sal gis.” 

Thus then in the origins! Mía Sahgha thore arose first another Svéte Partt, or “ white- 
robad,” Gachobha, after that there emo the KAshtha Sañgha, after that the Drivids Gachchha, 
unč finally tho Yápultya Gackchha. ` 

(17) Further, some time after thé above-mentioned Gachchhas the SvétAmbaras came into 
existence ; also the Yépantya Gachohha, the Kfkipichchha, the Svétaviss, the Nibpichchha, 
anc the Drüvids. . These five Baüghas are called false Jains. They adopt marks in imitation 





© Or rather, Guptigupta, m Text: irina-tala vishal, Ht. ‘at the foot of grasses.’ 
M Referring to the plases probably, whore the sereral retreats used to be kept in the rainy seasons, 
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of the Jains; but they, drawing on their own imagination, hold tenets in variance with the 
Biddhintas (or Holy Scriptures), and follow practices contrary to those of the Jinéndra (or 
founder of Jainism). On this subject, there are the following élékas in the Nitisdra : — 

‘‘ Then after the lapse of some time there arose the 'Bvétámbare, the Dravida, and the 
Yapantys (Saighs), as well as the Kákt Saigha throngh arrogance. The Kétktpichchha, the 
Bvótaváse, the Drivids, the Yapulfyake, and the Nibpichchha; these five are well-known as 
being false Jaina sects, Having in reliance op their imagination. elaborated practices "in 
variance with the Siddbantas, they have caused divisions in the religion of the Jin&ndra." 


Thus it should be. understood 33 


(18) Here the question may be asked: ‘It has been mentioned that there are (Achfryas 
called) Nandin, Chandra, Ktrtti and Bhishana, and that there are the four Geüghas called Nandi, 
Bêna: Déva and Simha, now do the Achirvas of these Senghas differ among themselves P Inwhat 
estimation shonld they be held? Are they to be considered as differing among themselves, or 
are they to be considered as one?” To this the following answer (is to be given) :— “ The Ganas, 
Gachchhas, eto., which, as above mentioned, have arisen, have been the channels of eternal 
happiness. Among them there exists no sort of difference; and in their mendicant and other practices 
they are alike. And as to the above-mentioned four Behghss into which the Milla Banbha is 
divided, if any one make a difference between the Ácháryas, he is devoid of truth and is a heretic; 
moreover such people have for a long time been leading a worldly life. Therefore in these four 

` Baighas there is no difference of images, nor any difference in penitential and other practices, 
nor any difference of rules, por any difference in their teaching and in their scriptures; in no 
single -paint is there apy difference between them; they are all alike. Hence those who 
maintain a difference, are devoid of the truth and are heretics and worldlings of old standing. And. 
there is no reason to entertain any morp doubts regarding such Jing images as are consecrated 
and adored in the four Sañghas; all others that there are, are heretical” In short: “any 
image that is consecrated by the four Babghas, should be worshipped all others, such as the 
images made hy the Svétdmbaras and others, are heretica]." 

(19) ` On this subject, there arp the following #]Bkas in the Nftisára :—— 


“The Gagas, Gachchhas and others that hare arisen from them, are the grantors of eternal 
bliss. There is between them no difference whatever in their monastic and other practices, If 
any man imagine any differance in the four Sabghas, he has travelled beyond the truth and 
is gone completely into the world. In them there is np difference of images nor of peniten- 
tial observances ; nor is there any distinction in their rules and readings. Any Jina imagp 


Tt may be useful for purposes of comparison, to add here the notiee of the Digambaras, which Muni Átm&rámit, 
the head of the Vijayagane of the SrétAmbaras, gives in his Jaing Mota Vriksha, or Genealogical Table of the Jains ; — 
“In 009 A. V Pirabhûti Sahasramalla, tho disciple of Krishwa Süri originated the Digambers sect (mata). He had 
two disciples, Kaundinya and Kaushiavira. After these two there came Dharaséns, Biterali and Puoshpadanta. 
These commenced, in 088 A. V., on the bth day of the bright half-month, to compose three, letras, cís.; 1, the 
Dhavala comprising 70,000 dlikas, $, the Jayadkavala comprising 00,000 élókas, and 3, the Makádhacala containing 
40,000 Gidkes. Theso three ébairsz exist to the presont day in the Earpiaka country ; and borrowing from them 
Némichandra (No.:17 or 67 P) composed the Gomaffasira for the perusal of R4j& Chimupde. No dera older than 











these three is to bo found among the Digamberas. Afterwards the Digamberas beoalne divided into four SMkháe, a 


vis., 1, Nandi, 2, Såna, 3, Déra, 4, Sihha. Later on there arose four Sanghas, vis., 1, Mûlasangha, 2, KAshthd Sangha, 
$, Mithora Bangha, 4, Goppe Sangha. Still later, there arose the following Panthis; vis. 1, the Vieapanth!, % the 
‘Rerkfahth!;3, the Guminspantht, and 4, the Tétdpanth!, 4. €, those who worship a book (pustaka) in the place of aa 
image (pratiet). Ab first Sivabhiiti originated the Nugna-panthe (or the ordinance qf nakedness); next he taught 
that a woman could not bo saved (moksha), and that a, KAvalin should not es & morsel ; finally be taught a mass (lit 
eighty-four) of other things. In our days, the Térüpanthis have pat forth a mam (bahut Af) of heterogane um things, 
which may he learned by comparing their old with their new books.” With regard to the origin of the Térépanth’s 
he adds in another note to the Vrikaha : — “In Seth. 1700 Levafi, tho adopted son of Philé Blt, the daughter 
of the Bótà Virafi of the Lumpake sect (i €, the Nigér section; seo above, p. 63), together with Dharmadim, the 
oobbom-printer, originated the pantha (or seet) of the mouth-corering Dhupdhakas. These divided into £2 seokions, the 
second of which is the Dhanaf! boton: + Dhani’s disciple &(ch414) was Bhidhara; hie disciplo was Raghuntihaji 
his disciple Bhishreà omiginatéd:the Téripanthis and propagated the sect of Mukhalyndhas (or mouth-corerars).”’ 
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consecrated and adored by the four Babghas one should reverence. hnt not any of any other 
Saigha, because this only loads to heresy,” 
(20) Thus, in the manner above explained, Bhadrab&hu arose. Afier him came other 
~ achhryas in regular order. Of these I am going to write only a brief nccouut in their proper 
crder. commencing with Bhadrab&hu. It was not more than 4 years after the date of 
tre accession to the throne of King Vikrama, on the 14th day of tho light half of Chaitra, that 
Dhadrabühu succeeded to the pontificate ; by caste he was a Brahman; as n honseholder he lived 
for 24 years, as an ordinary monk for 30 years; ns pontiff for 22 years 10 months and 27 days ; 
tre intercalary days were 3; tho total period of his life was 76 years and 11 months. 


(21) After him, not more than 26 years (after Vikrama), on tho 14th day of the light half 
oF Philguns, Guptigupta, a Parwár by caste, succeeded to the pontifiente. He lived ns a 
householder for 22 years, as an ordinary monk for 14, ns pontiff for 9 yearr, 6 months and 25 
days ; the intercalary days were 5; the total period of his life was 65 yenrs and 7 months. 


(22) After this the 85th pontificate’ bogaa in the year 1450 after Vikrama, when, ou 
tLo bth day of the light half of MAgha, Subhachandra succeeded. He lived ns a householder 
fcr 16 years, as an ordinary monk for 14 years, as pontiff for 56 yenrs 3 months and 4 days; 
tke intercalary daya were 11; his total period was 86 years, 3 months and 15 days. This 
sEould be understood to be the pattávalt (or list of tho pontiffs). 


(23) After this (it is to be added that) the 26 pontificates, commencing with Bhadra- 
bihu down to Méruktrtti, took place in Bhaddalpurt in the Sonthern Country. Again the 26 
pentifloates, commencing with Mahikirtti down to Mahtohandra, took place in MAlvk. Among 
the latter 18 took place in Ujjaini, 4 in Chandérf, 8 in Bhél, and one in Kugdalpur. These 
make up the 26 pontificates, After this, 12 pontificates, commencing with Vrishabhanandin and 
erding with Sithaktrtti, took place in Vark. After this 10 pontificates, cominoncing with 
Kanakektrtti and ending with Vasantaktrtti, took place in Chftór. After this, 4 pontificates, 
vic, of Sürachandra, Mighachandra, Jifnakirtti, and Naréndrakiriti, took place in Vaghér. 
Aiter this, 6 pontificates, commencing with Préshthilakfrtti and ending with Prabh&chandra, 
took place in Ajmér. After this 2 pontificates, vis., those of Padmanandin and 'Subhacbandr., 
took place in Vågvar in Gnujarát. After this Sakalakfrtti succeeded to the pontificate in 
Vagvar.- This is tha list of pontiffs in their proper order in the glorious Mlasangls, the 
Nandi Amnfya, the Bürasvat! Gachchha, the Balütküra Gags. 

(24) Further the pattivalfs of tho Bénasaügha, Simhasaigha and Dévasangho are 
separate. In the S@nasaigha there is & pattivall of Achhryas in all respects different, 
commencing with Jinastna. In that (pattivali) there aro four names in use for the Stnasgiigha, 
tit, 1, Rijs 2, Vira, 3, Bhadra, 4, Bêna. Agsin the four names, in use in the Bimhasafgha, 
are 1, 91718, 2, Kumbha, 8, Afravs, 4 Sagara. Again in the Dévasatgha, the fourth after the 
Sixhasaigha, there are the following 4 names in use, vis., 1, Déva, 2, Datta, 8, Nágu, 4, Lange 

(25) Further it should be understood that the above-named Sónasaügha is known by the 
(three) names Sêna Sahgha, Pusbkars Gachchha and Strasths Gana. Similarly the Simha- 
snhghs is known by the (three) names Simha Sangha, Chandra KapAta Gachchha, ond Künüra 
Gaga. Again the Ddvasaighs is known by the (three) names Déva Sangha, Pustaka Gachchha, 
and Déét Gana. 

(26) On this subject there are the following gáthás:— 

“Nandi, Chanda, Kittf, Bh&ssana, these are the names of the Nandisaighe. Sens, Raja, 
Vira, Bhadda, are those of the Sênasaigha. Bimha, Kumbha, Asava, Sdgare are the names of 
the Sihhasañgha. Devs, Datta, Naga, Langa are those of the Dévasshgha." 

This is a complete enumeration of the Ácháryas within the Digambara Commanity. 





= Tho intermediate pontifieates are given in the subjolned table. 
e 
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Table of the Pontifical Succession in the Sérasvati Gachchha of the Digamberas 

from MS. O. : 
m | Monk. | Pontiff, 5 M 


aie a 









Serial Number. 






Sec 77 

















"MS. adis: “He had five names (wma): Padmanandin, V. 


Gridirapichobhs, Michârya, Kundakund&- 
chhrye The special reasons for having these names may be known from &aother book (grantha).” 
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k Dates of zm w 
| acossaion. 
Ë Na xes, Bacci s. 
i Barat, | A.D. Ë 
45 | Laksnmtohagndra.. 1083 956 (M38, A, D have differ- 
J. ए. ५ ent, bat equally consis- 
105 Gia T 5 D hare Guya. ` 
| 1037 0 Ye 
: "s i m. but B, D add 
V-d opakirl on margin.) 
47 Gajnohandra ...... 1048 | 991 1 
° Bh.8. 1 
45 | Lókaohaudre II 1008 1008 
P J.8.1 
49 | Brutaktrtd ... 1079 | 1023 1 
` Bh. 8.8 
50 | Bhhyochandra...... 1094 1087 || (MES. A,D have different, 
0. V.5 bat equally consistent 
51 | Mahiohandra IL ...| 1115 1088 1 dis. ) has different, 
On. V. 5 but eun nsis- 
tent Dies B8. D,P 
hare Maháchan ) 
52 | Maghaohandre IT. 1140 1088 
Bh. B. 5 
53 | Biahmanandin IIH 1087 (Bo P. 16, but MSB. A, 
P. V. 14 B, D hare V. क 
nae din. MBB. A, D 
have different, but more 
54 | Dévansndin II 48 | 1001 AG. ALD, Dared 
‘ vo DTe- 
Dr 4 nandin, and A,D ha.» 
ss different, though oon- 
‘ sistent dates, 
55 | Viévachandra...... 1155 1098 | (Bo P. 16, but MSS. A, 
ve Vasuohan 
Mr. 8.5 a8 Ay D bare ait 
b equally oon- 
Harinahdin sisten pes 
56 | Harinandin ......., 1158 1099 90 | (Bo also P. 17, but MB. 
E. A Sanghanandin, MBS. 
8. 8.6 B, D di) ५ 
57 |Bhivanandin ...| 1100 | 1108 : 
Bh. 8.5 
53 | Dévanandin TI...... 1167 1110 1 
K.8.8 , 
69 | Fidytohandrs ...] 1170 1118 (MBB. A, D have entirely 
Ph. V. 5 different, but equally 
60 | Btrachandra ..—^ 1176 | 119 1| (M88. A, D have differ- 
8. 8.9 eni but pe consis 
61 | Maghanandin II 1184 | 1187 (M8. A,D hare entirely 
° 4.8.10 different, but y 
consistant dates. 
63 | Jfiánanaudin ..... 1188 113% 10) (Bo also P. 18, but MRS. 
MAT ‘A B, D J 
; From "yos term 
68 | Ganglktriàl ...... 1190 1143 18 
. | Mr. 8. 11 
64 | Bnhhaktrtd .......... 1806 1149 11 (M88.A,D have different 
Ph. V. 14 T consistant, 
65 | Himaktrtti nll 1209 | 1153 
: J. V.8 
66 | Ohårunandin ......| 1916 | 1159 ‘|| (Bo also P. 18, but MBS. 
A.8.8 A,B,D. Sundaraktrtt.) 
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“| (A, D bere diferant, pro- 








; PAȚȚÂVALÎ D. : 
This pattavalt is drawn on the plan of pattâvalt B, with which it also agrees very closely 
in regard to names and dates; that is, it gives no introductory or concluding remarks, but 
consists only of the list of successions commencing with Bhsdrabdlin II., interspersed with & 
few short notes. Jt differs, however, from B, in giving full details of erery pontifical life, ag is 
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donein A and C. The list is carried down in it to No, 100, Naipaktrtti, who suoceeded to the 
pontificate in A. D. 1822, As his successor followed in 1826 (see ante, Vol. XX. p. 358), it 
follows that paffAvali D must have been written between 1532 and 1826. 


-I now subjoin the short interspersed notes, as well as those successions, in which D differs 
from other patjavalls. Vrom No, 88, D alone gives full details of the lives, 


After No. 51 Mahtchandra II., there is the following note : — 


क्ता पाइ red भहित्मपुर (in No. 26 भदलापुर ) WT | २६ इवा । पट २९ उशीण मे* हवा | महीचस्द्र ताई . 
at पद «Il 

४.6. '' These pontifioates took place in Bhadilipur (or Bhadalápur) in MAlava; they were , 
26 in number; 25 pontificates took plaee in Ujtna (Ujjain); down to Mahichandra the total 
of pontifloates was 51." 


After No. 68 Gahgákirtti, there is the following note: — 
ए पढ दारा मे” इवा yeahs जी ताँई | ग्वाहिर सदा Š B< पढ १४ इवा । अमेकीत्ति जी ताँई पठ ७० |। 


$,0., '* These pontifioates took place in VArk, down to GaigAktrtti ; beginning from here 14 
pontificates took place in Gwhlér; down to Abhayaktrtti there were (altogether) 77 pontificates.” 


After No. 88 Prabh&chandra IL, there is the following note: — 


संवत्‌ १३७९ दिन Š एक महार्क प्रभाचन्द्र जी के भाचार्य छो। सो रुशरात मे क्री महाक शी तो T छा अरु वे 
आाचार्ज ही छा | सो era एक प्रतिष्ठा को उद्यम कीबो | सी बै तो w मय पहुँचया जदि भाचार्ज ते सूरिमन्त्र 
Frere भर sera पर्नी गुरा की (test प्रतिहा करिवा पाछे । तढा Š गुजरात मे पह थारो ।! amend सुँ भदाके 
wait साम quwaq air कीजो | 


i.o., “In Bamvat 1875 there was 8 certain Áchárya belonging to (the suite of) the Bhai 
raka Prabháchandra. Now the Bhatfüraka himself was not in Gujarit,but that Acharya ras 
there. Now a certain MahAjan (or banker) had resolved to perform a consecration. Now 
he (Prabh&ebandra) could not arrive in time; so he (the banker) caused the Achirya to receive 
the powers of Stiri and conferred on him the Gujarat title of Bhajtáraka, after he had 
performed the consecration. Thenoeforth his pontifical residence was im Gujarát. The Bhat- 
taraka title dates from that Achirya. The name Padmananda was given to him.” 


In pa&ávalt B, the corresponding note runs thus :— 


प्रभाचम्द्र जी के आचार्य सुअरास मैं छो | सो s? एकै भाषक प्रतिष्ठा मै* प्रभाचन्द्र शी wert । सो वै 
माजा । तकि आच्ताओ W” quiz (read qf? ) दे qaran करि प्रतिष्ठा कराई । तदि भष्टारक quio शी इदा । 
eat पापाण की सरस्वती मुढे बुलाई, 

i.e, “There was an Achirya belonging to (the suite of) Prabhichandra in Gujarat, Now 
there (1.¢., in Gujardt) a certain Srávaka called Prabh&chandra to perform a consecration. Now 
he could nob come. Then having given to the Achirya the powers of a Stiri and having 
made him a Bhatidraka, he got the consecration performed. Then he became the Bhatitrska 
Padmanandin. He carved a stone figure of Barasvaii and made it to speak.” (See ante, 
Vol. XX. p. 854, No. 88). 

The last circumstance is thus referred to in pettüvalt P :— 

querer [eater बलात्कारगणाप्रणीः। 
फाधाणजटिता जेन वादिता भीसरस्वती t 
डज््जणन्तगिरौ गच्छः ( स्वक्त: ) सारस्वतो STE | 
अतस्वस्मै मुत्तीन्द्राथ ममः श्रीपत म्हने u 

is., “The Gura Padmanandin then became the leader of the BalAtkAra Gana, — he 
who made the stone figure of the glorious Sarasvat! to speak. (Thus) on mount Ujjayante the 
(pure) Gachchha came to be (called) the Bárasvata, Hence let us give honour to him, the 
great Muni Padmanandin, 


From this notice it would seem that the miraele of the speaking figure of Sarasvati took 
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SS ee ey, 


plae on the mount Ujjayanta, and that it was the cause of the Gaohohhg being called the 
* Sirasvatt Gachchha.’ : 


After No. 87, Prabhdchandra, there is the following note :— 

एके बार मच्छ Q AREA, ग्बालेर को नागीर को, संबत १९०२ का ॥ 

4.6, “Once the Gachchha separated into two, that of Gvilér, and that of Nágór, in the 
gear 1572.” Or it might also mean “ Once from the Gachobha (at Chitér) two (branches) came 
out, that of GvAlér and that of Nágór." But the former version is more probable, to. judge 
from the wording of the corresponding passage in A, which is as follows :— 

एके वार गच्छ का दोज qar, 'चीतोड अर तायोर को, सं७ १५७२ का ti 

i.s., “ Once the Gachchha split up into two, those of Ohttd and of Nigér, in the year 1572.” 

Table of Pontifical successions in which D differs from A and X. 
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ATTAÀVALÍ H. 

In its general arrangement, this pattdvalt resembles pejfávalis A and O. I$ begins wita an 
introduction, followed by the patával! proper. But the latter, like pattàval B, gives ony a 
list of the names and dates of accession of the pontiffs. A peculiar feature of it is that it 
adds notices regarding the caste of each pontiff, In & few exceptional cases such notices are 
also given in pattival! D; and these are noted in the tabular statement below. I am dcubte 
ful, howevet, regarding the correct spelling of many of the caste-names ; some of then I 
cannot identify, That the tradition represented in pajtivall E considerably differs from shat 
of the other pattivalfa has been already referred to; also that it gives the succession list of 
the so-called Chitty section. The latter it brings down to No. 102, Mahéndrakirttl, who 
succeeded in 1880 A.D. and is probably still living. 


In the following, I again give the introduction im eztenso, and the pajtAvali proper in tabular 
form. In the latter my own remarks are within brackets. 


THXT. 
Introduction of Pattévalt N, 

(1) अथ वंसावली yet की लिङबते ।। श्रीमहावीर ली १, गोतम स्वामी २, छुधरमा स्वामी ३, म्बू स्वार्म v i 
बरस ६२ ताई केवली इवा ॥ ४॥ 

(2) विष्लुशम्त्‌ wt श्रुतञ्ञामधारी ५ सन्दमिन्न जी श्रुतज्ञामधारी ५, अपराजित छी शुतज्ञामघारी ४, गोक्रधन 
ली श्रुतशञानभारी <, मद्रवाह जी श्रुतज्ञानधारी ९॥ वरस सो ताँई | ९ ul 

( 8 ) विसाखाचाणे दशपूर्ण का पाठी to, ( प्रोष्ठिल जी दशपूर्व का पाठी,*) क्षत्रिय wt quq का पाठी १६, अ- 
असेन wt हसपूर्व का पाटी १२, मागसेग ली दसपूर्य का पाठी १३, सिद्धार्थ जी दसपूर्व का पाठी १४, एतिसेन जी 
इशपूर्व का पाठी १५, विशजसेम छी sui mr धारी १६, egies जी दसपूर्व? u १८३ वरस it ९॥ 

(4 ) गद्भुरेव जी rama अङ्गः का पाठी १०, घर्मसेन की rarer अङ्गा का पाटी १८, नक्षत्राचार्य गवारा अङ्गः 
धारी १९, अपार जी ग्यारा अङ्गः घारी २०, पाण्डव खी ग्यारा अङ्गः धारी २१, छुषसेजण जी ग्जारा अङ्क घरी ॥ 
२२० वरस ताँई रहा i १५ ut 

(5) कंसाचार्य प्रथम भङ्गः का धारी २२, een जी प्रथम अङ्ग का घारी २३ जसोभद्र ळी प्रथम भङ्गः का 
धारी २४, manm ली प्रथम आङ्ग घारी २५, रोहाचार्ये जी प्रथम अङ्ग धारी २६, विनयधर शी प्रथम अङ्ग घरी ti 
९२८ वरस ae र° ॥ 

(6) sirai aft २१, सिवदत्त जी २८, rope जी २९।| सद्रावाइ ली स° १०४ कै are पाट बैठा काती 
सुदि १४ ॥ Berea Ber सौ मिकस्या पहावी प्रवृत्ति करी ॥ ३० ॥ 

Here follows the pattAvalt. After No. 21 (45)9 there is the following remark — 

wer पठ तो मालव हेस मै इवा || २३॥ 

Similar remarks follow after No. 23 (47), 60, 75 (91), 80, 86 (98), 88, 92 (102), 93, 94 

(103), 95, 96, . 
TRANSLATION. 
£1. Here the Varelval (list of succession) of the Gurus is written down :— 


(1) The glorious MahAvfra, (2) the Lord Gétama, (3) the Lord Sudharmá, (4) the Lord 
Jambi. These were Kêvalins for 62 years. Altogether 4 





9» The bracketed portion is wanting in the MS., owing probably to a mere slip; as the totalisation af the and of 
the paragraph shows. 
™ It will be noticed that the numbering actually given in the pattávall, is very capricious, some members being left 
unnumbered, without any apparent reason. These capricious nymbers are quoted within brackets. 
° 
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§ 2. Then came those versed in sacred lore (érutajadaa-dhart), (5) Vishnunanda, (6) 
Naadamitra, (7) Aparkjita, (8) Givardhane, (9) Bhadrabihu I. These (abode) for 100 years, 
Alcogether 9 

§ 3. Then came those who could recite 10 Pürvas, viz., (10) Visákhichárysa, [Préshthila,] 
(1D Kshattriys, (12) Jayaséna, (18) NAgastns, (14) Siddhartha, (15) Dhritiadna, (16) Vijaya- 

sna, Vahudhüli.' These lived for 188 years. Altogether 9 

* s $4. Thon came those who could recite 11 Aigas, vis., (17) Gangidéva, (18) Dharmaséna 
(193 Nakshatrachdrya, (20) Jayapile, (21) Pandava, Dhruvastna. Those abode for 220 years. 
Altogether 15 : I 


§ 5. Then came those who could recite (only) the first Angas; vix. (22) Katsa, (23) Su- 
bhsdra, (24) Jasbbbadra (25) Bhadrabá&hu IL, (26) Léhdcharya, and Vin&yadhare. These abode 
for 118 years. 

$6. Then came (27) the glorious Dattastna, (28) Bivadatta (29) Aradatta, and (80) 
Bhcdrabahu ITI., who succeeded to the pontificate on the 14th of the light half of K&tik, in the 
yeas 104 after Vikrama, The Bvétàmbaras originated at this time and commenced a patt& vali 
of theirown. : 


Note after No, 21 :— Now these 26 pontificates took place in the Málavá country. 


Varhsávali of the Gurus of the Digambaras. From MB. E. 

















"EC j= 3 MEN 
5 4 Datos of E Dates of 
B g accession, B| 4 accession. 
y, £ Namoa. BEMARKS. =, E Names. REMARKS, 
i 3 | Barat. a. p, 8 Bamrat A.D. 
S E - x | 
1 1 |Bhadrabáhu]Il| 104 | 47 | prom him 15 | 11 = 487 | 860 | Lavéeht by casts 
(30) K.8.1 Bra ame (88) J. Y. 
| | and witiatod af) 16 | 12 | Prab 49 | 996 | Pench Srkvak 
T4 caste, 
h Ii own (In (88) h8. 1 
A, B. C, D Bráh- s 
man by 17 | 18|Némechandre., 478 | 481 |Nagam Srivak 
(40) Ph. 8.10 ` by caste. 
| 19 80561 by oaste! 
À. 8. 14 (A bas Sah). | 18 | -14 | BhAnunanda...! 487 | 490 |Dusar by ceste. 
83 jA Chiari P. Y. 5 
wil, (C 19 508 | 451 |Srimél Saknary& 
Ph.8.14 Huthvad ) M.B. 11 by caste. 
' 92 | Pallval by ००४६७. T 505 | #68 | Vadhntri by 
P.V.9' | E 1 


144 | ASrtvak of Ayð-! 
i dhy& 








185 | Lab^chi by PB 
?3 «| 501 | 504 | Vagadya by 
As. B. 14 caste: 
£53 | 106 Pirrilb j - pia i io cus 
e Agarv 
As. B. 9 kyalrál). caste. 
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Since writing the foregoing paper, 
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On the other hand, the Deccan College manuscript of the Nitisars, which I have also 
procured, is the work in question. It is a very small work, consisting of 118 éldkas, and 
giving brief explanations of & number of Digambars technicalities. With the exception of one, 
sll the quotations in the pattivali are confirmed by this manuscript, 


The first quotation, in § 12, constitutes the slékas 6 b and 7 in the Nitsdra. There is, 
however, a slight difference in the second line, whioh reads in the Decean Manuscrip: as 


follows :— ° 


सेमसङ्को नम्दिस ङ्कः सिंहसङ्को महाप्रभु: | 


The third quotation, in § 17, forms the 9th, 10th and lith élókas in the Ntisére. In that 
manuscript the 2nd, 8rd, and 5th lines read a little differently : — 
द्राविड़ों ATTA Pay T N मामतः 1 
गोपूछिकः स्वेतवासो जापनीयफ: i 
स्वस्वमट्यनुसारेण सिद्धान्तं ब्यभिचारिणं । 


The fourth quotation, in § 19, forms &ldkas 8 
manuscript they read as follows: — 


गणगच्छादजस्तेभ्ये जाताः erritar: ! 

न तत्र मेर! कोप्यस्ति प्रत्ञ्यादिषु me ॥ ८॥ 
चतुःसंष्यां सरो बस्तु कुरुते भेदभावतां | 

स सम्बरदर्शनातीतः संसारे संचरल्यर १ [| २२॥ 
नाच प्रतिक्कमे मेको न प्रायडिक्तकरमेणि । 
माचारवाचनाशुक्तवाचनास विशेषतः | २३॥ 

चतुःसङ्की संहितायां जेन बिम्बं प्रतिष्ठितं | 
ममेक्षापरस ङ्कुस्थ बतो न्बासविपजबः ॥ २४॥ 


The second quotation, in § 16, I cannot find in the Deocan College Manuscript. It is a 
verse written in the Sragdhark metre. The whole of the Néliséra is written in élékes, with the 
exception of the last (113th) verse, which happens to be in the Sragdhará metre. This last 
verse, however, does not belong to the body of the work, but contains & laudatory reference 
to the author, Indranandin. It does not seem probable therefore, that the verse, quoted in § 16, 


really belongs to the Néiséra. The Deccan College MS, has all the appearance of being 
complete.’ 


, 12, 13,14 in the Mttisdra. In that 


That the author, Indranandin, belonged to the Sárasvatt Gachchha is shown by his being 
described in verse 118 as a olever follower of Kundakunda. He does not appear in the 
pontifical suooession list, There are, however, certain indications to fix the dates of himself 
and his work. In verses 67-70 he enumerates a number of celebrated (sattama) Munis from all 
the four Behghas. The latest in date among those quoted form the Nandi Sañgha are 
Prabhfchandra and Jinachandra, Nos. 86 and 87 in the list. The latter died 1524 A, D. at 
the end of the manusoript, —quite independently of the work, — there is the remark that it wos 
written Srf- Lalitachendra-pathaná?tkam, ‘for the reading of Srf-Lalitachandrs.’ This person, 
in all probability, is the same with Lelitaktrtti IL, No. 89, of the pontifical list (Ohttdf section), 
who died in 1565 A. D, Between these two dates (1524 and 1665) Indranandin should 
have lived and written the Witisara. As Lalitaktrtti (or Lalita Chandra) pontificated fiom 
1546 to 1565 A. D., the Deocan Oollege MS. was most probably written within that period; 
and there is justa possibility that it is the autograph of Indranandin himself, who may 
have been & disciple of Lalita Chandra. 
ux DD x s s 


म The MS. has durante, eras and alam having the same meaning. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI 
BY E. SENART, MHMBRH DE L'INSTITUT DH FBANOK 

Translated by Gi A. Grierson, B.O.S., and revised by the Author 

I (Continued from page 18.) 

KHALSI, DHAULI-JAUGADA, COLUMNAR EDIOTS, BHABRA, 

SAHASARAM, RUPNATH, BAIRAT 
The Spelling of the remaining .ediots is go similar, that it will be advantageous to group 
all the facts together in one view 


The edicts are referred to' by their initial letters: Dh. = Dhauli; Kh. = Khalsi; B. = 
Babusarám; R. = Rüpnáth; B. = Baiát; Bh. = Bhabra. ' For the Columnar Edicts, I have 
taken, as typical, the only oomplete version, the most correct and that best known, that of the 
pillar of Ffrüx Shah at Dehli (D). I only cite the divergencics of the other versions (D2ARM) ` 
when they appear to me to present points of special interest, and to be not merely accidental 
traceformations, 


The text of Jaugada is, in the series of the fourteen edicts, almost invariably identical with 
thar of Dhauli. Dr. Bühler only notes four points of divergence according to his texts I 
count at most seven or eight; the text of Jaugada, being moreover less complete than that 
of Dhauli, offers nothing new. The case is not the same ‘with regard to the detached (or 

separate’) edicts ; here the two versions more frequently shew points of difference, which‘ are 
not all devoid of interest, Under these conditions Dhauli, as a general rülo, answers for both, 
and I shall content myself with merely drawing attention, in the proper place; to forms peculiar 
to Tangada 


The fragmenta of the Queen's Edict, of, the edict of Kangdmbi, and of tho inscriptions of 
Beriber, are too short and too damaged to lend themselves to methodical treatment 


L — PHONRTIOS. : (= va, éva), IIL, 7, &o. — In the middle of 
(a). — Vowels. words, I note sukháyámi, VI, 20; iii VILL 
28 


Obanges of Quantity. — Kh. does not mark, 

for : and ४, the distinotion between long and DHAULL. — Finals: &Aé, IIT, 9, al. (never 
short. The solitary instance in which an f has | dha); diddhayéed, det. TI, 6; cAal4of, det. II. 
beer read: piyadasí, L 9 (Bühler) is so in- | 5; ntkkamdod, III, 10; pápunává, det. IL 7 ; 
diat not, that the facsimile of General Cunning- | yujasid, IV, 8; mamá, det I, 5; wá, 1, 4; 
ham gives it as short. I have no doubs that he | vasfvuit, VIL.1 (Jaug. °). — In the interior 
is right. — R. and B. read jastbudipasi, which | of words, we find several instances of lengthen- 
is net sufficient ground for us to conolude that | ing, some of which are compensatory or ac- 
they would not have marked the long vowel, | oidental: -sahdsdni, I, 8 ; tduAasilaté, det. I, 94; . 
if tke text had brought it again elsewhere; | abstkdlé, V, 25; ohilaj hited, V, 27; VI, 88; 
and that especially, because at Bh. we have | ntohs, VIL 2; amávütiya, det. I, 11; mathdli- 
certain examples of f and V. We must, there- | ¥dna, det. I, 11; Aflmkma, VIII, 5 (Jang. M°) 
fore. oonolude that this peculiarity belongs | can only be an error of the engraver 


y to. Kh Draw. — Finals: 604 (ah), passim ; apake- 

Vowels lengthened. — Kuitst.— A final | (d, VI, 3 (BM °fa), if the form is really equi 
very often becomes é, more often, indeed, than | valent to epahrstya anupafipatyd, Y 11-VIIT, 
it remains short. I quote only 8 few examples | 17; asvasd, V, 18 (BM ?^sa) ; bhayínd, I, 4 
of ecoh case: abhisitasd, XTIT, 85, &o. ; ebhist- chd, passim; 6०४, I, 6 (RM oo); gónasd, V, 18 
tind. IV, 18, &o.; Ahá, passim (once only dha, | (BM *sa) ; Mmávd, I, 8; VI, 6 (ABM Sa); jd, 
VU, 6); ajá, IV, 9 ; chd (more frequent than sapadasf, IV, 5 (RM e); ldkasd, VI, 2, 4, 
ehe) 6०४, II, 6, aL; kidd, I, 1, al.; pejatd, IX, | (RM १८); mam, IV, 12 (DBM १०); papdvd 
27, *&o.; pwnd, passin; mamd, V, 18; of VI, 18 (ARM se); usdhind, I, 5; vadMyd, VIL- 
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VIII, 18, 16, 18; sádhá, II, 11 (ARM ?dh«). 
D. VI, 8 and 1, 4 writes piyéyd, palfkháyd and 
susisdyé, the instrumental written in dya by 
RM. — Medial vowels: -dékhindy4, II, 18 
(DIARM da?) ; anupajfpaja, VII-VIII, 10, 21, 
8; anupaffpajtsati, VIL-VIII, 10; sashpaftpati- 
ye, VIL-VIIL 8; andpaftpahné, VO-VIL, 7; 
aifhiliyé IIT 20; pachüpagamané, VI, 8 (A 
pichu’); paftbhdgé, VIL-VIIL 8 pattvisijham, 
VI-VII, 5 (by the side of pajivisi[ has) ; pava- 
Jédnas, VILVIIL 4; puidpapónká, VII-VIII, 
10 ; eaipafipajtsats, II, 16 (D3 ARM 9509). 

Instead of the chileuAitüed of D, IL 15, D3 
gives ohildihitikd and ARM ohilaiihiifhd ; in- 
stead of the chaghasiti of D, IV, 10, D? gives 
chag hast. 

BHABR#, — Finals : 68६ 1; ché (four times; 
twice cha); (vd, 8. — Medials: chilafhittks, 4. 


Sanisaniu, — Finals: avaladhiyén&, 6; chd- 
4, 5 (more often cha); pahnd (= pakcha), 6- 
Whhdpaydihé, 7. — Mediala: chilathittká, 5. 


RUPsATH. — Finals: apaladhty$ad, 4; paka, 
mamn, B; v(s)ya(wyantnd, 5; vyuthind, b. 


Baizdr. — dhd, 1; cAd, 6. 


Vowels shortened. — Kxiánsi. — Finals: ma, 
XOL 14; — Medials: ananiyaa, VI, 20; 
ayaisys, X, 27; akdléna, XII, 82; avdhast, IX, 
24; abhtlamdns, V ILI, 22; avah, XII, 6; avatalá 
XIII, 39; 0००४४, VIIL 23; lgá, X, 28; lajánd, 
XIII, 5; vijtnamané, XII, 36. 


, Dmv, — Finals: anuvigisa (nom. pL), det. 
IL 4; -eiyókálaka, det. 1, 1, and other noms. 
plur. ; hha, det. IE, 4; sdtaviya, det. I, 18; 
ldja, det, TI, 4; atha (yatha), four times against 
twice athá; paja, V, 27; va (=f), V, 21, 95, 
26; VI, 28, 80; det. 1, 20, 21. — Medials: nits, 
det, 1, 8, 18 (P) ; sa(sà) khina, det, 1, 22. 

Danii. — Finals: ajaka, V, 7 (RM kl); 
asvatha IV, 4,13; atha, VL 4 (RM ९४४) ; IIT, 
20 ; ésa (nom. fem.), I, 9 (ARM °sé) ; léja (nom.), 
passin (by the side of 14j4); nya IV, 15; tatha, 
VI, 6 (RM १६४४). — Nedials: éladkt, VII-VIII, 
10 ; ava, IV, 15, (A aua, M dod) ; avakámi, VI 
6; palibhassyiscx, IIT, 21; enuvidMyodt, 
VII-VILL 7 (Caaf, 1, 7) ; anulupdyd, VII-VUI, 
18, 16, 18; bÀwiénas, VII-VIIL 9; payé, 
VII, 5. 

In the following instances other versions 
present a short vowel, as against a regular long 





one at D.: abhtiá, IV, 4, RM. aóMia; D. 1, 8 
apekhd, RM kha; D. VI, 8, atand, RM na; D. 
IV, 10, athá, D? tha; D. IV, 18, avimand, 
D3RM °na; D. IV, 3, áyatá, BM ta; Hhhdpisd, 
D.1,2; IT, 15; IV, 2; VI, 9, 9, RM ?a; 4001४, 
D. IV, 12, DIR °bht; afhamtpakadyé, D. V, 15, 
DRM °mi°; D. ITI, 20, éeyékálanéna, RM sya’, 


Ohanges of Quality. — Kuirsi — a into 4: 
majhiménd, XIV, 8; piohhé (P) (= paéeMt), I, 
4; into é: héta (—aira), VIII, 23, al.; into w: 
munia, IT, 6; — f into é: &disdys, IX, 24; — 
% into a: galm XIIL 86, 38; into i: munisa, 
II, 6; — é into i: gihithé, XIH, 88; mi, XIV, 


-]8; — ô into 4, not only at the end of words, 


wd for ak, as in pulf, I, 8; mukhaté, VI, 18; 
— there are some exceptions, as [djdnd, IL, 5; 
kélalapuid, IL, 4; sdtiyapuid, II, 4, — but in 
kaléti, V, 18; EX, 94; apabaléi, XII, 89; 
wpakalít:, XII, 82,. 


Ei changes to a: adhé, IX, 17; énaniyas, 
VL 20; bhaiiyd, XII, 88; vadhi and vadhi, 
passim; bhalakami XIII, 37, al; bata, passim ; 
gahathént, XII, 31; meté, mots, XIII, 85, 80, 
39; ntkatt, VL 19 ; ssaféna, X, 28,29; etyépa[a, 
XII 84, al; vithaftnd, XIV, 18; — into +: 
dies, IV, 10 ; didha, VIL, 22 ; giAithá, XIII, 87; 
fdisdys, IX, 24; Iijashnata, VII, 22; mig&, I, 
4; migaviy&, VOI, 22; ddisé, IV, 10; — into 
# : palipuohAd, VII, 23; lukhdni, 11,6; cudhá- 
naw, VIIL 23; 0४०४, XOTI, 9. 


DnAULI. — a into « : evucha, VII, 2; IX, 16, 
(Jeug. avacha); munisa, VIL 1, al. (by the 
side of manusa); — a into e: héta(aíra), XIV, 
19; — i into a in puthaviyan, V, 26 ; — rinto 
£: anusathé (for thi) V1;91; — ४ into t: munisa, 
loc. cit.; pultea, det. I, 7, 8; — £ into i: 
esamati, XIV, 19; ०६६४४; det. II, 6 (for "46२ 
day) ; pilénikésu, V, 93; — 6 into £ in 
६०८४६, V, 20, al.; and at the end of words 
when derived from ah: bhûyé, dhasimaié, &o. 
(१6 = =É, na, at Jang. dot. I, 4, is doubtless 
only an incorrect reading) 

Ri becomes a: ádasé IV, 14; dnaniyai, det. 
IL 9; VI, 82; bhați- V, 23; bhajfaka, IX,8; 
kaja, passim; cadM, IV, 18; vsajfna, X, 16; 
viyKpafd, V, 24; — i: ddisé, TX, II; Sdisdnt, 
VIII, 9; Média, passim; dhitt, det. IL 6; 
udi, IV, 14; — u: lukháni, II, 8; puthe- 
tiyash, V, 20 ; sudha, IV, 15; VIII, 4; perhaps 
kuté, det, I, 16. 
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Jataapa. — a final changes into % in sevatu, 
IL 8 (Dh. ५०) ; — í into 6 in énendyaa ( = 
Édnesniyac — dnpinyck), det. I, 9; det. IE, 
18. 

Dsarr —a into í; mejkima, I, 7; — a into 
u: -muié (ARM), YL 19 ; smuxisd£nex, V IL V TIT, 
2,4L —winto i: munisa, passim ; pulise, I, 7, 
al ; rixa, IIL 8, if it really is equivalent to 
panak, which appears doubtful ; into á : gói, I, 
10; — 4 into £: s&kalt. V, 8 (D? १) ; giktthd- 
nash, TIL VIII, 4; likkdpttd, passim ; — ó (ak) 
final into 6 : ४16, IV, 15. — Instead of séyatka, 
V, 2, A has sayatha. — DE changes toe: 
apahatd, VI, 3 (if really equivalent to apakrii- 
ya); spakajhSeu, VI, 5; bhajakásu, VII-VIIL 
8; vaghi, VII-VIII, 8, al.; kapena, VILVIID 
8; bata, passim ; viyépa(&, VIL-VIII, 4, 5, 6; 
— into ç: misijita, IV, 10. 

Basra, — £ changes to í in likhfpaydmi, 
8; — ri into 4 in adhigichya,.6 

SAaFAsARLN, — f changes to i in libAdpay£iA, 
7; — menisk, B; — ka[d, 8 ; misak ( = mish), 
2, 8 

Ro»uirz. — Pavatisw (for १6"), 4; — amisd, 
2; bad, 2, al, 

Bamit. — Bédhi for १८४४, 2. 

Additions and Suppresaions. — Kn1rsr. — 
Additions: galahd, XII, 81; gelahati XII, 38; 
supadilays, V, 14 (if equivalent to sxpra- 
déryaÀ); — sinl XIU, 38; — puluva, 
passim ; kxvdpi, XIIL 89; swodmibénd IX, 
25. — Suppreasions: pi, pessim; h (iti, IX, 
26); ra (= éva), IX, 26, alias. 

Dmiurr. — Additions: supaddleys, V, 22; 
anuvizind, det. II, 4; 4M, IX, 7; kilamatkéna, 
det. L. 11; palikil4sé, det, 1, 21; puluva, V, 22, 
al; scodmikéxc, IX, 10; pdpuadei, det. II, 7 
— Buppreesions: # (£i, det. IL 4, 7), pi, 
(éva), passim 
, Daunu.— Additions: wpadaM vé, IV, 5 ; vida- 
Admi, VI, 6; gé(M)vayd, I, 7; dsinard, II, 
11, al ; duvddase, VI, 1; sus, 1, 6. — Sup- 
pressions: pt, ti, wa (éva), passim; anuvdkaa- 
máns, VII-VIIL 2; pativébham4nd, VI, 4, 7. 

Buusea. — Additions: alahámi, 4; abhi- 
aid 7; pannd, b. — Suppressions: #, 

) M. 


SATABARIM. — Suppressions: pi, ti, passim 
va (fca), 8 
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Rurxiru. — Additions: sumi, 1, — Sup 
pressions: pi; H; va; dámi, 2; semi, 1. 

Contractions, — Kirst. — A(t)» into 6 : 
khó, X, 28, aL: — aya into 6 in causals; — eva 
into 6: élédhana, V, 16; VI, 18; — ay} ‘into 
4 in lfkkápfg£mi, XIV, 19; — aly) into 6: 
dasa, V, 14; — ya into i: paltiditw, X, 28; 
iya into 6: btakdyé, X, 27. 
. Dsavrr. — A(Du into ô: kÀ4, IX, 8; — ava 
into ó: viythélaka, det. I, 1; stydvadtiaviyé, 
IX, 11; dlédhene, passim; — asá into á, if 
ahd, IV, 18, is really equivalent to atha vá ; — 
aya into á: wjéw048, det. I, 23; — agi into i 
in vddifw, det. IL 6; — ayd into £: dass, 
V, 22; — tya into 8: átaka, passim; — ya 
into í : palitijitu, X, 15; — va into 4 : atüland, 
det. I, 11, 12 (Jaug. ‘iu; — vi into «: sw 
( = svid), det. IL 4; dudhalé, det. I, 16. 

Deut. — Nigdkdat, VIU-VIU, 5 (nye- 
grédha) ; — jhdpStaviy, V, 10; ४86, passim 
khu, II, 12; paliyfvadétha, VILVHI 1; 
blódhana, VIL VIII, 6; viydvadisasktt, IV, 7,9; 
su(svid), VII-VIIL 17, 18. 

Brisas. — KAé, 8, vádé, 5; 
mának (for १4४७१), 

Rtpsita. — [shh psiaviy$, vivasétaviyé, 5 

Barnir, — Alédhétay4, 6 


NASALISED Vowsts. — I do not attempt to 
point out all the instances in which the 
anusvdra has bóen omitted, either in negligence, 
or by error. They are frequent, especially at 
Khálsi. 

EKniLsi.— A long vowel equivalent to 
a nasalised one : atapdsashdd (desk), XII, 88, 
83; dadatd (task), XIII, 15; déodéndpiyé, XII, 
80, 84; dhavkmasu(su)sd (sah), X, 27; disd 
Csat), XIV, 21; Mt Cian), V, 14; kainatold 
(las), VI, 20; pujé (jou), XII, 81, 94; pwnd 
( = punyai), IX, 26 ; smn XIV, 17 (if 
it is really & nom. plur.). — After Dr. Bühler's 
revision the only trace of & confusion between 
ask and w which would appear to remain is 
subhiténd, XIV,'17 (for sas). The concord- 
ance of several versjons in the spelling sapa- 
ddlaya, V, 14, renders, m this instance, the 
equivalence of sa and sw hardly probable. 

DravLl. — Equivalence of the long and of 
the nasalised vowel: bambhena and bdbhana ; 
bhdvasudas (?dhah), VIL 1; kalata (nom 


abkivádá- 
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plur.), dót. I, 18; kaumala(lasi), VI, 32, as 
against kdmatald, at Jang. ; kilt, X, 18 (fin); 
smbléadht (Ulin), VILL 4; palata; (°td, ta); 
VI, 23 sdktriyah (Jang. Cyd), dot. L 17 
vatasiyaih Cyd), det. I, 2; yd (ye), IV, 17. — 
Baias (n. 8. m.), VL 30, and rayé (= vayan), 
det. IT, 8, appear to imply the equivalenco of 
ax and é. — w for aii in iéu auilánai, det. IL 
10. — Tho nasal is writton doublo in aindlan- 
bhé, III, 11; sam yd, LX, 8; sukhaim, dot. 
II, 5. 

Desi. — AntpaftpatíCtin), VIL-VUL 3; 
-vísati, V, 1, 20; satan (nom. plur.) IV, 13; 
tint = hip), IV, 16; V, 12; yá tiya (= 
yah idah), VII-VIIL 7;—hkinan, VL 5, (= 
himu). 

Banasa Riu, — Athmisush, 2 ; misah, 3(— १०६) ; 
shat, 5 (= cha). 


(b). — Consonants. 


Two peoulinrities are common to all the 
versions, which we aro now comparing. In 
the first place they know neither the corobral 
a, nor the palatal &. They replace both by tho 
dental n. There is only one solttary excep- 
tion: Dh. det. IL 6, would seom to hare, 
according to General Cunningham's facsimile, 
pali, I should be much surprised to find 
this reading authonticated ; already, in ‘Prin- 
sep’s timo, the facsimile publishod by him 
shewed that, at this placo, the stono is damaged 
and the reading unoertain, I am strongly 
tempted to belieyo that the real roading is 
pafimud, as at Jaugoda, As to x Dr. Buhlor 
states two exceptional occurrencos of it, ono 
in khanasi. Dh. det. II, 10, the other in saréud, 
J det, Il, 8. — In tho second placo, they have 
no r, replacing it regularly (when standing 
alone) by? I notice only two exceptions, — at 
Hüpnàth, where, by tho side of ahdlé, 6, we 
read chhavachharé, l, and chirathilika, 4. 
Sawavariya at Kh XIL, 2, is probably a 10186 
reading. 

Khálei presents a two-fold peculiarity : the 
first is the use, for the sibilant, of three signs 
differing in unequal degrees : Ay b and d, of 
which the first is also employed on one ocom- 
sion at Bairdt (svasigihb:yf). It appears to me 
to be certain that theee signs nre all, among 
themselves, absolute equivalents, and that they 
do not represent, as has been mamtained, the 


three sibilants of Sanskrit. I have already 
dealt with this question in the Introduction ; 
and I shall return to it later on. I can, 
therefore, neglect its consideration here I 
may remind my readera that in translitera- 
tion I represent the sign Ñ by s. — The 
second point concerns the use, at Khalai, of £ 
character + which I, at first, considered asa 
simple graphic variant of +. The same sign 
is employed twice (vadikd, adhakdsiként) at D. 
I pass over this diffculty here, and content 
myself, in order to retain consistency in tran- 
scription, with rendering the sign in question 
by &, as I have hitherto done. 
Simple Consonants. 


Changes, — Kuitst. — binto g in auitiydga, 
I, 5; XII, 4 5 

g into k in maká, XIL 5; autéAtng, ibid. 

gh into A in lahwkd, XI, 82, al. 

eh into chh in kichki, passim. 

j into d in palttiditu, X, 28. 

t into } in bhafaka, XIII, 37, alas ; kafa, 
passim ; mafé, XIII, 39 (by the side of mats) ; 
pafi-, passim ; usaféna, X, 28, 29; viydpata, 
passim ; pithafénd, XIV, 18; — into d in 8:४६, 
VI, 19; Mdasukhdyó = hilasu?, V, 15. 

d into d m Aédixu, VIII, 22; IX, 25 (by the 
side of Alisa); duvádasa, IIL 7; IV, 13; — 
into ¿ in talépuyd, VIIL 18 (P); — into y in 
sya (in the neuter, for dai), passim. 

dh into d (P) in hida, passim 

bh into h in hits, otc., passim, 

L 4: vasévu, 
VII, 31 (ordmunrily the termination is dyn); — 
iuto A: yóheim, VI. 20. 

a into h in Au(iit)ehd, IX, 26 

Duagrr, — F changes into bh in akkakáasd, 
det. I, 22 

g into gh iu chayhati, IL, 1l, al, if it is 
roully equivalent to Jagr!, which is extremely 
doubtful 

h into j in ajald, det. IL 7, (Jaug. has 
achala); — into chh in kiohhi, passim 

j into ch in chaghati, loco cit.; 
V. 28. 

t into ch in ohifhitu, IV, 17; — into f in 
pati, passim ; hala, passim ; viyépafé, det. I, 
15, al.; wsajóéna, X, 10. 


y into j in majuld, — into v: 


kasibócha, 
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tF into À in akd (P), IV, 13. 

@ into d (?) in hida, passim. 

b^ into h in lahéou, det. IL 5; Adts, &c., 
VOL 4; hütapuluva IV, 14, al. 

y into v in the termination évu of the 3rd 

p plur. of the potential (nt Jang. éyx, excopb 
in atkhamdor, IIL 11); ६7४77, dot: II, 8 (at 
Jaur. yx”); — into À in tho lsi pors. sing. of 
the polontial : yéhaw, &o. 

v into m in mayá ( = vaym), dot. IL 8. 

JAUGADA, — k into g in hidalégah palalAgai, 
(Di: “Wika kau), dot. II, 7; Aidulégiha® 
(DI . : °k), dot. II, 12-13. 

d into é in palíipátayfhasi dot. I, 5 (Dh.. 
pal védayéhah) ; putipdlayéma, dot. I, 5 (Dh.: 
ida’); vipatipdleymhtass, det, I, 8 (Dh.: 
vipctipddayamtuchi); patipdtayshan, IL 2; 
saxenafipdtayttaré, dot. TI, 16 (Dh. : °páda9). 

Leni — g into gh in ohaghatdi (PP), IV, 
8, H. 

g% into h in lahs, VII-VIIT, 9. 

J into ch in chaghasiti (PP), IV, 8, 10, 

f into d in vaditd, VII-VIII, 2, 

£ into f in kafa, passim; pati, passim 
(patigdsasenésu, VI, 5); viydpaj&, VLL-V1II, 
4, & 6; — into v in cháe«dasaX, V, 12. 

ts into fh in nighmhfhésu, VI-VII, 5. 

d into d in duvddusz, VI, 1; pa/Anadasmh, 
V, 12. 

d% into d (P) in hida, VIL-VIIL G, al.; — 
intc Ain nigóháni, VI-VII, 5. 

p into b in libr, VII-VIII, 10, 11; — into m 
in nira ( = punah 7), III, 18. 

ba into À in hóli, &o., passim. 

n- into ph in kapha(a, V. 5; — into v in 
góveyá, I, 7, 

y into v in dois, IV, 15 ; tormination écu 
of the potential; pépóvá, VI, 3; — into & in 
tho tormination éka of tho lst pors. of the 
potntiaL 

sinto h in liókaiati, VO-VUL 4, 5, 6 (hdsamti, 
VL-VIIL 2). 

TIAERA. — & into g in adhigichya, 6. 

b^ into A in Adsalt, 4. 

Sanaeaninu. — pinto v in asaladhigéuá, 6; 
paratard, 3. 

lA into A in Agia, 5. 


d into d in adald, 4 
RGrxdtn. — d into d in uddld, 3. 
bh into A in huss, 9. 


Additions and Supprosslons.— K nársi. — 
Loss of an initial y in: a, XII, 81; aw, IV, 12 ; 
X, 28; ddies, IV, 10; atatá, IT, 5, 6; asá, VII, 
21; atha, IL 4; XIL 84; dea, IV, 19; V, 14; IX, 
25, 26; (vaiaké, XIII, 89; é, passim. — Addi- 
tion of an initial y: yéva, IV, 12; XIV, 17; of 
a modial y : kaligya, XIII, 35, 86 (kaliga, XIII, 
89); of aii initial 4: hédisa, VIII, 22; IX, 25; 
héta (atra), IX, 24, nl.; 2606, X, 28; kévam, 
passim, (évaih, II, 6); Aida, VI, 20, aL 


DnauLt. — Loss of an initial y, except in: 
yasó, X, 13; yd, IV, 17; y4, I, 8; V, 21; yf hanh, 
VL 82; yx, passim; yóna, V, 23; — of the 
syllablo ra in hém4va, det. I, 24, — Addition 
of an initial y in: yéva, IV, 17; — of a v in 
vals, TX, 10; — of an initial k in hédira, passim 
(by tho side of ódísa) ; háméva ; Mta, XIV, 19; 
h6ta(sh), V, 21; hévaik, passim (never vam, éva 
and nevor éva); kida, passim 


Denu. — Loss of tho initial y in: ata, 
VII-VIIT, 11; atka, III, 20; IV, 10; VI, 4; 
doa, IV, 15 (ydoa, V, 19); 6, V, 17; VL 8; fna, 
VII-VIII, 11 ; — of tho syllnblo ya in : ótadathá 
(or possibly oquivalont to éLadathan 7), V II-V IIL, 
3; — of tho syllablo va in Aóméva, VI-VII, 
4, al. — Addition of an initial y in y6va, V, 18; 
VII-VIT, 8 (by the sido of fva); — of an initial 
vin culam, IX, 10;— of an initinl Ain késéza ; 
hévmh, passim (by tho sido of 67४); hida, VII- 
VIIL 6, al. 

BHABRA. — Loss of the initial y. — Addition 
of on initial À in hévam, 3, 8. 

SAIASARAM, — Loss of an initial y in ax I, 2 
(yatá, 7). — Addition of an initial v in vivuthd, 
7;— of an in hávan, 1. 

Btrxirg. — Addition of an initial A in 
h(i)dha(P), 4; k&casm, 1. — Tho initial y remains 
unchanged : yávataká, 5; yd, 2. 

Baird, — Initial y lost in ढक, 3, preserved 
in ya (yad), 2. ` 

Compound Consonants. 

` kt becomes #. Kh, Dh., D. 

ky becomes kiy: (sjakiyó(f), S. 3; sabiyé, 

B. 3; svasigikiyé&(?), B. 6. 
. kr becomes always k. 
kv becomes kuv in kurapi, Kh. XIII, 39. 
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ksh booomos, at Kh., kA: khuduha, X, 28, 
ohh in chhanati, XIL 32 ; —at Dh., kh: hhudaka, 
dot. IL 5, &o.; — at D., kh: anuvdhkhamdané, 


VII-VIII, ?, &c. ; jh in jhdpétaviys, V, 10; -- ५४ 


Bh., kA: baikhuniyd, 7; — ob S., kh: khudaká, 
4; — at. Rr, kh: bhudald, 3. 

kaka booomos Bhin in abhikhinah, Dh. 

kshy booomos kA in dpa ivóBA6, D. IIL 19. 


bhy boodmos, nt Kh, kh: sá/ihaià, XIIT, 14; — 


at Dh, bhy: móhlhyamata, dot, II, 2; dot, I, 8 
(Joug.: mdBhiya®) ; — ot D, bh: mokhdn, V. 
20, and bày: mókkyamalé, VI, 19. 

gn becomes, at Kh., g: agtkathdhámi, IV,10; 
— ab Dh., g: agi-, IV, 8; and gin: anuvigina, 
det, IL 4. 

gr beoomos g, Kh, Dh,, D. 

JR becomes thn or m, Kh., Dh., D. 

Aoh becomes ste, ot D.: pawmadasa, V, 12, 
8l; — ab S, : pammd (P), 6. ` 

dy becomes diy at Kh. : pediyd, XIIT, 6; — 
at D.: chawdiyd, IT, 20. 

ty bocomos ney in anamya, at Kh., VI, 20; 
at Dh, VI, 82; dot. IL, 9; — kw in Aaxma; 
at Kh., VIL, 23; at Dh., VIII, 5, 

ik boocomes k, D., S. 

tih bocomos jh in wfAdna, ot Kh., VI, 9, al, ; 
at Dh., VI, 81, al. 

tm bocomes t, Kh. Dh, D. 

ty booomog, at Kh, tiy: apatiys, V, 14, &o. ; 
romains unohangod in miyah, XIV, 19, if 
indeod wo are to rond thus ; changos into ch in 
niché, VII, 22; into t in palitsjitw, X, 28; — at 
Dh., becomes tiy: atiydyiké, VI, 19, &o.; 
changes into ch in Skachd, I, 2 (doubtful ; J. has 
Skatiyd); mohé, VIL 2; changes into # in 
palitijiu, X, 15; — at D., becomes ch: saché, 
IL 12; packilpagamané, VI, 8; ty in patiyd- 
saknósu, VI, 5, which R. and M. write patydsa", 

tr becomes everywhere £ 

f» remains unchanged in £adatváyf, at Kh. 
X, 27, and at Dh., X, 18; — becomes ¿£ at B. : 
mahatatd, 8; said, 7; and at R.: mahataté, 2; 
sata, 5. 

ts becomes s at Kh.: ohikis&, IT, 5; never- 
tholeee chikisahichhd, same lino, appears to 
show a oertain hesitation between the form 
chikisd and the form chikichhé ; wsajéna, X, 29; 
— at Dh. IL 6; X, 6; — at D.: wsaféná, 1, 5; 
chh, at R, in chhavachharé. 





tsy becomes chh at D, in -machhá, V, À, 

ddh becomes, at Kh., dh in vaghi, XII, 81, 
34, 85, remains dk in vadhs, IV, 12, 18; — dà, 
at Dh., in vaghi, IV, 18; vudha, IV, 15; VIL 
4; and at D. in vadh passim. 

dy becomes j (Kh., Dh., D.), oxoopt in wyina 
(Kh., VL 18; Dh., VT, 29) in which it booomos, 
y, and at D. T, 8, in dwsashpatipddayé for 
"diy&, dys. 

dr becomes overywhere d. 

dv becomes, at Kh., duv: dweddasa, IIT, 7, 
&o.; — at Dh, duv: duvdld, dot. II, 2, &o. ; 
v in anuvigina, det. IL 4; — at D., duo: duvzAi, 
VILVIL 3, &o.,; — at S. B. and B, din 


jabbudipan (B, 2; E, 2; B, 4); and duv ai 


B. in 6४०६ (6) 

diy becomes, at Kh., dhiy in adhtyakha, XII, 
84; — at D., dhty in avadh[t]ya, V, 9, 8, 18 
(RM °dhya), avadhiydns, VILVIIL 9, do. ; jh 
in nijhait VI-VIII, 8. 

dhr becomes dà, Kh., D. 

ny becomes wn, Kh. Dh., D. 

pt becomes £ Kh., Dh., D. — Appoars to 
chango into vat in pácatav4 (= práptoeé), B., 8. 

pr becomes evorywhero p. 

bdh bocomoe dk : ladhd, Kh, XIII, 11, 46 

br becomes b, Kh., Dh., D. 

bhy booomos bh, at Kh., in ibhésu, V, 15; — 
remains unchangod, at D., in abhyuskadan cys- 
Rot, VI-VII 19; abhywshnamisati, VILVH I, 
21. — It is writton by, at Dhin ihtyéeu, Y, 
24; dlabhiyieu, 1, 8; at Kh., in alabkiyau, 
&o., 1, 8, 4. 

bhr becomes bh, Kh., Dh. 

my remains unchanged in samyd st, Kh, IX, 
25 ; XIM, 87; and at Dh, sakmyé, IX, 8. 

mr becomes b, at Kh., in tashbapasiniyd, 
XIII, 6; st D., in as&bávadiká, VILVIL 2. 

ry becomes everywhere g. 

rgr booomes gh, at D. in nighawfRese, VIE- 
VIL 5. à 

roh becomes ch, Kh., Dh., D. 

74 becomes iix, Kh., D. 

rt becomes, at Kh., £ in mvatéh, TX, 26; 
anuvatashii, XII, 8, &o.; f, in amoniismi, 
V, 9; ni(ca)f6ti, niva[£ya, IX, 20; — at Dh. z 
in aswzatismàli, V, 21; f in anuvafatu, V, 27; 
kilt, X, 13; --at D., £ in pavatayévy, IV, 5. 
18; f in kévafa, V, 14; palikafaed, IV, 11. 
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rth booomoe, at Kh., th or fh: atka, IV, 12, 
al.; ajha, VI, 17, aL; — at Dh., th in athdyé, 
det. I, 19, 21; det. IT, 8; {h in afha, passim ; — 
at D., th in atka, VI-VII, 8, 10; ¢& in aghasi, 
VILVII, 4, al.; —at S., fh: alku, 7, al. ; — 
at R., th : atháya, 8, aL. 

° rhy becomes ithiy at Kh. (IX, 23) and at 
Dh. (IX, 7), in atlathty mh, 

ri becomos d, Kh., D. 

rik beoomos, at Kh, dh: vadkaytsashii, IV, 
12; diyádha, XIII, 85, &o.; dh in vadhitó, 
IV, 11 (ordinarily sadhsta);— at Dh., gh: 
cadiaytisati, IV, 16, &o.; — ob D., dh : adha- 
bósiyini, VILVIIL 2, &c.; —nt B. dh in 
asa adhtyónd, 6; dh in vaghisat, 9, 0, — at 
B., gh: adhittydnt, 1; vadhisati, 4; — at Bs 
dk vadhisati, 7, 8. 

shy bocomos, of S., dhty in avaludhiyénd, 
6; MAiya in diyddhiyaw, ibid.;— ot Bs, dhty 
and dhiy (samo words); — at B., ghiy in 
diycdhiyai, 8. 

reh bocomos bh, Kh., Dh, 

ra booomos, sinn, Kh., Dh., D. 

rı becomes, at Kh., liy in anmataliyénd, VI, 
19; lay in supadáluyó, if wo assumo it to bo 
oqu vulont tosupraddryuh; — at Dh., tho samo, 
VL 81; V, 22; — liy ot D.: suliyibi, VII- 
VIH, 10; withdliyd, UL 20, &e.; at Bh: 
aliyacasáni, 5; paliydydui, 4, 0. 

re usually becomos v in all texts; — luv, ot 
Kh. and Dh. in pelure, passim. 

re booomos s, Kha Dh, D. 

rsh becomes usunlly s (vase), Kb., Dh. D., 
Bh. 

rshy bocomos, at Kh. chh in kaohhdmy, 
&c , WI, 18, al. ( = &ur(/)shydiii) ; — at Dh., 
s in tly det. I, 10; chk in kachhaiti, VII, 
2, ७ ,; — at D. sy w isydkiluucna, IH, 90; 
ohh in kuckhati, I1, 16, al. 

ri becomes luh, at Kh., in galahati, XII, 
83; at Bh, in alakámi, 4. 

ly hocomes p, Kh, Dh. 

l, booomos y in kayána at Kh., Dh., D. 

oy bocomos, ot Kh., vty: migariya, VIII, 22; 
viynahjanalé, IIL, 8, &o , oxcept in divydni, IV, 
10; — at Dh. and D., viy : diviydat, Dh., IV, 
8, &o. ; Aaatavtydni, D., V, 15, &c. ; ichAtiayé, 
at Jaug. det. I, 5, should, probably, bo 


restprod iolhttu(n)y8; — ot R. viy (lóbhdpó- ` 





taviy&, 4), oxoopt in vyxiMnd, 5; — af B. y in 
Alfdhétayd, 6. 

sr becomes v, Kh., Dh., D. 

sok bocomos ohh, Kh., Dh. 

án bocomos si» in pasing, at Bh. (5). 

£y becomes siy, at Kh., in paficésiyfud, IX, 
26 ; at J. dob. I, 6, we have dlasyéna. 

ér beoomos s, Kh., Dh. D. R. 

iv becomes ai D., s in shia, V, 6; swo in 
euvá, I, 6. 

shb bocomos h, at Kh., in dukhal#, V, 18; — 
at Dh., in the samo word, V, 20, al. 


shkr becomes hh : nthhamatt Kh., III, 7, al, 
nikhamt, Dh, VIII, 4 al. 

shi bocomos fh, Kh, Dh., Ð., R., and th, ab 
S., in viowthd, 7. 

shih becomes, at Kh., fh: adhijhdndy6, V, 
15 ; séthé, IV, 12; — at Dh, th: adhtthdndé, 
V, 96 ; adhithdndyd, V, 23; nithéltyéna, det. 
L 11; fh in ehifMtu, IV, 17; — at D., fh, 
nifhúliyó, HI, 20. 

shp bocomos, at Kh, (IX, 26) ond at Dh. 
(IX, 10) ph in niphats ; — p, at D. in chatu- 
padé, V, 7. 

shy bocomes, at Kh., a: dlabhiyisasii, 1, 4, 
&o.; — at Dh., s: dnapaytsah, IIL, 11, &o.; 
h in 6hatha, dot. I, 17; dot. H, 9 (Jaug., in 
both casos : ésafha); — at D., s : abhy mhna- 
misali, VI-VII 21, do.; À in hohani, 
VII-VII, 4, 5, 0 (by the side of hésahti), ond, 
to add it at 0000, although here k = sy, in 
dáhahti, IV, 18; — ot Bh., s: wpattsa, 5. 

sb bocomos, at Kh. b in agikon lui, IV, 
105 — at Dh, ER: aqikhai Máni, IV, 8. 

st booomos ovorywhoro £A. 

sth bocomos, at Kh., th in oÀHathitkd, V, 
17; gahatháwi, XII, 81; fh in chtlalhštika, 
VL 20; — at Dh. fA in chilathilthd, V, 27; 
VI, 83 ; — at D., th in chilathitika, II; 10 (AR 
hi); thohbháni, VII-VIIL 2; fh in oha- 
f{hitiks, VII.VIIL 11; ana[hiha, V, 4; — ot 
Bh., fh in oAila] hsifhó, 4; — at S , tho samo, 5; 
— at B., th iu silthoibha, 5 ; fh in chia hited, 
4 — tsth bocomos th in wtht — (= pli sffAa- 
hati), Jung. dot. I, 7. 

su becomes sin in radhë, at Kh., XIII 88, 

sin bocomes, at Kh., s in locatives in ost; — 
at Dh, remains unchanged in abusmé, dot, I, 
9, 20, 21 ; becomos s in tho locativo in asi; ph 
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in aphé, det. 1, 7, — tuphé, det. I, 4; &o, ; — 
at D., s in the locativo in es; — at B., sam 
in sumi, I, s in the locative ; — gt R, sum in 
sumi, I; ph in tup(h)aka(s), 5; s in the 


locativo ; — at B., s in the locativo in asi, 


sy bocomes, at Kh., a in the gonitivo in asa; 
siy in styd, XII, 31, al; — at Dh., s in tho 
genitivo in asa ; siy in styé, passim ; flasigána, 
det. I, 11; — at D., sa in tho gonitivo ; sty in 
syá, IV, 15; VU-VOL 11;— at R., sty in 


styd, 8. - 


sr bocomos s, Kh, Dh. ; sin, at D., in deinavé 


7, 11, al. 


sv bocomos, at Kh., s in sakuth, VI, 18; suv 
in suvdmikéna, IX, 25; remains unohanged in 
svagam, VI, 20; — at Dh., remains unchanged : 
asvdsandyé, det. IL, 8,.10; svaga, passim; 
becomes sto in suvdmibdna, IX, 10; at D., re- 
mains unchanged : astasd, V, 18 ; asvatha, IV, 
18; — at 8, su in euaga, 4; — at D., romains 
unchanged in spagé, 8; — at B., remains 


unchanged in gpakgihiyé, 6. 
Àm becomes, at Kh, shbh in bamibhana, 


passim ; onoe hhm in bahhmang, XII, 89; — 
at’ Dh. bh, bh in bdbhana, IV, 12, &o,; 


basibhana, IV, 15, &c.; — at D., Dh: bábhana, 
VII-VIIT, 4, 8. 


(0). — Bandht, 

Kntrsr. . 

a+a gives d; but aiat ; II, 5, 6; dhat- 
manusathi, IIT, 7, al. ; &o. 
. @+f gives £ in chémé, V, 17; t, in 52801 ८४- 
bhésu, V, 18, ` ; 

at gives ó: manusépagdai, TI, 5; pajópa- 
dáy&, TX, 34. 

6 t 6 gives 6 : ०४8००, IX, 25; yéndsa, XIII, 38, 

+ gives 1 in sfÀidhiyalha, XT, 84. 

“+ gives 6 in pasdpogdnt, IL 5. 

ta gives á in dyas (f) (= £ ayah), V, 15; 
StdySthdyd, VI, 20; á in éidyájháyá, XII, 84. 

th + & vowel changes to m in tam éva, XIII, 
15; ténam éva, XIII, BB; Mvam évd, II, 6; 
XIII, 6. 

Duvi. 

a+a gives d (but alata; I, 7; dhakmanusa- 
thi, VILI, 5, &o.); or remains unoombined in: 
mahdapdy$, des, 1, 15 (Jang, mahdpdyS) ; 
manaatilihs, det. 1, 16 ; व ६49 ४7४४ ; Jaug., 
det, IT, 12 (Dh. : désdvu"), : 








a+ gives i in bashbhanibhiysen, V, 24, | 
a-kw gives ó in muntsépagdni, Il, 7; pejípa- 
ddy$, IX, 26 (J.: pajupaddy6). | 
` a+ gives £ in ०१४००, IV, 16. | 
iti gives i in níhym (PP), det, I, 12 (lag 
niltyeth), and in Whhmg (Jaug., det. 1, 8), if we 
must really undorstand Mati ímé. n ° 
* + ४ would soem to give wá in pasudpagdat 
(80 also at J.) (= pasu(h)ipagdni P), I, 7. 
But most probably wo should take as starting 
point a form (paga oquivalont to upaga, | 
Bofore & (= 1/1), a final vowel is lengthened : 
patipddayémdt:, det. 1, 10; paftyajfyéts, XIV, 
10; mamdti, det, I, 12; alddhaycdit, VI, 83 | 
apRésdts, det. IL, 4, &o. 5 
d final remains unchanged ih taddpayé 


. VIII, 5. - 
# before a vowol changes to m, or is even 
Written sm in MÁdisaisméva, det L 24; sukha- 


máva, dot. II, 5, 
Daa. 
a +.a gives 4, or romains uncombined, as in 
‘vasaabhisita’, VI, I (RM sd bÀr), al. K 
a + % gives ó : chhdyépagdns, VO-VO, 9, 
a + 6 givos 611 6४६००, VILVIT 4 '' 
í + a givoa í in dupafivtkhs, ITI, 19 ; patios. 
17417, VI, 4, 7. i 
¥ + a gives w in anuvskhamáné, VII-VIII, 9, 
u + u gives w in anupdeathas, V, 18. ' 
e + i gives 4, in kiya, IT, 11, if my expla- 
nation is right. I है 
Before ti, a final short vowel is sometimes 
lengthened: sdmáH, IIT, 19; kackkaits, TL, 16 
(RM SH); dlddkoyévis, IV, 19, &o. (but 
vaghieatt ti, VIT.VIIT, 7; Mts #, VII-VIII, 10), 
final remains unchanged in tadaihd, VIT. 
VIL, 8. f . | 
d final remains unchanged in sadetsati, 1, 1 
al.; assimilated in sastmasthd, V, 9. $ 
` sà final remains unchanged, or is eyen doubled 
before a vowel; Aévasiméva, VI, 6; Staméda, 
VIH-VII 2; keydsaximéva; IT, 17 (A nams). 
BHABRA. I 
Lághuliodd&, 6; seughasti, 2; A(8)satüt, . 4 
AbvakmSod, 8. a 
Bami, 
SddMM, 2, i 
ROPxiTH. 
Stile, i 


1 
' 
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MISCELLANEA. 


AN EARLY KADAMBA ROOK INBORIPTION. 


he following rock-cut inscription, in two lines, 
wax discovered by Mr Govind Gangadhar Desh- 
pardo, at the falls of the Ghataprabhaé near 
Koanntr, in the GókAk TilukA, Belgaum District. 
I transcribe it from estampages made by him; a 
“note on them indicates that the inscription is 
“onthe face of the cliff on the right of the 
falsa.” 
TEXT. 
i  Pitri'-bbaktaé-&uchir-ddaksha[h] 
éteAha-pratapavin [| *] 
£ Kadamb&nath kulé játah íárimán-zD&mó- 
darò pripah [॥ *) 


satr- 


TRANSLATION, 


Dutifulto(his)father, pure, intelligent, possessed 
of courage and energy and vigour.— (such is) 
the illustrious king D&rmódara, born in the 
fanily of the Kadambas. 


his record gives us a new name in the Marly 
Kedamba family; and may perhaps be taken to 
incicate a point to the north-east to which the 
territories of the kings of that line extended. 
Démédara is probably to be allotted to a period 
no" long after the last of the conneoted names 
given in my Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, 
p. 3. 


Another point of interest ín this record, is, 
thet the characters, which belong to the 
southern class of alphabets, are of the same ** box- 
headed” type with those used in the Fran in- 
scription of Bamudragupta and the Nachnó-kt-talát 
and Siwanf VAkñtaka records (Gupta Inscriptions, 
pp 18, 283, 243). The size of the letters varies 
from 21 to 4"; the largest akshara not formed 
endrely between the lines of writing, — vis , the 
ért of értmdn, line 2, — is about ten inches from 
top to bottom. Line] is about 4/4” long; and 
lina 2, about two inches longer. It should be 
nosed how the visarga is assimilated to the follow- 
ing sibilant in °bhaktaéoéuohir®, line 1; but the 
game is not done at the ends of the first and third 
quarters of the whole verse. 


Near the above record, there occurs twice the 
name of wri-Damédara: once in “ box-headed " 
characters of precisely the same type; and once 
in the characters customarily used in the Barly 
ani Western Ohalukya records. 


J. F. Fumar. 


A FOLKTALE ABOUT THE KOMATIS, 

The Kématis are generally the merchant class of 
Southern India. Economy and frugality are their 
characteristic traits. If a person goes to a Kémat; 
bdedr to purchase anything, the merchant is all 
politeness to him and entreata him to take g sent. 
This politeness is partly superstitions, and leads 
to one curious practice. Supposing a purchaser 
asks for pappu (or ddl) and the Kémati has 
none with him he will never say lédhu (no), but 
willanswer ७61, uppu unghi, Sir, there is sult.” 
“No” is considered to be a word of ill-omen 
and is never heard from a Kémati’s mouth, In giv- 
ing an answer to do duty for “no,” a Kómati will 
usually try to rhyme to the purchaser’s remarks. 


To the popular mind the word Kómati, or 
rather Kumati, taken to be kx (good) mati (intel- 
leot), means a man of sense or a clever man. 


In this connection the following story about 
the Kématis is told :— 


‘Once upon & time a Pándiyan king had anew 
silver goblet of enormous size made for the use of 
the palace, and he superstitionely belioved that ita 
first contents should not be of tho ordinary kind. 
Bo m view of making a special use of it, he ordered 
his minister to publish it abroad that all the sub- 
jects of his kingdom were to put into the veesel a 
chembu full of milk from each house. The frugal 
Kématis, hearing of this, thought each within 
himself, ‘Oh! when the king has ordered such a 
large quantity, and all will bring milk, it will be 
enough for me to take a chembu full of water, as 
a little water poured into such a large quantity of 
milk will not change its colour. It will not be 
known that I poured in only water, and I shall pass 
off as having given my tribute.’ In this way 
all the Kématis brought each a chembu full of 
water, and no one of them told the other of the 
deceit he was about to practise, Now, it so 
happened that the Kématia were the first’ to 
enter the palace, while they thought that the 
people of other castes had come and gone. The 
vessel was placed behind a screen, so that no 
one might cast the evil eye on it and the Kématis 
were let in one by one to do honour to it. This 
they did in all haste and each returned with great 
joy in the success of his deceit. -Thus there was 
nothing but water in the vessel. Now it had 
been arranged that the king was to be the first 
person to see the contents of his new vessel, 
and when he went to the apartment where the 
vessel was kept and saw its contents, he was 
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thunderstruck to see only water, and was greatly 
disappointed. He became enraged at the impu- 
dence of the Kématis and directed his minister 
to puniah them severely. However the ready- 
witted Kómatis came forward with all presence of 
mind and cried out, ‘ O gracious king | appease thy 
anger and kindly listen to what we have to Bey. 





We each brought a chembu-fal of water to find 
out how many chembu-fuls your Highness’ 
precious vessel contained. Now that we have 
taken the measurement, we will forthwith fetoh 
the quantity of milk required.’ The king was ex- 
tremely pleased to hear this and sent them away.” 
K. BRIKANTALIYAB. 


= 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SIMILAR PASSAGES IN THE BHAGAVATA. 
PURANA AND THN BHAGAVADGITA. 
While recently reading through the Bhaéga- 
vata-Purána, I came across several verses which 
are almost word for word the same as are found 
in the Bhagavadgit& Others again, though not 


Bhagavata-Purana. 
नहि काश्चितक्षणमपि आतु सिष्ठत्बकर्मकृत्‌ ii 
कार्ते ore: कमै गुणैः स्वाभाविक्कैबेलात्‌ ॥ 
6; 1, 58. 
बद्यदाचरति अयानितरस्तत्तहीहते ॥ 
ख बत्परमाणं कुरुते छोकस्तदनुवर्तते ।। 
6; 2, 4, 
war wee धमैस्य यो mires पाप्मन! ii 
तदा ठु भगवानीश आत्मानं सृते eft: 11 
9; 24, 56. 
संस्थापनाब धर्मस्व प्रशमायेतरस्ज च 11 
अवतीर्णो हि भगवानंशेन अगडीश्वरः ॥ 
10 ; 83, 27. 
VW पुष्पं फर्ल॑ तोयं ओ मे भक्तजा प्रबष्छति ॥ 
तक्हं भसञ्जपषृतमभामि म्रबतास्मम। t 
10: 81, 4, 





SANSKRIT WORDS IN THE BUEMESE 
LANGUAGE, 

It is generally stated Vy those who can speak 
with authority on the subject, that the Burmese 
derived their culture, religion, and letters frum 
India through the Talaings, and that Burmese 
civilization dates from the conquust of Thatén by 
Anbrat‘fizo’ (PAH Anuruddhs) in 1058 A. D. This 
statement nppoars to be vitiated to somo extent 
by the fact of the existence in the Burmese 
language of & number of Banskrit words, 
both derived and naturalized, importing not only 
terme in religion and mythology, but also those 
relating to social life. The langusge of Magudha, 








1 [In explanation of this noto it must bo remarked 
that in Burmese pronunciation consonants are seldom 
aspiratod. Whore they are the aspirate js shown by '—. 
The consonants shown in brackets, es (Ë). (t), denote 
the common Burmeae trick of barely sounding oertain 


word for word similar, yet are sufficiently go to 
prove that the author of the Bhgevate-Purdua 
was familiar with the Bhagavadgtid, and used it 
freely in the composition of his work. I give 
below, in parallel columns, a few of these similar 
verses :— 


Bhagavadgita, 
me कश्चित्ञणमापे आतु तिशस्यकर्मकृत ॥ 
कार्यते ह्मवधः कर्म सर्वः परक्कति जैराणैः ।। 
8; 5, 
बद्यदाचरति Wrest tad wr: |! 
घ aerar कुरुते लो कस्ततन बर्सते |! 

8; 21. 
बता अदा हि tee ग्लामिर्मबाति भारत ॥ 
अभ्डुत्याममधर्मस्ब तदात्मानं घंजाम्महम II 

4;7. 
परिनाणाय साधूना बिनाधाय च दुष्कृताम्‌ ॥ 
धर्मेसंस्यापनायाज संभबामि gir बुरे ॥| 

4;8, 
TW पुष्पं Se तों थो मे भत्ता प्रबच्छाति | 
TTE भसयुपह्ठतमझामि प्रबतात्मलः ॥ 

9 ; 26, 
J. E. ABBOTT. 


in which the Tripitaka and its commentarios 
are written, being the language of their religion, 
one would naturally expect that the Burmese 
would borrow from Pali rather than from 
Snnskrit, The appended list may, in some degree, 
serve to corroborate the above statement, 


The following remarkable passage, extracted 
from the preface of Trenckner'a edition of the 
Milindapatiko, will be of interest in the present 
conneotion, ns shewing the use by the Burmese of 
tho Sanskrit, rather than the PAli, spelling of 
certain Indian words :— 


“It is, however, but fair to add that, on closer 
RR 1. ४ 
finals in हुए1150168. In Burmese ly, Er are sounded ch: 
Sy, gr 283. In every cass in the table the Pronunciation 
of thisasinthin The Burmese t and d are practloally 


the English sound of these oonsonants.—Rp.] 
3 [o representa the sound of aw, as in awful. —Rp.] 
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acquaintance, certain spellings (found in Burmese 
MSS.) are met with, which strike our attention by 
agreeing closer with Sanskrit in etymology than the 
corresponding Sinhalese forms. Now the Burmese 








— wc | = | > 

. Spelling. Pronunciation. 
HERE Adhvan Adun, 
2. Amrót* Amyaik 
3. Bhissik# B&(k }thék 
4 Chakrá* Be(t)ab& 
5. Ohakravajá Be(t)chawalA 
3. Ohakravat48 Re(t)ohavwadég 
~, Ohankrarh Zinjan 
3. Drap Dya(t) 
3. Groh Jo 
1). Kambha' Kabá 
1-. Mrikkasd My&k)katho 
12. Parisead Pay&k)that 
13. Phusha P(k)tha 
li. Prakaté Pyagadé , 
15. Prasead Pya(t)that 
13. Pritta® Péktà 
17. Rest,’ Yathé 
13. Bamuddará'* Tham k)dayá 
19. Sériputtaré™ Thhyipik)tay& 
2). Bektavá Thadaswá 
31. Bikrá 87 Thajå 8 


KALLIL, A FAMOUS SHRINE IN SOUTHERN 
INDIA. 


Eallil, which means literally ‘a stone,’ is the 
name of a famous pagoda situate in the Kannuth- 
nac Táluké of Nurth Travancore, about sixteen 





3 "It is by no means yet proved, however, that the 
Burmese had no learned communications with India 
direct in days gone by.—ED.] 

t This word being a synonym for Nirvina, one would 
natarally expect a derivative from PtH rather than from 
FarmxrTit. 

5 The prefix ० of Sanskrit and PAY derivatives is 
genrally elided in Burmese : cf. sankkyd for asankhbyys ; 
diéoati for adhipati- 

- $ The oorjunoš consonant r is sounded asr in ihe 
Armkaneso dialect, but is always softened into y by ihe 
Burmese. The ch of Sanskris and Pili is always pro- 
nounced s by the Burmese. 

7 The conjunct consonant I, as in sall4pa, all4pa (pro- 
nounced saklápa, «Alága), ls always pronounced Hke 
anwodra in Burmese. In ancients books the word 
kast ४54 (for kolpa) is written kasephd. 

3 The yowolt is pronounced as when followed by a 
contonsnt. 

# [bisa remarkable fact that the Taleings, through 
"hcm ihe Burmese are supposed to have derived their 


oan soaroely be suspected of introducing Sans- 
kritisms,? and it is rather to be presumed that, in 
such cases, they have been the sole preservers of 
the true and original Pali form." 


Chakkavála 
Ohakkavatt 
Ohankama 
Dabba 
Gaha 
Kappa 
Migasira 
Parish 
Phussa 
Pakati 
Påsida 
Péta 

Tai 
Bamudda 
Báriputta 
Baita 


Bakka 





Taw Sem Ko. 


miles east by north of Tripontera, the residence 
of the Cochin royal family itself, and distant 
about six miles east of the British port of Cochin. 
Members of the small colony of Bantins 
(Jain Vaisyas) settled in Native Cochin frequent 


knowledge of Buddhism, have naturalized the Pali word 
tsi, in its proper form, while the Burmese have adopted 
a BanakTí$ derivative from Tis. 

2 The pronunciation of dra is phonetically impossible 
toa Burman: hence the insertion of an augmentative 
a between d andr. Bees similar sugment in the caeca 
of tra and twa in the tro noxt words. 


H The Banekrit form of the name of the chief diseipl 
of Gautama Buddha ts worthy of notioe. 


13 A fanciful etymology has bean invented to derive 
Bakra from thi, to know, and ky42, to hear: knowing 
and bearing of eventa that happen in the world of £nen 
being one of the attributes of the Recording Angel of 
Buddhism. [In Upper Burma I hare known the word 
speli (scthya) ike(/cha, though pronounced correctly 
the, and the folk etymology of it given as thet, to 
descend, and (kya) cha, to fall, i.e., he who descends and 
falls, because the Burmese Recording Angel descends 
to the earth during the great annual festival of the New 
Your-—Hp.] 
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this shrine, and believe that he who proceeds 
thither a sufficiently large number of times obtains 
salvation. The pagoda is on the top of a preci 

pitous rock, «small portion of which alone touches 
the earth, affording a beautiful and wonderful 
scene to anyone who goes up. A Pisharéti 
(high-caste Südra temple-serrant by profession) 

who lives close by, has the sole management of the 
pagoda, although he is looked down upon, because 
he haa not a large family growing up round him 

Siva and Bhagavatt are both enshrined here. Of 
recent years a figure of Brahmá is said to have 
sprung up of itself on the top of the rock 


There is n superstition that if BhAggvatt’ 
image is not the first to be seen on going up to 
worship, the pilgrim is sure to die within oight 
days theroafter, generally by a auddon attack of 
fever. Several instances in point are cited by the 

illagers. Pilgrims, therefore, take the necessary 
` preogutions to avoid so sudden a termination of 
their earthly oxistence. 


In Malabar the golar (or Tamil) New Year's Day 
(recurring oz 12th April) is called Vishu, -and is 
observed as a day of rojoioing and festivity. Early 
on the morning of this day it is the duty of 
every devout Hindu to see the village deity the 
first of all things. For this purpose many lie 
down to sleep the previous night within the 
pagoda precincts, and people, who sleep in their 
own houses in the neighboyrhood, are escorted 
thither by those who have been the first to 
make their obeisance. The good or bad fortunes 
of the whole year gppear to them to turn on this 
matter. Many go to see the image with their 
eyes shyt, and sometimes bound with a cloth, 
'— & common custom during visits to parti- 
cular imagos. ` 

The evening 9816 to the goddess is offered ai 

the Pishardti’s house, and not at the pagoda on 
the top of the hill, which is not &pproáohed 
hy human beings in the afternoon, or after the 
midday service is over. The tradition is that 
the goddess was once coming from Muhambi (a 
celebrated ahrine in tho Wostern Ghåta in South 
Kanara) playmg with two pieces of stone and 
tossing them up and down as she was moving 
along, with a worshipper in front of her. All 
of a sudden, as they came near this spot, the 
man, — according, it is said, to n vow the goddess 
had takon, — sat down. Thero are two rocks 
on the hill, which appear to touch the ground 
«beneath them without actually doing so. and 
theeo are said to be the two stones used by the 
goddess. 

Hfforts are occasionally made to raise a 

wall round the pagoda to prevent crows, &c., from 


coming into it; but the rook always gradually 


rises, 60 as to throw down the building. The . 


old men of the village are always willing ; to 
certify to this 
N. SusXUNI WARIAE 





ANTIQUITIES OF MALABAR: PARAL. 


Mr. E. Sewell, Lists of Madras Antiquities 
(Vol L, p. 255), says — 

“ Five miles south by west of Triohtr — on a 
rook, here, is an inscription with some large foot- 
prints cut in bas-relicf and other sculptures.” 

I beg to subjoin some notes on the place 


The small pagoda here is known as Parola (lit 
on &rock, as it actually is) It is dedicated to 
Vishnu. It belonged to Mayaya Mangalam 
Namburi (author of the Naishada Champs’), 
on the extinction of whose family the rights 
in it devolved on Tarananellurir Namburi. The 
pagoda was built about 1866 by the present Usya 
Råja of Oochin. 

On the northern side of the pagodn are five 
“Urthams or sacred pools, and one on the western 
side. "These: éfrihams are named after the 
Pándavas, who are said to have lived hero for 
some time. 

Dharmaputra’s is circylar-in shape. That of 
Bhimaséna is shaped like his gada (instrument) 
That of Arjuna is shaped like hia bow. Those of 
Nakula and Sahadéva are smaller in size, and are 
the only onos in which there is no water during 
the hottest weather. "The water in that of 
Pañchâlt (the consort of the Pandavas) is reddish 
and said io be 80 because she bathed in it to 
purify herself after her courses 

On the rock may be’ traced lines drawn for 
playing at dice. “Here is a small shrine dedicated 
to Ganapati 

About half & mile to the south is the celebrated 
pogoda of Ayyappan or Shasthavu, the village 
deity, nearly opposite which is the fifth milestone 
from Trichür. It isa owned by a large number of 
Nambgri houses in the district. ' 

The offerings most pleasing to ‘the deity are 
cokes, Ladals plantains, rasayuma, nei (ght) and 
pal (milk). 

The god is noted for giving to dumb wor- 
shippers perfection in the art of letters, and 
there aro traditions of severa] men having become 
famous after a continued worship hero. The 
young Brihmans of the neighbourhood make it 
& point, beforo starting in life, to worship here 
for terms varying from seven days to one year 


N. BUNKURI WARIAE. 
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BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.1.E.; dOTTINGEN. 


T HE plate which contains this inscription was found, in 1806, at Amgachhi in tho Dinijpor 

District of the Bengal Province, by 8 peasant, digging earth for the repair of a road near 
ais cottage ; and it was forwarded to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in whose Library it is 
still deposited. An account of the insoription was given by H. T. Colebrooke, in the dsiatta 
Researches, Vol. IX. pp. 484-38, and republished in his Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. IL pp. 
379-82. Anda tentative reading of the text was first published by Dr. Hoernle in the 
'Jentenary Hevie of the Asiatic Sootety of Bengal, Part ii, pp. 210-18, and roprinted, after 
revision, ante, Vol. XIV. pp. 166-68. For my own account of tlis inscription I have used an 
excellent ink-improssion, made und supplied to me by Mr. Fleet. 


The plate is n single one, measuring about 124” broad by 144” high, and surmounted by 
e. highly wrought ornament of brass, fixed on the upper part, and pdvanced some distance on tho 
plate so as to occasion a considerable break in the upper lines. It contains 49 lines of writing, 
£8 of which are on the front, and 16 on the back of the plate — The writing has suffered much 
from oorrosion, especially on the proper right side of the front and on the corresponding part, 
cf the beck, whore many absharas are more or lesa illegible— The size of the letters 
is about }/,— The characters may be described as Nagart, of about the 11th century .A,D., but 
£3 a special feature of the alphabet employed it may be pointed out that r, preceding another 
consonant, is often written by a shart line, sideways attached to the right side of the akshara of 
which it forms part, not by the ordinary superscript sign, — 8 peculiarity which the inscription 
shares with others written in Eastern India.— The language is Sanakyit. From about the middle 
cf line 20 to the beginning of line 48 the inscription is in prose; the rest, excepting the intro- 
Guctory ó svastt, isin verse.— As regards orthography, the imperfect state of the plate 
Frerents me from saying more than that b is throughout denoted by the sign for ¢, 


The inscription is one of the devout worshipper of Sugata, or Buddha, the Paramésvara 
Paramabha{{fraka and Mahdrdjddkirdja, the illustrious Vigrahap&ladéva, who meditated ‘on 
tie feet of the Makdrdjddhirdja, the illustrious Nayapáladóva (lines 23-24); and both in the 
arrangement of the matter and in its wording it follows closely the Bhügalpur grant of Niri- 
yanapalodéva, published ante, Vol. XV. pp. 805-7. After the words jdi svasts, it contains (in 
lines 1-20) fourteen verses on the genealogy of Vigrahapüla, the text of which will be given in full 
below. In the prose portion whioh follows (lines 20-42) the kiug — from hie camp of victory 
pitched at a place which was not Mudgugiri, but which is spoken of exactly as Mudgagiri is in 
tie Bhagalpur plate, — informs the people and officials concerned that, in order to please the holy 
Enddha (bhagavantah Vu(bu)ddka-bhaffdrakam = tddisya, line 86), after bathing in the Ganges 
on the occasion of & lunar eolipee (line 40), he hos granted to a Bridhmay some land in tho 
Edtivarsha vishaya of the Pundravardhana hukti (line 24); and he directs the people to 
make over to the donee whatever may be due to him under this grant. This prose part closes 
(in line 42) with the date, probably ‘the year 133 on the 9th day.of Chaitra.’ Lines 42-43 
oontain a number of benediotive and imprecatory verses. Another verse (in lines 48-49) gave 
tke name of the dita, appointed by Vigrahapáüla for this grant. And the inscription (in line 49) 
o.oses with a verse according to which the plate was engraved by the artizan Saáidéva, a son of 
Mahidharadóva?, who, or whose ancestors, had come from the village of Pósalt, 


What is of real and, indeed, of very great value in this inscription, — the latest copper- 
pate grant hitherto discovered of the so-called Pals dynasty-of Bengal, — are the fourteen 
verses with which it opens. Of these, verses 1-5 are identical with the verses 1, 2, 4, 5 





1 See Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX. p. 184 

3 Tam unable to make out with certainty from the ink-impreseion whether the year is 12 or 13. 

3 Thus Mahidhars engraved the Dinfjpur plate of 3XIahfp&iad*va which will be mentioned below. 
e 
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and 7, and the sixth verse is only a slightly altered version of verso 10, of the Bhágsalpur plate 
of NArtyansphls, anie, Vol. XV. p. 805. And the genealogy, furnished by thego six verses, 
undoubtedly is as Dr, Hultzsoh, $b, p. 804, has put it :— 


1. Gópála. 
| 
| 
2. Dharmapála., Vakpals. 
| 
l | 
8. Dóvapála. Jayapála. 


| 

4. Vigrahapála. 
| š 

5. Narayanapala. 

The verses 7-11 it would have been impossible to make out fully from this Ámgüchhf plate 
alone. But fortunately the very same verses also ocour in & copper-plate grant of Mahipála- 
déva, which a few years ago was discovered at Dinajpur, and of whioh rubbings have been 
supplied to me by Dr. Hoernle* And although in the Din&jpur plate they are in general even 
less legible than in the Ámg&chht plate, a continued study and comparison of both plates har 
enabled me to restore the text in a manner which I believe to be substantially correct. The 
Dinåjpur plate also contains verse 14 of the Amgichht plate, but places it immediately before 
the verse referring to MahtpAladéva, between verses 10 and 11 of the Amgtobht plate. For the 
decipherment of verses 12 and 13 (lines 16-19) of the present grant I have had no help beyond 
the ink-impreesion, 

Now, having (in verse 6) brought the genealogy down to Narayana, our inscription, 
according to my text, proceeds as follows :— 


(Line 11). ‘And his son was the protector of the middle world, the illustrious BAjyapála, 


whose fame is proolaimed by tenks as deep as the sea, and by temples the walls of whioh equal 
the noblest mountains. 


As the store of light proceeds from the eastern mountain, so sprang from that king of the 
east & son, born from Bhágyadóvi, a daughter of the high-crowned Tunga,® the moon of the 
Rashtrakita family, — the illustrious Gopéladéva, who was long the sole lord of the earth, 
gaily clad by the four oceans, lustrous with many precious stones. 


Him, richly endowed with the qualities of a king, the Fortune of regal power — energy, 


good counsel, and majesty, — worshipped as her lord, dear and attached to him, though he 
served? the earth like a fellow-wife. 


From him sprang in the course of time, augmenting the innumerable blessings of hia 
parent, Vigrahapáladóva, who, dear to all, stainless and versed in every art, when he arose, ` 
alleviated like the moon’ the distress of the world. - 


From him sprang the protector of the earth, the illustrious Mahtpálgdóva, Having in the 
pride of his arm slain in battle all opponents, and having obtained his father’s kingdom which 


had been snatched away by people who had no claim to it, he put down his lotus-foot on tha 
heads of princes, i 


* The worda Dhdevadtef sad tuiga of the original tari noed not, perhaps, necessarily be taken as proper’ names; 
but thare oan be no doubt that the author, by the words iwigasy-tttunga-maulsh, wishes to suggest tho name of the 
Rishtraktia king of whom ho is 


* The reading of the Dmüjpur plate is here slightly different. 
The epithets, applied to the king, would also be applicable to the moon, 
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From him, in consequence of his religious merits, was born the fortunate prince Nayapala. 
Renouncing the attachment to sin, putting down his foot on the heads of princes, eagerly Tul- 
filling all dosires, free from mental blindness, beloved by his subjects, and the one home of 
affection, — he was like the sun which, when it rises from the eastern mountain, moves nway 
from the night, touches with ita rays the tops of mountains, opens up quickly all the quarters, 
‘drives away darkness, and is pleasant and red. ' 


From him is born the illustrious prince Vigrahapéladéva, full of majesty, eagerly gazed 
at by the good, always anxious to worship Smara’s enemy, expert in battle even more than Hari, 
8 god of death for the clan of his enemies, and a supporter of the four castes who pleases the 
world with the abundance of his bright fame.® 


When the huge elephants of his army had drunk pure water m the water-abounding enstorn 
land, and had roamed about at will in the sandal-foresta at the foot of the Malaya range, they 
like clouds settled down on the ridges of the snowy mountain, having cooled the trees with 
showers of drizzling rain,’ ® 

Our Amgichht plate, then, clearly furnishes the following line of the so-called Pala kings :— 

L Gopala I l : 

2. Hisson Dharmapala. (According to the Mungir plate he married a Rashrrakdto 
princess! And aocording to the Bhigalpur plate he conquered Indrarája of Mahódaya o: 
Xanauj, and gave the sovereignty of Kananj to Chakr&yudha. See ante, Vol. XX. p. 188.) 

8. His nephew Dévapéla; (in his Mangir plate, which is dated in the year 38 of his 
reign, desoribed as the son of.Dharmapils.) | i 

4. Hisnephew Vigrahapála I; (married, According to the Bhigalpur plate, Lajja, a 
-laihagya princeas.) à 

5. His son Nár&yBpspála, (His Bhágalpur plate is dated in the year 17 of bis reign). 

6. His son RAJyapála; (married Bhigyadévi, a daughter of the Háshtraküte Tuinga 
perhaps to be identified with Jagatiniga II, who ruled in the first quarter of the 10th century 
A. D.) 

7. His son Gopala II. 


8. His son Vigrahapála II.. 

9. - His son Mahipdls. (He issned the Dinijpur copper-plate grant; and tho Skrnath 
Tascripuon, published axte, Vol, XVI. p. 140, furnishes for him the date V. 1083 = A. D. 1026). 

10. His son Nayapála. (A Cambridge MS. is dated in tho 14th year and a Gaya inscrip- 
tion in the 15th year of his reign. Boe Bondall's Catulogue, P. 175, and Introduction; p. iii. 
and Bir A. Cunningham's drckeol, Survey of India, Vol, III. Plate xxxyii.) 

l IL Hisson Vigrahapéla III; (issued this Amgachht copper-plate grant ahich ig dated 
jn the 12th or 18th year of his reign). 

As indicated above, this statement of the relationship of tho Pala kinga docs nct, so fár a3 
regards Dévapala, agree with the account furnished by the Mungir copper-plate, which dintinet!7 
makes that king the son of Dharmap&la, and his queen a Rashtraxdja princess. This differs a 
I am unable to reconcile. For the reat, I have only to add that all these kinga undoubtedly 
ware Buddhists; and that the figures given under 9, 10, and 11, prove this Amgichhf plute of 

Vigrahapdla III. to hare been issued after A. D. 1053. 











s My translation very imperfectly expresses the meaning of this verse. It may be sofflwent to say that the king is 
represented as the substratum of four colours (chdturrarnyo), inasmuch as be was yellow (pita), red (rakta), green 
(harita), and black (7 Ala). 

9 vis., with the water emitted from their trunks. 

9 Was sho a daughter of Srt-Vallabhe P +. ¢., Gónnds LII. (who ruled in tne firet quarter of the Hth centary A.D,)? 
Tto lithograph has sri- Peravalasys dulituk, 
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TEXT, LINES 1-20.! 


Om gyasti | Maitri! ká[runya].ratna-pramudits-hpidayah préyastin sandadhánah 

[55]myakesnm vó(mb9) [dhi-vi Jdy&-sarid-amala-[jala-keh& ]Ht-45n&ng-pa- 

ñkab | jitrà yah  káma-kiri-prabhavammebhibhavam —édévati[m) 

prapa éànt[i] sa értmåmnl=lôkanAthð jayati De[ée]va(be)là snyaé-cha 

[Gdpaladé]vah I LokshmfH-janma-nikótanni samakard  védhu[ri] kshamah kshmå- 

bhararı paksha-chchhéda- bhsyfid=upasthitavatam=tk-ffrayd bhibhrit{a}th | 
[mary]idà-perip&lan-a&ika-niratah sau(sau)ry[A]- 

6 flay: Ssmid=abhfd=dujgdh-dmbhédhi-vilasa-hasi-mahimA ^ Éri-Dharmsp&l^ npipeb il 
Ramnsyolva grihíta-satys-tepamusmtasyeünurüpÓó ^ gupnib Saumitirérendapadi 
tulya- 

7 (mahimà Vákpáls-]n&mm-a&nujadh | yeah —— fárimánensya-vikram-aika-vasatirebhrátub 
sthitah śñsan  (füny&b  fatru-paiákinlbhir-akaród-ek-&tapattrü difay [u*] 
Tasmád!-U- 

8 [péndra-charitnirejagaif]mepun&nab ^ putró  va(be)bhüva vijay? Jayapáala-námi | 
dharma-dvisha(th] famayitA yudhi Dévapélé ysl pirvajé?  bhuvnna-rijya- 
sukhdnycavai(nai)shtt | Srimáa-17 

9 [nwVigrajhapélas-tat-sinur=Ajitasatrur-iva jateh | éatru-vaniti-prasidhans-vildpi- 
vimaldsi-jala-dhárah i: Dikpálail! kehiti-palantya dadhatam déh{é]  vibha- 

10 (ktànegu]pin!* ^ írimantaÀ — janay&mva(mbe)bhüvae ^ tanayai  Nardyanath sa 
prabhuh | yeh kshdytpatibhih — "éirbmagi-ruche&élisht-àrngh[r Ji-pfth-Ópela [161 
nyly-0püttamealaiichakára . charitaih ! 

11 [svaijretva dharm-fsanath || Téyihayair=jaladhi-miila-gabhira-garbhaired[é]valayaite 
cha kulabhfiva(dha)re-tolya-kakshaih | vikhyite-ktrttireabhaval=tanayateche 
tasya éri-Réjyapéla i- - 

12 ti [madhya]ma-ldko-pflah m TagmAt™opfirva-kshitidhrinenidhimiva mahasi[i] Bash- 
fraktt-invay-tndts-Putgasy=‘tiniga-maaléreduhitari tanayð Bhéigyadévyath 
prasüteh [1*] érimá- 

18 [n-Gópéla]dévasechiratarameavanóre?kspetnyd  iv=aikô = bhartt-dbhünenaika-ratna- 
dyuti-khaohite-chatul-sindhu-chitr-tréukkyib W — Ye[b]P  'sv&mins[t] rája- 
gupair-anüname-dásévaté  chá- ; 

14 [ruts]rednurakid | — utsíha-msntra-pr&bhu-ésktilakshmih  prithvi  sapatnimeiva:. útla- 
ysnte[m] u TasmádPeva(ba)bhüve savitur=vasu-kéti-vardhf kilns chandra 
iva Vigrahapéladsva- 

15 [hi visvaP]-priyéna  vimalPna kalimsyéna yénebditéna dalitó bhuvanasya tá&peh n 
Hata™-sakala-vipekshah saügaró vi(bA)hu-darpdd=anodhiksita-viluptath ríjyame 
Ashdya pitryam [1*] : 

16 [nihita]-charana-padmd  bhübhritàin ^ mürdhni tasmAdenbhavad=nvanipdlah frt-Maht- 
paladévah | Tyajan™=déehfsaiga[th] (Grasi kyite-padah — kshitibhpit&àn vitan- 
yon sarvy-4édh prásabha- 

17 [meuda]yüdrór-iva ravih [1*]. hate-dhvanteh  snigdhs-makgitir-anurág-ai(?)kn-vasatism 

tató dhanya] punyairxajani ^ Nayspáló narapati | Pttah® sajjana- 

1806)channih Bmara-ripób phj4- 


Time O Ú eR 





n From an impression supplied by Mr. Fleet. 

13 Expressed by a symbol. This symbol for Ori i apparently preceded by the akshara xi, which is also put in the 
upper proper left corner of the plate. In the BhAgalpur plate of NAriyanapals the sume al share ni is engraved in the 
upper right and left corners of the plate, above the first line, And in the DinAjpur plate of Mah!pála it stands at the 
beginning nnd end of the first Hne, [am unable to explain the moaning of this alsharv. 


33 Metre, Sragdhart. 14 Metre, SAratlavikrkita | and of the next verse, 

35 Metro, Vasantn' aks. 15 Originally p€rwajñ, bot altered to pres . Tr Metre, Ary, 

™ Metre, B&rdtilavikrklitu. 19 Read guadfoirmontan:. The Bbhgalpor plow has víbhalt4À driyah, 

9 Metre, Vasantatilaks. 1 Metre, Bragdbará, ™ Metre, Indravajré. ` © Metre, Yasantatilakn. 


2 Noire, Malini. % Metre, Bikbarigt ™ Metre, Sragdhard. 
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18 [nuraktah  sad]i 


samgrámó  [chaturó] 





Sdhika[Z-cha] Harita) kàla[}*] kulé 


vidvisbàm | cháturvvarnya-samáérayal aitayasa(so)[b-pufjai]rejjngadeafjayan (97 


ár!Imad. Vigrahapaladéva-nripati- 
19 [r-jajàé tató dbama bhrit?] | Dééó*s 
tóyaih gvairam bbrantva 


práchi ^ prachura-pnyasi 
tadeano — Malay-ópatyaká-chandanéshn | 
draim-tarushu  jadntüm śikarair=a- 


svnohchhameáplya 
kptva sân- 


20 [bira-tuly&h  Pr&là]y-ádrób kntekameabbajaneyasya  sÉná-gajéndráh | 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 


BY E. BENART, MEMBRE DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.C.S., and revised by the Author. 
(Continued from page 92.) 


2. — INFLEXION. 
(a). — Gender. 


I do aot mention here the use of the nomi- 
native in é for the neuter, although, strictly 
speaking, it should, 1 consider, be dealt with 
under his head (cf. at Kh., VI, 9, kataviyas 
lókalitt, &c.). 


Kuiret. — chat(u)i (nom. masc), XIII, 5; 
kathini (nom. plur), IV, 10; yutdni (aoc. plur. 
maso.) JIT, 8. Also note the use of tya for 
the nom, sing. neut. (IV, 12, al). 


Dari. — yaténi, III, 11; hathfat, IV, 13; 
iyah in the neuter, passim ; ésa . .. Aédtecth, 
IX, 8; lhasinnachalanaxs imch, IV, 16. To the 
inasculme fm jatd, Dh, det. I. 12, corre- 
sponds, at Jangada, the neuter 6/6/४ jatémi, Dh., 
det. I, 15, maháapayá is in agresment with the 
feminin3 asmkpafipati, 

Denn. — anwsathint, VII-VIIT, 20, 1; puli- 
sáni, IV, 6; ésa (IIT, 19, 21, al.) and iyem (III, 
17, 18, aL), in the neuter ; nigôh ni, VII-VIII, 2, 

Buasai., — paltydydai, 
neuter), 2, 

SAHAEARÍM, — tye for the neuter, 4, 6, and 
the masculine, 5. 

ROPsITH. — Kála employed in the feminine: 
imdya kildya, locative, 8; fyer in the masculine, 
8, 4. 


6; £ (nom, sing. 


(b). — Deolension of Consonantal Basos. 
Here again we only find fragmentary re- 
mains. 
Bases in AN. — Kh. : ldjd, passim; [djiné; 
l4jind; mom. plur. 1dján£, XIII, 5, al. ; lájánà 


T! Thise signs of ponctuation are superfluous. 


(P), IL 5. — Dh. : 143d, l&jin£, Tdjind, passim. ; 
nom. plur. i4jáné, 0,6; VIIL 8; atdran, 
det. II, 7; atang, det. I, 25; kokmané, OL 10 
(by the side of the nom. kusimé, and of the gen. 
kehmasa). — D.: 148, passim; nom, plur. 
léjén&, VII-VILL 12, 15, by the side of Idhi, 
VII-VIII, 3, with transition into tho 1-declen- 
sion; ८८६४८, VI, 8. 

Bases in ANT. — Kh : the noms, sing. sa #t£, 
VID, 22; ४००४1६, XII, 88, have passod over 
into the vocalic declension ; of the consonantal 
declension there only remains the nom. plur. 
Hfhawté, IV, 12. — Dh. : mahutid (nom. sing.) 
has passed over into the declension in a, — D. : 
the nom. plur. sahtask (Cl), IV, 18, is surely 
to be referred to the vocalio declension, which 
is doubtful for amwpajfpagynhtax, VII-VIIL, 
10. — Bh. : bhagavatd, 3, 6. 


Bases in AR(BI). — At Kh., except in the 
nominative plural »atálé, IV, 11; V, 13, all have 
passed over into the declension int: bidtind, 
IX, 25; bhátwac V, 16; pitind, IX, 25; 
pittsu, IIT, 8; IV, 11. — Dh. : nom. sing. pita, 
det. II. 7; the nom. plur. náh, V, 2], mnst be 
referred to the declension in i, like all tho 
other forms : óhátiud, IX, 9; bhátinexi, V, 95: 
pitind, JX, 9; pitisu, IIL 10,81. Bat, along 
with the base máit, IV, 15, we find the base 
pitu, IV, 16 — At D. the one example which we 
possess, pitist, VII-VIIL 8, shews the change 
into the t-declension. The nom. apafaja, VI, 
8, is at least very doubtful. ; 

Bases in AS. — Kh. : yasd (aoc. sing’), X, 
27, ?8. On the other hand, VIII, 28, we have 
bhuyf. — Dh. : yast, X, 18, and bÀuyé, VO- 
VII, 9. 


x Metre, MandikrintA, 
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Bases in IN. — At Kh. we have both the! 


consonantal form piyadasiné, piyadasind, and the 
vocalic form piyadasisá, I, 2, 3, &0. — At Dh., 
along with the nom. piyadast (never °si), we 
only find the consonantal declension piyadastné, 
piyadasiná. — At D., we have only the nom. 
piyadasi, written always with the short final 
vowel, while A has usually p:iyadasf, — Bh. : 
piyadasi, 1. 


(o). — Deolension of vocalic bases. 


Bases in A. — Masculines.— Nom. sing. 
everywhere á. Kh. has two noms. in á : kála- 
laputó and sátiyaputó, IL, 4, — Dat. sing. in 
éyé, everywhere except at H., which has only 
the two datives bifya afháya, and once at M, 
in athéya, corresponding to D. IL 15. — Loc. 
sing. in ast, Ax bhdgé (Kh, VIII, 23; Dh., 
VIL, 5) and pajópadáyá (Kh. IX, 24; Dh, 
IX, 8) appear to be 1008, in 4; at Jaug., det. II, 
16, khandkhanasi of Dh. is represented by khand 
sah'ah, which can hardly be taken as any- 
thing but a double locative, sexa* being 
equivalent to sakié (P); Kh. appears to read 
vijayaswui, XU, 11.— Abl. sing. in & in maha- 
tatá, R., IL, 5, 8. — The acc. plur. would bein £ 
in bakwká ०6०४, Kh., I, 2, if comperison with 
G. and J. did not lead us to consider that this 
spelling represents the singular bahukath 
posath. In Dh. det. L 18 ; Dr. Bühler appears 
to take Hse (which is his reading for my tisena) 
as an acc. plur. 


Wouters. — Nominatives singular every- 
where in 4. Kh., however, has the following 
nominatives in am: aw, IV, 12; XU, 81; ann- 
sásanath, IV, 12; bádhaw, VIL 22; XIL, 82; 
XIII, 36 ; dénom, IIL, 8; galwmaitatalasm, XIII, 
36; kafaviyas (lükahstd), VI, 19; [ékAttan, 
IV, 18; madacex, (P) XIL, 2; xisyash, (P), 
XIV, 19 ; palas, V, 14 ; yar, VIII, 28. — Dh.: 
dha, VO, 2; d«cálá ( = °lmk?), det. IL 
9; (Jaug, L. 2, davdlek; IL 2, 0४०48) ; 
rutah, LX, 10 ; Aádises, IX, 10; det. T, 29. — 
In det. I 14, I doubt very much the nom. 
sustpalipdda := dah of Dr. Bühler. — D.: 
Ládkash, IIL 91 ; VI-VII, 1. — 8. : bâdhas, 
l. — Acc. sing. in avi everywhere. But at 
Kh. : satabhágé, sahasabhágé, XIII; 89 ; dáud, 
XII, 31 ; viyasané, XIE, 88 ; niché, VIIL- 22. 
— Nom. snd acc. plur. in d». But at Kh. : 
dasand, IV, 9; Adlépttd, lápápité, IL 6; savd, 
XII, 31; at Dh. : Aéldpita, TI, 7. 


Feminines. — Dative sing. in dyé; D.: 
vihahidyé, V, 10; VILVIIL 9, &0. — Instr. 
eng. Kh.: madhultydyé, XIV, 20; pwjáyd, 
XII, 31; vividhaya, XII, 81 (read vividhays) ; 
Dh. : dav(4)y&, det. I, 9; isdya, det. I, 10; 
t&landya, det. I, 11 (Jaag. in dy&) ; D. : egáyd, 
I, 3 (RM °ya); agdya, I, 4 (M yah); amilu, 
páyd, VI-VIL 18, 16, 18; avthnasdys, VII. 
VIL, 9; kdmatayd, I, 8 (ARM °ya); palikhayd- 
L 4 (ARM Tyo); péjáyd, VI, 8 (RM ya); 
vividhdya, VL 8; vividhdyé, VU-VIL, 8; 
swsdsiyd, I, 4 (RM °ya). — Abl. sing, D.: 
vthish.dy4, IL 18. — Loo. sing, Kh.: sawuit- 
landyé, pujdyé, VI, 19; Dh. : sash/flandya, VI, 
81 (Jaug. has sastitlantyd, whioh should pro- 
bably be read : ‘ndyf); paliséya, VI 30. D.: 
amialikáyé, V, 20; aphamtpakhdyé, V, 16, 
18; ekévudasdyé, V, 15, &o.; Heáyam, V, 11 
(#isdyé, V, 15, 18). — Nom. plur, Dh. : pajd, 
V, 17 ; janád, IX, 24; Bh. : gdthd, 5 ; updsikd, 
8. 


Dases in T. — Neuters. — Nom. plur., Db. ; 
hathtri, IV, 8. D.: deinavagámimi, IIL, 20; 
anusathini, V ITI-VIIT, 20, 1. 


Feminines. — Nom. sing., Kh.: in £; D h. ; 
in f, except a/ínt, IV, 18; dladhi, det. I, 15, 
16 ; anusathi, I, 4, 14 ; VIL 5 ; apariyati, HI, 
11; asa*hoafipati IV, 12 ; det. I, 5; lipi, I, 1, 
4; det. I, 19; det. IL 9, 10 (Jang. ^f) ; dhiti, 
det. IT, 6; D.: inf except &ladkt, VII-VIII, 
10; Hbi, VII-VIIL 10,11; lipi, L 2; IL 15; 
IV, 2; drétt, IV, 11; pafipati, VIL-VIIL 7 ; 
vadis, VIL VIII 8, 9; vidis, I, 9. — Dative 
sing, Kh.: radliyd, V, 15. D., in 196: 
antipofipatiyé, VIL-VIIT, 7, &c. — Instr. sing., 
Kh.: in iyá; but anwsathiyé, IV, 10. Dh. in 
iyd; but andottttya, det. L 11 (Jaug. ^y). 
D., iyd, as anusathryd, L 5 (RM ya), do. — 
Abl. sing., Kh.: taskbapaimiyá, XTIL 6. Dh.: 
niphatiyá, IX, 10. — Loc. sing., Dh. : putha- 
tiya, V, 26; tásaliyath, det. I, 1; IL 1. D.: 
chatwsundsiy5, V, 15; pudmamásiyas, V, 11, — 
Nom. plur, Bh. : bhikhuniyd, 7. — Gen. plur., 
Kh.: xátinah, IV, 9, 10; bhagininak, V, 10, 
Dh., bhagirtnam, V, 25; wátinam (P), V, 26. D.: 
dévinaw, VII-VIIL, 6. — Loc. plur., Dh. : ndtisw, 
IV, 11, al. D. : n&fisu, VI, b; ch&tushmdsisu, V, 
11, 16. 

Base tn U. — Masculines, — Nom. sing., 
D.: sddA4, II, 12 (ABM °dhu). — Gen. plur., 
Kh.: gwunas, IX, 25. Dh,: gulénes, IX, 9, 
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— Loo. plur., D.: gulusu, VIL VIII, 8; bahüsu, 
IV, 8, — Nom. plur., D. : baAuné, VI-VII, 1. 


Nouters. — Nom, aco. sing. Kh.: bahu, 
IX, 24 al; sádhu, IIL 8, al. Dh. : sddhu, IO, 
11, al — Nom. plur, Kh.: bahwnt, IV, 9, al. 
Dh. : bchúni, IV, 12; bahuns, L 8. D, : bahni, 
IL 14 (3 ?Àu?). — Abl. plur., Kh. : bahwhs IV, 
10. Da,: buhfht, IV, 14.— Loc. plur, Dh.: 
bahüsu, det, I, 4. D.: bah&ru, IV, 8. 


Fem-nines, — Nom. sing. Kh.: sádhw, DT, 
7,8; I7, 12. Dh. III, 10, 11; IV, 18. — Loc. 
Bing., L,: pundvasuns, V, 16. I 


(d). — Declension of Pronouns. 
Dem onstratives, &o. 


anya, — Kh.: adn, nom, sing. neuter, IV, 
ll, al. otnamanasé, gen. sing, XII, 88; 
awndyé, dative sing, IX, 24, al.; atné, loo, 
sing VID, 28; ain, nom. plur. maso., II, 5 
al. ; as dat, nom. plur. neuter, passim. — Dh.: 
ating, nom. maso. sing. det. I, 9; ashind, nom. 
sing. nəuter, IX, 9; añné, loo. sing., VIII, 5; 
amé, nom, plur. masc, V, 23; axinésu, loo, 
plur, Y, 26. — D. ané, nom: plur. masc., 
VI-VII, 6, al; ahnáni, neuter, V, 14, al; 
mhnána2, gen, plur, VII-VIII, 6, 


ima. — Kh.: yas, nom. maso. V, 16; tyarh, 
nom. fen., passim ; tyas, nom. neuter, IV, 12 ; 
IO, 7; VI, 21; IX, 25, 26; XIL 31, 85; XIII. 
36; ima, nom. neuter (P), IX, 26; ima, aoo, 
sing,, IV, 11, 12; imasd, gen. sing., IV, 18; 
imisé, gon, maso., IV, 12; imdyé, dative; imd, 
nom. phur, maso., XIII, 38; fem. (pajd), V, 17, 
— Dh.: tya& nom, maso., V, 26; det. L 7, 
8(P); irak, nom. fom, passim; tyash, nom. 
neuter, TII, 6; IV, 8; VI, 33, 84; imam, a00., 
IV, 16 V, 17; masa, gen. maso., IV, 18; 
imdy$, dative maso, V, 26; fem. III, 16; 
imána, instr., IX, 12; tmé, nom. plur. maso., V, 
20 ; ४8163, instr. plar., det. I, 10, — D. : iyat, 
nom, meso. IT, 11 (P) ; nom. fem, I, 15, al.; 
neuter, IIT, 17, 18, 21, 22; VI, 8, 9, 10; VO- 
VIII, 7; trast, aco., VII-VIII, 8; iméw, nom. 
plur. neater, VII-VIIL 9, al, — B. : tyas, nom. 
sing. mesc. (a{hé), 5; neuter (savam, phal4), 
8, 4 6. — R.: iyah, nom, sing. maso. (athá, 
pakamá) 8, 4; imdya, loo. fem. sing., 2. 

Ékatyc. — Kh. : Shatiyd, nom. plur. maso., I, 
2. — DE. : Shaohkd (P), nom. plur. maso., Í, 2; 


Sta, — Kh.: ása, nom. mase sing., XII, 88; 





sí, VI, 19, al. ; 6४6, nom. sing. neuter, IV, 12; 
IX, 25; XIT, 38; Stasa, gen. ; étáyé, dat., pas- 
sim ; éiánash, gen. plur, XIII, 88, — Dh. : #sa, 
nom. sing. masc. (P) IV, 15; VOL 5, al; 
neuter, IX, 8, 9; det. I, 3; det. IL, 2; éta, 
aco. Bing. neuter, LX, 7; Éiarh, 800. sing. maso. 
and neuter, det. I, 15, 16, 22, 25; 6#676, Stasi, 
&táy&, passim ; átá, nom. plur. masc., det. I, 11> 
— D.: ésa nom, sing. maso, VII-VIIT, 3, 7, 
9; fem. L 5, 9 (ARM sf); neuter, III, 19, 21; 
VI-VII, £, 11, 14, 20; Sed, nom. sing. neuter, 
IV, 14 (RM ^a); étah, aco. sing. neuter, 
passim; &tdyé, átána ; átá ; Sténi; Elbow, — B.: 
6696, 4; éténa, 2, — B.: ása (phalf), 2; Sidya, 
dative maso., 3; éand, instr, maso, 5. 


ka. — Kh.: hécht, nom. sing. masc., XIL, 
82; kiohhi, nom. sing. neuter, passim. — Dh. : 
káohha, nom. sing. maso., det. I, 7 (Jang., béohd, 
$, 6. kéok); kvohÁt, nom. neuter, VI, 80, al, — 
D. : kina (°nd), instr. sing, VII-VIIIL 17, 18. 


ta, — Kh.: sa, nom. maso. sing, XU, 88; 
XIII, 8; s£, ibid., passim ; sd, nom. fem. sing., 
XII, 11, 12; t4, ibid., VIO, 4; sé, nom. sing 
neuter, IX, 26, employed as tad, used 8s s 
conjunction passim ($o sé of Dh. det. I, 14, 
corresponds tah at Jaug.); ta, nom. sing. 
neuter, X, 28 ; tas, id., IX, 28५ id, id., used as 
conjunction, V, 18; tas, aco, táyé, VI, 19; 
ina; ié, nom, plur. maso. ; ténast, gen. plur,,. 
XIU, 88 ; tsa(ih), ibid., XIII, 4, 87; Hi. — 
Dh. : s4, nom. sing, maso., V, 21; det, L 13, 
al.; neuter, IX, 8, 10 (conjunotion); IX, 9; 
ie (conjunction), V, 20; tá, nom. sing. fem., 
VIL 4; tosh, aco. sing. neuter, det. I, 9, al. ; 
tasa, tna, ias; M, nom. plur. maso.; sé, id., 
V, 24, 25; tdnt neuter ; tása (read t£sash)), gen. 
plur, det. IT, 8, 10; tinak (read tdnash), id, 
VIII, 3, — D. : sé, nom. sing. maso, VI-VII, 
9, al. ; neuter (conjunotion) VI, 18; VII.VIII, 
10, 17; #á, nom, sing neuter (conjunction), 
VI-VII 8 ; tah, aco, VI, 8, al; tsau, VI- 
VIII, 7 ; tá, nom. plur. masc., VIVID 1, 81. ; 
sf, id, VILVIIL 4, 6 ; ténash, gen. plur, IV, 
17; smh, id, IV, 8 (RM 8); teu, VIL- 
VII, 5.— Bh.: sa, nom. sing. maso., 9. — 
B. : sé, nom. sing. nenter (conjunction), 4.— R, : 
tá, nom, plur. maso., 2. 


ya. — Kh.: 6, nom. sing. maso., V. 16, al. 
(y&, V, 14) ; neuter, X, 28; XIII, 86 ; y£, nom, 
s'ng. neuter, VI, 18; XIIT, 85; a, XII, 31; am, 
IV, 12 ; X, 28 ; yas, VI, 18, 20; XII, 35: asá, 
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gon. sing. masc., VII, 21; yána, XIII, 88 ; yd, 
nom. plur. maso., IX, 25; yá, id, XII, 84; 
yésauh, gen. plur, XIII, 88 ; yésu, loo, XIII, 
87. — Dh. : £, nom. sing. maso., V, 2, al. ; ४४, 
V, 21 ; det. I, 8 ; á, fem., det. IIT, 6 ; 4, neuter, 
det. IL 5, al. ; us, VI, 80, 82, al. ; yd (neut), 
IV, 17; asa, gen. maso., VIL 2; 4na, instr., 
det, IT, 9, al, ; y4, nom. plur. maso., V, 20; &, 
V, 28, al. ; dni, neuter, IL 7. — D. : £, nom. 
plur. masc., VI, 8 ; yé, IT, 16, al. ; yé, fem, I, 
9, al. ; yé, neuter, VII-VIII, 9; yd (neuter), 
VII-VIII, 7; yéna, instr., IV, 12, al; éna, 
YILVHL 11; yg, nom. plur. maso., VIL- VIO. 
11; yáni, neuter, VI-VII, 7, al. — Bh: 8, 
nom. sing. maso., 5; neuter, 2. — B. : ah, sing 
neuter, 1, 2. — B. : ya, sing. neuter, 2; ai, 3, 


sarva, — Kh, : savé, nom. sing, neuter, XIV, 
18; savnh, aco. masc. and neuter, passim; 
savé, nom, plur. maso, VIL 21; savéeu, loc., 
Y, 16. — Dh. : savé, nom. sing. maso. det. 1, 4; 
neuter, XIV, 17; savat, aco. ; savasa, savéna, 
passim; sars, nom. plur. maso., VII, 1; savdew. 
— D. : savast, loo. sing, VII-VIII, 6 ; sacésu, 
loc. plur, VII-VIIL 5.—Bh.: savé, nom. 
ping. neuter, 9, , 


Personal Pronouns, 


lst person, — Kh.: hakat, nom, VI, 18; 
20; mama, gen. passim; mé, gen, passim; 
mamayé@, instr, V, 18, 14; VL 7, 19; má, 
instr, III. 7; ms, the same, XIV, 19. — Dh. : 
hakas, nom. VI, 29, 82,81 mama, gen., 
passim; mé, the same, V, 10, al.; mamayá, 
instr, VI, 28; mamáy4, the same, det. IL 4 
(Jang. : mamtydys); mayé, nom, plur., det. TI, 
8; majhash, the same, det. I, 10; aphé, aco. 
det. II, 7 (Jeug. : aphént) ; n£, II, 5; aphdkai, 
gen. det. I. 5, 7 (Jaug.: ^4); aphdsw loo, 
det. IL, 4. — D. ; hakam, II, 21; mak, aco, 
IV, 8, 9; mama, gen,, VII-VIII, 6, al,; m4, 
I, 7, al; mamayd, instr, VIL-VIT 8; 
mamiyd, VI-VIIL 7. — Dh. : hahah, 4; humd, 
gen., 2 ; hamiydyé, instr, 8. 


2nd person. — Dh. 1 fwphé, nom. apo, plur., 
det. I, 4, nl.; Jang., det. II, 8 (twice) 1], reads 
not tuphé, but tuphéni ; tuphdka(sh), gon. det. I. 
18; tuphéhs, instr, det. I, 8, 10; tuphéew. 
loc., det. IL 2. — Bh.: vá, instr, plur., 2. — R.: 
tupaka (read tuphdkash), gen. plur., 8. 


(e). — Deolension of Numerals, 
KnuiLst — dwvá, nom. maso, L 4; IL 5; 





iini, nom. neuter, I, 3, 4; chatali (read १४०), 
nom. maso., XII, b; pacham, loc., IL, 7. 

Davi. — 8४6४०, det. I, 18; det. II, 10; 
‘tind, nom. neuter, det. I, 4, 24; pazichasu, 
det. 1, 21. 

Drar. — duvéh instr, VIL-VIIT. 8; isu, 
loc. fem., V, 11, 16 ; iini, nom, neuter, IV, 
16; V, 12. 

BAHABARIM. — duv£, nom. 6. 


8, — CONJUGATION. 
-(@). — Verbal Bases. 


Tonly note modifications, whioh, as com- 
pared with Sanskrit, are not of a purely 
phonetical and mechanical character. 

Kuirst — Simple bases : kaléti V, 18, al.; 
apakalétt, wpakaléti, KIT, 82; chhanati, XII, 
82; dakhat, I, 9, al; pépundtt, XIIL 38; 
upahawtt, XII, 88, is the only example of the 
preservation of the consonantal conjugation; 
vijinamané, XIII, 36; vijtnitu, ibid. ; pajohi- 
taviyé, T, 1; pundti, X, 32, seems to me to be, 
very doubtful. — Osusals : vadkiyati, XII, 82 ; 
vadhiyteati, IV, 11, for?dha?; ayi, contracted to 
é in lákhápfaimi, XIV, 19; the formative aya is 
retained in the participle, in dnapayité, VI, 19; 
weakening of the vowel of the basa: likhdpitd, 
XIV, 19. — Passives: dlabhiyahii, álabhiyt. 
scis, dlabhiyirw, 1, 8, 4. 

Duv, — Simple bases : anusdsdmt, det, II, 
6} chighitu (*tehfhited), IOI, 7; dakÀhats, det. I, 
2, al, and dékhat, det. I, 7, al,; kalsit, V, 20, 
al; kalmi, VI, 29; kalait det. 1, 98; kala, 
det. I, 26; pápumdiha, det. L 6, al.; pajó- 
[Aitaviy&], T, 1. — Causals: edit (= védayit«), 
det. IL, 6. — Passives: dlabhiyisau, I, 4, 

Dern. — Simple bases: anugahinéow, IV, 6; 
enusiséom, VILVIII, 21; «padalévi, VI, 5; 
vidahémi, VI, 6; participle retaining the for. 
mative: sukhayi! £, VII-VIIT, 3. — Causa] : & for 
aytin jhdpStaviys, V, 10 (RM pays) ; weakening 
of the base vowel in énapttán:, VIII, 1; nyhapa- 
yati, IV, 7; Wkhdpitd, passim ; Ubhépépitd, VIL- 
VIII, 10; mandi, for mánayait, det, I, 7, is to 
me very doubtful. — Passives: khádiyati, V, 7. 

BHABBA. — Causals : likhdpayđini, 8. 

BanasaRÍM. — Causals: lkAdpayatha, 8, 7. 

Rtrxita. — Simple bases: pépótae& 2. — 
Causuls : lékhápátaviy, 4. 

Bargir. — Cansal: &(4)dAétayt, 6. 


t 
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(b). — Terminations. 

Pesent. — The only trace of the medial 
termination occurs in Dh., X, 13, if the reading 
mavwiaté is really certain; even in the passive 
we lave dlabhtyamti, &o., Kh. I, 3. — I note at 
8. and R., the form semi of the lst person of as. 
— li is a question if at Dh., det. I, 23, 26, the 
forms kalati, kalati (cf. bulémi, VI, 290) do not 
reprssent the subjunctive. 7 


Inperative. — No medial terminations. The 
Second‘ person plural ends in ża in dekhaia, 
Dh, det. L, 7 (Jaug. dékhatha), 14; in tha in 
chaghatha, Dh, det. L 19; det. IL 11; in 
palzóvadáthe, D., VII-VIIL 1; likhápayatha, 
S., 7, 8. 


Potential. — lst pers. sing. in &has, at Kh. 
Dh., D., éyash, at Bh. (disyas, 8). — 3rd pers. 
sing, Kh.: patipajéyá, XIV, 20; siyá, passim, 
perbaps siyáii (P), X, 28. Dh.: pa[ipajéga, 
XIV, 19; ugachh(6), det. L 13 (aug. whi(hs), 
44४16 according to Dr. Bühler) ; huvéya, X, 15; 
syd, passim. D. : asupafipajéyd, VI-VII, 17, 
vadhdyd, VIL-VIIL 3, 16, 18; püpóvé, VII, 
3; ayd, VI-VII, 11; siya, IV, 15. R.: siya, 
8. — lst pers. plur, in Sma. Kh., Dh, — 8rd 
pers. plur, Kh.: Aavéyu, XII, 94; sususéyu, 
XIIL, 38; vaséou, VIL 21. Jaugada, except in 
xikhamácd, IIL, 1], and perhaps va(s)6(v)u VII, 
1, waich is mutilated, forms on the contrary 
everywhere the 8rd pers. plur. in éys : ywjéyd- 
(i) det, I, 8; det. II, 4, 14; héyd(ir), det. I, 
6 ; dot. IL, 6; pápun£yu, det. lI, 9, 9; asvaséyu, 
det. IL, 6; lakéyw, det. IL, 6. Dh. : in Sou: 
áládàa yévi(t:), det. IL, 6; vasévw, VU, 1, 
&o. ; UL 10, nibamdásd. D.: in rw: anuga- 
hindou, IV, 6, &o., Bh.: upadhdlayéys 7; 
ounéy ५, T. 

Past. — The perfect remains unchanged in 
dha Kh, always ८४६, except II, 6 ; Dh, always 
éhd D. 3 times áha; Bh. &ha). The imper- 
fect has survived in the 3rd pers. plur. kuvas, 
Dh., VIL, 3. — Aorist, 3rd pers. sing., nikha- 
mitkí, Kh., VILL, 22; nikhamt; Dh, VIIL 4; 
Authd, D., VII-VIIL, 15, 20; vadhihá, VIL- 
VI, 14, 17. 8rd pers. plur. in tes (Kh., Dh., 


D.) except huiisw Kh. VIIL 22; kum, D., 


VIL VIL, 12. 

Feture. — No lst pers. in om. Forms, such 
as kcchidmi, have been previously quoted. It 
is th» same with futures in which the formative 


sy is changed to À: Shatha, Dh. det. 1, 17; det. 
I, 9 (Jaug. ésatha) ; d&kashti, D., IV, 18; hd- 
kasi, VI-VII, 4, 5, 6. It only remains 
to mention tho forms hdsinit, det. II. 8; 
hásoti, det. I, 22, at Dh.; hósai (by the side 
of hóhah), at D, VILVIT, 2; hômli at 
Bh., 4. : 


Absolutive. — Kh. in tu: dasayitu, IV, 10, &c. : 
in ya in somkhayé, XIV, 21; Dh. in tu: anu. 
süsitw, dot. 11, 6, 8; chifhits, IV, 17; kafu, det. 
If, 7, &co.; — D. in tw: niijitu, IV, 10; sete, 
VILVIL 21; in ya in apakatá = apahritya(?), 
VL 3; — Bh.: in ya in udhigiokya = adhikri. , 
iya, 6, 

Infinitive. — Dh.: élédhayitav& IX, 12; mi- 
pafipddayitavé, det. 1, 19; det. 1, 11, — D.: 
áládhayitavá, IV, 10; palikajavd, IV, 11; pafi- 
chalitavé, IV, 8; samádapayitar&, I, 8. 


Participles, — Participle present. — Kh. 
The medial form in adaménasi, VL 17 and 
vifinamané, XII, 36; kalau!&, XII, 88. — Dh. 
The medial form in sasipatipajamtnd, det, L 
16; vipatipddayaminéhi, det. T, 15 (at J. :, vipa- 
Hpátayasai), al, in which Sm in the place 
of ^md? is curious; but cf. páyamfad, D., V, 8. 
— D. has the medial form in anurébhandné, 
VII-VIIL 2, in tho passive of the causal pya- 
mind, V, B. — Bh. Participle present passive 
of tho causal: alstvddémdnem. — 8. The 
medial form in palakamfména, 8. — R : paka- 
mamdnéud. These two last forms appear to be 
incorrect, 


Participle past passive. — I note the forms 
ánapayité, Kh. VI, 19; Dh., IIT, 9; wijhupayitd, 
D., IV, 18; eukhayité, VII-VIIL 3. Annoathé, 
Dh., VI, 31, J, VL 4, seems, as remarked by 
Dr. Bühler, to be a wrong formation for anu- 
nih, 

Participle futuro passive. — Kh. in taviya; 
in iya in sapaddlayé (7), V, 14. — Dh. in taoiya 
in fohhitaviyé, det. I, 9, 11; pajó(Aitaviy&), L 
1; in iya in dabhiyé, det. I, 18; vadhiyé, V, 23 ; 
supadálayá (P), V, 22. — D. in taviya : ichhi- 
taviyé, IV, 14; haitaviydni, V, 15; in iya in 
dékhiyé, IIT, 19; dusashpa[:pádayá, Y, 3. — R. 
in taviya: vivasátaviyé, D. — B. in taya, if we are 
to judge from áládh£tayé, 6; but the reading 
may well be incorrect. 


"The short inscriptions of Bardbar, of Kau- 
६001, and of Allahabad (Queen's Edict) 
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are connected, so far as we can judge, with | nominative singular of masculine bases in c, 
the orthographic series of the edicts which we | ends in &, &c. As for special points, all I see 
have just considered : {-4 and +s, respoctively, | to quote are the forma ddicikéhi (for djizibéhi) 
do not appear to be distinguished in them; the | Bar., I, 2; IL 4; kubhá (= puhá} ibid, I, 
r changes into 1; the initial y disappears; | 2; II, 3; III, 3; nigdho, Bor, I, 2, as at 
neithe: R nor 8 hare any particular signs; the Dehli, 





WEBER’S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 
TRANSLATED BY DR. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
(Continued from page 23). 


[426] The third group of the texts of the Siddh&nta is formed by the ton painnas’ 
prakirnas, 


It is as yet undetermined how old is the position of the painnas, prakirnas as the third 
part of the Siddhanta and what caused their location there. In Avi. there follow upon the 
uvathgas first the chhéaggatbthasand then the painnas. In vi and V. the peinnas come directly 
after the uvatigas, but the ohéde texts (with the exoeption of m&hánisfha which is reached after 
the painnas are done with) have been placed before (between aigas 4 and 5),as if thoir position at 
that point belonged to them. Is the mere fact that the painnas are more numerous the reason 
that in the present arrangement of the parts of the Siddhinte (see p. 226) they have been 
placed bofore the chhéasuttas P They are certainly very much inferior to the chhéasuttas bothas 
regards inner worth and external extent.7 The joint name peinna, by which they are united, 
does not occur in any other place in the Biddhánta, except in their own text, so far as I have 
been uble to observe. The word painna is found, it is true, in the Nand as mamjn&, but in 
anothor, far more universal signification, vis., 88 & means of denoting all thoge texts not contained 
in the aügas. In the passage of the Nandf 84,000 or even 8,400,000 painnagas are spoken of ! 


The texts now extant callod peinnas in the pregnant sense of the word, bear & name, which, 
denoting “scattered,” “hastily sketched "" pieces, well suits their real nature as a group of texts 
corresponding to the Vedio parifishtas. Like the parisishtas they are, with a few exceptions, com- 
posed iu metre ; [427] and in fact in Aryk, the metre whioh is usual in the kürik& insertions in the 
augas, otc, They are different from the texte, which we have considered up to this point, in that 
the nom, sing. maso. first decl. regularly ends in o and not ine (for exceptions aeo on 5 and 7) 
This is & proof of their later origin. I 


works just mentioned, the titles of 1, 8, 4, 10 are lacking, texts which bear a decidedly 
secondary stamp. (The scholiast on the Nand! appears also in the case of No. 2 to have had 
before him quite a different text from the one we possess. ) 


These ten texta did not originally enjoy the distinotion of being the representatives of the 
panna group; and that they arrived but gradually at this honor is attested by manifold testi- 
mony going to prove that considerable dissent at present exists in regard to th t 
position claimed by them. N eg ay 

In Avi. the enumeration on this point is in three very i satbpai 

y imperfect gáthá: saihpai painnagá, 
namdi ;, sguógadira » Áurapechohakkhipa (8) x, mah&pechchakkhins (9) 4 dévithdatthes 
na tathqalavéyaliyars (5) s saththira (4) r, Will bhattaperinná (8) s, rilisgapediga o gapa- . 


(! 6) 1s, parhohakappa so 1 ij. 


SSS UU uode nese 


$ 
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Here then are twenty names, with but one exception (w viratthga) all belonging to the 
present group. There are flve names which recur elsewhere in the Siddhánta — (1, 2, 13, 27, १०) 
— ; [428] two names which at least were mentioned in connection with the Siddh. — u, 10 —: 
anc finally there are four names found nowhere else except here — ¢, 11, 10,18, It is of especial 
interest to observe the ascribing of Nandi and ApnÓga to the painna group as being 
pissed before them. This reference recurs in similar fashion in Svi., where the enumeration is 
but fragmentary and limited to the mention of: natidi 1, anudgadara s, dévirndatthaü (7) 3. 
taux]nlavéyáliyam (b) 4, chamdávivviy&i (1 6) s» &urnpaochchskkhána (2) s ganivijjfi (8) r; 
pan naginam. It then speaks of séaüni but does not enumerate them. In V. the painna texts 
are treated of on two occasions. In the first case we find, for some reason inexplicable to me, 
in the discussion in reference to the 15th book of ngu 5, an enumeration of ten texts, which are 
not stated to. be painnas, though the titles of six are found among the titles of the 10 painnns. 
At the head (the action in question is called nandf-m-Atnam vamdanaya) we ngain find nathdi and 
anuege ; then follow dévirbda (7) s, tardule (5) 4, charadávéjjha (! 6) s ganivijja (8) e marana s. 
jhagavibbatti s, Aura (2) o mahApachchakkhfna (9) ». Of these No. 7 is doubtless identical?’ 
witL maranagamihf in Avi. and No. 8 corresponds to & seotion in s. See below. The second 
passage in V. is that in which the painnas are directly discussed ; [429] and in this passage they 
appear in the forefront together with nandi and anuéga®* Fifteen names are there mentioned, 
among which are all the ten membera of the present list, though arranged differently, but at the 
end they are called only ichoh-ài: sathpayam poinnagá : namdi 1, apuógadáráim s. . , dévimda- 
tthaya (7) # tathdaulaveyAliya (5) o maranasamáhi 4, mabápachchskkhümpa (9) 6, &urapachcha- 
kkhinsa (2) y, saththiraya (4) s chamdivijjhays (6) o, bhattaperinna (8) x, ohatisarana (1) n 
viracthaya (10) 1» ganivijjA (8) j3, dlvasAgnrapannattisamgshan! 1, gachháyára ıs ichch-Ai 

magini. Of the threoadditional texts mentioned here No.5 is mentioned in Avi. and elsewhere 
— 830 p. 428 — as belonging to the peinnas; the case is rimilar with No. 15, No. 14 belongs to 
the text referred to as No. 18 in Avi, a tert which possesses a considerable antiquity — 
pp. 268, 889. Is the samgahant on it mentioned here identical with the Jarnbudvtpasamgrahani 
of Earibhadra mentioned p. 418 (on upiiga 6)? In connectionyith the above discussion V 
trears of the isibhásiyüir (see pp. 259, 281, 402), and allots to them 50% ajjhayanas. We have 
already observed ‘that Haribhadra on Ay. 2, 6 identifies the isibh., quoted there, with 
the “dévéndrastava eto." but on another occasion identifies the isibh with the uttarajjhayann 
We -ead therefore in V. that the isibh. were regarded by some as belonging to the uttarajjh 
[480] uttarajjhayandsu dydim amtabbhavamti, to which the mohfnisthajdgavihi is joined in V 

In the Vich4ramyitausathgrahs (see p. 355) as in the three sAmAyart there is an enumeration 
of tte painnagas, whioh begins with Nandt and Anuóga. Nineteen and not 10 painnas are here 
enumerated, but of these only the first thros are given a name. The passage, which is interest- 
ing tor other reasons, reads in the very corrupt MSS.: arga 11, upAmga 12, chlédasathgha 5 (!) 
mülegramtha 4 pramukhib, pratiniyata dvs gramthàh kalpabháshyádyuktasütralakshanfpótáh, 
yata) kvi ‘pi yégavidhau dyifyamAnéshu namdy-anuyógadvárá-"turapraty&khyAnády-&kónaviü- 
fatiprakirnakésho  kóshür chid va jitakalpa-pamchakalpadinim virachayitéré jniyamté ` 
namagrahath, na sarvéshith, yësh&m kartfré na jndyamté tani ganadharakpitáni. Here then, 
Aturepratyakhydnam (3), and not dévémdrastava (7), comes after nandi and anny”, at the head of 
the remaining painnas, Here as in Avi., the parhchskalpa and, in connection with it, the 
jitakalpe seem to be counted among the painnas, whereas — see below — they are generally 
held to belong to the ohh&dastttra.4 

X The maranasamihi is also mentioned elsewhere. Bee pp. 420, 431. We might well recall the maranavibbatti 
in oci neotion with the marapa, or the maranavisóh! in the enumeration of the anaigapavittha-, or aignbAbirs texts 
in Namdt eto. AU these tarts refor without doubt to euthanasy ; of. painna 2. 

The connection with both is, however, very slight, for in v. 61 of the jOgurihéne wo find the express statement : 
dévitrdatthaya-m-Ai pamnagé, the connection of nandi and agnóga being red 

“tin ange 4, H only 44 ajjh. are allotted to them bt conjunction with the d'«albgachuyabhielya. 

“ Either the pathoh. or the fitak. appears as No.6. The Vichdrdm., howerar, recognises only fire chhédesamghes 
Bee above 
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I have been able to discover no further information that would prove the connectior of 
nandi and anuóga with the peinng group. The lists and MSS. of the painna group, which I 
possess, pay no attention to these two texts, [431] and limit the painnas to & smaller number, 
generally to ten 


The enumeration in the Ratnaságara (Calo. 1880) is as follows: — chaüsarapa (1) 1, sarnthárg 
(4) ५ tamduls (5) s, chamdAvijjiyé (18) ७ ganavijjiya (! 8) a dévavijiy& e virethuva (1C); 
gacbhiyara s j(y)9tishkaramda 9, mahàpachohakkhápa (9) 1. Three names found in Buhlar's 
list (2, 3, 7) do not occur here. To compensate for this omission there are 8 texte mentiored, 
of whioh one, No. 6, is quite unknown; the second, No. 8, is found in the V., and the th-rd, ` 
No. 9, is referred to even in Avi. among the peinnas 


In the enumeration of Rajendra Lala Mitra and of Kashinath, see pp. 226, 227, we and 
the list of Bühler (arranged 1, 2, 3, 9, 5, 6, 8, 7, 4). No. 10 is.omitted and replaced by marana 
samâhi, the acquaintance with which name we had already made in Avi. and V., and which 
here occupies the eighth position (between 8 and 7) 


I possess & MB, of the dasapainnas which contains & recension varying from that given in 
Bihler’s list. The first page having disappeared, a page which does not belong there has b3en 
inserted in its place. It is, therefore, doubtful whether the first partis chaüsarapam (1) or nct. 
The arrangement of the following parteis (2, 8, 4, 8, 6, 9,9 8, Instead of 7 we have the gachha- 
yara, [432] which we find in V. (see p. 429) and Ratnas&gara (p. 481); but there is nothing, to 
compensate for the omission of 10 


The foregoing considerations prove conclusively that it is a matter involved in uncertainty 
what texts really belong to the painns group, & fact that must be held to render this secondary 
character a matter of great probability; All that can be drawn from the contents of the present 
10 peinnas makes for the same conolusion 


A considerable portion of the 10 painnas refers to the proper sort of enthanasy, the con7es-. 
sion necessary for this end and the abjuration of everything evil. Several portions, howerer, 
treat of different subjects, viz.: — ® physiology, 7 mythology, 8 astrology, 10 hymns. That 
portion which is of mythological content recalls the Atharvapari&ishta, though the Atharva- 
parifishta mnst precede the painnas in order of time, since the latter contains the Greek terms 
“hora and dikk&ga 


It is diffloult to give a review of the contenta of most of these small tests, since we posceas 
no commentary, The character of some portions (1, b, 6—8) is very dissimilar from tha- of 
others; 6—8 are of & similar type, which marks them ont as a separate inter-dependent group. A 
peculiar characteristic of this group is that the author speaks of himself in the first person, and 
addresses his listeners.in thé plural cr singular. In No. 7 à woman is the object of his instrno-- 
tion; and this painns has a special claim to antiquity since it is said to be identical with the 
isibhAsiydin mentioned in angas 810 4, 4! Seep. 429. It is, however, possible that another 
text [438] of the same-name is there referred to. In the summary which I now give I folow 
the extant usual list of the 10 painnas which is found in Bühler. 


XXV, Tho first painnam, chatisaranarh, chatuhbaranam; in 63 vv. Ths first seren 


verses“ refer to the shadAvasyakam, the six daily duties necessary for the purification of Lfe 
See above pp. 161 ०, 244 





¿s Though the extent of the chatusarana with its 68 (88184, appears to be very large for ono leaf it is, nevertheises 
possible that the missing leaf may have contained this part, since this MS has upon each page 19 linos of 74 aksharas 
so that tho 3,800 aksharas of the front and reverse side would be entirely sufficient for these 08 gåthås. 

53 No. 9 has here not 86 but 81 verses 

** The first verse roads sdvajjajogavira! ukkittapi gupavaó ya padivottt | khaliysase nithdand vapatigichchhk 
gupsdhkrapd chàva j|1]| IÉ recurs ın stmilar form in the AnuyÓgadváras, otc. 
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1. The s&mái&m, sAmAyikam, explained in the text itself by sivajjajégaviral, desistance 
from all evil. Of. the use of this word to denote the first aùga also in up. 1, sr (15. 133, 135 såvaj- 
jeigavahiya). 

2. oheiivisaithas, chaturvihtatistava, explained ibid. by: ukkittand, praise of the virtues 
oz the 24 Jinas. ; 


8. vathdanaa, explained by gupavad padivatti, honor of the guru. 


4, padikkamagam, pratikramanar confession (to the guru) explained by khaliyassa 
ncthdani, censure of past misdeeds, conjoined with the intention of not committing the offence 
again. 

5. kAussagga, khyotearga, expiation, explained by: vagatigichhA, healing of wounds, further 
purification of those who have been absolved by confession. 


[434] 6. pschohakkhágam, pratydkhydnam, explained by; gupadhárapá, the observance of 
all virtues, or really the casting off of all evil, 


The following must be noticed as 1 i wir the six Arsfyakss, which we will discuss later on 
when treating of Nandi, Anuyógady., Ávaáy. It was to be expected that the explanations 
given for 1 and 6 should have changed their respective positions, 1. e. s&ámáiys should have been 
explained by gupadhárepk and pachohakkhina by sfvajjajégaviraf. Had this been the case a 
better logical arrangement would have been effected, vix. : — 1. good action, 2. confession of the 
ocmmission of misdeeds, $. compensation for the misdeeds committed, 6. desistanoe from all 
further sins. Do nob these very names seem to indicate that this was the original arrangement P 
Tre two Avasyakas, cited in the second and third place, interrupt the connection between 1 and 
4—6, and are consequently probably to be regarded as secondary additions, 


In v. 8* the fourteen dreams are enumerated which the mother of & tirthakyit dreams 
before his birth, an enumeration which is tantamount to a list of his fourteen excellencies 
or virtues. 


With verse 9 the text per se begins (the preceding portion is doubtless a secondary addition) 
br the author announcing his purpose: ... varndiuth MahAvirarn | kusalipubamdhibemdhuram _ 
ajjhayanarh kitteissimi il 911 Here we have the older name of the text, since the chaüsaranath, 
ae will soon be shown, forms but g part of its contents. [435] In a MS. which contains all the 
10 painnas and which is preceded by an introduotion in reference to the sacred number four, the 
neme of this painns is stated to be kuealinubamdhajjhayanamh and not ohaüsarapam. 


In v, 10 is described the three-fold contents of the following portions, and an explanation 
grven for this division that refers to the namo adduced in v. 9: tsa gan5 anavarayal kayarvd 
kesalahéo tti || 10 ॥ At the head stande 1. the chaiisaranagamanam (from which the customary 
title of this painna has been borrowed), €. a. the prayers by means of which four-fold protection 
can be obtained : the arihamta (arhant, v. 18—28), the siddha (v. 23—29), the s&hu (sådhu, v. 
3C—40) and the dhamma (v. 41—48). Then follows 2. dukkadagarihé, a penitential system (v. 
4€—54) of confession to the guru, and 8. sukadanuméaya, the joy arising from a good deed (v. 
bt—57). Then come promises of reward and a verse (62) which has compassion on him, 
through whom ohaüraigÓ JipadhemmÓ ne kat, chiramgaz sarapam avi na kayah. The con- 
olading verse contains the summons iya . . yfral bhaddathtam éam ajjhayanam jhåêsu (dhydya). 





95 sahi ’vadyéns pkpina vartarhta iti advadyah, yôgå mandvikktysrytptrds, tôshårh virstir nivritáib. 

4 na punah karishyám! "ky abhyupagamanam | henoe the namo, the messing, prettpach kramanazh. The prati- 
kromaypam is (see Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 117) divided into five parts; 1. daivasikam (we must acospt this and noi 
dévadikeam as the reading in Jaocobi's text) i. e. to be done daily; 2. råtrikam nightly; 3. pikshikam semi-monihly ; 
4 avery four months; 5. annually 

41 Avaéy. 2, 270, see Jaoobl on Kalpasûira Jin. $ 4. 
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The commentary considers thai this implies also a reference to the name of the author Vira- 
bhadra, presumably a s&üdhu, one of the 14,000 who joined Vira. 


[436] There is à commentary by Sémasumdara from the Tapágschha; according to the 
Gurvüvalt of this gaohha (see Kl. 256 ) born saihv, 1430, died 1499, A. D. 1374— 1448. 

In contradistinction to the triad of the Buddhists buddha, dharma aud sangha, we find here 
a quadripartite arrangement. The samgha is divided into two parts, the earlier and the 
present saints, the siddha and the sAdhu. The Buddhistio sagha, as is expressly stated in 
that of the Avesta, has reference merely to the pious of the present, who, it may be remarked, 
are divided in the Avesta according to ser: yêńhê hàtüm .. yaohhim châ 186 cha 1464 chá 
yaxamaidó. The “Holy Ghost” of the Christian trinity, the origin of which we ascribed (Ind. 
Streifen 8, s) to gnostic connection either with the trinity of the Parsees or with that of the 
Buddhists, embraces all time. 


XXVI. The second painnam, surapachchakkhanam, Aturapraty®, o. 70 vv. with an 
insertion in prose after v, 10 treats of the renunciatio of the moribundus, the pandiyamarañam, the 
genuine euthanasy, of. Bhagav. 2, 1, 48, 16 (my treatise, 2, 2406-71, 130). The introduction consists 
of enumerations of the five apuvvayas (pApivahavtramans ete.), and of the gupavvayas and 
pikkhis.@ In v. 8 there is a citation from the third painna :jô bhattaparinnáé (bhaktapraktrpakó) 
uvakkamé vitthardns nidditthó 150 aô chô 'va bAlapamqiyn marapé ned jahájuggam Wall In v. 10 
the proclamation of the [487] reál intention of the &uthor: ittó pamdiyal pemdiyambrapamH 
vuchcbham sams! par || 10 n 


The prose paragraph which follows contains a general formula for confession and renuncia- 
tion, beginning with the words: ichhAmi bharhté uttamattham (! uttamitrtham påpånâm praka- 
ram, gloss) pratikram&mi, and closes with 68 jhana, dhyana, formulas, beginning : annüparm jhápé.* 
Joined to these are corresponding formulas composed in gåthås, The methods of counting the 
verses vary greatly in the different MSS., since in some the prose pert is counted in as 13 verses, 
eo that the total sum is 84 verses; and differences of another nature are also apparent. Tho 
scholiast on the Nandt, it may be remarked in passing, in his enumeration of the anaiga- 
pavitiha texts, held anotber text than the present one to be the durapachchakkhanam | 


[438] XXVII. Third painnam, the bhattaperinna, bhaktaperijna, in 172 vv., treats of 
the balapamdiyamaranam. Cf. the citation just made from v. 8 of the second painns. This peinna 
contains ethical precepts which refer constantly to the Jinas&gapam, Jinavayanam, the Jipa- 
paniya(prantta) dootrines, while at the same time it cites its own title; cf. (v. 9—11, 14, 18, 
35, 169, 171). In the verse before the last, this peinna is said like painna 1 to refer back to (the 


** yd 'sau Virabhadrasidhuh ár? Virceaktah chaturdadasshasramadhyavart! tasyé ‘dam &tad adhyayanam, *varh 
éietrakertuh samisegarbhom abhidhknam uktach ; asya ohh 'dhyayanasya Virabhadras ddhukyitatvajndpanins yasya . 
jinasya yüvantah sídharah pratyékabudhA (soo pp. 365, 384) api &kvarihta bre prektirpany api ttvarhti bhavamti td 
ju&pita:h bhavat (i see below on tho Nandf;. 

** In the Viohirimritasaihgah — see p. 430 — the durap.° is placed after nandi and anuyóga, at the head of tho 





te Seo Windisch in Jour. Germ. Or. Soc. $5, san (1874). 

{tah pachditdntch vi&ehath 'pi pe “nach prochyaté sachkuhépatah. 

P1 jhAné is always construed here with the soons., ४, s. probably aa 1 p. wing. dtm. of adenominative (dhyánay)? 
— A collection of examples of these dhyénas is to be found In the introduction of Harshakuéala's commentary on 
the fourth pemma 1 dhydnabhédés fu likhyashté: ann&pa]hépA, atra misatussdrishthhtab. Harahakofela recognizes 
the number of these formulas as 61. The words before jháp& appear in thematio form, as pürvapadini, and not as 
acous, Cf. the Jhinavibhatt! above, p. 428. 

** The scholiast haa here; chiritrasya vidhih; gilkgakiranht yah giyatthi paohohakkhkvhbti dip! 9 davvahssath 
karettA shi a savradé pansyié bhattathtragash | Jépattd pittinbassa bhavacharimapachchakkhinarh kAravé(m)ti 
tti ityadt yatra varpyatà; mabatpratyAkhyimam yaird tach. Bren if the namo dturapratyakhydnazh is not directly 
mentioned, the meaning and tho position of these words between the explanations of the titles: oharanaviht and 
mahkpaohohakkhánarn makes most decidedly for the oonolusion thas this very oorrupt statement of contents, the 
metre of which o&nnoi be restored, belongs to the title dure’ whioh in the text is between these two titles. On 
glyatth see below (pp. 450, 464, 478), on the ohh&dasutta. 

ls Directions as to how-s man should abstain from food, Kash. 
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doctrines of) Virabhadda, though it is perhaps better to assume that Mahávira himself is referred 
to in this verse : —is jo fsara-jina-vi-rabhaddabhapiy&gusárintm (I) inam-8 | bhattaparinnar dhannó 
pidhamti nisunamti bhAvamti || iyi | sattarisayam Jipdne va gahinam samayakhittapannattam | 
aréhamté vihipd süsayasukkharh lahai mukkharh Ii ys Il Acoording to this concluding verse the 
text should contain only 170 verses, but perhaps the two concluding verses are a secondary 
addition. The plural of the verbs in v. 171 in opposition to those in the singular j6... 
daannd is at least very peculiar. Instead o? the Sanskrit °sirintm (Csdringm B! both times 
with m) °skripim is doubtlees the better reading. 


XXVIU. Fourth painnam, saththéra, sarhstára, in 122 vv., treats of the bed upon straw. 
Ct. Bhagav. 2, 1, vo 14 (my treatise 2, x %7) as a preparation for the pamdiyamaranam, the proper 
enthanasy. The title samthára is frequently referred to throughout the text; cf. v. 1, 3, 4, 15, 
21, 27, 30 ete.), thus e. g.: samthirammi nibamdham gupaperivadim nisámëha Hill. This was 
tke case with painna 3. 

[439] In v. 82 — 44 the qualities of the man are described who intends to ascend the 
serhthkra, the second hemistich recurring throughout as a refrain; . . Árnhai jô eamthArar 
scvisuddhé tassa garhth&ró. In v. 56 fg. there are cited all manner of instances of those who 
d:ed samthtram &rüdhà. Thus, the flower-gatherer (P pupphaohtülá) Ajjá in Póyanapura v. 56, 
Sakésalarisi v. 63, examples from Ujjent v. 65, Réhtdagath nayaram v. 68, Pádaliputta vv. 70. 73, 
KPeadb! v. 78, Kupdlanagara v. 80, the names Kurudatta v. 84, Gayasukumála v, 85, Chilkiputta 
v. 86, Mathkhali v. 87. It concludes: éva(m) mab abhithuya samnthtragaimdakhamdham árüdhá | 
scaamnpanarimdachamdé suhesathkamapan say& dite || 1:3 1l. 

XXIX. Fifth painnath, tazhdulavéyAliyam,™ in verse, prose, and again in verse. "The 
ocntenta are of an anthropological and physiological nature, and are briefly stated in the intro- 
duction :— 2 

vochchharh painnagam inath tathdulavédliyam nima |; 

supshe ganié® dasa dash (disk A) vasasaydussa jaha vibhajjati | samkalit vügasió jan chk” 
"rui sñsayam hôi U sll 

jattiyamitts divasé jattiyă råt muhuttam ussåsô | gabbhammi vásai jtvô abdravihim ya 
vcohchhámi 11 311 

Then follows the statement that the jiva [440] remained in the womb 277 full ahórattas and 
ore-half of an ahóratta (cf. Aup. $ 104) — (26 verses +8). The prose treats especially of the life 
ard development of the embryo in the womb, striking parallela to which are found in the atate- 
manta m Nirukti 14, e, 7, and in the Garbhépanishad (Ind. Siud. 2, es). Tho subject is treated in 
ths form of a dialogue, in antique form, between Mahávira and Góyams. The nominative often 
ends in e and not in o, 80 that we may suppose an older source is the base of this recital. Then 
fo.lows an enumeration of the dasa 08880 (dist A), ten “ages of man” (cf. Ath. 8, ५ y): bala, 
kis (A, kidd B, viddk O), mandi, bald, panna, hiyani, pavathchd, pabbhárá, mummuht (A, ma? 
B, su? C), mAyant. These are thon treated separately in metre. The text then returns to prose, 
and trots, in connection with the Ayus, of the divisions of time: Avaliyé, khaga up to the 
k6gákdiu, 1. e. millions of years, after which if discusses the multiplicity of bodily relations and 
of the nature of the body in general Next come the dry measures based upon the migahad 
patthd, of. Ath. par. 85, 3 (my treatise on the Jydt. p. 80; Aupap. § 80, 98), measures of length, 
of time, the number of the bones, sinews and other parta of the body, of all manner of diseases, 
of women, #0. Here and there we find verses inserted though they are not counted in con- 
tiruously with the rest. At the conolusion we find 18 verses :— 


éyath sdu sartrassa (metre!) visinai ganiyapigadamahettham | mokkhapeümasse ihat 





= Th is uncertain how we are to translate or explain this, Inangas 2, 1, 3 váykliya is = vaidérika, in dasavilis 
= TRÍKÉHks. In ma. or fol. 1075 the title is translated by tazhjulevattfifkam ; and also in Kashinath (the state of 
s cald in the worab, its birth, &o.). ` 9 jyotihéisirė, gloss. 
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(metre!) samatta eahassapatiassa (metre!) !| 17 || 6yam sagadasariram jai-jara[44] |marana- 
véyanaibahulam | taha pattaha® k&áur 88 jaha muchohaha savvadukkhángm || 19 II 

XXX, Sixth palnnath, oharhdáviljhayarh, in 174 vv. In the introduction, a dåregàhå 
(v. 8), with a oonspeotus of the contents. Vv. 4 — 19 treat of vinaya in general, vv, 20 — 8b 
of the qualities of a teacher, &yariyagung, vv. 36 — 51 of the scholar, sísaguna, vv. 52 — 65 
of the impediments (P), niggahaguns,® in the way of the vinaya, vv. 66 — 98 of perception, 
nínsguma, vv. 99 — 114 of the conduct of life, charanaguna, v. 115 fg. of death, maranagnuna. 
All these sections are clearly separated by a verse which marks the end of one and the beginning 
of another (20, 85, 52, 66, 98, 115). Thus, e. g. v. 20: vinayassa gunavisóeà 66 mit vannid 
samásénam | áyariyápam cha guné ógamaná mê nisiméha I} s i| In v. 173 the contents is repeated 
or recapitulated as in the dåragåhå ; and the concluding verse ig closely connected with that of 
painna 6: 

tahapattaha kauri jd jaha muchchaha gabbhavüsavasahfpam | maranapupabbhavajammana- 
dauggaivinivayagamaninam || 174 ll 

XXXI. Seventh peinnar, dóvirdatthga, dóverhdrasteva; in 300 vv. A systematic 
enumeration of the 32 dévimdas, and of all the gods according to their [442] groups, dwelling 
places, &c.5 The Nom, Sing, M. of Decl, I ends frequently in e, perhaps because the contents 
pertially follows the statements in the angas and up&ügas. The divisions are here, as in the case 
of painna 6, distinctly separated ; and the author here, too, speaks of himself in the first person, 
and addresses not unfrequently (cf. p. 458) a sumdar!, suanu, as the one for whom his work is 
intended.® 

A patent contradiction to this secular method of treatment is found in Haribhadra on 
Avafy.2, ७ where the author proclaims himself to be the composer of 8 nijjutti: isibhüsi&nam, 
and explains this word by dévemndrastavadinim. We have Been above (pp. 259, 281, 429) that 
on 8, 4 he referred it to the uttarajjhana. That our text should be so honoured ag to be brought 
into connection with a work of such an important title as the isibhfsiya (cf. abgas 8, 10, 4, u ) 
and to have been thought worthy of a nijjutti at the hands of the author of the Avaéyaniryukti 
(whoever this may have been), seems utterly impossible if we take into consideration the 
secondary character of this small mythological manual (see above, pp. 280, 432). It is, however, 
worth our attention to note the fact that also in Svi. V. (see above, p. 428 fg ) the painnas are 
frequently said to begin with & text of this name, 

[443] The table of contenta in v. 7 ff. reads; kayaré tå vattisath dévimd& ? kô va kattha 
parivasalP kóvaiyá kassa (hif? kó bhavanapariggahÓ kassa? il all kdvalya nu vimánA P bhavapá 
oagarA cha humti kevaiyA? pudhavina cha vAhuttam uyyattavimága vinnd (P) va ii o ॥ kAramti 
cha kálópá (T) ukkésath majjhimam jahannam cha | ussAsd nissiad uddh! (P) visaó va kó késim P 
Il vo th and closes: dévimdanikiyanam 0180 (iha) samattó sparisésd W aoo II 

XXXII. Eighth painnath, ganiviyyé, ganividy4é, in 86 vv, The contents is of an astrological 
character. It begins: vuchchhath belübelavihim navabelavibisuttasamchiu pasattham | jipava- 





s Cf. pattih: in Hale. 95 Boo Hêm. 2, 217, Hila 534 in Bhuv. (p. 18). 

The name is obscure; viyyaya m A, but vijihaya in B, Nandt, Pakshike and in the three simkohári ; 0706 
in An. ?vjjháya, in Sri. °rvirriyal (a poor MS.) and ^vopha in V; Kashinath has: chandhvijaya, an account of 
witchoraft, magic and mysticism (!).— The right Sanskrit equivalent of the titlo is Cawdraka-védhya which, aa 
Ogha-niryukti 1143 shown, is the same as radhavédAya ‘aun-striking ' — L, 

* niggayagune vv. 8, niggabaguné in vv. 52 and 178. 

| Punegyrios on the Tirthakara’s by Déva and Indra (1), Kaahinath. ' 

91 The introduction states the situation in explicit terms: kéi (kd! ?) padhamspatuammi sAvat samayanichohirya- 
viphahagü (P metre 7) | vannti vayam uy fram fiyamipds VaddbamApammi |! 8 |! tasse thuparhtassa (4/ stu; CL 9) jinath 
skmkiyakadá piyåsu hanısannå | pamjelujé abhimuh! sone: vayam Vaddhamápasse || 8 |! Likewise in v. 7 ° sË piyam 
bhanai, and in v. IL: padhpuohhió piyåè bhapai: susnu! tach nisiméha. Further on frequently: vanpihimi or 
yaennthim (| varneyishy&mi), vuchhar, vuchhámi, &o. 

* The avaohüri on the Nandi explains as follows: gapividyA ]yótiahkanimittddiparijnknarüpi, så hi semyak 
perijndyaménd pravrkjansakmáüyiktrópentpasthápan& rutoddtéanujnigunkrópagAdiéAnujn&vih&r&diprayójanéshu upa 
y^gint. ; 
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yagsbbásiyam ipai pavayanasatthammi jahaditthar | ; Ii, and treats according to the dáregühü 
(v. 2): 1 of the days, divasa, vv. 3—8, — z of the lunar days, tihi, vv. 9, 10, — s. of the nakshatra, 
vr. 11—41, — + of the karaga, vv. 42—46 — k of the planeta, gahadivasa, vv. 47,48, — 6, of the 
hcurs, muhutte, vv. 49—58, — +. of the omens, satinabalam, vv. 59—68, — s. of the horoscope, 
laggabalam, vv. 64—72, — and o, of the signs, nimitta, vv. 78—85. — The context corresponds 
in character with the statements of the Atharvaparigishta. The names of the nakshatras represent 
a secondary stege** as upåigas 5—7. The karayas are, however, recognized here as in up. 6, 
though the fourth [444] is called, as in up. 6, not taitila, but thflóapa. In the discussion in 
reference to the lagna the word hérd is found (v. 66) and, as it appears (the passage is corrupt), 
also the word dikkàns (vv. 07, 69), so that we have a patent instance of Greek influence. 

The second collection of the dasapainna (see above, p. 481) allots only 31 vv. to the 
ganiviyyé. Of the verses here only the following recur there: L— 14, 21 — 82, 85, 87, 74, 82; §§ 
4 — 8 are entirely wanting, § 3 has instead of 81 vv. only 14, and § 9 instead of 18 only 2. 


XXXIII. Ninth painnath, mahApachchakkhAnam,in 148 vv. A general formula designed 
fo- confession and renunciation. It begins: ts karêmi pandmath titthayarfnam anuttaragainam | 
.. Hill... 1 saddahé jinspannattam pachohakkhA&mi (a) pAvagerh 11211 jah kih obf duchchari- 
yah tam ahah nimdámi savvabhññpam | sAmbiyath cha tivihim karêmi sevvar nir&gáram 1s 
The verses frequently close as groupe with the game refrain; e. g. pethdiyamarapam maríhámi 
(future) vv. 41 — 48, phuvaged marfhámi v. 50, rekkhámi mahavvaé parcha vv. 68 — 76, atharmnti 
(o> sih&uth) appans attham vv. 80 — 84, vésirdmi, tti ptvagarh vv. 116 — 190. The formula uses 
tha first person alone: nimddmi, garih&mi, vÓeir&mi, vésiré, khámómi, pachohsikkhAmi (l). It 
concludes: #yath pachohakkhánam enupéléiga suvihió ssmmarh | vaéminiye vva dévé haviyye 
akavA visiyyiyya U 1 tl. It, therefore, opens up as the prospect of the rpward of correct perform- 
aroe of confession, entrance among the véminiya gods or complete dissolution (viétryéts). 





PARSI AND GUJARATI HINDU NUPTIAL SONGS. 


BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 
(Continued from Vol XIX. page 879). 
Part II. 
TRANSLATION. 

No. 6. 


Song sung when the wedding presents are being carried for the bride 
or the bridegroom. 


Five seta of presenta for the bride and five for the bridegroom : 
(Even) the king has admired them from the balcony (of his palace). 
Five seta of presents for the bride and five for the bridegroom, 
The wedding guesta have been brought from the country of Josh. 
5 Their praises have been sung in good words, ... - A 

Joy, joy to him by whose side the pipes are being played. 
Let us make an ovation with g tray full of pearls. — . 
Come forth, mother of the bridegroom, his sunta, his sisters all : 
The petted bridegroom will now mount his horse, 

10 And he will have a splendid following. i 
Graceful flower girl, tripping gracefully along, 
Who will buy thy daisies P 
His father, MSharwAnjt, will be sure to buy them ; 
For he is in pressing need of them. 





_ en SSS 
€ Tho namo Hithamtls (sea Iud. Stud. 10, 396) is found bere (v. 11); see p. 880. 2 
1 It is nob plain what oouatry is meant. 3 The meaning is not quite clear. 8 The bridegroom's. 
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15 His father is overjoyed and spends money (freely) 
In order to keep up his prestige. 
The bridegroom's mother has caused a beautiful alt to be woven for herself, 
And 8 bodice of cloth of gold. 
Father, what shall we admire most in this procession P 
90 I bring my procession (of guests) from the city of Bombay (Mumbii). 
Send for jewellers from Surat, 
Bend for boxes full of jhélt and jhumréat 
And adorn the bride and the bridegroom with them. 
Brother, what shall we admire moat in this procession P 
25 I bring my procession (of guests) from the City of Strat. 
Bend for goldsmiths from Strat, 
And get boxes full of bangles and bracelets. 
Indulge every desire of the marrying couple, 
Now, father, you who are s man of influence, 
80 Get together good wedding guests, 
The flower girl enters the narrow street, 
And brings garlands of buds. 
Flower girl, we shall buy what you bring. 
We married® women shall unite in buying (your flowers). 
85 Get married women to sing songs, 
And indalge every desire of the marrying couple. 
Sérbjt will now ride his horse, 
And by his side (will walk) his brother who is a déédi7. 
Let me soatter mustard seeds under the horse’s feet, 
40 And wish the rider every blessing. 
Let me sprinkle some jfraa® under the horse's feet : 
I would not entrust any one with the rider even for a moment, 
Let me place (some) dams under the horee’s feet, 
Sdrabjf will mount his horse with his face to the East, 
45 Let me sprinkle some salt!* under the horee’s feet. 
This is the first time in my life that I dc such a (meritorious) thing. 
Let me break (some) eggs! under the horse’s feet. 
May the rider be as (prosperous as) his ancestors. 
Now my S6rabjf has mounted his horse, 
And has bowed his bead to Daddr Hormajda. , 
SSeS _ 

* Ornaments for the ear. 

$ The meaning is not quite clear. 

€ Women under oorertaro, as distinguished from widows. 

T The beadman of à community invested with certain magisterial powers, 

$ 89004 resombling fennel seeds. 

° Damn is a 8006 mnelling herb. $ 

19 Mustard seeds damn, and frag, are not, so far as I know, considered auspicious, but salt is beloved to carry 
prosperity with ik. 

D Eggs play an important part in Piru! festivo ceremonies: whenever a person isto be weloomed, a tray is pre- 
pared with a good many things, which are belived to be auspicious. These are t a cocoanut, an egg, & Handful of re, 
= little water, and some sugar made up into little cakes. As soon as the guest steps up to the door the mistress of sho 
house, or if she happens to be a widow, some relative of hers, goes forth with the tray in her hand, and first taking up -he 
egg waves it over the head of ber quest, and breaks it against the steps or the parement; than she does the same with 
the cocoanut, and finally sprinkles the rice and sugar cakes over the fayoured head. This done, she wares her hands over 
her guesi's head, and uttering some blessings cracks her finger joints against ber own temples (vide ante, Vol. XIX. page 
876, note 18, part I), and bids the guest step in with the right foot foremost. The cocoanut, egg, 40,, are believed to 
earry off all evil with them; and they make it a point to break the egg and the cocoanut, from which it appears tast 
some sacrifice is meant, and the egg does duty for a Hye offering, whioh latter the Pirsis cannot admit into their nuptial 
rites, out of respect for the feelings of tho Hindus whose customs they have largely adopted. 
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No. 7. 
Another Bong sung when the mother-in-law welcomes her son-in-law. 


The mother-in-law welcomes her son-in-law, ornaments adorning her head ; 
Seixing upon an auspicious moment, she welcomes the bridegroom and adorns his neck with 
8 garland (of flowers). 
With an oblation of flowers and coooanuts and rings is the bridegroom received, and is 
made to sit under the mámdav. i 
'Birinbái, thy husband has come, and wanta some place to put up at. 
Give him an orchard to put up at, and his mother’s heart will rejoice 
t Give him 8 garden to put up at, and his father’s heart will rejoice. 
Give him a palace to put up in, and his sister's heeri will rejoice. 
Give him (8 place near) a small well to pnt up at, and his paternal aunt's heart will rejoice. 
Give him (a place near) a sacred river! to put up at, and his maternal aunt’s heart will rejoice 
Give him a yard to put up in, and his paternal uncle’s heart will rejoice. 
10 Give him a mango plantation to put up at, and his maternal unole will rejoice. 
Let us bestow upon the bridegroom mango and tamarind plantations, 
And let us bestow towns and villages on him. 
Let us give him eighty-four market places, and let us give him extensive forests. 
(But the bridegroom says) “I care not for your mango and tamarind plantations, nor do I 
wish to have your towns and villages 
15 I need not your eighty-four market places nor your extensive forests 
Tam come only to take away Pharimjf's daughter, for then only will my life be worth living.” 
The bridegroom is being decorated with twist!4 and has been brought down to marry a virgin. 
Sprinkle showers of rose- water and hand packets of pds round (to the guests). 
Sprinkle showers of saffron on, and hand bouquets of flowers round (to the guests). 
20 The guests are weloome, guests of her who has been waiting (for them). 


TEXT. 
गीत ६. 
वरणीन गीत. | 
पांचे बरणी ने पांचे भाषरणी. घन घन रै pet वांसली वागे. 
woo! परयी राज्ञाए Tat. भरी मौवीनी ठाळे marit. 
पांचे बरणी ने पांचे कलीआणी. बरनी माए रे मासी, बेन mq चालो आपणे इए. 
war शशयो ते आण आणी. छाडकरो!” aversi? घोडे aes. 


5 quart qwqt वाणी भवर पालव आजीए.' ` 10 शाहाबोलो तेनो खुब dT, 


HRN SIE ASE SSIES HE eee SEE Sorc IEEE FUE ESE 
13 The mother-in-law reosives her son-in-law whee he comes down to marry her daughter in the following manner :— 
Bhe goos forth with & tray in hes» hend, in which are placed & diamond or any other kind of ring, or some other 
ormument for the bridegroom along with hank, some grains of rice, some dry dates and almonds, oooo&nuts, and 
a cone-shaped packet of sugar. The mother-in-law makes a mark with the ka&ls on the brdegroom’s forehead, 
anc proses some grains of rice on to it. Then she puts = garland of flowers round his neck, and puts the ring on 
his finger. This done, she throws i few grains of rice over his head and passing her hands over his face or his head 
oragks her fingor joints against ker temples (ride the preceding note) 
13 STH is the word used in the text and is made to rhyme with माई, a mother’s 
™ During the marriage ceremony the bride and bridegroom are made to sit opposite esch other, and twist is 
wrepped round and round both their persons by the priests, who continus repeating prayers and burning incense on & 
fire. This practice is now being gradually dropped by the Parsts, but is still prevalent among the Hindus. 
W अठरा I interpret this word We baloany. 
M This lass phrase is unintelligible, separately NAS means first or beat, WET an embroidered border, and 
जाणेप्‌ wo know. 
TT Bee ante, note 88, part I. 
1 तपरसजी is the common name by which all bridegrooms are called before thay are married. 
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लरूटकारी रे मालन लटके 'चाले, सांकडी शेरीमां मालणरी* आवै. 
कोण SW रे वारो Are. काचा कव्टीओमा हारो gv आवै. 
BY लेसे रे एना मेहरवामजी बाबा, मालण तमे लाबी से अमे eng. 
aa छे गरजो उतावली. अमी सोवासणी AH ayy. 

15 gat बागी रे हरखे verat खरभे, 85 शोवासण लोक कण गीत गवडाबो. 
माम पोतामां vrerg. मारा परणतांमा कोड पीस चराको. 
वरनी माए ते सोमत साडी वणावी, पोडे We सोराबजी भाइ. 
कसबी भेचानी काचली, f तेनी आगळ dri देशाइ. 
बावा साञअणमां शुं रे murs. j घोड़ाना Tres eit t राइ. 

20 मारं arna मुम्बाइ eet arg. 40 घोड़ासा चडताने ab भलाइ, 
qur rcr झवेरी बोलावी. घोडाना पगतले wig रे जीरं. 
maar भरी भरी eres Eat स्प्रवो, घोडेना चडताने थडीओ नहीं ré. 
मारां वष्ुवरमे ते Rit neat. भोडाना पमतछे मेहं रे कमनो. 
वीरा साशणमां sÍ रे reg, पोडे चड़शे सोराबजी उगममो. 

25 मार armor सुरत शेहेरमुं आरजु. 45 घोडामा परतले wig रे मीढां.श 
qur शेहेरना सीनीरा बोलावों- मारी wer ए कामो रे wisi. 
दाबडा मरी भरी चुर। वाणा रावो. घोडाना पगलले aiy रे इंडां. 
मारां परणतांगा कोड पोह चरावो. : घोडेगा ears बरावोनगां मीहर्णा. 
हवे बाबाशी बळवंतवाळो,!? बोडे चरीओऔरे मारो सोराबशी. 

80 हमें सारा साअणीओआ मेलवावो, oc 50 ते ere होरमजदने लागो रे पाबे. 

गीत ७. 


सासु समारने हरगवा नीसरे से वेळा गावानु गीत. 


at arg ते wore नीस, मस्तके बांध्या मोड रे. उतारा आपो starr मन wQ से बरना Ararat. 

वेळा ते ate वर हरगीसो, गळे सोभाष्यो हारडो. आपो ते atai आमव्टी आपो से मगर गाम रे. 

फुलू नारछ वीटीए वर हरगीभो, मांडव माहे i आपो 'चोरीभासी 'चौठडां, आपो ते बोहोळां रान रे. 

वर भाष्यो रे शीरीमबाइ तारो मांगे उतारा ठार रे. मही Bç ते stat भामळी मर्ही Bu से भगर गाम रे. 
5 उतारा आपो वारीना मन हे ते वरनी माडीमा. |15 mf Bae चोरीआसी 'चौटडां नहीं लेड ते बोहीळां रागरे. 


उतारा आपो बागना मम हरो ते वरमा बापनां. लेश लेश से फरामञ्चीनी दीकरी मारां ते reni परमाण रे. 
उतारा आपो मेहेलमा मन हो ते वरनी बहेननां. वरमे काचां gt सणगार्बा, कुमारीसे परणवा sarat. 
उतारा आपो कुइना मन हसे ले वरनी Heat. छांडो छांटो वे गोला बना छांटणां पाण ते बीरां आपो erai. 
उतारा भापो काशीना मन हषे W वरनी मासीर्मा. Brel छांगे रे केसरनां seat फूल तोरा से आपो हाथर्मा, 


10 उताणा आपो miar मत wë W वरमा काकार्ना. | 20 मारा साजणीभ रे मले me, मा औती ते वाडी रे.” 


MISCELLANEA. 
NOTES ON THH MANNERS, OUBTOAIS, (ii) Palaungs, who occupy the highlands. 
RELIGION, AND SUPERSTITIONS OY THE (iii) Kachins, 8 hill tribe. 
TRIBES INHABITING THE SHAN STATHS1 (iv). Karens in very small numbers. 
The natives of the Shin States belong to the ` (Y) A few Panthays. 
following tribes :— ‘ (vi) Lås and Wis, who oocupy a tract of 
(i) Shins, who belong to the great Tai family, country to the east of the Salween river. 
and occupy generally the valleys of the The descendants of the great Tai family of 
Shan plateau. i Shans are the main occupants of the country and 


I This phrase is rather ambiguous, 

9 Postioal form of HT, 

© ist ix the plural form of मी ई salt, but {4 fa grammatically incorrect 

ua ai ते वाटी This phrase is grammatically inoorrest, f$ should be वाट भोतीना, 

1 [Printed originally as a Government paper, by Mr. W. R. Hilligr, but as the vernacular words were then 
given only in Shin characters, this is practically the first useful publication of these very valuable, though somewhat 
unskilfolly written. notes.—Hp.] E 
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rule the States. Their language is both spoken 
and written, and, like Chinese, is a tonal language. 
The~ are Buddhists in religion. Agriculture is 
their mam occupation, and rice the staple crop. 
It g-ows luxuriantly both m puddled land and on 
the Jill slopes, yielding good crops. 

The Shins are divided in the Northern 
Shan States into Northern Shins or Tain, and 
Sou-hern Shins or Taitaü. Northern Sháns are 
again divided into Taintü (Northern ShAns) and 
Tairgmk'am (Namkham Shins) or Taik'à (Ohinese 
Sh&as). The Tami proper and the Taitañ dress 
alike, The Taitati are often also called Taileng 
(Rei Shins). The Tainamk‘am and the Taik'ë 
drees mostly in dark blue (both men and women). 
The mode of living and habits of all classes are 
alik», the only difference between them being in 
drees and accent. 


Ai birth no particular ceremonies are per- 
forned. The mother is not secluded. No rules 
of ciet are enforced on the woman during preg- 
nansy; but the mother is for one month after 
the 2irth of a child forbidden the following,— 

(1) sdmbhar flesh, 

(2) barking deer's flesh, 
(8) fish called pwméng, 

(b) oranges, 

(5) vermicelli, 

(6) sessamum oil, 

(7) p'akkét (an edible fern), 
(8) p'akw (onion), 

(9) makk‘dedw (tomato). 


The above articles of food are said not to agree 
with a newly-born infant. Immediately after 
chili-birth, the mother has her stomach bandaged, 
and sits with her back exposed to a fire made of 
any-wood, which, when punctured, does not exude 
any milk or gum. The woods generally used are,— 

(1) mainis (oak), 

(2) moikdt, 

(3) maw (tree fern), 

(4) matmont, 

(b) maiki’ (chestnut). 
The mother is considered unclean for seven 
days, and before entering upon the duties of 
the household has to bathe and put on olean 
garments. Pine-wood (satp&s) is burnt and the 
mother inhales the smoke, and also inhales 
scmóngudb,! which is said to prevent a rising of 
blocd to the head, and so,to prevent bleeding 
from the nose and mouth. Should the mother 
bleed from the mouth or nose, she is given a 


3 1— aw in law. 
8 Burmese saméngnet — nigella sativa, 
* [The Burmese naming customs are simply those of 


decostion of turmeric or some monkey’s blood. 
The husband observes no special diet during the 
pregnancy of his wife, or after her delivery, but 
it is considered undesirable that he should,— 

(1) drive pigs. 

(3) carry the dead. 

(8) bore holes. 

(4. fill in holes in the ground. 

(b) mock others 


After a month the child is bathed in water, into 
which, if the child is a boy, have been put silver, 
gold, precious stones, a 10-614 weight, a D-tóld 
weight, a 2-64 weight, and other standard 
weights down to jof a idld. If the child is a 
girl, silver, gold, and all the ornaments of the 
female sex are put im the bath water. If the 
child is of well-to-do parents 1} télds weight of 
gold is tied as a pendant round the child’s neck, 
and if of poor people four annas weight of silver. 
The child is now named by one of the elders, 
who, ties & cord, consisting of seven threads, round 
the wrist. 
The name is given im the following order :— 
If a boy (son) — 

lst son = Ai 

2nd son — Ai Yi. 

Ord son = Ai S‘am. 

4th son = Ai S'ai. 

5th son = Ai Ngo. 

6th son = Ai Nôk. 

Xth son — Ai Nu. 

If s girl (daughter);— 
Ist daughter = Nang Yá. 


4th daughter = Nang Ai. 
bth daughter = Nang O. 

6th-danghter — Nang Ok. 
7th daughter = Nang 18. 


These names are kept by both boys and girls, 

unlegs changed under the following conditions :— 

(1) If the boy enters a kyawsg (Buddhist 
monastery) 

(2) If after three or four years the child 
(boy or girl) is renamed with a name 
indiceting the day of birth, 

(3) If illness superrenes, when the name is 
changed in the following manner ;— 

A ceremony is performed by which the child is 
supposed to be exchanged for— : 
the Hindus borrowed direct from India, hence these primi 


tive customs of the Shins are peculiarly interesting. — 
X.) 
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(e) A pissa of coarse cloth, and is then called 
Master (or Miss) Coarse Cloth, Ai Man or 
Nang Man; 

(b) A portion ef silver, when the name 
becomes Master (or Miss) Silver, Ai Ngeun 
or Nang Ngeun; 

(6) A pair of scales, when, if the child weighs 
more than s vies (He. 100 in weight), the 
name becomes Ai (or Nang) Bwoi* S'a, 
Master (or Mise) More-than-one-vise ; or, 

(d) The child is put into & roaster and a 
pretence is made of roasting it, after which 
it is called Master (or Mise) Roast, Ai Ka 
or Nang Ki; or, 

(e) The child is thrown away, and picked up 
again by some member of the family, and 
after a little time given back to the perents 
and called Master (or Miss) Picked-up, Ai 
(or Nang) Kip; or, 

(f) Ifthere isa visitor in the house the child 
is given to him, and then taken back and 
called Ai (or Nang) K'ek, Master (or Miss) 
Visitor; or, i 

(9) If it be full moon day, the child is called 
Ai (or Nang) Môn, Master (or Miss) Full 
Moon; or, 

(h) If the child have birth marks, it is called 
Ai (or Nang) Mai, Master (or Miss) Marks. 

The above changes of name are made to restore 
the child to health, and if they fail to do se, the 
child is then taken to the byaung (Buddhist 
monastery) with some offerings and called Ai (or 
Nang) Li, Master (or Miss) Offering. 

All the names under head (3) sre subject to 
further change under heads (1) and (2). 

A boy, when old enough to talk and learn, is 
sent to a byawng (in this case a monastic school), 
which he attends till he learns off the first prayer, 
when he is made to repeat it thrice m the presenoe 
of the head póngyf, (Buddhist monk and teacher), 
exchanging his ordinary clothes for those of a 
péngyt, and remaining in the byawwg under a 
name given by the póngy!. This name begins 
or ends with one of the following letters, &ooor- 
ding to the day of his birth.,— 

Sunday = a, d, or d, as Sand,® 40. 

Monday = ka, l'a, nga, or bå, as Kiltya, &oc. 

Tuesday = sa, s'a, or ña, as Banta, 40. 

Wednesday — ya, la, or wa, as Wilis's, 40. 

Thursday pa, p'a, or ma, a3 Pansikta, &o. 





š [The regulation viss 8-65 Ibe. (avoirdupois) ; but this 
viss must be about 31 Iba, only.—Ep.] 

$ oi as in voice. 

* San is a qualifying prefix and not part of the name 


Friday = s'a, or ha, as Sna, &c. 
Saturday = ta, ta, or na, as Nanta, &o. 
The name thas giren is retained for life. In 
the case of girls the name is given by an elder 
of the village, and not by a ptagyt 


Adoption is practised, but is followed by no 
special ceremony. If the adopting father have no 
issue, then the adopted son gets all the property. 
If there be iseue, either before or after the 
adoption, the adopted son gets half the share of 
the rightful issue or »»ues, who get egual shares. 
The same rule is followed with regard to the 
property of the real father of the child adopted. 


No ceremonies are performed at Puberty,. 
either in the case of boys or girls. . 

Marriage is permissible with any caste or oreed. 
H a personof either sex dies without marrying, 
the body, before burial, is banged against a tree- 
stump, which is, for the time being, considered to 
represent the husband or wife. This ceremony is 
performed in the belief that, if omitted, the person 
would, in his or her next existance, again die 
married, 

À young man, taking a fancy to a young woman, 
visits tho latter’s house and woos her, and, if the 
liking be mutual, she accompanies him to his house 
as his wife. On the following morning the parents 
of the young man visit the parents of the young 
woman with an offering of salt and tea, make 
known to them the fact of the union of ther 
respective children, beg that their own child may 
be forgiven for the intrusion, and request the 
fixing of 8 day for the marriage ceremony. This 
request being granted and the day fixed, the 
young woman returns to her parents. Sometimes 
the young man on proposing to the girl is referred 
to her parents, in which case he sends his parents 
with an offering of salt and sugar to propose 
for the girl and obtain the sanction of her parents 
to fix a day for their wedding." 

On the day appointed the relatives of both 
parties, snd the parties themselves, collect in the 


-house of the girl. 


The bridegroom, taking with ‘him a bundle of 
tea (one visa) and & bundle of salt (one viss) tied 
together, and in them as much money as he can 
afford to give the parents of the girl as compensa- 
tion, places his presents before them, and propoees 
for their daughter. The two bundles are then 
untied by the parents and the money extracted, 


— —— 


‘proper. [In the above we have the ordinary Brahmani- 
cal system of nomenclature. The remaining customs 
previously indicated have many parallela among non . 
Brahmanical natives in India —Ep.] , 
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—— the elders of the village takes 
the tea and the salt out into the main road, and 
holiing them above his head calls on heaven, 
earch and sun to witness the union of the two 
patties. He then re-enters the house, and ties a 
oori of seven threads round the {eft wrist of the 
bride and one round the right wrist of the bride- 
groom. This is called the matrimonial bond. 


The bridegroom next distributes money to the 
eldars of the village and all git down to a feast. 


The bride with all her worldly goods now 
accompanies the bridegroom te his house, but they 
are stopped on the road by bachelor friends of the 
bridegroom, who has to pay his way through them. 

Formal marriage is, however, dying away, and 
marriage now often means cohahitation by mutual 
corsent. 

Divorce is by mutual consent of both parties, 
who give each other letters’ of freedom to re- 
marry, &e. 

If the wife claims a divorce and the husband 
is rot willing, the wife has to pay Ra, 30 to be 
divorced. If the husband claims a divorce, he 
forieita.all his household property to his wife. 

The forbidden degrees of consanguinity may 
be thus stated. A man shall not marry his,— 

(1) mother, 

(2) grandmother, 

(3) sister, 

(4) aunt, 

(5) wife's mother, 

(6) wife's grandmother, 

(7) wife's aunt. 
Anil vice versd with a woman. All other ties are 
allowed. 

L. man may have several wives. A woman 
carnot have more than one husband. Polygamy 
is sanctioned, as man is believed to be the superior 
anc master of woman. A man obtains a wife by 
wooing and with her consent; sometimes by 
purchase; and in case of rulers, as an offering of 
pesoe, friendship, &o. 


A man is prohibited from cohabiting with his 


wite,— 
(1) during menstruation, 
(2) while she isin the act of suckling her child, 
(3) when she is ill, 
(4) on new moon and full moon days, 
(5) in the open, or in a byaung er sayàt,! 
A widow is free to marry again and act as she 
pleases,noonein particulat having any claim to her, 
T [On this Lieut. Henry Daly remarks thatthe letter is 
only giren by the man, nos by the woman. Lieut. Daly is 
the Buperintendent of the Northern Shin Statas.—EDp]. 


The causes of disease are held to be,— 
(1) irregularities of diet, 
(2) change of water and climate (air), 
(8) eril spirita. 

Diseases from (1) and (2) are treated by medi- 
cines (mostly herbs) and shampooing, from (8) by 
applying irritants, such as chilles to the eye. 
Ohildren are never killed. Abortion is bronght 
on by shampooing. 

Death is considered to be the result of disease 
and the dead are buried. The corpse is dressed 
in new clothes. Olethes with a burn in them are 
never used under any circumstances for burial 
purposes, the body being buried naked rather 
than in such clothes. There is no belief in 
ghosts.” The grave diggers, before getting out of 
the newly dug grave, sweep it out with brambles 
or thorns to prevent the ndés (spirits) from 
remaining in the grave. 

Persons who have handled a corpse are required 
to bathe before re-entering the village. 

No mourning garb is worn by a widow. 

The officials (Sabwis, Mytsis, Tamtns and 
Mydkhams) decide all eases of ‘murder. The 
murderer has to pay the following compensa- 
tion. To the next kin of the victim, Ra. 883; to 
the official deciding the case, Re. 883; to the 
amats, Ha. *f® ; to the sards, Ra. °}* ; to the bailiff 
and messengers, Rs. *4*. If he cannot pay these 
gums his relations have to do so; ifhis relations 
cannot, his village; if his village cannot, his circle, 
If he belong to another clan or state, and refuse to 
pay the fine, then war is declared between the two 
states. If two brothers fight and one is Killed 
the whole family are made to forfeit their worldly 
goods (household). When a murderer pays the 
compensation he is set free and no slur or stain 
is attached to him. i 

Individual property is recognixed and inheri- 
tance takes the following course :— 


| ome | 
| 
uf Son and daughter 
| voe | (equal ahares). 
EBENEN EE es 
| Mother and father. | 


| Brothers. | 








® This equals the Indian dharmédld, 
° [Ideut. Daly says that “ this atasement is, I believe, 
inoerreci."—Xn.] 
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It will be thus seen that property descends to 
the children and wife, the wife taking BO per cent. 
and the children equal shares of the remainder. 
The eldest son gets the household property, arms, 
and precious stones. If there be no children the 
wife is heir; if no wife, the parents ; and if the 
parents are dead, the deceased’s brothers divide. 

A title or seat (Sibwaship, dc.) deeconds to the 
sons in order of birth.° If there be no sons to 
the daughter's husband, if she be married; if not, 
to the brothers. 

Hiverything is eaten, only human flesh being 
forbidden. Men, women and ohildren all eat 
together. Oannibalism is practised very seldom, 
and only by the Bo, or leader of an army. If 
he be tattoed in a peculiar manner, he ests the 
flesh of an enemy who has been shot. This is 
said to render the charm of the tattooing stronger 
and more permanent, 

The ground is tilled with & crude plough. The 
first produce (a portion) is prepared and taken 
as an offering to & kyaung before any is eaten 
by the household. 

Each man is said to tell his prayers before 
setting out on a warlike expedition. Thè wife 
of the warrior,— 

(1) rests and does no work on every fifth day; 
(2) fills an earthen goblet with water up 
to the brim and puts some flowers into 
it every day. A decrease of the water 
or the withering of the flowers is looked 
upon as an evil sign (death) ; 
sweeps clean, and lays out, her husband’s 
bedding every night ; 
(4) is prohibited from sleeping in his bed 
during his absence. ` 

Mutilation of enemies is carried on to a greet 
extent, The heads are always out off and brought 
to the Chief, who gives a reward for every head, 
according as the head is that of an important or 
ordinary man. 

The country is governed by Chiefs whose office 
is supposed to be hereditary and not elective, and 
descends as above explained. 

The following story is told of the origin of the 
Shéns and of their government. A man, aged 5,000 
yeara, started from the east in search of & wife, and 
at about the same time a woman, aged 5,000 years, 
started from the weet in search of a husband. 
These two met in the middle of the ShAn States 
and then became man and wife. They had eight 


(8) 





10 [Soe anis, Yol XX. p. 493, as to the Manipfrt 
rule of desoant.—Ep.] 
11 (Compare the male nomenclature &bore.—Hnp.] 
13 This man and his generations represent ihe Amat 
Glass, and the two ' kings ” the Babwi class. 


sons and seven daughters, who multiplied in their 
turn and gave rise to a large population. The 
eight sons and their respective children clamoured 
for the rulership over the desoendants of the 
daughters, when their language became oonfused 
and they then separated and went their respective 
ways, with their children and clans. The names 
of the eight sons were— 
^ (1) AL 

(9) AiYi 

(8) Ai S‘am 

(4) AiB'ai 

(8) Ai Ngo. 

(6) AiNu. 

(7) Ai Nok. 

(8) Ai Nain 

Not being able to agree as to who should be 
the Chief, ahd quarrelling amongst themselves, 
the eldest two, sons and their children heard of the 
existence of two kings to the north, and went 
there to invite them to come and rule the Shin, 
country. These two kings are said to be the 
sons of K‘un Sang, ; the Ohief of the Heavens, who 
sent them to deliver the Shin country. The emi. 
grant Shins invited them to come and rule 
their country, and promised to supply and give 
them every comfort, and to obey and follow their 
commands. 

On the way home the party meb a man called 
Sang P'an,!* who expressed a desire to follow the 
two kings, and they in tarn promised to provide 
for him. 

After a short distance they met another man, 
who called himself Tûriya, and was a songster, 
He also joined the party, and they all arrived at 
Banptralit, now m the south-east. 

The eight essentials of a city (angkdmongpit 
png) were attended to, namely,— I 

(1) Market. 
(2) Water-supply. 
(8) Palgoe buildings. 
(4) [P] 
(5) Fields. 
(8) Monastic buildings. 
(7) Heads of armies (964). 
(8) Roads. 
The names of the two first rulers are— 
(1) Maha-K‘attiye Yiss. 
(2) Mah&-S‘amp‘engna Yasa.4 

The first improved agriculture and the second 

introduced weapons. 





19 [For(1)reed Mahi Kahatrtya- Raja and for (8) read (P) 
Mah4-Sampuppa-Rija. However, compare these names 
and that of Banpüralit with the following from the 
Mahdytenvin (Maktrájawassa), or Ohroniele of the 
Burmose kings ;—“ Gautama Buddha, in the fifth yoar 
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On arrival they found an engraved stons, with 
ineoriptions said to have been written by the 
deities to guide them in ruling the country. 

A Sabwås are said to be descendants of ihe 
xw first relers and the officials of 89०६ P'an and 
Tiya, ç 

The earth is supposed to have been brought 
from the depths by a species of white-ant. The 
dezth is 84,000 ydsands,* the height 84,000, and 
the shape square. Nine spirits from above came 
down and then established earth, water. heavens, 
snd religion. They divided the world into 16 diti- 
sime. The story of the division is as fulluws :— 

A lotus with four leavos flowered betwoen 
three stones. Then the Myinmo mountain, which 
wom 84.000 ydsanitls within the waters, and 
84,000 ydsands above, then appeared. It was 
au-rounded by eevon mountains, namely, (1) 
W kant‘o, (2) Yókkantula, (3) Eks‘engdala, (4) 
Némengdala, (5) Studntsans, (0) As‘una, (7) Gan- 
dama. These are the world, which was divided 
into four great islands, namely, (1) Pòp'a Widéba, 
or the Eastern Island; (2) Amyagawyn, or 
the Western Island; (3) Guru-Utang, or the 
Natthern Island; (4) Sampudipa, or the Southern 
Yaland. This inst was subdivided into 16 countries. 
Thess having bean formed, nine Brahmans came 
down from heaven and created man, animals, 
trees, flowers, fruits, grain, and water. 





MATERIALS YOR OALOULATING THH DATE 
OF BUNDARA-PANDYA. 

Che island of Brirahgam near Triehinopoly 
bears two aneient temples. ome of Vishnu which 
is called Renganátha, and one of Siva which is 
ealed Jambukésvara in Sanskrit and Tiruvánai- 
kk3yil in Tamil. Within the second of these two 
temples, my First Assistant, Mr. V. Venkayya, 
distovered an inscription of Sundara-P&ndya, 
which promises to settle the date of this king 
within narrow limits The inseription is engraved 
on the sonth wall of the second prdkdra which L 
was not permitted to enter. The aubjomed trans- 
eriot of its first lines is made with the help of 
ancther identical inseription. the date of whieh is 
lvs, on the west wall of the third prákdra. 

TEXT. 

I Svesti rth 6% Svasti Samasta-jagad-Adhfra 

Sdwakula-tilaka Modhurdpura-Midhara Kéraja- 





ef Lis Buddhahood, was presented by the two brotkers 
MasApunne and Chülapunra with e sandalwood monas- 
terr situated at Vénijjaghma, otherwise called Ltguing, 
ia SunApuranta.” LAgaing 1s in the Minbu District of 
Upor Burma. Mahlpurna and Chü|npurma aro other- 
wis» known as Mahimmbhara and Chula-ambhava, sons 
of La4haduka, adopted son of Thadonfigunaing, first my- 
fthozogioal king of Tagaung. The legends given, anis, 





varhág-nirmmtülaua Lankddvtpa-luntana-dvittya- 
Rama Ohéj|&kula-Áaila-kuliéa — Karnnájarája- 
vidrávung Káthaka-kari-kütap&kalo virilha-ripu- 
dvrgga-marddanga — Vira-Kanda-Gópáls-vipina- 
dávadahagn& — KAfoht-puruvar-Adhlévara-Gana- 
pati-hari- 

2 na-áàrddûla Nellürapura-virachita-virá- 
bhishéka pranata-rAje-pratishthfipaka mabå- 
rijadbiréja-paraméévara 64 K6=Ohchadaipan- 
mar-Apa Tribbuvapachchikravarttigal emman- 
dalamunekond-aruliya éri-Bundara-Pandiya- 
dévap[ku] yin lÜvadu pattAvadu Rishabha- 
nAyarru aparn-[pajkelattn  Buday-kiemaiyum 
prathamaiyum perra A[pi]- 


3 ]lattu-n4]. 

; TRANBLATION. 
4. — Sanskrit portion. 
Hail! Prosperity ! 

Hail! The support of the whole world, the 
ornament of the race of the Moon, the MAdbars . 
(Krishna) of the city of Madhuri, the uprooter of 
the Kérala race, a second Rima in plundering 
the island of Lank&, the thunderbolt to the 
mountain (which was) the Chols race, the 
dispeller of the Karnita king, the fever to 
the elephant (which was) the KBjbaka (king), the 
destroyer of the strongholds of various enemies, 
the jungle-fire to the forest (which was) Vira- 
Kanda-Gopala, the tiger to the deer (which was) 
Gahapati (who was) the lord of KEKkñohi the 
beat of cities, he who was anointed as a hero in 
the town of Nellir, who re-established those kings 
who prostrated themselves before him, the 
mahdrdjddhirdja-paramdévara :— 

B. — Tamil portion. 

In the 10th —tenth—year (of the reign) of (this) 
king (kd) Jat&varman, alias the emperor of the 
three worlds, the glorious Sundara-Pandyadéva, 
who was pleased to conquer every country,—on 
the day of (thé makshaira) Annradhf, which 
corresponded to Wednesday, the first tithi of the 
second fortnight of the month of Rishabha. 

Among the enemies of whose conquest the 
king boasts in the Sanskrit preamble of his 
inscription, there are two names of individuals, 
vis. Ganapati, the lord of K&ilchi, and Vira- 
Kanda-Gipfil,s The dates of cach of these are 
known from other sources. An inscription of the 





Yol. XVIII n. 272ff. and Vol. XIX. p. 4577f, read with 
this one go for towards settling tho origin of those 
garbled Shin talos. Sanpfiralit is possibly the Chanda- 
part on the Mêkong of Yulo and other writern —Ep.] 

14 A yQ<anÁ (y jana) is the measure of the distance the 
eye oan reach. 

13 [Tho Indum origin, probably through Buddbist 
tradition, of the above folktales is obnous.—Ep.” 
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Ei king Ganapati of Orngallu (Worangal) 
which is found in the BkAmrandtha temple at 
KA&ichtpura, and which I shall shortly publish in 
this Journal, is dated on Tuesday, the llth tithi 
of the dark fortnight of Jyaishjha of Sáka 
1172, the cyclic year Saumya, which corresponds 
to Tuesday, the 8th June 1249 A. D. According 
to a Telugu chronicle (Taylor's Catalogue, Vol. 
HI. p. 488) and an inéoription of his suocessor 
(Sewoll’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. T. Appendix, 
P xx) king Ganapati died in Soka 1180. Vtra- 
Kanda-Gópála is very probably identical with 
Kanda-Góp&ladéva, whose date is established by 
three other Káfloht inscriptiens, the beginnings 
of which are subjoined .— ' 
No. L 

On the south wall of the so-called “roek” 
(malai) in the Aruldla- Perumdl temple. 

Svasti art Bakara-y&ndu 1187 perra Tiribuvaga- 
chohskkarava[r]ttiga] fri-vijaya-K anda-Góp&la- 
dévarkku yáudu l5vadu Miduga-nÁyarru apera- 
pakshattu trayddafiyum Sagi-kki]amaiyum perra 

Hail! Prosperity! In the 15th year (of the reign) 
of the emperor of the three worlds, the glorious 
and victorious Kanda-Gépaladéva, which corre- 
sponded to the Saka year 1187, — on the day of 
(the nakshatra) Rohint, which corresponded to 
Saturday, the thirteonth 1४४88 of the'seoond fort- 
night of the month of Mithuna. 

Wo. IL 

On the north walk of the second prdkdra of the 
Bkdmrandtha temple. 

Bvasti éri Sakara-yAnda 1187 perra Tiribuva- 
nachchakkarava[r] ttign] éri-vitaiya-Kanda- 
Góp&ladévar[(k*]ku yándu I[6]vadn Simhg- 
niàyarru apare-pakshattu tritlyaiyum Bapi-kkiJa- 
maiyum perra Uttirádattu-nAl. ; . 

Hail! Prosperity! In the-l[6]th year of ete., 
which oorresponded to the Bake year 1187,— on 
the day of (the nakshatra) Uttarishigh&, which 
corresponded to Saturday, the third tithi of the 
second fortnight of the month of Simha, 

No. OL 
- On the seme wall as No. I. 

Svasti ért Sakara-ydndu 118[7] perra Tiri 
buvapedakkarava[r]ttigal Srt-vidaiya-Kanda- 
Gépéladévarkka yá[nz|dqu 1[6vadu] Simha- 
náyarru apara-pakshattu trittyaiyum Sani-kki]a- 
maiyu perra Uttirnppådi-nå]. 

Haill Prosperity! In the 1[6th] year of ete., 
which corresponded to the Saka year 118[7],— 
on the day of (the nakshatra) Uttara-Bhadrapada, 
which corresponded to Saturday, the third tithi 
of the second fortnight of the month of Simba. 


` 
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According to an inscription of the Dlharmtá- 
vara temple at Manimangalam in the Clinglepat 
district, Kanda-Góp&la bore tho samane 
Madhurantaka-Pottappi-Ohdla, A Comparison 
of the dates of Noe. I. and IJ. shews thut 
his accession must have taken plnee between 
the months of Mithuna and Simha in tho Saza 
year 1172. The nnits of the two datos of No. 
III. are not absolutely certain. If the published 
reading ie correct, thedetails would be identical 
with those of No. II, with the. exception of tae 
Mahshaira, In this caso either Uttiradam or 
UttirabtAdi might be a mistake for the other. 

The manner in which the year of the gcoessicn 
of Bundara-PAndya might be fixed on the basig 
of these new data, will be as follows :—Tho Upper 
limit for the date of the inseription of Sundara- 
Pandya is Sake 1179, as tho fight between hin 
and Karda-Gépala might have taken place in he 
10th year, in whioh his inscription is dated, and 
also in Saka 1172, the: year of the accession ef 
Kanda-Gépala. The lower limit ia Saka 1190, cs 
the fight between him and Ganapati might have 
taken place in his-first year, and also in Saka 1189, 
the year of the death of Ganapati. The details of 
the dato of the inscription must accordingly te 
applied to each of the Sake years 1172 to 119, 
and the year of the accossion of Sundara-Pandyn 
will fall between Saka 1162 and 1180. 

The Sundara-Pandya of the Jambukésvara ic- 
scription may, aooordingly, be identical wita 
Maroo Polo's “ Bender Bandi,” who was reigning 
in A. D. 1292, and with that “Sundar Bandi,’ 
who, according to the Muhammadan historians, 
died in A. D. 1298 (Dr. Caldwell's Oomparatirs 
Gremmar, Introduction, p. 141; History of 
Tinnevelly, p. 33). The “ Pandya king Sundara,” 
who is mentioned in  Sithhslese chronical (J. 
As Soo. Bengal, Vol. XLI. Part I. p. 200) as n 
contemporary of Parákramabáhu of Oeylon (115z 
to 1186 A. D.) does not appear to have been & 
reigning king, but a mere prinoe and general of & 
Pandya king Kulaédkhare, whose predecessor was 
a Puríákruma-Pándya, and whose sucosesor was & 
Vira-Pándya That there was at least one stil 
earlier Sundara, may be gathered from the in- 
soriptions of Rajéndra-Ohdla, who boasts to have 
conquered “the crown of Sundara” (South-Indian 
Inscriptions, Vol. L p. 99; Vol II. p. 108). 

E. HULTS8OH. 

After the above note was in type, I received g 
letter from Mr S. B. Dikshit, dated Dhulia, 11th. 
March, in which ho states that Baka 1189 expired 
is the only year that answers for the details of 
the inscription of Sundara-Pandya. 

I : EH 

Nundidroog, 16th March 1893. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ECLIP3E-CUSTOMS8 IN MADRAS. 

A peculiar sanctity is attributed to eclipses in 
general Among the Bráhmans it is considered 
most sacrilegious to take food during the period of 
th» eclipse. ‘Lhe food should be taken generally 
fully eight hours before the first contact, and at 
first contact everybody, including children, should 
bethe. A bath in the sea or a river is considered 
tha most efficacious. Previous to bathing, the 
fanily priest generally goes through certain rites 
wih a view to washing away all the sins of the 
party. After the bath, alms are freely distributed 
to the poor, and when the last contact is over, or 
af-er the clearance of the eclipse, there is asecond 
beth, and then the worshippers may take their 
food. 


A peculiar feature im eclipse customs is, that 
when the eclipse falls on a day, the presiding 
ackshatra of which is the same as that of a 
person’s horoscope, there is fear of its having an 
evil influence on his futurity. To ward off this 
tha priest hgg to perform counteracting oere- 
monies, and to distribute alms freely to the poor, 
or break a few of both ash-coloured and white 
gourds. The person influenced for evil as above 
is also advised to tie round his forehead a small 
pelmyra leaf, on which are written a few Sanskrit 
versos, in expiation of his or her sins, as the case 
may be. 

K. SBIKANTALIYAS, 





GLIMPSES INTO A BHIL’S LIFH. 

I once purchased a quiver, filled with arrows, 
waich had been in the possession of a Bhil of 
some standing. Ina pocket in the quiver were 
found three documents in the vernacular, of which 
I now give a partial rendering. They are very 
ckaracteristic of the people to whom the owner 
belonged. 

First came a scrap of a letter to the following 
effect: — “In tho’ Jért (? T) District, Jamnå 
Baapbhüjf's son is charged with theft from the 
house of Mané& Mink. She states that so far her 
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son has never stolen anything. If she has lied 
to her uncle, let her be convicted before the 
pafichdyaí. Conrey our welfare. Katak badt 
peftichamt, Bt. 1934 (Oct 1877). Witnesses to 
the good conduct of Jamnà Bhanbhfüjt's son .— 
Thákurst Pafél, Beldév& Patól Dongarst Patél, 
Bhagwáná Pat&]. Signed by Ohannå Patwart : tho 
above statement of Jamná Bhanbhtjt is correct.” 


Next comes a small scrap of paper giving the 
name of eighteen persons, all Hindus, who owed 
the writer Ra. 40-4-0 between them, in sums vary- 
ing from 12 annas to Ha. 5. 


Lastly is a short daily “ account of expenditure 
with one Alf Bakhsh from Asauj (Sopt) sudf 
13m, St. 1934 (1877).” It is in five columns, 
headed respectively flour (di), pulse (ddl), ght 
molasses (gur) and tobacco, with an occasional 
note of cash borrowed, and extends from Asauj 
sudi 13m4 to Kdtak badí 8m4, or 11 days. 


On Asauj sudf 13m4 the owner must have laid 
in a stock, for we find him procuiing:— dtd, 10 
sérs : dál, 1 sér : ght, l sár : gur, 1 sór: tamdkh&, 
6 pdt: pated, 3 pdf. He bought his dtd, ddl, and 
ght regularly every day thorenfter, and his gur 
and tobacco occasionally only. Money he seems 
to have borrowed in very small quantities. He 
bought his did alternately 1 sr 8 chitáks, and 12 
chitdke : his ddl nearly always 6 chstdks: and his 
gur nearly always 3 chitdks. Including his stock 
on Asaw sudi 13m4, be purchased altogether did, 
85 sérs,2 chitdke : ddl, 6 sérs, 12 chitdks: gh 
4 sérs, B chitdks : gur, 2 sérs, 10 chitdhs. He 
also bought 6 chifdks of sugarcane. The ruling 
rates for these articles were did, 16 sérs: ddl, 
10 sérs: ght, 3 sérs: gur, 10 sérs. His total 
expenditure was Rs. 4-14-6, including 1 anna and 
8 pies borrowed in cash, in these eleven days, of 
which nearly one-fourth was on the first day for 
some reason, leaving an expenditure of Rs. 8-12-0 
in ten days, or (say) Ha. 1140 in a month; 
wherefrom it is to be assumed that our unknown, 
friend was a man of substance in his village. 


R. O. TEMPLE. 
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Huwppook oy THs H¿xi OR Bauxcsum DIALrOT OF 
THE OHIN Lanauaan, by LISUT. D. J. C. Alacnans, 
B. 8. O., Politioal Officer, Haka.* 

That the wild Chis and other mountaineers 
or the Burman Frontier are at present receiv- 
ing an especial measure of attention is due 
to the possession by them of no peculiarly in- 


teresting qualities, but solely to their persistent 
and inveterate habit of raiding. These raids 
have takon place with entire impartiality, both 
against other hill-men living without the pale, 
and against the more civilised inhabitants of the 
plains As has been pointed out by Mr. McCabe 
with reference to the cognate Nàg& tribes, each 





1 Rangoon, printed by the Superintendent, Government Printing, Burma, 1801. 
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village is frequently foreign country to ita neigh- 
bours, and raid and counter-rsid are carried on 
with little intermission and in the most blood- 
thirsty manner. This state of things could not, 
of course, be permitted to continue in the presence 
of a civilised power, and as nothing short of 
annexation was shown to hare the slightest effect 
on these wild hill-men, their country has been 
received into the British Empire, and measures 
have been taken to establish in the hill country 
the Paz Britannica, which already prevails in the 
neighbouring plains. This has, of course, neoosai- 
tated the presence amongst the wild Chins of 
British officers, who, in accordance with the wise 
foresight of the Government, have been enoour- 
aged to make themselves familiar with the lan- 
guage of the people whose destinies they control. 
The presentinannuai, which is designed for the use of 
military and other offloers in Haka and its vicinity, 
is the work of Mr. Macnabb, the Political Oficer 
stationed at thet place, and is one of the first 
results of the new régime. The language is that 
known as tho Baungshë or H&ká Ohin, which 
language we are told in the Preface is spoken 
over a considerable tract of country. Blight 
dialectic variations, it is true, oocur in different 
parts, but these do not appear to be so important 
as one might be lead à priori to suppoee. 

One direct result, indeed, of the internecine 
warfare referred to is the creation of many petty 
dialects, which, in the case of the Maniptiris, have 
caused travellers to state that the language 
spoken in certain villages is unintelligible to their 
neighbours twenty or thirty miles away. Whilst, 
however, admitting that the oonditions of life in 
the wild forest-covered mountains of the Arakan 
Yómà are favourable to the propagation of petty 
dialectio changes, it may reasonably be doubted 
whether there is much real divergence in the 
language spoken by different villages of the same 
tribe. Blight variations in tLe pronunciation of 
certain vowels, or in the retention or eligion of final 
consonants, will frequently make alterations m 
words, which, though sufficiently small in a written 
language, will often render sentences unintelligi- 
ble to obtuse savages, and even to educated 
Huropeans, whoarenot well versed in the language.’ 
Of course, also, the absence hitherto of books or 
writings amongst these savages is eminently con- 
ducive to the growth of different dialects, but 
again there is a strong counteracting tendency in 





3 [e g., tho Hind! bintnd is the Paijibt vancn4, 
words instantly reoognixable as the same on paper, but 
not so in speech.— Ep. } 

3 [The experience of British officera in the Chin Hills 
is clearly that of those who hare to deal with savage 
languages gensrally. B. g., tho remarks of the laie 


the pertinasity with whioh the Mongoloid races 
retain intact the root words of their languages.’ 


In the present case it may be taken that we 
hare before us the language spoken by a large 
and important body of these hill-men, and the 
information concerning it, now for the first time 
brought to the public eye, oannot fail to throw an 
interesting light on the ethnic relations generally 
of the Ohlins and their cognate races. Before 
however examining the philological aspects of the 
Baungshé or Hákà Ohin Language it maybe well to 
point out a few apparent errors in the book before 
us. I shall do so m no cavilling spirit, being well 
aware of the difficulties and pitfalls which await 
him who for the first time reduces a foreign 
language to writing; but without laying olaim to 
any knowledge of tho language itself, a oompari- 
son of the sentences and vocabulary in this book 
with those already published of Lushai and iw 
cognate diglects will show, that there are a few 
mistakes, which may with advaniage be corrected 
in a second edition. 

Mr. Macnabb has, in writing Obin, wisely chosen 
the Roman character in preference to the Burmese 
one, and has selected with slight alteration the 
Government system of vowel transliteration. This 
js a most fortunate circumstance, as it both 
facilitates comparison of the language with others, 
and enables the learner to grasp at once the vari- 
ous sounds used in speaking. It is to be hoped 
that the same course will be followed by pioneers 
in the other hill languages and dialects, and that 
the error of the American Missionaries in using 
a garbled version of the Burmese alphabet (itself 
drawn from Aryan sources), writing Karen, 
will not be repeated. 


Objection may be taken to two divergences from 
the Government system, namely tho transliteration 
of short o as in ‘upon’ by ô, and of short a, 
as w in ‘fal,’ by & In the former case it would : 
obviously be preferable to write the o without any 
mark at all, sinoe the sound in ‘upon’ is simply thas 
of the ordinary short o, (not found in Burmese.) 

The transliteration of the undefined vowel by 
4 is unquestionably wrong and misleading. This 
vowelis etymologically a, as is shown, for instance, 
by the words for ‘rupee’ (túnkā), 'reward' (Ide 
-saung), and ‘path’ (ide), which are the deriva- 
tives respectively of the Hindust&nt word tankd, 
the Burmese lak-s‘oung (iet-s‘aung), and the 





Bishop Pattison on the languages of the Pacific Islands, 
and the experience of Mr. Man in the Ándamans.—Rp.] 

4 [The representation of o in ‘upon’ by á is, of course, 
clearly misleading, but I think ib requires s diacritical 
mark nevertheless. “Ordinary short o" fs usually 
understood to have the sound of o in ‘opaque,’ found 


Arger, 1892.] 
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Tibeto-Burman root lam. If it is considered 
neosssary Ia writing to distinguish this vowel 
from that in the word ‘man’ some simple diaori- 
tica mark such as w* would probably suffice, or 
perLaps Mr. Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon ek might do. 

Again, is it correct to talk of t preceding s or s 
as en aspirate? The latter expression is usually 
&pp&Red to a breathing of some kind, and indeed 
the sounds referred to are simply inchoate 
pelatals and not aspirated sibilants. 

It is doubtless through an oversight that such 
pre-Hunterien words as ‘a-leen,’ ‘warm,’ ‘a- 
kesk, ‘cool,’ ‘tlike, ‘to catch, occur in the 
book. These should apparently be written alex, 
aki, and faik. 

On examining the vocabularies in the book, one 
of the first things to strike the eye is the pre- 
füxiag of k’ to all verbal roots, which seems at 
first strange, as no known cognate language 
posersscs this peculiarity. A comparison, however, 
witt Lushai, (which will be shown to be the 
language most nearly related to Baungshé 
Ohh}, shows that this F or ka is in reelity the 
shortened or reduplicated form of the first 
personal pronoun bmi. This particle ie, of course, 
a distinct word, and has nothing to do with the 
verbal root ; and it is, therefore, unfortunate that 
it stould have been confused with the latter. The 
error has doubtless arisen from the difficulty, 
which has been pointed out by Professor Bayce,* 
in “ getting a savage or barbarian to give the 
name of an object without incorporating it into 
a sentence or bringing it into relation with some- 
thing else.” It is, indeed, demonstrable that Mr. 
Hodgson, though aware’ of a precisely similar 
consizuction existing in Gyarung and other 
langnages, has, in the case of vocabularies of 
dialects cognato to Baungsh4 Obin, been 
misləd by this very particle ba, which he has 
mistaken for the well known ka prefix found 
throughout the Tibeto-Burman family. Jn the 
pree«nt cese the confusing of the pronoun ke 
with the root has led to several mistakes in the 
sentences; 6. g., on page 6 :—'' Have you ever met 
me" should be Ems na mu-bal-maw, and not 
k'má: and on page 22 :—“ You are lying” should 
be nangma na hlon or na hlon, and not na F'klen. 


The word for ‘fowl’ is given throughout as 
arr, but prim4 facie it would seem somewhat 
doubtful whether there is any r sound in this 
word, which is obviously a corruption of the wide- 
spread root wk, meaning s bird or fowl. In no 
cognate language has this root a final r, nor is 
there anything to show that the ra suffix which bas 
been pointed ont by Mr. Hodgson m Tibetan 
and other languages occurs m Beungshé Oh. 
Without, therefore, presuming to,lay down how 
these people pronounce-the word, we would 
suggest that it is possibly à pronounced in the 
‘heavy tone,’ as it is called in Burmese. The 
fact aleo of its being a shortened or cut down 
form of the original root wa lends probability to 
ita being pronounced in this tone. 

It may here be remarked that no mention ig 
made of tones in this book, but this can hardly be 
because they do not exist in Baungah& Chin. It 
would, indeed, be scarcely credible thai this lan- 
guage, surrounded as it is on al sides by those 
using tones, should be destitute of these adjuncts, 
which are indeed universal amongst the South- 
Bastern Mongoloids. At the same time the subject 
of tones presents unusual difficulties to the Euro- 
pean, whose ear can frequently scarcely distin- 
guish between words in different tones, unless 
the fast of that difference is speciz!ly brought 
to his notice. Moreover, lite has been done 
as yet towards solving the question’ of the 
best method of rendering tones when using the 
Hnnterian system of spelling; so that in a hand- 
book like the present one it was perhaps as well 
to avoid the subject. At the same time we should 
have been glad to be informed positively as to 
the existence of tones in Baungshé Ohm, and if 
60, how many could be distinguished. Similarly, 
it would be interesting to know whether these 
Ohins ever modify their vowels similarly to the 
German wulant. The use of modified vowels 
is very common amongst the Mongoloid hill-men, 
not to speak of the Tibetans, and à priori it 
would seem probeble that they exist in the 
Beungshó dialect. In their ease no difficulty 
exists in writing, since the forms d, 44, 6 and s 
are universally understood. Possibly the word 
short ‘to build, (a stockade), should be written 





in Burmese, aad not the sound of o m ‘upon.’ The late 
Mr. 4. J. Ellis in hts report on the Andamanese Lan- 
Guage (Presidential Addrese, Philological Society, 1883) 
denoted o in ‘ upon’ by ¢.—Hn.] 

s (Mr. Ellis used 4 in writing Andamanese. But 
the Andeamanese have five a sounds, and unless Chins 
are binanod with an equal number I would suggest 4 
for a `n 'rasa.'—Hp.] 

* Tae Science of Language, Vol. L [I oan endorse this 
from personal experience. It took Mr. Man and myself 
about-s year to discover the peculiar pronominal prefixes 





of Andamaneee, owing to this very canse. The savage 
wil always say ‘my log,’ ‘your leg,’ ‘his lag’ in pre- 
ference to ‘leg,’ and when bo speaks, as the Andamanese 
do, of darch4gds, egarchégda, and archágda for the above 
expressions, and then proceeds to drop the final da in 
composition, the unassisted learner is apt to be pusaled ; 
more especially when, as in Andamanese, there are seven 
varieties of these prefixes, having but Hitle in common 
with each other and the ordinary words for ‘I, you and 
he.’—Ep.] 
7 Mongolian Affnities of the Circassians. 
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shot, for it is very unusual, if not quite unknown, 
in this class of languages, U 
final consonant. Similarly i$ may be surmised that 
swark, ‘to come out’ should be written sas, 


In the list of the first ten numerals given at the 
end of the book the prefix pa oocurs before cach 
number. A reference to the text, however, shows 
that this pa is, asin Lushai, merely a numeral 
co-efficient, the Ohins and Lushais placing it 
Letween the noun and the number, instead of last 
of all, as is the case in Burmese, The prefix fan 
before kál or Ewe, ‘twenty,’ is apparently a numeral 
co-efficient for some special class of nouns, as on 
page 25 there occurs the expression mi-pa-Lws 
for ‘twenty men. It would seem not improbable 
there are other numeral oo-efficients in Baungshá 
Chin besides pa and fan. The suffixing of 
these particles immediately to the noun is, if may 
be remarked, a favorable example for Dr. Bleek's 
theory of the origin of grammatical gender. 


To pass to particular words, the translation of 
kit as ‘arm’ is apparently wrong, since in Lushai 
and other cognate dialects it means ‘ Land,’ and, 
in fact, in the Vocabulary at the end of tho book 
the word abis is given for ‘forearm.’ Similarly 
on the same analogy it seems open to doubt 
whether the Baungahó Ohms do not possces a 
distinct word for ‘ leg’ apart from ke, ‘ foot” 


The word pa which properly means ‘fathor’ is 
given for ‘man,’ both on page 8 and in the Voca- 
bulary, but a reference to the Sentences shows 
the word used for ‘man’ is mi, an extremely wide- 
spread root. Pš is possibly used, as in other 
languages of the Tibeto-Burman family, us a 
sufix meaning ‘male.’ : 

The word nga, given in the Vooabvlary on page 
15, evidently means ‘to kno-' and not ‘to say,’ 
and in practical nseit would seam to correspond 
with the Burmese tài. Burmese and Chin, are, 
of course, far from being the only languages, 
which use the verb ‘to know’ in the same senso 
as ‘to be able.’ 

Exception may be taken to the giving of differ- 
ent adjectives (such as those of colour, ‘deep,’ &o.) 
in the form of nouns, í. o., with short g prefixed. 
In the Tibeto-Burman family there are no 
such things as true adjectives, their place 
being taken by verbs; and the fact that in certain 
languages they are suffixed to the noun makes 
no difference 

The words given respectively for ‘ brother’ and 
‘sister’ probably denote either ‘alder or younger 
brother or sister,’ as it would be difficult to point 
to any language in the remotest degree cognate 








to Chin, in which these relations are not distin- 
guished by separate words, according as they are 
older or younger than the spenker. 

Before leaving the subject it may be as well to 
point out that in g few cases the Chin sentence, 
as given in the manqa], does not correspond with 
tbe English, even according to the freest transln- 
tion. Thus, on page 70:— Hi bys hi ta-iemaiw 
obviously means “ Is this word (or saying) true.” 
and has nothing to do with the English sentence 
“I wish to get true information about this.” 
Similarly in the nert line: — Nangtaa pakat-te 
byé-sin kan-dū should apparently be translated 
“I wish to speak to you alone,” and not “Do 
you think your information is true?” 

With regard to the place of Baungshs Chin 
in the Tibeto-Burman family, it must plainly be 
grouped with those of the other hill-men inhabit- 
ing the Arakan Yómà Moonteins from Maniptr to 
their southern extremity. Tho principul languages 
or dialects comprised in this group arc Muniport, 
Lushai (150), Kami, bhanda, and the lunguages 
of the Wild and the Tamo (or Southern) China. 

Professor Sayco in his Science of Language 
has, it is true, adopted another classification, mak- 
ing two groups of them and including Burmese 
and Karen in the second group. A comparisou. 
however, of tho vocabularies and grammar of these 
hill tongues shows thom to possess many special 
points of rosomblnnce, which differentinte them. 
as a whole, from the Burmeso, 

These tribes are, in fact, in all probability a later 
immigration than the dwollors in the pluins, and 
are more closely connected with Sub-Himulayan 
tribes, such as the Limbu, than is the caso 
with the Burmans. The Manipdrts, having for 
some time past masqueraded as Hindus, have 
altered their language more than is the case with 
the hill-tribes south of them, but they noverthe- 
leas belong to the eame group. Of the different 
languages spoken in it Baungshó Ohin has a 
markedly close affinity with Lushai, as the 
following list of words identical in both proves :— 


Bear vom Day tein 
Beat vel Dog u-t 
Before ‘mai Door in-kā 
Behind ‘nü Eye my it 
Bird va Fall tla 
Bite shi Fire me 
Blood ti Fish ngā 
Boar (wild) agal Fly to 
Burn kang Fowl a 
Cold shih Go kal (kår) 
Come hun Good ata 
Daughter fana Hand kët 


* Compare also mark, ‘to divorce ' with tho Lushai mak. 
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of this latter sound is made in Mr. McNabb’s 
work, so it may be that it is not found in 
Baungshó ObimJ° The sound f would seem to 
correspond with the varga ch, ts and s in the other 
Tibeto-Burman languages. Both the f and ’ain 
sounds are very sparingly.used, and it is possible 
that they are foreign sounds introduced into 
the dialects, in which they occur by contact with 


The terminals 1, r, and p still exist in Baungsh? 
Ohin, ns in Lushai, though it is curious to note 
that, amongst the former, final lisnotunfrequently 
The exaniple of the Chinese and Burmans 
shows that, with indreasing laziness of pronunci- 
ation, these letters as terminals are apt to dis- 


Onv of the most noticeable points in the grammar 
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Head tm Seed ast 
Hig i asang Sit tú 
Howse in Slave shal (skúl) 
Insile asin Snake rúl 
Iror. tır Son afā 
Lvoxing-glass kla-lkmg | Stone lung 
Mute ü Bweet aklum 
May tam (túm)| Thatch ài 
Nen- arai This hi some Muhammadan race. 
Neexlace t Tooth ha 
Nos: nga Weep tap 
Old ali Well (be) daw 
Purpkin mat Which koi olided. 
Rain rwashur| Widow — sü-'mà 
Read a Wish du 
Rod shen Yellow eng appear. 
Ripe ‘min You ` nangmd 
See mit 


lr addition to the above list, which is taken 
ulusst at random and is very far from being 
oxhi nstivo, thore uro many other words, such as 
kumu ond kone, ‘I? which differ very aligbtly- 
Both from the number and uature of the allied 
worca and from the character of their resem- 
blanses, it is apparent that the Baungehs Chins 
and Lushais must at no distant period have 
formed one race. Words like those for ‘brasa,’ 
‘gorg. ‘looking glass,’ &c , which are the same in 
Lusini and Baungshó Chin, can only have been in- 
corporated into these languages roccntly, whilst the 
fact that the Chin word fur rupee,’ tanki,isderived, 
like tho Lushi, direot from tho Hindnsthnt and 
not shrongh Burmese, points to the inference that 
whea first introduced to this coin those Ohlins were 
piobubly living to the west of their present habitat; 
1.6, inthe Chittagong Hill-Tiacts, where the Lu- 
ghais still reside. At the same time it may be in- 
ferrcd, from the words for ‘ gun' in Chin and Lu- 
shai being different, that they had already separa- 
ted when fire-arms were brought to these hills. It 
is ncteworthy, algo, that these Ohins have an indi- 
gencus word for ‘sea,’ which would hardly be the 
case if they had resided long where they now are. 

One of the points, in which Baungshé Ohin 
agres with Lushai, is in the use of the sound of 
f incortain words, this being a somewhat rare 
sound in Tibeto-Burman phonology. The sound of 
fis also used in Kami, which language together 
with Lushai, possesses the peculiar guttural 
breezhing known in Arabio as ’ain. No mention 

* [Z would, however, be cautious as to this assumption 
on philological grounds only.—Ep. } 

10 [It should be remembered, howeve: , that the sound 
of es seldom properly taught in India, with the result 
that -he ears of the majonty of Anglo-Indians are not 
so atruned as bo catch it 3n learning ^ new language.— 
Ep.] : 





of Buungshó Chin is that the present tense of the 
verb consists of the nakod root without even n 
euphonical sutx.!? It is, of course, open to doubt 
whether this omission is due to a really primitive 
method of conjugation, as in Ohinese, or whether 
there was formerly some suffix, which has come to 
bo elided. Porhapg the latter hypothesis is on the 
whole the more probable, as no other case appa- 
rently existe in the Tibeto-Burman family of this 
want of n suffix, and it can scarcely be contended 
that Baungahé Okin has alone retained the earliest 
form of conjugation. 

The future partiole is lai, which is, curiously 
enough, almost the same as that (lath) used in 
Southern Chin to denote compulsion, — ‘must’ 
The latter 1s, however, compounded of the verb ld 
‘must’ and aih, the future particle, inthe same way 
as the Burmese raæ-mañ (ya-mf). In ono sentence, 
indeed, on page 19, na ngai-lai is given for “you 
must obey,’ butit oan hardly be supposed that tho 
particle of the future of compulsion has been 
given throughout in mistake for the simple future 
The termination in Lushai is, it may be remarked, 
ang. The negative interrogative particles 
are roepeotively lo and maw, as ın Lushai The 
latter of these is evidently the Ohineee mo, but 
the only analogy to the former outside this special 
family of languages is apparently the Dravidian 
ilei or alla. 

The present participle lyo in Baungshé Chin 
is probably allied with the Burmese lyak (lyet). 
lt does not seem to have analogies in the other 
hill languages. 

7 The Kami afl ‘tooth’ is probably identifiable 
with the Tibetan so, Burmese sid. 

71 Tt is curious to note that the use of the pronouns with 
the noun and verb is the same in Baungshé Ohin as in 
ancient Egyptian: thoughin the latter language thoy 
were sufflred and not prefired. [But ७ this a reme:kable 
peculiarity P—Ep.] 
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The suffix a (tho same as the old Burmese 
postposition d) seams to have & wide range of 
meaning. Thus, after anoun it means ‘by,’ ‘at’ or 
‘to.’ On page 16 after a verb itis used for ‘in order 
to.” On page 29 jt is similarly Used for ‘when.’ 
In the examples in this latter case, under the 
head of “ Imperfect Tense,” there would, however, 
appear to be some confusion in the use of the a 
particle, unless indeed we are to understand that 
Baungshé Ohin is destitute of a particle to express 
conditions of time. In this case, the sentence 
— When I saw him he was running away,” would 
read literally in Ohin “I saw him, he was run- 
ning away :”—a sufüciently primitive method of 
expression. 


On page 86 the form given as a perfect 
tense passive, ‘I have been brought,’ is, if correct, 
& very remarkable one; since the passive 
meaning is given by infixing a particle di between 
the root and the ordinary perfect suffix sang. 
The formation of a passive in this manner is, 
however, so contrary to the genius of the Tibeto- 
Burman langunges,4 that we may be excused in 
doubting the correctness of this form, which 
apparently does not occur in the Ohin sentences. 


No example is given of the rélative parti- 
01916 which prosumedly exists in Baungshé Chin, 
but on page 20 there is an example of ẹ curious 
construction instead of it, the expression ‘the men 
who come and go’ being translated mi-Lling, 
mil, literally ' man-arrive, man-go.’ 


In conclusion, a few words in Baungshá Ohin 
may be selected for notice. Amongst those speci- 
ally allied to Maņipûri are [e ‘a path’ and, 
aral ‘to fight,’ which correspond with the Mani- 
part lambs and (dl. The retention of the b 
suffix is especially noticeable, since although the 
root lam is widely diffused in the Tibeto-Burman 
family, there are apparently no other examples in 
it of this particle being suffixed to it. 


Baungahé Chin has, like Magar and Karen, the 
form íi for water, as compared with the Lushai 
tk-i. It soems. however, unreasonable ta regard 
this, with Captain Forbes, as g separate root, for 
a simple throwing forward bf the aooent in the 
word i4- would probably suffice to alter it into 
ti. Further we have & precisely analogous altera- 
tion in the word for ‘ to laugh,’ which in Lushai is 
AK-i, but in Baungahé Chin mt, and in this cage 
there can be no doubt that the root is the same 





13 This construct m is, however, used in Turkish, e. g., 
sevi: mek ‘to be loved.’ 

M Compare also Baungahé Chin kam (to lose) with 
Lushai ‘lo, and te ‘to fear’ with the Limbu le. The 





Generally speaking it would seem very extra-. 
ordinary that the Baungshé Chins, who probably 
at no distant epoch formed one tribe with the 
Lushais, should yet have retained a different root 
from the latter for so common a word as ‘water.’ 


In the matter of ‘prefixes we have, in the word 
rl for ' snake,’ an example of the throwing off the 
pa prefix (qf. Tibetan brál or prúl), and, in that 
for ‘ butterfly,’ plip, an example of its addition, 
(Qf. Burmese lip-pya, (1ék-pyd.) ; 

In ‘rik, ‘mad,’ we see the simple root ru. (yú), 
(as in Burmese), altered first by the aspiration of 
the initial semi-oonsonant, and secondly by the 
addition of the k suffix. An example of the £ 
suffix is seen in ríi ‘heavy’ compared with the 
Burmese l4. If kleng ‘to exchange’ be the same 
as the Burmese 14, we have in one word both the 
k prefix and a nasal suffix, which alterations, how- 
ever, as Mr. Hodgson has 80 ably pointed ont, are 
common enough m this family of langnages ‘ Ren, 
“to bind," may be identified with tho Bnrmese 
Krad’ (chan), and is a good example of the close 
relation between hand k or hh (k*) in these langna- 
ges : as also is kld, ‘to rolease’ or ° to send,’ ef. Bur- 
mese ‘lwat (‘lut) with tho samo meanings. In the 
word for ‘ pony’ (rang) the Baungshó Chins have 
dropped the initial nasal of the Burmese mrang 
(myin); and tho samo is scen with the word for 
‘elephant’ toi, as compared with the Akyab Ohin 
mwi, An example of vowel ohange is the 
Baungshé Chin byè (Kami bé), ‘speech’ compared 
with the Burmese pyaw, whilst the word rwd for 
‘bamboo’ shows that the Burmese wd possessed 


formerly an initial semi-vowel r. 


It is easily seen from a comparison of words 
that Baungshé Chin in many cases prefers k 
where Lushai has t, and indeed it would appear 
from other cases that these mountaineers gencrally 
are as prone to confuse these sounds together 
ag the South Sea Islandera. 


In comparing the Baungshé klamg-var with tho 
Lushai tlang-val ‘a bachelor’ we find, in addition 
to the abore interchange of b, one of tho semi- 
vowels r into L A further instance of the Jatter 
appears in tho Baungshé ri and the Lushai lé, 
‘again.’ In the Chin k'¢k as compared with the 
Lushai Wnp ‘a knee,’ we see that a phonetic 
corruption has taken place precisely similar to 
that in colloquial Burmese. 


R. Hovaurmox, o. s. 





Mapipür! kum ‘threo’ is probably connected with the 
Baungsh4 (u^, through a lost Lén; since, though the 
equation tsk-h holds good in these there is no 
example of t changing directly-into A. 
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ANOTHER INSTALMENT OF THE BOWER MANUSORIPT. 
BY PROFESSOR A. F. RUDOLF HOEBNLE. 


T HE first instalment of the Bower Manusoript was published by me in the Journal of the 

Astatto Society of Bengal for 1891. The portion which I now publish I have chosen for 
the second instalment, because it represents another of the subjects which aro treated of 
ia the several treatises comprising the Bower Manuscript. So far as I can make ont at 
present, these treatices deal with three different subjects, viz., medicine, divination and 
conjuration. On medicine there are (apparently) two distinot treatises; & long ands short 
cne. The latter I have published in the Journal A. S. B., as & specimon of medicine. On 
divination or fortune-telling there are two short treatises ; one of these I publish in the 
present paper. On oonjuration, or the use of magic spells, there is one short treatise. This 
Lhope to publish as my next instalment of the Manuscript 


The portion now published consists of five leaves. Their shape and size are exactly like 
those of the portion previously published ; that is, the leaves are & narrow oblong, measuring 
11} by 2} inches. * A specimen, being the obverse of the second leaf, is published in the lower 
part (No. IL) of Plate L, issued with the April Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of He i 
The treatise to which it belongs .is referred to in my paper “On the Date of the 
Manuscript” (ante, p. 29)!.as the “second portion, called B." I have thera asoribed/ the 
writing of this portion, which is in a flne, ornate hand, to a scribe distinct from him who 
the portion given in my first instalment. The most striking differences are the two following." 
13 the first place, the palatal 4 is made in the form of & square with a ciroujar loop at the lower, 
left-hand corner, exactly like the modern Nügarl m (म), while in the portion given in the first 
irstalment thas leiter has a rounded top, and no circular loop, but a minute forked tail. The 
lstter ia the older Gupte form, while the former already closely approaches the form shown 
in the Horiuxi M8. and in the Siradà alphabet, in which the letter is also square, bát the 
lcop is replaced by æ dot. Both forms may be seen on Plate I, above referred to. In the 
second place, some letters, (especially a, k, g, r, and occasionally 4 bh), are provided with à very 
distinct hook gt the bottom of the main perpendicular. This hook looks exactly like the mark 
oz the vowel x, as attached to other letters, auch as m, s, p, &c.  Aocordingly, when the vowel 
v ia to be joined to those hooked letters, it assumes a different shape that of a more or less 
lerge curve, turned to the left. Examples may be seen on the same plate 


Though written on five distinct leaves, the work insoribed on them only ocoupies eight 
pages. The obverse of the first leaf contains, aa I have already stated elsewhere, the conclud- 
irg portion of a medical treatise, but whether of the long one, or of some other, I am not, as 
yet, quite certain. At the bottom of this obverse page, there is the remark iycatra ०6 évé- 

>ádhipatyð satasyeddhikerané svdhd, the meaning of which I do not understand. It is in 
larg oursive letters, in & hand distinct from that which wrote the medical treatise, as well as 
fiom thet which wrote the treatise on divination; which commences on the reverse of the leaf, 
Ti seems bo be, however, the same handwriting as that which is seen in some other portions of 
the manuscript. The most natural conclusion that one can draw is, that the treatise on divina- 
ton was written after the treatise on medicine, as is commences on the book of the latter, 


The fourth leaf is inscribed only on the obverse. It consists of no less than four layers of 
bark, but they are all so thin and flimsy, that a considerable portion is broken and frayed. 
Exen the obverse is only partially inscribed, and the reverse is probably thought by the 
ascribe to be unfit for writing on. In any oase nothing of the text ia lost. That part of it which 
ocmmences on the obverse of the fifth leaf, follows immediately affer that which is written 
ow the obyerse of the fourth. In fact, the material used for this portion of the manuscript | 








1 Also in Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LX., Part L, pp. 80, 81. 
3 Bee Proceedings Asiatic Sociely of Bengal, for April 1891, p. 5 
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ig of the same (if not more) inferior description as that employed in the first portion, pre- 
viously published. This also explains why only one half of the reverse side of the second 
leaf is inscribed. For here, too, no material portion of the text is lost 


The leaves are of varying thickness, None of them consists of leas than four layers; but 
the second is of extraordinary, thickness. It is difficult to count its layers; but there certainly 
do not seem to be less than twelve 


The part of the manuscript which I now publish is practically complete. The entire 
treatise which it contains must have consisted (as I shall show later on) of sixty-four verses. Of 
these the manuscript gives fifty-nine. Three of the missing verses should have been on the reverse 
of the second and the obverse of the third leaves. On the former page a “ vahnla," numbered 
234, is omitted; on the latter page two “bhadras,” numbered 419 and 124 are missing 
There should be altogether six “yahulas” and six “bhadrts”; but there are extant only five 
“ vahulus ” and four “bhadras.” However, the numeral mark 412 is given in the manuscript 

_ (sce fl, 3a%),4 though the corresponding “bhadra” verse is missing. It seems quite clear from 
those circumstances, that the omission is merely an error chargeable to the scribe of the 
manuscript. The two other missing verses should have been at the end of the manuscript 
They should have been the two “kharts,” numbered 211 and 121. If they ever existed in 
the present copy, they must have been written on the obverse cf a sixth leaf; for the extant 
“khari” verse 112 closes the reverse of the fifth leaf. In that case, one leaf of the manuscript 
is lost, and this leaf might have contained the usual colophon, giving the names of the work 
and its author. But it seems to me doubtful whether a little work of this kind would have 
contained the usual colophon; and it is not improbable that the manuscript is complete, and 
that the omission of the two last verses is ohargeable to the soribe, in ‘the same way as the loss 
of the other three verses. The last words on the reverse of the fifth leaf are written in the 
middle of the line, leaving sufficient blank space to write more matter, if the soribe had intended 
to write any more. Moreover the whole is followed by a scroll, apparently indicative of the 
end. All this seems rather to suggest the alternative of the omission being due to the scribe; 
probably the original, from whioh he copied, was already incomplete, 


There are many other points to show that the manuscript was not written with much 
care. Thus on fl. ?at and Sas the words prathamd md an tritfyd mdlf are omitted; on 8. 
Sa! and ba we have dvitfya for triya; on fi. 5b4 the soribe has cancelled the words trittyd 
patich{ 212, though they were correct, and repeated them on fl, 5b5, where they are out of place; 
another plundered case occurs on fl. 1b8. Not unfrequenily tnere 00077 pådas, or quarter-verses, 
which are short by one syllable. Generally it is the 8rd påda (5 times: fl. 2al, 228, 880, 483, 
505) : twice it is the 4th pads (fl. 2&4 and Bu) ; once each it is the lst (fl. be5) and 2nd pådas 
(fl. 5b3,) In most of these cases the fault is certainly due to the carelessness of the scribe. 
Thus in fl. Sa6 probably háléna should be read for kdlé, in fl. Sad vipula for pula. But one or 
two cases are doubtful: in them the fault may be due to the anomalous nature of the language 
Thus in fl. 286 chaiva artha should be read for (sendhi) chaivdrtha; again in fl. 2a4 the 
synonymous xityatak should be read for ntty4i. Ovoasionally the opposite case ooourg, of a páda 
having one syHable in excess. This always occurs in the 4th páda, and in all probability is 
one of the anomalies of the language; (see below). There is only one exoeption ; it ig in fl. 5b5, 
where the excess occurs in the 8rd pada, and is undoubtedly only a blunder of the scribe; as the 
sense of the verse shows that he should have written aubha instead of subhdéubha. 


Undoubted clerical errors of another kind are the following: fl. 194 sed for evdhd; fl, 288 


kalydwi for baly&nt ; 8. 2a5 artká for arth ; fl. 280 mayem for ndyam; fl. 280 prápsasi for prdp. 
syen and arthabecha for erthad=cha; f. 8b! dharmmésya for dharmmasya ; 1, 2b3 *mukias for 








* Bee Journal Asiatic Sootety of Bengal, Vol. LX. Pars I. p. 187. 
“The first number refers to the leaf, ihe letter to the page of the leaf, and thoralsod number to the lins of the 
page ; thos 3a! = $00 leaf; obverse page, 5th lina. 
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riukids ; fl. Sal chanunayishyast for chénunayishyan ; fl. Sal *orititi»cha for vpitisemcha; fl. Sal * wá 
fr na; fl. 8a8 sarvvaditka for sarvvathá ; fl. Sa6 * samfshyasi for saméshyati; fl. 987 sahdyés for 
sahdyais; fl, 402 karawá for hdrané (here shown by the metre); fl. 4a ya for yd; fl. 6b4 dharm- 
+20 for dharmmask; fl. Sb! candhdimcha for vandháfheé-oha. Those cases, however, which ara 
marked with an asterisk, may also be due to the anomalous character of the language. 


Occasionally the scribe noticed a mistake and corrected it by interlinear insertions in 
minute and hastily drawn letters. Thus in fl, 384 na saméayd, fl. 480 api, fl. 480 si cha, fl. 583 
tha are added interlinearly. Ordinary corrections, by alterations of already written letters 
coour ; 6.9५ in in fl. 297, 5b% and elsewhere. 


The language of the manuscript in the early extra-scholastic Sanskrit -of North- 
"Western India with all its usual anomalies in orthography, grammar, prosody and 
vocabulary. Of these I have noted the following instances :— 


I, In Orthography: spelling: fl. 105 sikgha for sitha, fl. 280 avi for api, fl. 408, Sal, &c. 
cukbha for dukkha: confusion of sibilanta; fl. tat samánvitá for íamünvila. Doubling of 
consonants: before r: throughout with t; e. g+ fl. 1b6 éatiravas, fl. 2n8 yattra, &c.: before y ; 
sittyakéranaa (for ydieeakdranck) : before v; fl. Sal addhvénam. Sandhi; : fl. 2b3 dvittyé Lüfah 
for doittyah ४1४८8, fl. dal grikatva for grika toa (griké éva), fl. 268 tatdttamuh for tata eitamáh 
(tatak uttemah), fi. bb? sukridéva for suhridaiva (suhridá éva). Omission of final consonants : 
bi kifiohd for biiohst, 100, 208, 804 kérund for káranát (abl. sing.). Omission of visarga: before 
x: fl. Ba? sumitirai saha for sumittreth, fl. 887 dévatei sprihá for dévaiaih ; fl. 288 uishphala so 
cr wiskphalak ; before p: fL 1b8 prdsabd and yubid pataniw. Neglect of sandhi: fl, 2a5 
Crifyats dgamd, fl. 2b5 vijéshyari ripah, fl. Bab arthak anirovódam. 


2. In Grammar: dasiension: nom. sing. : fl. 1b! namd dckdrysbAyak : often visarga omittel- 
-n passá; fl. 208 witama, 2b! priti, f. 2bl atiparikshaya, fl. Sat sandéha, fl. ba lábha, fl. 5bI 
samupasthita: nom, nent. ; fl. 302 janma, fl. dat harmed: aco. sing. ; fl. 808 pratyarthi (for 
Fratyarthinawk): 800. plur. maso. ; (as a rule ending in ds, eto.) fl. 284 55494), fl. 205, Sas fip 
garevéih, fl. bab bkóg h vipulds, fl. 5b3 k&mdih, ñ. 5b4 yajedm, but regular in fl. 596 vividhdn - 
iastr, sing. fem.; fl. 104 shash{htyS (for shashfhyai): gen. plur.;fl. lb? sarevavádíndi (for 
sádindih) : loo. plur.; fl, Ibs rishfehu (for rishishu). Conjugation : imp. for pres.; fl. 4al Hisk{ha 
(for tishthasi): Atm. for paragm.; fl. 289, Bb8, 4e pripsyes (but fl. 8b8 also prdpsyasi), fl. 285, 
tal, 3b5 chintayasf: parasm. for &tm.; fl. 2a7 prattkeha (for pratfskasva). Syntax : exchange 
cf cases: nom. for aoo.; fl. 288 prépsasd (for prápsyasé) n-dyam uttama (for sa imam sitamam), 
E. 380 sô 'rihah prápsyasé (for tam artha), fl. 480 lambhasm-iw lapeyasi, fl. 2a8 arthaéeoha grihya: 
1 om. for instr. ; fl. 8b4 visrijyasmtva (for tvayd), fl. 346 sa samSshyasi (for tárna: but see above): 
rom, for gen.; fl. Bal vritiXsecha beheyak (for vritiéie=cha: but gee above); acc. for gen.: fi, 2al 
Janir=upadravash (for upadravasya): gen. .for dat.; fl. 1b? marutdnéw namah: loo. for dat., 
f.. 48४ labhasd (for labhasdya). Falso concord : neut. and fem. ; fl. 104 writis=satyass (for saiyd) ; 
B. 8a7 viruddhash sprikd (for viruddh&): maso. and nent.; fL lb9 nícAÓchoham bhayah (for 
rtchbchhd), fl. SoS upesthitash viéish[as-to (for wifishtew): perhaps sing. and plur.; ñ, 2a5 
nahénmerthé (for arth), fl. 208 muktas=1£ bileishd (for mukids). 
8. In Prosody: occasionally the fourth påda has one syllable in excess; see fl, 291, 483, 
ad, 5a8, 
4. In Vooabulary: new words or new meanings :— 
kartira ‘tools’ (P), fl. 2a6. 
cháihga ‘clever,’ fl. 2b3 (for ohanga, perhaps false reading). 
déva ‘god,’ fl, 2a! (for daira). 
dévats ‘deity,’ fl. 1098, 8a7 (for daivaia). 
puireivatd ‘sonship’, fl. 247 (with double abstract-suffix). 
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prágutà ‘safety,’ fl. Bat (but also prágusya ibidem ; perhaps s false reading). 

voriti ‘diagram,’ ' a dice-board,’ fl. Ibs, 
sprika ‘desire,’ ‘envy,’ fl. 2a7 (for sparha or sprihé). 
To these words should be added all the technical names of groups of Verses or throws 
of dice; thus: — 

navikif ‘an eulogy’, fl. 106 (a vernaoular form of Bkr. naviká, from nasa; soo my 
Gaxdias Grammar, § 195). 

pa{jabaxdha ‘a decoration,’ ‘investiture, fl. 281, 

bálaviddM ‘the regulation of time,’ fl. 2a1, (apparently a synonym of vidhi; other- 

` wise it would mean ‘ the;pieroing’). 

67०4 ‘imprecation,’ ‘abuse,’ fl. 2a, (a bye-form of sápa). 

mdli ‘garland,’ f. 264 (à vernacular form of'Bkr. máliká, d. Prákrila Prakééa V, 
24, Hémaohandra III, 82, 34, and my Gaugian Grammar, $ 195), 

vahula. tmanifoldness,’ fl. 25. I 

k&[a fs puxsle' (?), fl. 291, 

bhadrd ‘cow,’ fl. 2b8. 

Sakti ‘power,’ fl, Bas. š 

dandubM ‘kettle-drum,’ fl, 886, 

vrisha ‘bull,’ 8b4, 

préskyd ‘ maid-servant,’ fl, 896, 

viff ‘yellow sandal,’ fl. 4&3 (in the smaller Petersburg Diotionary; or perhaps for 
rift ‘a ball’). 

karga ‘ear,’ fl, das, 

sajd ‘armour’ (P), fl. 683. (perhaps for sajjd), 

kíga or kdpatantra, fl. bat and f. bab (or kawatantra ñ. 880), ‘one eyed,’ also 
‘a crow.’ 

chuftohuna, meaning unknown, fl. bbl (see beloyr). 

paaokt, f. 8108 or pasckt fl. 5b ‘consisting of five’ (see below). 

kharí ‘she-nas,’ fl. 5b5, : 

As wo shall geo presently, all these words are technical names of certain throws of dioe 
and of corresponding groups of verses. The meanings above given are merely the original 
meanings of the words, and in some cases they are doubtful: probably it matters little what the 
meanings were, or why the throws were 80 called. The main point is, that the words are names 
of certain throws of dice. DundubAt is the only one among them which I have found noted in 
Saüskrit dictionaries in that sense: in the Petersburg Dictionary it is given as “the name 
of oertain throws in games with dice,” , 

The subject of the manuscript I believe to be divination or fortune-telling by means 
of dice. The work is a small treatise or handbook for instruction, or forthe guidance of adepts, 
in the art of prognostication. This art is to be exercised, as the introduction of the treatise shows, 
with the help of dice ( prdsaka), of which there are three, respectively named, or probably 
marked, with the figures of a pitcher (kumbhaka), a digous or wheel (arin), and an elephant 
(métaxga). They are thrown on & diagram or board (eri), divided into flelds, which are 
marked with one of the four numeral figures, 1,2,8,4. There must have been twelve fields, of 
which three were marked with the figure 4, three with 3, three with 2, and three with 1. Bo far 
as I oan make out, the order in which these fields where arranged was immaterial. Every 


आ Gk S S S five- dice, and chufichull is giren 
In the BAlekrii dictionaries sa a gamo of-besard-played-with seeds of tamarind, instead of dion 
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ee En 
properly made throw of the three dice would, of course, indicate a group of three fields or of 
the corresponding inscribed figures. Of such groups there would necessarily be three different 
classem, according as the same number occurred in the group thrice or twice or once; thus 
the group might be 444, or 443, or 483. It follows that there would be 20 possible groupe, 
and that every throw of the dioe would indicate one of these 20 groups. Each of these 20 
groips or throws is designated by a special name; aad the list given below is that of these 
nanos, ; 

Further, within each group the numeral figures constituting it may be arranged in differ- 
ent ways; e. g., the group 448 admits of the three variations, 443, 844, 494. Again the group 
432 admits of six variations, ois., 482, 428, 549, 243, 234, 824. In fact, every group, containing 
the same figure twice, sdmits of three, and every group containing the same figure only once, 
admits of six variations; while a group, eontaining the same figure thrice, admits only of one 
arrangement, Now, there are four possible groups of the latter kind (444, 885, 222, 111); but 
‘there aro twelve possible groups containing the same figure twice, and four possible groups, 
eensaining tho same figure only once. It follows that the number of possible arrangements or 
varcations of tho 20 groups is 64, 6e, 4 x 1 + 12 x 8 +4 x 6, or 4 + 86 4724). 


All this is shown in the First Tablo below. The groups are arranged in the order m which 
the; would naturally suggest themselves. In the Second Table I have given them in the 
ordsr in which they follow one another in the manuscript; and this order is also shown in the 
First Table, in the second column, enclosed in brackets. The bracketed numbers in the fourth 
column give the summations of the figures which compose the several groups. 


L—fable of Groups and Variations. 


wm ume | má [ee [tt [res a yo 


Mo. of 


Total No. [Total No. of 
Verisiions- artations, 


of Groupe | V. 











With the 
same ligure 
thrice. 


With che santé bgttte twios. 


With the 
dino Agure 
0700. 


lE 
| 
1 
1 . 
8 
8 
3 
8 
8 
3 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
3 
6 
' | 
6 
6 


Total..... 
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IL—Table of Order of Groups in MS. 





1. 444 12 Y. 448 11 VIO. 441 


9 XIL 442 10 

IL 889 9 VL 334 10 IX. 421 7 XIIL 224 8 
IIL 222 6 VIL 482 9 X. 3⁄4 8 XIV. 882 8 
IV. Hl 3 pos XL XI 6 XV. 114 6 
rd 27 XVI. 288 7 

XVIL 381 7 

XVHL 118 6, 

XIX. 21 5 

XX. 12 4 

60 


— RP U U 


As already romarked, each (properly made) throw of the dioe would indicate three fields, or 
one group of three fignros; but in most casos, it would not show what particular variation of 
the group was to be understood by the throw. Some mark would be needed to show in what 
order the figures indicated by anv particular throw should be read. It is for this reason that the 
three dice are marked by the emblems of a pitcher, discus and elephant, and that the 
order of these three emblems is laid down in the introduction. The direction intended to be 
given in the introduction (as I take it) is that the dice should be thrown on the fields of the 
diagram, snd then the throw read off in the order ef the marks of the dioe ; that is, the figure 
indicated by the pitoher-die is to be placed first, that of the disous-die is to come second, and 
that of the elephant-die is to oome last. With the aid of this rule, there world be no doubt as 
to which group and variation any particular throw indicated. i 


The fortune-teller would fires make his diagram or lay his board; he would then make a 
throw of his dioe; from the throw he would know the group and its name, and from the 
order of the dioe he would know the particular variety of the group. For every variety he 
would know & verse ; and the verses would suggest to him what he should prognosticate in any 
given case. I remember, some years ago, when I was spending my summer vacation in Darjoe- 
ling, 8 travelling Kashmiri (or Afghan) came to the hotel in which I was staying, and told 
the fortune of any one who wished to consult him by a sonrewbat similar procedure. 1 then took 
no particular notice of him, but I remember that he used s diagram and variously marked. 
oblong dioe, by the help of which he made his prognostications. Perhaps some who read 
this may be able to supplement my information, and tell us whether the same oc similar 


practices in divination as those indicated in the Bower Manuscript are still observed anywhere 


in India or ita northern borders. 


One point more may be nolioed. The order of the groups im the manuscript iw shown in 
Table IL It may be asked why the groups should be arranged in that order in preference to 
the more obvious logical order shown in Fable L  Perhape there may be no better reeson for 
it than accident; but the Table shows a curious fact which may possibly account for it. The 
first four groups may be regarded as the key-groups; and the total of the poms of the figures 
composing them gives & key-total of 30. Now, if the figures of the remaining groupe are 
severally summed up, and the sums arranged in an order decreasing by 1, it is found that the 
key-total 80 is repeated four times: and in this order the manuscript arranges the groupe. The 
arrangement, however, is not quite perfect: group X. ought to precede group IX., and groups 
XYL and XVIL ought to precede group XV. This círeumstance, though it may be due te an 
error of the scribe, prevents the explanation from having more than the character of a doubtful 


conjecture. 


The Nigart transcript gives the text as it wtands in tho manuscript, broken letters being 


"S 


` 
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prirted in full. Aksksras which are wholly wanting, are indicated by dota, which are in numbers 
equal to the missing aksharas, Akshares which are now wanting, but which were still extant 
when I first made my transcript, are enclosed within straight brackets. 

In the Roman transliteration, broken aksharas of the MS, text are indicated by round 
brackets, and entirely missing portions, by dots, or longs and shgris Any restoration of 
a missing text is enclosed within straight brackets. 

In the translation, conjectural portions or explanatory additions are indicated by round 
braakeis. : 





I. THXT, 
Transcript. 
First Leaf : Reverse. 
1 53 नमो तम्दिस्द्रे'वराज-समी arabe: mir ईश्वराय--समों मणिभद्राण [समस्स ष्बैजधी]. 
2 सतः स््येदेषेभ्जः सिताज समः पह्ठीजे समः प्रजापतचे लमः sara समः Cp वैश्ववणाय समो मरुसागां TA: प्रास- 
3 का पतम्ठु इमस्वार्थसज कारणा हिलि Q कुम्भकारिमातङ्गु्ता THY बत्सत्यं सष्बेसिद्धामां wem] स्बैबादीसां 
तेन सत्येन सस्वसमयेन तष्टं frre 
4 Gort छामालामं warara frente स्वा-सत्जसाराजणे व Wa ऋपीयु da सरजं ge ghira 
समझा पतन्तु umm aea चेव त॒ great सि- 
800 0० ४५४४४ ४» मन्त्रो पधीनां 'च निमित्तवलममस्तरम्‌ सुपतार्या Vrat विष्णुनविकायां worareu i (2) ! ४९४ 
शम FeO ET TES wem: l 
6 Rem reat यरिप्ससेकम्‌ गविक्की ३१३ T ते शोको त वाजासो गींचोळं म चते नथः 
Second Leaf : Obvorse. 


L ROR er Gregfar पहबन्धः॥ २२२ सष्बैकामसमृद्धे पि qel लगिरुपद्र्ष wert ततं ow 
3rd were से मबम्‌ कारूविङ्िः।। १११ परिहीवत ते afar: 
Eu wawa x 4 भारम्मञ्जिन्तितो wer मिष्पल स भविष्याते | शापडः ४४१ दजाधिभिमौक्ष्यसे fant सुखं षा 


प्राप्स्थसे तथा meg सातिमी'चं च फलमासाकथिष्यसि i हिठीबश्चापठ/॥ 

8 ,६४ भाजासो peat घोरो aes विभः Peas pra कार्य इच्छसे जस्य कारणा-॥। तुतीबश्चापडः tt 

३४२ समागमं चिंम्तमस कल्याणि म w gir 

4 न W शारीरसम्तापो भोगां चैवोपलप्स्बसि + ३४१ सर्ष्वार्यश्तिद्धिसंपहकामभोग' समान्वितः भचिरेणेक कारेन भवि- 
प्बति स लिस्यात्‌ दितीया माली ३३४ ad सपुण्यो लभसे 

š cree: प्रीतिबर्सेस' अत्वरात्घुमहातर्थां स्वरितो पै w लप्ल्यासि--1। ४३३ vri त्वजा महानर्थप्रिम्तितों Geratwa: 
TNT WERT वान्धकैश्च समारामः WES: ३२४ 

6 ई-ग्धमाजुर्म्महाबर्थ' प्राप्ससे मजमुक्तम धसधाम्यं करित च भोगातबि च प्राप्ससि छितीको वहलः ४३२ दयते आगन 
ww त्वजा छपरिनिश्चितः भ्मत्मानं ards सतो सृह्यागमिम्बसि 

7 wetted बहुल! २८३ TER इयते काने वइपुचर्वतां च ते प्रतीक्एममास्मानं सब्बेमेतदक्मप्स्यसि--चङु्यो wu: ४२३ 
बहुलो विजअस्तुन्थं mur. मि्गणाळ से ep सत्ति परस्तभ्य 

Second Leaf : Reverse, : 

1 w qu स्पृहजिष्यसि-पत्बमों वहः ३४२ सेहागमस्थ W चिन्ता संसिद्धे परा तब rear rear प्रीति किमा 
रमिष्यति सम्जता gx: ४१४ राजती fir स्तीति धर्म्मांस्थाति qfta< 

2 eed चैच फलं तस्मा धम्मेसेव चरिब्यसि हितीओो कृठः १४४ चलाचलमिदं स्यानं न get प्रीतिबर्हनं Rorate 
Be तिशृहीतो पि न dieran दतीयः age: ४४१ अस्ति सेमं rat नास्ति 

5 निजो caw geet मोक्चसे कंमचांगाश्च कुताभिन्नास्ति ते saa भद्रा--४२१ परिक्षीणा ह्यनयांस्वै युक्तस्ते eet 
किल्चिपा Private w cet लामस्ते समुपल्यित्तः I 
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4 ड्विताथा भट्रा-२१४ मससा Prentice झु कारणा aeger तसो हस्वमुपैन्यति--छवीजा 

भद्रा १४२ 
8 . f , aftr कस्यां भै 








Third Leaf : Obverse 


च अनुसबिष्यसि प्रीतिसोसाग्बसंजुर्क घनं दास्थम्ति rer बतुथो भद्रा २०१ qe mercet देवतेन्दों न 
W मवण बया कृष्वेसि कुष्वोणा 
2. ताप्स्थसि-२१२ ।) went ३४१ परिमषहं चिन्तयते ww शीप्रमवाप्स्थसि-भर्यकाममदातारं eme ' 
प्रीविदर्शन fetter ereet—ii १३४ 
गम चिम्तबसे तचच सीप समेब्बति-अभ्मीमे. garter मेच्या भ भविष्यति quitar ant ४१३ डपस्थित 
विधिस्ते तथा लाभश्च 
ॐ pat get mer iaa न erar 9nregt शक्ती ३९४ एक्च्छाआं महीं quen राजा निहतकण्टकः 
arse भोश्यसे शन गणैस्समुक्तिस्सदाम- 
5 पञ्चमी झक्ति--१४३ न भेच्छसि दमित त्वं सुमिन्ते cera सदा-कृताकृताअ ते Pror Ty आश्थकारणं 3 
6 «rft धरति ३३९ समागमं Fayaa स्वया स समेष्जसि काले माप्स्बसे सो Ç: frd तयेब दुन्दुभी १२९ 
wet नष्टं Rove वा चोरैरप्षतं w बत्‌ 
T परहस्तगतं वापि न चिशत्तरवाप्स्यसि-द्वितीञा दुष्दुमी २१३ विमुक्तस्त्व॑ सहाबेस्तु qo सह वर्तसे sonny 
प्रिया wat Pred देवतै स्पृहा i! 


Third Leaf ; Reverse 
w एुम्दुमी १३२ परितोषः शरीरस्य qoa तब साम्प्रतम्‌ हेवतामां 'व qarar: निडत्तिक्पठ+बते-'चहुर्थी दुन्मुमी 
२११ अस्ति ते we घोरं 
प्रचुनिस्सह Pek न mw cee Re reales विजेष््सि-पंचमी sep n ३१२ emit vwaÑ wr 

पुष्ठ जम्म तयैव च-ईप्सितांशैच कामां 

3 प्राप्स्वसे भाच charm: wat तुस्तुमी १२३ परिभ्रमति gee स्यानं चैव चलाचलं मासमाअमुदीक्षस्त्र तततः rarr- 

cexftr— 
4 प्रथमी qu: ४४२ बत्तवास्ति गृहे किव्बि गाषो धाम्यं ww तथा विदवल्यस्त्वं हिशाति+लः virer समुपस्थिता 
5 w: २४४ समागमं शिन्तजसे शरस्य चेव ते ra: aa aing w चिरेण समेष्यति दृतीजो qu: 


6 मथनं प्राप्स्जसे घोरं पुत eunt च प्राप्स्यसि भविष्यात फलं चैब निर्वृतिश्य सविष्यति- quar प्रेस्बा-- 
Fourth Leaf : Obverse. 

joe ax शबा वा विद्यां वा जति जाचसे quw निरतस्तिष्ठ eret हि तब rege fetar Rari २४२ 
wear Pafterat ad: 

2 त हि म परयति rent बस्ब eur mcr itar Wegr—s v ज erar चिस्तिता बाचा ager 
हु कारणा विष्यस्वर्थलम्मस्ते 

8 णाच संशल' प्रयमा क्डि-३३२ reed त्व निराजास' ators . जीविसे न त्व॑ प्राप्ल्यसे saat new 
पिंमिश्न विजेष्यसि--हितीला विड़ी-- 


4 १२३ T डुश्बसे Gerda मिर्ष्वेरेन च graa अन्यन त्वरितो गच्छ seat सुछमृत्तमस-- 
5 ठृतीजा पिठी २३३ gaat ते भमिप्राओो ferto ए? कारणा समेष्डति ते तत्वेन मरुतस्ज वचो बया-अ्रथमकरण्ने 


११४ संपूज्य 
6 सम्यैकर्म्माणि सौभाग्य भिरुपद्रभं राजतन्मस्त posat न Proper भविष्यति feia: कर्ण्णः १४९ eder परिहा 
emai . सि w s 
Fifth Leaf : Obverse. 
UT Q..y.Q दितीजः कण्णेः ४१. अद्भान गमनं निम्ता दुक्ख च समाशनः entire 


कार्येज Ta 
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9.... ल संशयः प्रथमा सज्ञा--१२२ विजेष्यसि कपू सघ्वों प्रत्यार्थी वलबांश् W लप्स्यसे प्रथमं. eunt प्चाच्छो- 


कमवाप्स्थासे- 

3 दिरबा सजा--२३२ न च आामीपे कार्याणि पद्माक्तपेन वुज्यसे मविष्यति 'च ते लाम शमखस्तब शेवसा--दितीजा 
सञ्चा- 

4 war शरीरे तव uem समतीतो quen देवतानां प्रसादेन प्राशुण्य॑ तव केवलम्‌ प्रथमः काण ३३१ प्रायुणम्ते 
शरीरस्थ 


5 aruru प्राश उपास्प्रितें च ते कल्याणं मरुतस्थ वचो यया — fea: काणः few ३१३ भारोग्यं geli w 
प्रेश्बसे नाच संशयः cca स्वया मक्र 

6 ate विपुलां तथा gera कणतन्त्तः १३३ मिष्या वतसि aftafig Prat द्विषसि मिद्ञदा देवतानां marsrgr 
तिठत Shar भविष्यति — 


Fifth Leaf; Reverse, 


1 प्रथमश्चुस्खुणः ३१९ भोगानां विप्रयोगस्ते व चिरेजेव qaa अम्मं संमाप्स्मसे स्थानं मा विषाई करिष्वसि-हिती- 
अघुस्तुणः १३१ rafa चेव 

2 कन्याम तयैव च प्राप्स्बसे सर्ष्वकामांश्च मरुतस्य बचो यथा- कतीबष्टस्तुणः ११३ विममुक्तस्त्वमरथे+्बो मित्ते 
gets w उट्थामं चिम्तथानस्थ 

3 sith इव दृश्बते--प्रथमा पाञ्त्ी २२१ चरूाच . . दे स्थानं Pas समाकुलं म 'च मारम्मसे कार्ये THT "y 
विमु भ्यसे-_द्वितीजा aut — १२२ 

4 Pog: सर्व्वां समाव्क्राम्ता कालधम्मं छुरुष्वती get ते म कार्येन्से से म तेषु कदाचनः [वीजा gat | २१२ पशु- 
arar war पै विविधाम्बभ्षसे या 

8 . . ऐ च सएद्धाने दास्यसे ताच dura: कृतीः पस्ठी २१२ प्रयमा त्वरी ११२ भतिक्राम्ता Tt Tad चैव 
समानतः STEP सि लामस्तै स-- 

6 मुपस्यित-- i 


II. Transliteration, 
Firs Leaf: Reverse. 


1 On Namô Nandi-rudr-Mvarlya —namd Achfryébhyah namé tévariiya — nam 
Mápi(bhad)r(&ye) [namgs-sarvva-Y aksh&bhyab]* 

2 nama}  sarvva-Dóvübhyabh  'Bivàya namah Shashthiyé namah Prajipntnyé 
nama) Rudríya nampah namd Vaiéravaniya namó Marutünüm namah 
prása- 

3 kf patantu imasyetrthasya kåraņå hili 2 kumbhak-&ri-mátehga-yuktà patantu 
yatesatyam  sarvva-Siddhün&m yatesatyath Darvva-vlüdin&i — tána satyéna 
satya-samayéna  nashtam  vinsshfarh 

4 [ksb]é(m)-ák[sh]&már  lábh-ülbham jay-ûjayan Biv~ånudartaya svi? — Satya- 
nArdyagt ch=sivs dévaté Rish!shu  cheaiva sabyad mantrah viitis= 
ratyai esamekshi patantu svåhå satyam cheaiva tu drashtavyam ni- 

D: 5२०2६ ४ mh a mantr-aushadhinim cha nimitta-valam=am=<antaram? mrisha- 
táykh dévatath Vishnu mnavik&yüm chanjayAne it ©) ú 444 Namah 1 
purushe-siighasya prasannas=t4  Jeanürddanah [|] 

6 nihath fattrevasssarvv§ yadi peast kain? [n] Navikk! 838 Na tê 80670 2 
na vhytsd ních-bchchum na cha +ó bhayah [1] * 





* The bracketed portion is crossed oui in the original, T Road rodA4, 
5 Ecad salem-entorex ; am is superfiuous. ° Reading of the fourth páda is corrupt. 
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Seoond Leaf: Obverse 
eV —— te... V(prüpsasi [u] Pattebandhab ॥ 222 Sarvva-kAma- 
. pampiddhé pi sukhath janir-upadravam [1] utpanné tatem chesiva dóvam 
famaya tå bhayami? [n] EAls-viddhih H 111 Parihiyaté tô buddhih 


tathà [t] —ne&iy-ucheham  neñti-ntohah cha phalam=tsAdayishyasi — Il 
Dvitiya-6ñ pata I 


[4](84) 351७0 dri£yatà ghérd yébhyabecha tava vigrahah [I]  nishphalath , 


dpiéyatà kiryoth prichohbast yasya  k&rap& — i Tritfyadipafah W 844 
BamAgamath chinteyas8 kalyfpi!? na cha yuchyaté [1] 
na tê fartra-santipS bhégih ^ cheaivebpalapeyasi f+ Wi 848 Sarvv-drtha- 


siddhi-satpade-kAma-bhigak sam-Anvitsh' [1] achiréneaiva kAléna — bha- 


vishyati sa nityAt® [(] Dvitty& malf—t 834 Ayam sa-punyS labhasé 
hy=Anandah prtti-varddhanah [1] atvardtesu-mahin=artha!® tyaritd vai na 


lapsyasi — Wi 438 Ayam  ivayà mahdn=arthagechintitS rthastatedt- 
tamah [I]  pravüsam ^ kshéma-gamanam ^ vàndhavail-oha samigamah [u] 


Vahulab 824 

Dirgghameüyurememahünmerthsh ^ prápsasó n-ayam!*-uttama [t] dhans-dhányarn 
karittra oha bhôgân=avi cha průpsasi!® [n] Dvitiyð vahulah 482 
Drifyath fgam[] yattra tvay& su-pariniéchitah [I] åtmiņah cohesive 
rthafecha™ tat grihycAgamishyesi [it] 

Trittyd vahulah 243 Vabulath drióystó kiryarh v&hu-puttratvatim cha tê [1] 
prattksha éubbham=Atmi(n)am sarvvamettad=avApsyasi™—[l\] ^ Ohaturthó 
vahula 423 Vaohuló vijayasetubhyam tushtå mittra-gapéecha t$ [1] 
sprihê sati perasct[u]bhya(m] 

Second Leaf: Reverse. I 

na park sppihayishyasi—[H] Pafichamd vahulah 342 Snéhigamasya të obint& 

samsiddh&é-cha park tava [I] anyény-Abhihaté priti — kim=Agamishyati 

gamyatt™ [n] Kflteh 414  Rijató vigrahd stelti dharmméágy Pocáti- 
parikshaya[t] 

labdham  cheaiva phalah tasmk dharmmam=éva  oharighyasi — [n] Dvittyd 
kth 144 Chal-Achalam=idarh sthinath ne sukhath priti-varddbanam 
[J vipramékshasi dévé tigyihit® pi na sethéayah [u] Tritiyah küfah 
441 Asti kshémath bheyath  násti 

vijyó pysattra  dpiéyaté [|] bhdkshyast kimea-chithgibecha kutafechin=n=Asti 
tê bhayam [If]  Bhadrá — 421 Parikshfnf hy-anarthigeté muktas=Mtá 
sarvva-kilvishé [I] vijéshyasi ripüm sarvvara làbhaseté samupasthital [11] 

Dvitiyk bhadrá — 214 Monash ohintith chinteddipadasya tu kárapá [|] kiñ- 
chitekálameud!kshasya tatd  hastameupaisbyati — [u] Tritiya bhadrk — 


u 142 
[per]i[práp]syasi kanyàb vai 
10 In the hird p&da one syllable is wanting. Perhaps read satatar, 11 Read sishphalah, " 
D Read kalyánt. 13 Here insert Malt. 14 Probably read samdnwyital 
18 The fourth pda is short by ons syllable ; read miyatah. . T* Read arths. 
ना Here insert trittyd malt, 78 Read n=dyam. 1 Road pripsyast. 


w Tho third páda is short by one syllable. Head drihai-cha. 


——— T 


pn 99 


16 


17 


19 


20 


" The fourth påda in the original is rather indistinct, through corrections having been made in it by the 


scribe 


n The fourth páda/has one syllable in excems. 35 Read dAarmenasya. * Read muds. 
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Third Leaf: Obcerse. 

1 [mi]ttre[À] cheanunayishynsi® [I] priti-saubhigya-samyuktaÀ dhenam dasyanti 
dévatáb [n]  Chaturthà bhadrk 241 Vyittibecha —náX* ksbayas-earvyd 
dévatébhy$ na të bhayam [I] ysth& kurvvasi kurvván(&) 

.. (a]vápsyasi — [nN] 419 u Sakhi 841 Parigraham chintayesé tachecha 
6ighram=evipeyasi — [1] artha-kdma-pradatirath ^ vündhavam priti-daréa- 
nam [i] Dvittyáà faktt— u 184 

[8%7॥ ] (४5) ००४ [71] chintayasS tachecha étghrath saméshyati(!] aSminai . kyité 
IékhA nefshyf na  bhnvishyati? [i] Trtys fakti 418 Upasthita 

. Yiñishtas=t& tatha labhagcoha 

driyatà [I] = kutumré cheitula-vriddhirebhavishyati na samngayA [n] 
"Ohaturthi faktt 314 Kka-ch-chhattram mabtr kritsnám rija niheta- 
kantakal [t] ákramyn bhékshyasd fattrom ganais=samuditog=eadh — | 

Paüchamt fokti— 148 Na  oh-échchhasi gu-mittram tvan? gn-mittro 
rámyasé sada [1] — krit-&ákrithó-ola të mittrà &atrutvam yüttycakürapam — il 

Shashtht éakti 431 Samágamam ohintsyasÓ sarvvamthü* sa saméshynsi [1] 
kale prápsyasé sô rthah anirvy@dath  tntheaiva cha [n] ^ Dundubhi 
321 Yotet¢ nashtath vinashta vå ch6rairenpabyitam cha yat [1] 

(pers-ha)ste-gatmih vehpi na chirdt=tad=avapsyasi — [n] — Dvitfyà dundubht 
218  Vimnktasetvam s&háyésH-tu su-mittrai saha varttasd [1] lab- 
dhavyyáé=cha priyè hy=arthi virnddham dévatai sprihá H 

Third Leaf: Reverse. 

-Tri]y[4] (dundubht) 132 Paritóshah éartrasya dyifyat@ tava sdmpratam [1] 
dévatanith cha püj4y&h nivritti=upalnbhyatá—[u] Chaturthi dundubhi — 
231 Asti tà kalahom  ghóram 

Sattrubhis=saha drióyaté [I] na ६७६७७ lapsyaså klééam pratyarthim cha 
vijeshyañi — [n] Parmechami dundubht—i 812 Uttamd dri&yaté lambhah 
puttra-janmam tatheaiva cha — [I] fpsit&rsé-cheaiva  kAmám 

SrApayasd noite — samíayal [u] Shashtht dundubht 193  Paribhramati 


buddhis-tá athánam chemiva chal-Achalam [i] máso-máttrameudtkshasya 
tatah sukliamenvápsyasi — [u] 


Prathamô vrishah 442 Yatetaveisti grihë kiñ-hi givd dhanyam ° dana 


22 


30 


31 


‘tatha [1] visțijyas=tvah dvijatibhyah yriddhisstá samupasthita — [n] 


LDvityó vyijshah 244 ^ Bamiügamarh 'ohintayasó durastha ^ cheaiva tê 
priyah [I]  s&mriddham — sarvva-kámSshu na chiróga — samóshyati [i] 
TridyÓ  vrishah - 

[424 Vjandhanon prápsyasé — ghóram pune sthànah cha pråpsyasi [1] 
bhavishyati phalam ch=aiva nirv[itié-oha bhavishyati — [n] Prathama 
préshyà — 

- Fourth Leaf: Obverse. 


[$22] . . . . - mavi vå vidyá vå yadi yñohasá [I] grihaive niratasetishtha 
sarvvem hi tava nishphalam [u] Dvityà préshy& — W 242 Yastvayk 
ohintifó hyearthah ४ 





37 


3&8 








Casati Se Lo uo = Read spittH=cha, perhaps also xa, 
nu The fourth pide is short by one syllable. 

= The words na aohíay4 wore originally omitted, and hayo been inserted interlinearly. 

™ Perhaps: su-milratwash. The first anusvára is uncertain. P9 Read servrath4, 

Read samtshyoti ; of. verse 24. : 

M The third påda is short by one syllable. Read Ailéna, m. o. 3 Road sahdyais. 
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2 ...... ४17 [1] na pårayati tat-kermmam yasya priehohhasi kerané*— [n] 
Tpridyà préshy& — 224 Ya tray chintith vich& tad-arthasya tu 
káragá [1] vishyaty=arthe-lambhasté 


40 


8 ...m-üra saméayah [u] Prathamà rid — 832 Sitatvarh® tva[m] ni(r)üy&seh 41 


karmimagyesechedpi? jtvité [I] na tvan pripsyasé dukkhath praty- 
arthibhiéecha  vijlghyasi? — [m] DvitlyA vid — 

4 823 Na yujyasd phalArthins nirvvédéna cha yujyas [I] anyatire tvaritd 
gachchha lapsyasê sikhameuttamam — [M] 

5 Trik vit 283  Driyatà tè abhipriyó dvipada{e](ya) [t](u) kérapd [1] 
maméshyati tê tatvina” marutasya vachü ysthá — [n] Prathama-karggab 
114 Samptijye 

6 servve-karmini ^ saubhágys-nirupadravarh [I] —.ríje-lambhaaetu lapsyast na 
chirkdwiha bhavishyati [u] Dvittyah karņnpah 141 Aiévaryüga pari. 
bhrash$l samagraéech=dpi— si cha” (1] 

` Fifth Leaf: Obveres, , 

J .....w >>... che. ७ -w sh. fit) [D}v[i](yah@  kernpah 41[1] 
Addhvin[ath] gamanam chintd dukkbina cha samigamah [t] s-dvaseshéna 
karyéga 

8 ....9 na sameyah [I]  Pretihami  saji—-822 —Vijéehyasi pip sarvvinm 
pratyirth! valavithetooha tb [I] lapsyasd prathamath sthinath paéchAch= 
chhékam<evapsyasi— [11] i 

8 Dviiy& saji 282 Ne oha janish§ kâryâņi peéchittapéna yujyas® [1] 
bhavishyati cha tê JAbhad su-mukbasetava dévati— [mn] Dvittya* saji 

4 998  Hartrá tava sanddhs samatttð dur-isada}h [I] dévathndsh prasidéne 
pragunyath tava kévalam [U] Prathamah kina 381 Prdgunan=té 
fartrasya I 

5 IAbhagechsirthaéecha priptayd [I] upasthita ohe tó  kulylpam (maruts)sya 
yachd  yuthà — [n] Dvittyah kinah tantra 318 Árógyam pul-Am- 
bhai cha prtkshyast nedttra satbbayah [!] Ispsyast — sarvvaithá 
bhadram 

O bhÓgi-émoha vipnldih ta&hà [n] Tyitiyah kags-tentreb 188 MishyA vadasi 


42 


48 


47. 


51 


52 


yat=kiñ-ohi mittram  dvishasi nityadá [i] davaihnkh prasidâd=vå ` 


tishthata freyd bhavishyati? — [u] 
z Fifth Leaf: Reverse. 
1 Prethamagechutchupah 811 Bhiginkh viprayégae=t8 na chiráp=aiva dyifyaté [I] 


anyan  earprápeyasó sthkna mê vishddath karisbyasi — [H] Dviffynbe 


chudohupah 181 Arthasiddhi{r}—dedvaya[th] ob=(ai)va 

9 knla-sthinath tath=aiva cha [I] prapsyasé sarvvü-kümAmeé-oha marutasya 
vachó  yathá—([n] © Trittyaé-chuiichugah 118 Vipramuktas=tvarh=arthé- 
bhyð mittraié-cha suhyidedva cha [I] utthánai chintayfinasys 





53 


55 


SS Se E 
^ « Bead brani, or parhapa 2470५, x Road yd. w Perhaps read sdtabyass or satatash, 


m Apt is added tnterlineacly. - 


=m The seaming is bere irregular ; tho third páda is too short and the fourth pads is too long by one syllable. 


Moreover, the sense of the fourth pada requires pratiwartish oha ; cf. verse 939. 


= Read tatteéaa; the rpading of “ti t is not quite clear. # The fourth pide has one syllable in excess, 


4 The last two syllables (si cha) are added below the line. 
५ 4 Bead Trittya k. : 43. Prabyésivyasi may be supplied. 
u The syllable bha is inserted below the line. 45 Road trittyd, 
44 Tho first pide is short by one syllable; read vipuli? ; or perhaps puna 145kask. 
‘The fourth pida has one syllable fn excess. Read tishfha. 
Originally written iritfyaf, afterwards corrected to Hitfyad. 
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8 udvigna iva dri&yaté—[I] Prathamá píioht—221 ^ Chal-ichs[lamei]dar 86 
sthànai dyifyaté samikulam” [|] ns ocha n-irambhas$ — káüryaih 
dukkhéna cha vimuchyaesà—[W] Dvitly& paicht—122 

4 Difah sarvvá samütekráni&'9 ktlsdharmmas kurushva ti [I] sukhah te na 57 
kAryahnActd tê na téshu kadi-chana: [N] Trittyé — paschf? 212 Pasu- 
vandhig4echs  yajfibih vai vividháneyakshasé tatha [1] 58 

5 farghyAn]i cha samriddhani disyast n=ñttra sathéayah [n] Trittyah patch! 

.212 [n] Prathama khart 112  Atikrántà perikléa ^ dukkhar oh=aiva 59 
saminatal [1] éubh-Asubhid=vipramukié si lûbhas=t gm- 

6 mupasthita — {I 

TRANSLATION. 
First Leaf: Reverse. 

Oth | Salutation to Nandirudrdévars | Salutation to the Achiryas! Salutation to févara ! 
Selutation to Manibhadra | Salutation to all Yakshas! Salutation to all Dévas. To Siva salu- 
tazion! To Shashth! salntation! To Prajdpati salutation! To Budra salutation! Salutation to 
Viiéravana | Salutation to the Murntas! Salutation | 

Let the dice fall for the purpose of the present object (£ e., of soothsaying)! Hili! Hili! 
Let them fall as marked by the pitcher, discus and elephant | 

By the truth of all the Siddhas, by the truth of all Schools, by their truth and true con- 
semsus let Biva declare what is lost\and perished, peace and trouble, gain and logs, victory and 
defeat, svihi! By SatyanArkyags, the Dévata, and by the Rishis, true is the oracle, trne is the 
diagram. Let the dice fall openly | gv&há i Let the truth be seen | 

(The efficacy of oracles and medical herba ..... ig far from untruth. In praise of the 
D4vate Vishnu.56) 

(Verse 1.) 444: Salutation to (thee) excellent man! JanArdana is well-pleased with thee. 
May all thy enemies be killed (if thou so desirest P) | 

(Verse 2.) A Navikki : 383: Thou experiencest neither sorrow nor fatigue; nor hast thou 
any 1987 of either high or low; 


Second Leaf : Obverse. 
... e.e... » thou wilt receive. 


(Verse 8.) L Even in the midst of the full enjoyment of all desires, one’s happiness engen- 
ders molestation ; (but) when it arises, God will ever allay thy fears. 

(Verse 4.) A Kalaviddhi : 111 : Thy intelligence is at fault; ...... ; the undertaking 
which thou oontemplatest will be fruitless, 

(Verse 5.) (The first) Bapafs : 443: Thon wilt quickly be delivered from all diseases, 
and thou wilt also obtain happiness; (but) the advantage which thou wilt attain, will be 
neither very great nor very small. 


(Verse 6.) The second B&pafa: 434 : I see a terrible effort’? (against those) with whom 
thcu hast a conflict, (but) the work will be fruitless on account of which thou enquirest, 








«9 The second påda is short by one syllable. Perhaps road dri£yat ts. 

m Probably read armitirdait. © Read dharmercah, 

® Either read kéryask H or kAryan if. Tho third páda is short by one syllable, 

© The tialiaisod words aro crossed out in the original. = Read vondA £d f - cha. 

. 9 The third pide has one syllable in excess. Omit fubha and read only afubhdd, ` 

P The bracketed portion is mutilated in the text ; and not quite intelligible tome; Of the syllables chenfeydeda. 
I ean make nothing. They should represeni-jho name of Mantra 444, "Us 

71.1.6. the throw of the dioe indiostee to mo the effort thou art making. - 


E 
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(Verso 7.) The third Sapata: 914: Thou contemplatest a meeting, (but) the fair-one 
does not join thee; thy body is heated with desire, (but) thou shalt obtain no enjoyment.¥ 

(Verse 8.) (The first Mall): 348: The peaceful enjoyment of pleasure and wealth, and the 
fulfilment of all desires will, in a very short time, be thine, and that for evor. 

(Verse 9.) (The second MAL) : 334: Thisisa valuable thing to ask, vis., happiness that 
promotes good will; by patience that great object (will be attained), but if thou art impatient, 
thou wilt not obtain it. 

(Verse 10.) (The third Malt) : 438: This is considered a great objeet by theo; (but) 
there is a much better object than that : a safe journey into foreign parts and a (safe) return to 
no's friends, 

(Verse 11.) (The first) Vahula: 324: Long lifo is a great thing; thou wilt not obtain 
this (which is) the best, (bat) thoa wilt obtain wealth in money and grain, and tools, and also 
enjoy ments. 

(Verse 12.) (The second) Vahula: 432: I see a place where thou hast determined to go 
from thenoe thou wilt safely®™ return with thy goods ; 

(Verge 13.) (The third) Vahula: 248: Manifold, I see, are the things thou doest in order 
to obtain many sons (P); (but) look forward to thy own happiness; thou wilt obtain all that. 

(Verse 14.) (The fourth) Vahula : 423: Manifold are thy successes, and all thy friends aro 
pleased; while othera™ onvy theo; 

Second Leaf: Reverse. 
thou wilt not envy them. 

(Verse 15.) (The fifth) Vahula : 842: Thou expeotest the return of thy friend, and thou 
foelest suref of success; (but) love is entertained reciproeally; why should he come? thou 
shouldst go. 

(Verse 16.) The first Küfa: 414: There is a quarrel with tho king, and that quite ruins 
thy dharma; (but) thou hast obtained thy advantage; therefore thou shouldst sololy attend to 
thy dharma 

(Verse 17) The socond Kata: 144: Unstoady is this thy place, nor comfortable, nora 
source of pleasure; (but) thou wilt get freo of it, even if thou art held fast. by a déva™: there 
is uo doubt about it 

(Verse 18.) The third Ktta: 441: There is comfort; thore is no fear; I see here also 
success ; thoa wilt enjoy women accomplished in the arts of love; from nowhere hast thou 
anything to fear. 

(Verse 19.) The first Bhadrá : 421: Thy ovils have disappeared ; thy offences are removed ; 
thou wilt overcome all thy enemies; tly gain is imminent. 

(Verse 20.) The second Bhadra: 214: In thy mind thou hast conceived a plan for tho 
purpose of obtaining the first place: (but) wait some time ; then it will fall into thy hands, 

(Vorae 21. The third Bhadraé: 142: Thou wilt obtain a virgin, 


Third Leaf: Obrerse. 


and wilt oonoiliate thy friend; the dóvatas will give thee wealth together with affection and 
good luck. 





= The negative particle is practically misplaced ; it must be oonstructod with the fourth pida. 

m I take muna in as-iapita to bo tho same as simya; or it may bo a misspelling for Jama. 

** Labhas! I take to bo the locativo singular of labkasa “ono who asks." 

© lit., taking thyself and thy goods.” I read arthaf=cha. Tho third påda isahort by one syllable, which 
may be mended by resolving the sandhi and reading ck-aiva arthaft-cha. 

© I take paras as an adverb “on the other side,” and pari as the abl. sing., for pertt. Or, pard may be taken 
as a verbal profix with s prikayishyast. 

€ Pord, nom. sing., so]. chintd. * Perhaps road dvibhi (ddwfbhih)*' by the dévas. 
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(Verse 22.) The fourth Bhadra: 241: Thou snfferest no loss whatever in thy business ; 
thou hast no causo of fear from the dóvatas; as thou doest thy duties, thou wilt receive (thy 
desires). 

(Vorse:—) (The fifth Bhadra :) 412 :% 

(Vorso 23.) (The first) Sakti: 341: Thou art planning & marriage™, and thou wilt 
son accomplish it, aud obtain an affectionate relative who will bestow on thee wealth and 
pasures. 

(Verse 24.) "The second Sakti: 134: Thou art planning 8 union, and that will soon come 
tc pass; the order has gone forth from the ASvina,” nor will it be anything unpleasant. 

(Verse 25.) The third Bakti : 413: I see that something extraordinary is at hand for thee 
ard also a gain; in thy household also there will be an unequalled increase : there is no doubt 
alout it. 

(Verse 26), The fourth Bakti: 814: Asa king who has overcome all obstacles thou wilt, 
well furnished with troops, conquer thy enemy and constantly rule the whole earth under thy 
siagle sway. ; 

(Vorse 97). The fifth Sakti: 481: Thou mayest not desire to have any friend, or thou 
mayest always delight in having a friend ; (but) whether thou.makost or dost not make friends, 
enmity comes without any cause. 

(Verse 28.) The sixth Sakti: 431: Thou meditatest a meeting; that will certainly come to 
pass; in ita proper time that object will be attained, and there will be no disappointment. 

(Verse 20.) (The first) Dundubhi: 321c.: What thing of thine is lost or perished, or stolen 
by thieves, or passed into other hands, that thou wilt recover after a not very long time. 

(Verse 30.) The second Dundubhi: 218: Whether thou art forsaken by friends, or 
whether thou art supported by friends, thou wilt obtain thy favourite objects, in spite of the 
ervy of the dévatas. 

Third Leaf: Reverse. 

(Verse 31.) The third Dundubht: 183: I see that thou enjoyest health of body at the 
present time ; from the worship of the dévatas thon obtainost this rest. 

- (Verse 32.) The fourth Dundubhi ; 281 : I see that thou hast a grievous quarrel with thy 
ensmies ; (but) thou wilt suffor no harm from it, and wilt overcome thy adversary. 

(Verse 83.) The fifth Dundubht : 812 : I see that thou wilt make a very good acquisition ; 
moreover 8 son will be born to thee; thy wished-for desires thou wilt obtain : there is no doubt 
atout it. ` 

- (Verse 84) The sixth Dundnbht: 123 : Thy mind is much perplexed; thy position is , 
urstable ; only wait one month ; then thou wilt obtain happiness. 

(Verse 35.) The first Vrishs : 442: Whatever there is in thy house, cattle, grain and 
money, thou shouldst distribute among the Brdhmans; thy advancement is (then) near 
at hand. 

(Verse 86.) The second Vrishs : 244: Thou art planning a meeting, and thy beloved is 
far away ; (bnt) the fulfilment of all thy desires will oome to pass in & not very long time. 

(Verse 37.) The third Vrishs : 424: Thou wilt suffer grievous bondage, but thou wilt 
regain thy place; thou wilt bave thy reward and wilt also have peace. 

(Verse 38.) The first Préshya : 





This verse, being Mantra 419, is wanting is the M8. 

© Parhaps parigraha may be intended bo be more general: ‘ possoasion of things." 

1 Arminai I take bo be intended for Aévinat, the lost akahara may be supplied by reading either avim-aioa 
(i. 3., afvund doa) or afvinaíretkrit4, As the Aévins are always two, probably the latter reading is correct, though 
an unusual formation. The Afvins are givers of luck. L4 bÀ4 refers to the writing of a max s fate on his skull 
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Fourth Leaf: Obverse. 


422 : If thou desirest knowledge or...... , (but) gittest idly at home, thou wilt be alto- 
gethor unsuccessful | 

(Verse 39.) The second Préshyé : 242 : The thing that thou hast thought of,......... 
., i$ will not accomplish that business with regard to which thou enquirest. 

(Verse 40.) The third Préshya : 224: The speech which thon hast meditated for the sake 
of that thiug, it will bring to pass the acquisition of the thing for thee : there is no doubt about 
it. 

(Vorso 41.) The first Viti: 332: Thou hast never to take any trouble, and art olever in 
thy businoss; thou wilt not suffer any misfortune, and wilt overcome thy adversaries. 

(Vorso 42.) The second Vit : 823 : Thou wilt nob meet the object of thy advantage, and 
wilt moet with disappointment; (but) go quickly to another place, (and) thou wilt obtain very 
great happiness, 

(Verso 43.) The third Viti: 238: I see thy purpose; it is with reference to some biped 
(inan P); it will come to pass for thee as surely as the edict of the deity. 

(Verso 44.) The first Karna: 114: Thou wilt be honoured with all ceremonies ; and 
good fortune, posco und the requisites of & king thou wilt obtain; it will take place after a 
not very long time. š 

(Verse 45.) Tho second Karns: 141; By the aot of God it has been destroyed, and thy 
wholo property p DEP š 


Fifth Leaf: Obverse. 


(Verse 46.) The third Karna: 411: Thou meditatest going on a journey, but thou wilt 
meot with misfortune; (thou wilt return) with thy business unfinished: there is no donbt 
abont it. 

(Verse 47.) The first Saja: 322: Thon wilt defeat all thy enemies, bub thou hast (one 
powerful adversary; thou wilt first meet with suceess, (but) afterwards thou wilt suffer 
Borrow. 

(Verse 48.) The second Baj&: 232: Thou dost not understand business, and thon wilt 
suffer regret; but there will be a gain to thee, for thy dévatA is favourable. 

(Verse 49.) The third Saja: 223: A most serious danger of thy life has passed away ; thy 
safety is solely due to the favour of the dévatas. 

(Verse 50.) The first Kana : 831: The safety of thy person, profit and wealth are within 
thy grasp, and prosperity is at hand as sure as the word of God. 

(Verse SF.) The second Kana Tantra: 313: Thou expeotest health and abundant power : 
there is no doubt about it; thou wilt certainly obtain prosperity, and abundant pleasures algo. 

(Verse 52.) The third Kana-Tantra : 183: Thou speakest the untruth sometimes, (and 
thou showest always ill-will to thy friend; but wait, and by the favour of the dévatas there 
will be prosperity. 

Fifth Leaf : Reverse. 

(Verge 53.) The first Chufichuna : 811 : I see that after s not very long time thou wilt be 
deprived of thy pleasures; (but) thou wilt obtain &nother suitable place ; do not give way to 
despondency. 

(Verse 54.) The second Chufichuns : 131 : Wealth and perfection : these two, and also 
family and rank, and all thy (other) desires thou wilt obtain, as surely as the word of God. 

(Verse 55.) The third Ohufichung : 113 : Thou arb deprived of thy money and (forsaken) 
by thy friends and well-wishers, it appears to me as if thou wert troubled in thy mind about 
relief. ; 
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(Verse 56.) The first Pañohi : 221: I see that thy position is unsafe and troubled; never 
mind | thou shouldst undertake some business, and tliou shalt be delivered from thy misfortune. 

(Verse 57.) The second Pañohi: 122: All regions are attacked alike; observe thon a 
seazonable line of conduct; otherwise thou wilt not heve either happiness or business in them 
at eny time. 

(Verse 58.) The third Pafich!: 212: Animal sacrifices and many other sacrifices thon 
wil sacrifice ; and complete oblations thou wilt give : there is no doubt abont it, 


(Verse 59.) Thy first Khari: 112: Thy troubles have paased away and thy misfortune 
likewise ; thou art delivered from thy unlucky ster; thy prosperity is at hand. 


THR INSORIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 
BY B. SENART, MEMBRH DE L'INSTITUT DH FRANOR, 
Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.O.8., and revised by the Author. 
(Continued from page 108.) 
OHAPTER IV. (continwed) 
THE AUTHOR AND THE LANGUAGE OF THH INSCRIPTIONS, 
PART IL — THE LANGUAGE! (CONTINUED). 


IL — THE GHNWRAL OHARACTER OF THE LANGUAGE; ITS HISTORIOAL 
POSITION. 


We have now passed in review the majority of the grammatical phenomena which are 
presented by the inscriptions of Piyadasi, in their different versions. But that is not sufficient. 
It if on account of the light thrown by them on more general facts, that these particular data 
mors especially claim our interest. We have now reached a stage at which we oan investigate 
them» larger problems. Two points of view at once present themselves to us, socording as 
we consider, either direotly the condition of the language of which specimens are supplied 
by the inscriptions, or indirectly the general question of the linguistio state of affairs at the 
period, to which our texts bring us back. Tho first problem, again, may be looked at in two 


* The reading here is corrupt; but this meaning seems to be plain. 

1 In the original Frenoh edition I stated at the conclusion of this study, and I now beg to repeats it at ones hare 
at the beginning, that I never intended, when writing these chapters, to examine under all their different aspects 
the vsxed questions about Sanskrit and its history to which they refer. I only wished to bring to light a number 
of fasts — either directly derived from the most ancient epigraphic records or at least connected with them — 
whick to my mind are indeed highly important and which possess direct bearing upon the final settlement of these 
prob-ems, 

While proceeding along this track, I considered it useful to advance resolutely to the ultimate conclusions 
to which it seamed to me to lead, without dwelling, at least for the time, on the difficulties to which they might 
give rise, or the conflicts with other lines of argument in which they might result or appear to result. No one, 
I hops, will contend that the conflict escaped me, or that I meant to dispose of the points in question before 
having previously settled it one way or the other. But, on this ocoasion, I have not undertaken a task so vast and 
a0 coriprehensive. On a ground so thickly overgrown, and so imperfectly surveyed, I fancy it may be advantageous 
to purh on lines of reconnoitring straight forward, in what to some may appear a rather adventurous way. It 
is higaty desirable that those who start from other paints of view, and who propose to follow more direct or more 
beaten paths, should not be too dogmatic, nor dispose in too summary a manner of these side-explorations. 

These brief remarks have & two-fold aim. Wor one, I wish to preven’ any misconceptions, and also to check 
oritic sms which, — probably by my own fault, — the present essay has called forth, and which I cannot find to be 
justifed or to be based upon an adequate, faithful rendering of my views. Secondly, they will explain why, after 
meverr] years, I hare allowed it to appear again in {ts original tenor. Such changes as have been made in this 
translation concern only minor points; they aim at nothing bub doing away with expressions which were either 
equiv=on] or too absolute, so as to mislead the reader as to what J really mean, Everyone knows how easily the 
preoosupskion of ono leading ides may carry eren a cautious writer to an accidental use of erpremsions or state- 
mente which may distort in some way his real thought, and let it appear too affirmative, or too exclusive. I have 
tried ny best #0 obviate this danger in the present, in the main, unaltered reproduction of this amay, 
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different ways. And, to sum up, we have to examine; (1), whether the monuments dis- 
0059 differences of dialect in the strict sense of the word ; (2), if beside dialootio pecu- 
Harities properly so called, they do not exhibit other peculiarities based on differences 
in the systems of orthography; and (8) if it is possible to draw, from the philological 
facts supplied by our texts, conclusions regarding the contemporary condition of the 
religious or learned, the Vedio or Behskrit language. This would be the most logical 
order in which to deal with the matter, but I propose to disouss the second point first; so as 
to render the explanation, I hope, both clearer and shorter 


About one fact there oan be no doubt: —Our inscriptions do not pretend to invariably 
represent in their integrity the sounds of the spoken language. 


Proofs of this abound. The most general is that nowhere do they observe the rule of 
doubling homogeneous consonants. 


It cannot, I think, be doubted that the doubling of consonants, resulting from asaimilation, 
e.g., tth in atthe for asti, vva in sevva for sarva, &o., was really observable in pronunciation. It 
must have been the case no loss at this epoch, than in the more recent period when it was 
graphically represented. Moreover, inthe case of doubling 8 nasal, the duplication is duly 
marked by means of anusvfra, sa in dhahma; and in several words, the sporadio prolongation 
of the preceding vowel, as in dhdéma for dharma, hdsai for *barshyati, odsa for varshe ia only 
an equivalent method, largely used to the present day, of expressing & real duplication. The 
same procedure is followed in texts of more recent date, as at Kanhëri (No. 15), where, m 
a single inscription, I find dhdma, pávate, sdva, ádha. 


But this is not all. The inscriptions in Indo-Beotrian characters, whether of the time 
of Aédka or subsequent to him, do not distinguish graphically the long and the short vowels, 
This omission might be explained by the want of appropriate signs, but these signs would have 
been easy to create in an alphabet which has formed itself with the aid of so many conscious and 
learned additions. If these signs have not been added, it is certain that but amall importance was 
attavhed to rendering exactly the various shades of pronunciation. The necessary signs existed 
in the Southern Alphabet, though neither ab Khilsi, nor, I believe, at Bairkt or Ripnath, were 
they used for the f or for the @ So far as regards Khálsi, this might be accounted for by the 
influence of the north-west, which manifests itself here in several phenomena; bat the fact would 
none the lees remain that this practice shows not an exact imitation of the pronunciation, 
but an orthographical system which, at least in some measure, neglects it, Even the versions 
which do distinguish the long vowels, display so many inaccuracivs that they themselves bear 
Witness to the little oare which was taken in making the distinction 

One of two things is evident, Hither the distinction between long and short vowels 
survived in the current language, and the texts noted it insufficiently, or it had become lost 
in speech, and they endeavoured to restore ib in writing. Both hypotheses would thus indicate a 
lax attention to the exact representation of sounds, and the second also a characteristic tendency 
towards a learned orthography. 

Other inconsistencies lead us to an analogous oonolusion, 

The diphthong at has disappeared in all the Prükrit dialects with which we are acquainted, 
and ib ig no lees a stranger to the inscriptions of Piyadasi. Yet Girnar gives us an example: 
théra, Skr. sthevira, is there written thatra, and in one passage treyÓdaéa is spelt traidasa, Oar’ 
we believe that the diphthong, lost elsewhere, has survived in these two unique instances P 
Must we not clearly recognise here = half-learned orthography, inspired by the memory of the 
atymologioal origin P 

2 Unies otherwise siméed, I cite the eure insceiptlons by the numbers of the Archeological Survey of Western 
Inca, Vols. IV. and V. 
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I: is a universal rule in the Prikfit, both in the dialects of the inscriptions and in the 
literary languages, that before anusvára s long vowel becomes short. In four or five instances, 
however, the long vowel of Sanskrit is retained: ydiduh (VIII, 1), susrusatásh (X, 2), anuvi- 
dhiyatém (ibid.), ssnaoksrdi (XIII, 7) a$ Girnar. It is plain that we have here purely and 
simply an orthography influenced by the learned language. 


These last instances are mere accidents, but they enable us to judge better regarding those 
in which variations of orthography more nearly balance each other. In g certain number of 
consomantal groups composed of a mute and an r, instead of the disappearance of the r, com- 
pensated for by the doubling of the mute, we find at Girnar the etymological spelling, pra, 
tra, sra, rva, instead of pa (ppa), ta (Ha), sa (sse), o (vva). This spelling is by no means 
fixed, — as may be seen from a reference to the text of any single edict, — &nd it would 
be of little interest to quote here all the instances, one by one. It will be sufficient to 
state shat we have the spelling pra about 45 times, as against the spelling pa 25 times: for 
tra, 8C times ta, 20 times éra: for roa, rva and va each about an equal number of times: for 
bra, once bra, against 6 or 7 times ba: 0008 sra (for rea, réa), against once sa. Is it possible 
to contend that such an indifference represents the real spontaneous condition of the 
populer idiom, and that pronunciations corresponding to such different stages of phonetic decay, 
and taat side by side in the same words, belonged actually to the same period of the normal 
development of the language P If it were possible to have any doubts on the point, it would 
be suicient to refer to later facts in the linguistic history. When we read, in Hindi, 
priya beside piya, puíra beside púta, brdhmana beside bémhana, we have no hesitation. We 
know that the first of each of these pairs is an instance of learned orthography : that it is only 
a tatsama, that is to say, a wotd borrowed direct from Saiskrit, and restored to the current of 
the language. When in an inscription of the 24th year of VAsithtputa Pulum&yi (Karli No. 22, 
A. BS.» we meet side by side the spellings puttasya, sÓvasakasya, vathaeasya, and budhara- 
khitası, upásakasa, prejd, parigah4, we are confident that these genitives in asya, this spelling 
of prcjd, cannot, at such a period, have represented the true pronunciation of the people; that 
there also they are íeisawas. How can we avoid drawing the same conolngion from facts 
which, although more ancient, are none tho less strictly analogous P 


I: is therefore certain that these sanskritized forms do not represent the actual stage of the 
contemporary phonetic decay. One point, however, appears to be open to some doubt. The 
tatsamas of the modern languages actually enter into circulation, and that with either the 
ancient pronunciation, or with an approach to it. They are words of special origin, but at the 
same time real words of the current speech. Tho tatsamas of Mixed Benskpit are, on the other 
hand, purely orthographioal, for they belong to & purely literary language. That is to say 
while, in the modern tongues, the loans from the ancient language only deal with bases, and 
consequently have no effect on the grammar, in the Sanskrit of the Géthds, the imitations 
extend even to the inflexions, ४. e. to elements which would escape any arbitrary action of the 
learned in & really living language. u 

Ih whioh of these two categories are we to class the tatsamas of PiyadasiP We must, I 
think, consider them in the same light as those of the dialect of the Githds, and recognise 
them as ‘orthographic’ tatsamas, The examples given above show that little heed was 
paid t accurately representing the pronunciation and that the etymological form was readily 
adopted in cases in which the vulgar pronuncintion must have been markedly different 
That s in itself a strong reason, but we shall see, besides, that the classical language had not 
yet bean so developed into practical application at this epoch as to allow us to assume that it 
could have penetrated into the stream of popular use. Moreover, in the different versions of 
the texts, the proportion of these tatsamas is very unequal. If it were & cage of forms readopted 
into ctrrent speech, such an inequality would be surprising; it is more easily explained by a 





3 I shall refer to the disloot of the G4thâs or Mixed Sanskrit in the following ohxpier. 
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looal predominance of a special orthographical system, or rather of special orthographioal 
tendencies 


Tbe observations which still remain for me to make are of a kind to add further proof to 
these conclusions 


The orthography of Kapur di Giri, as in Sanskrit, distinguishes the three sibilanta, s, £ sh, 
Is it really the caso that the dialect of this region retained a distinction which, if we are to 
judge from the parallel versions, was lost everywhere else? It is sufficient to record the irregu- 
larities &ocumule£ed in the distribution of these gibilante, to oonvinee the’ reader that moth ng 
of the sort oocurred. 


We read é instead of sh in manusa (II, 4; 5) beside manusha (XIII, 6), and in the futures 
which are formed in jah for shgati. We have « for sh in ySeu (XII, 4), arabhiyisu (T, 2), beside 
siramisht, &o., in abAisita, which is never written abhishita ; and for š in anusichano (XIU, 2); 
simachariya (XILL, 8), srésta (I, 2) ; sh for s m pastshashu (ILL, 6), skasku (XIII, 8); & for £in 
anufasanad (LV, 10), amusosissihti (ibid.). It cannot be imagined that this confusion may be 
referred to the real usage of the local dialect. It oan only be accounted for by one theory, 
the only one which explains analogous mistakes, whether in manuscripts or in more modern 
Basükrit inscriptions. The error of the engraver or of the scribe arises in both cages from she 
fact that he has before him a learned spelling, in the application of which he cannot be 
guided by the usage of the current dinleot, because the distinctions he has to deal w th 
are strangera to it. The looetive pashskashu, a olumay ‘imitation of looatives in éshu, is 
very characteristic as illustrating the way’ in: whioh the sibilante were used at Kapur di 
Giri 


The faot mast not be lost sight of that this method of writing is not an isolated examp.e; 
it is borne’ witness to by other parallel ones, which leave us in no doubt as to what conoldsiens 
we are to draw from ib. It is certain that the distinction between the sibilantes did not exist 
in the dislect of the western coast; yet that does not prevent us finding all three at Nasik 
(Nos, 1 & 2, A. B. iv, 114), in dedications, which in every other respect are couched in pure 
Hrákrit, not even in mixed Sahakyit.: As at Kapur di Giri, a mistake, sakasa for éakasa, ia th3re 
to warn us as to the true charadter of this use, It is the same in No. 27 of Kanhéri (A. 8, v. 
85), in which the pretension to learntd orthography leads to such forms as dunhdnash, sárvvakat 
od nat 

In the instanoos which we have just passed in review, we may perhaps be allowed to 
hositate as to the origin of the spelling, though not as to the sound which it represents or is 
intended to represent; the problem becomes more thorriy when we consider dertain orthogra- 
phical phonomens, which express accurately neither the learned form, nor the form adopted -in 
popular usage; — which oan, in some respects, be considered es intermediate between these two 
poles of linguistic movement 

Dr. Pischel‘ has correctly pointed out that, a Kapur di Giri, the words which I heve, 
according to precedent, transcribed as dharma, darit, dariana, barmaye, varsha purva, &o., are 
really written dhrama, drasana, &o.,the r being joined to the consonant dh, d, &o, He adds that. 
here, as in the ooin-logends which observe the seme method of spelling, this writing certainly 
represents à dialectic peculiarity, and that the people for whom the tables of Kapur di Giri ware 
inscribed, actually pronounced the word as dhrama, prwos, &o. At this point I am unable to 
agree with his d»ductions, 


He bases his argument specially on certain readings, such ss mruga, equivalent to striga. in 
the first edict of Kapur di Giri, graha and dridhe, equivalent to grids and dridhe in-the lfih, 
peripr&okha, equivalent fo pariprichohha in the Bth, vrachad, equivalent to vriksha, in the 2nd ecict 
of Gitnar. He compares the forms rw, ri, rd, taken by thé vowel [४ in several modern dialeota 

— eon SS — ee 
° i9 4 Ging. Gel. Anzeigen, 1851, p. 1816. I ` 
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I think that this comparison, unless I am much mistaken, goes directly contrary to his oon- 
cinsion, Modern forms like graha, grika, mraga, mraiiga, mriga, by the sido of which we also find 
others such es mirga, &o., are in no way direct derivatives of the Saiskyit mriga, but are 
teteamas; that is, nothing but simple equivalente of the form mriga, grika, which itself is 
also used in the modern languages. They are only instances of such approximate spelling 
ak could be realized with the elements really existing in the popular language, instead of 
berrowing from the learned language a special sign, corresponding to & special pronunciation 
waich has coasod to exist for more than two thousand years. In both cases, the situation is 
not only analogous, but is identical. I offer for both, one and the same explanation, — that 
which is incontestable for the more recent one: in mraga, grahe, drigha, vrackka of the inscrip- 
ticns, I cau see, as in mriga, graha, dradha, vrakshe or crachha of existing languages, only tatec- 
mes, loans really taken from the learned language, but represented by an orthography which, by the 
absence (whether voluntary or not is of little importance at the present stage of the inquiry) of 
the sign for the vowel ri, was condemned to tentative and approximative devices. These 
examples in no way argue against my method of treating the groups dhr, pr, &c., in the words 
which I have quoted. On the contrary, they present certain precedents of a return towards the 
ksroed language, operating even at the price of imperfect orthographical expediente. It x 
eruotly in the same light that we mast consider the spellings which now occupy us. 

In the first place, the state of affairs at Kapur di Giri, so far as concerns consonantal 
compounds including an r, strongly resembles thas which we have established for Girnar. We 
find there peti beside praji (also prati and peíri), saca, savaira, by the sido of sarvd, sarvan, 
sarsatra, &o. Without attempting to compile exact statistica, the fact is, in 8 general way, 
indisputeble. It is natural to deduce from it the same conclusions as those to which we have 
cone with regard to Girnar. We must not, therefore, treat the orthographical peculiarities of 
thia language with absolute rigour. If the r in the words which we are discussing, is taken 
from the learned language by an arbitrary artifice of writing, why should we be astonished that 
the writers should have allowed themselves gome liberty in the manner of representing it, 
whan they kave just as often taken the liberty of omitting it altogether? In Hindl the 
spelings dAnrama, karems, gaxdhrava, in no way correspond to-any peculiar phonetic pheno- 
mena, but are merely equivalent modes of writing the tafsamas dharma, barma, gandharve. 


Mr. Beames (Comper. Gram. I, 321) has quoted in the ancient Hindi of Chand, spellings 
such as érabda ( = serva), dáramma ( — dharma), séoranna (== swvaras), brana ( == varga), 
braarand ( = vargand), prabata ( = parvata),. kramma ( — barma), brana ( = karna), &o. I 
do mot think thst thess examples can be appealed to against the argument, which I here maintain. 
It ic more than clear that all these spellings were, at the time of Chand, loans taken from the 
vooubulary of the learned language. The doubling of the consonant in §rabls, bramma, &o., 
sufficiently proves that the trae pronunciation of the people was jabba, kamma, &o. Different 
motives, metrical or otherwise, may have suggested these spellings, but they prove nothing as 
to tae real pronunciation. Far from being contrary to my opinion, they supply, at a distance 
of come ñfseen hundred years, a phenomenon, strictly comparable with that which we have 
shown to exist at Kapur di Giri. This resemblance of methods is explicable by the resemblance 
of tbe conditions which oalled them into being. In each case we have s language, which, not 
having as yet a regulated system of spelling, sttempta, with groping and uncertainty, to 
spproximate itself, by the simplest means available, to the practice of a language which 
enjcys a higher degree of reverence. 


Tf we consider the facta by themselves, would this change of dharma to dhrame, of ptrva to 
prez, of barma to brama be likely or probable? I think not. Alongside of preva, thero is at 
least ono passage (VI, 14), in which it seams clear that we must read purva. Bo also we find 
- ^C that ooin& wrote yarma alongside of dreama; that by the side of drasana at Kapur di Giri, we 
bave, a Girnar, an example of darsana. The form which all these words have invariably taken 
in ths popular pronunciation, dicione, purva, kaikana, vassa or cdsa, do., depends uniformly on 
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a former pronunciation, dharma, and not dhrama, varsa and not vrasa &c. If people saic 
arva, why should they have said pruva P 


We should doubtless be glad to discover with certainty the cause of theese. inconsistencies ; 
but oar hesitation in this respect proves nothing against conclusions, which appear to me to bə 
satisfactorily proved. It is no use counting all tho variations in the mode of writing: by tha 
side of sarva, we frequently have sava; mita beside mitra, puta beside pira, &o., &o.; wo finc 
written kirti, aud vadhati, vadAita, &o. It is not surprising that, in an orthography which is 
the arbitrary imitation of a learned pronunciation, a certain approximation should have 
appeared sufficient. The example of Girnar proves that we must not take the phonetic value of 
the signs too strictly. It is clear that in $ J and in qj. & the same charaoter & signifies 
at one time, vra, and at another time rva. Reasons of graphic convenience may have hac 
their share of influence. A cursive sign for r following 8 consonant had been fixed at this epoch 
but they had not fixed one for an r preceding one. It is easy to prove this m the more recens 
inscriptions. They retained the firat sign, and invented a new one for the second case (of 
the inscription of Suë Vihar.*) The direct combination of the characters 9 and `], *j and Y 
was sufficiently easy and symmetrical, but the combination of 9 with Y; 7 60. being more 
complicated, gave greater opportunities for confusion. Without doubt such & consideration 
can only have been a secondary one, but the special conditions under which, as I have pointed 
out. this spelling was applied with its etymological tendency, are precisely such as to make 
its action admissible. They rendered much lees urgent both the invention of a new sign, und. . 
the ase of compound letters whioh might be awkward to engrave. j 


We are thus led to recognise in certain oases a graphic method, which not only does no- 
faithfully represent the real pronunciation, but which in endeavouring to approximate itself te 
etymological writing, troats it with a certain amount of freedom, This forms a very useful 
basis from which to judge, what is, in my opinion, a more difficult case. I refer to the groupa 
le dg, and &, at Girnar, regarding which I regret to find that my conclusions did not mee 
with the conourrence of Dr. Pischel. This difference of opinion renders it necessary for ma 
to complete tho observations outlined on pages 20 and 29 of the Introduction to Vol. T. of the 
original work. 


It is quite clear, as Dr. Pischel allows, that the appearapoe of the group ly will not help 
us to deoide between the transcription pia, and the transoription tpa. Every one agrees in reac- 
ing & sf and dy si. The exact position of the sign is therefore irrelevant. All the more hax 
the question embarrassed the various commentators, and they have successively proposed variows 
readings. The arguments invoked in favour of pia are far from convincing me. I cannot 
admit that the form appá for diman! presupposed an intermediate aptá. The group pt regularly 
gives # in Príkpit, as in gutta. It is tp which gives pp, as in uppala. Now apa is the varz 
form which the most modern inscriptions of the west, near Girnar, regularly give us for dimar, 
and I do not think that any one would suggest a pronunciation apíá as necessarily intermediato 
between dimd and atid. It is in tho same way that okattáró is derived directly from chatvdre, 
like saita from miva, and aiia from ated for fimá. If, under the influence of # the # of «tvi 
can have become a p, the same phenomenon is equally explicable in ohatparé for chalváró, and 
éraBkitpd for £rabkitv&.. . 

———— n F MTM MM MM0MM8 

5 For example Ay ~-rya. We cateh, I think, this new notation in course of formation in instances such as ths 
sign = 71४4 (arkAériyasa) of the coins of Archehios (af. Salle, Die Nachf. Alesandere, p. 113). i 

© Note by transiator.—The following extzacts-from the shatistioal portion of this chapter, preriowaly publishoc, 
sce ante, pp. 8 and 10. will assist the reader in following the argument. I 

Grawan.—tm booomes tp in dtpa-, XII, 8,4,5,6. 

tv belomes: tp : wiishApd, XIV, 6; drebkitpd, I, 3; chatptri, XIII, 3 dasayitpá, IV, 4; Mtaipd, YI, 11, 

pierit Hip, Y, 4; juddipenf, X, 1; ts booomes t in satiyaput?, II, 2. - 

Karun m Grmr.—im becomes t in ata”, XIT, passim. 

tv beomes f. 
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This being said, while I uphold the transcription tps, After Burnouf and (as Dr. Pischel 
very properly reminds me) Signor Ascoli, I admit that I ‘can produce no decisive facts 
to prove that this spelling represents something different from its apparent pronunciation. 
Neithet the use, which Dr. Kern has pointed out, of tho Javanese spelling of the group 
tp tò express simply tbe sound it, nor the analogous instances, have any demonstrative force. 
Nevertheless, the phonetic conditions which Girnar displays in other respects are not such as 
to lead us to believe that at this epoch, the contact of two mutes, like tp, could have been 
tolerated by the language without assimilation, Several traits, which would seem to prove the 
more archaic character of the language of Girnar, disappear if we consider them in their true 
ight as simple graphic restorations, and it would be very improbable that a language which so 
invariably assimilates mutes when they are primitive, as in samata, guti, &o., should have, at 
zhe same time, preserved their original power for groups of secondary mutes, resulting from 
an earlier phonetic alteration, Without, therefore, being in & position to furnish categorical 
groof of my opinion, I cannot refrain from being impressod with this belief that the group tp 
at Girnar representa pp as ita real pronunciation, the etymological origin of whioh is shadowed 
Zorth in the writing by an artifloe, whioh has, so to speak, been arrested half way. 


As regards the groups sf, sk I have the same good fortune to be in'aooord with Signor 
Ascoli, and the same regrets that I cannot agree with Dr. Pischol. I know, and I have expreasly 
stated, that Hémachandra (LY, 290, 291) teaches in Mágadh! the spellings sf for #fa and shfh 
of Sanskyit, and st for sth and rth.’ Dr, Pisohel draws attention to the fact thatthe AMpichchha- 
cat? hes forms like bhaéfaka, chiffedt, I do not wish to insist upon reasons which depend. 
somewhat on individual impression; but I cannot easily believe in dialectic forms such as 
2४818 for pa[fe, esta for artha. They are phonetic modifications so isolated, as far as I can 
aee, on Hindd soil that if seems to me very dificult to Admit their existence; but I recognize 
zhat such & ecruple has no demonstrative force. We shall at least see from what I shall have 
ocoasion to say regarding the Prakyit of the grammarians, that they åre entitled to but very 
weak authority as regards the exact state of the popular language, above all at the epoch with 
"rhich we are now dealing ; and here, for example, the evidenco of Hémachandra may very well 
5e taken-as only indicating the more or less’ accidental retention, the more or less arbitrary 
application, of an archaic spelling. At the same time it must be remembered that the facts 
zhus quoted, agree but imperfectly with those with whioh it is desired to compare them. 
Aémachandra mentions this spelling as peculiar to Migadht, and we are asked to recognise it 
again at the other end of Indis, in Suráshtrn ; we do not find it anywhere in the other versions 
ef our inscriptions, which, owing to several significant traita, the nominative in £, the substitu. 
tion of I for r, may fairly claim relationship with Mágadhf. This is not of a nature to give 
strength to the authority of the grammarians, st least as regards their geographical terminology. 








Y Mote by translator.—As this is not printed together with the statistical portion of the chapter which has 
&lready been given anis, pp. 3, 4 and pp. 10, 11, the following extracts from that portion will assist, the reader to 
understand what follows. 

GHRXNAR, — th becomes sf in usidna, VI, 9, 10. 

rth becomes th, as atha, passim. 

shir becomes # : rdstika V, 5. I 

shih becomes sj | adhistina, V, 4} efsi, TV, 10; mistdna, IX, 6; tistowts, IV, 91 tisttya, VI, 18. 

& ls preserved: asti passim, &0, ; — ft becomes af in amuscati, VII, 4, al. 

sth becomes & in gharastani, XII, 1 | — and sf in sta, VI, € 
Karur DI Giri. 

tt becomes cerebratised into f under thè inftuenes of an round, in dharmavajash, XIII, 10  wivatiya, IX, 19. 

HÀ la written both tà and th in utháne, VI, 15. 

rth usually gives na th (ctha, passim), but-also th (7४७, IX, 20; anathéshu, V, 19). 

shir is written st in rastikana, V, 19, 

ahh Is written fh in rfjha IV, 10; th in tit, LX, 90, adhthan4, V, 13; and st inerdeta, 1, 3, and tistiti, IV, 10. 

# remains unchanged, whether written with the tpectat eign to which Dr, Bühler appears to hare given its 
tiuo value, or with the group st aa in sohstuta, IX, 19. 

sth beoomen th: obirethitiba, V, 181 grahnths, XIII, 4; und also fk, grahathani, XII, 1. 
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The groupe which the grammarian expressly writes sf, with the dental s (of. Büira 289), the 
Mrichchhakajf, extending the use of the palatal £ peculiar to Mágadhi, writes éf, and the verb 
wehthatt, for which the spelling chtsh{Aadi is expressly enjoined by Sdira 298, is written in the 
drame chtéadt (Pischel, loo. cit.), Between the grammarian and our inscriptions there is a still 
wider discord: {f is no more written sf at Girnar, than rth is written st. 


The mere observation of facts such as those which exist at Girnar would be sufficient to 
awaken our scruples, I find it diffloult to believe, as Dr. Pisohel hes ingeniovaly suggested, 
that the absence of the aspiration in sfita and sésfe, are a direct inheritance from the 
primitive period which existed before the birth of the secondary aspiration of Vedio 
Beüskrit. Should we further conclude that the word sresia at Kapur di Giri (lst edict) is 
also & witness of this same period, when the sibilant sk and the other oerebrals had not as yet 
developed P As for claiming the same antiquity for the Pali form alfa (equivalent to arta) for 
artha, the uniform use of the aspirate in all our versions is far from. favouring this conjecture. 
In any case, the Pali spelling atta being uniformly absent from al! our inscriptions cannot be 
relied npon as a basis for the archaio origin of the } in sfita. I therefore consider thet I am 
right in doubting whether the popular pronunciation had really eliminated the aspiration, in a 
case in which, ag everyone knows, as everyone can judge by 8 reference to Prákrit orthography, 
the consonant is invariably aspirated, even when ihe aspiration is not original, 1.6., when 
Satskyit does not write it as aspirated. Is it really to be believed that the people pronounced 
«sféne (Girnar, VI, 9, 10), when the assimilated form wtthdna is the only one used, even in the 
learned language and in ita system of etymological spelling? If they really did pronounce 
s{éna, sfita, can wstdna be considered as anything but a purely orthograpbical approximation 
to these words, guided and determined by the feeling of etymology P The forms anusasfi (for 
anusasti, the only probable one) beside sewuitwte, gherasidnt (instead of sjáni), beside stita, and 
at Kapur di Giri, srésta (instead of érésfe) by the side of éré(Kas (IV, 10), tistitt beside ithé.and 
adaithana (V, 12; al.) dépisia beside ajka (= ashfew) are as many errors which it would be 
hard to explain if we considered the orthography as an actual expression of the existing 
pronunciation. 

Now, Girnar is comparatively near the tract which furnishes us numerous inscriptions for 
the period following. Would it not be surprising that in none of them, not even in the most 
ancient, at Safichf and at Nandghat, has a single trace of so significant a dialectic peculiarity 
been discovered P What we do find is at Báficht (No. 160), the proper name dÀAemasthiri, 
while in all the analogous instances, sSfhin,® &o., the assimilation is carried ont, Again at 
Karli (No. 22), ina text of the time of Vasithiputs SAtakani, we find Mtarughasth[s]tay[8], 
beside ntfhité. In this instance forms such as puttasya, sóvausaberya beside budhkarakhitase, 
vpásalasa, leave no doubt as to the nature of the spelling. We have here a text couched half 
im Prikyit, half in mixed Saüskpit, and we know, without any hesitation, that the spelling 
sthits is a tateama, or, which comes to the same thing, an instance of learned orthography. Does 
not ali analogy, every probability, oompel us to accept the same conoluaion for Girnar P 


It is true that this mede of writing, ४ and «f, appears at Girnar with 8 certain regularity, 
but this should not mislead us, after the facts which we have already pointed out regarding 
groups whith contain an r. I maintain that st and 4j are conservative methods of spelling the 
groups tth and {th which arise in Prákyit from a dental or cerebral sibilant followed by its 
mute. They have been extended to groups originating from stà and shfA (that is to say a dental 
or cerebral sibilant followed by an aspirated. mute) for the very simple reason that, in the 
assimilation of Prikyit these groupe result in the same pronunciation as do sf and sf, From 





* I do not speak of chilathitike in the insarip&on of Piyadasi, Ibis in Méyadht, and, as we shall ses, cannot 
be taken as an authority for the local dialect. 

* At Kapur di Giri, the analysis, st, which Dr. Bühler has proved for a sign hitherto generally road th, has 
drawn the spelling of the word srerta from ita isolation : but the inconsistencies which have been cited above in the 
tramscriptions of the Banakriš groups sh, sih, skill remain mot one whit fesa characterisélo and instructive. 


ETT 
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this point of view, anomalies like xs/ána and anxsasfi can bo easily explained. wafdna is 
only another way of spelling «jfhdea. The oerebralization, for which axwfásti supplies no 
pretext, could creep into the pronunciation .of anxsatihi under the influence of the analogy 
which it suggests with forms like siffAa, amwiffha,. A practice of this kind, extending even to 
words in which it has no etymological justification, is certainly not without example in Hindl 
usage. I content myself with quoting the use of the groups gr, tr in Jain Prákrpit,? used to 
represent merely a doubled g or é, and that even when it is not justified by etymology, — in 
págralá, i. e. pággalá (pwdgald), as well as in wdagra. Prof. Weber has not on this account 
dreamed of suggesting that the pronunciation «gra, «dagra has been preserved, but very rightly 
concludes that we must everywhere read gga. 


The preceding remarks do not exhaust the instances in which we are permitted to 
infor that the orthography of the Edicts of Piyadasi is not strictly phonetic. Other 
spellings deserve, from this point of view, to be noticed here. Some are significant by their very 
chcracter and by their inconsistencies ; others, either better preserved or altored more than 
the mean level of phonetio decay permits reveal in turn either an aocidontal imitntion 
of the cultivated idiom, or the contemporary existance of a popular language into which 
the mode of writing of our inscriptions artificially introduces & regularity unknown in 
practice, 


In the first category is contained the use of >. This brings mo again to Dr. Pischel's 
remarks. I must confess that-I can no longer hold to the opinion, originally expressod by mo, 
that the sign  at:Khilsi was only another form of --. Iadmit that this sign, literally bya, 
corcesponds to a special shade of pronunciation, although it does not appear to be easy to defino it. 
The concurrence of the forms kalúhgy á, balikgyésx, kelikgy áni, which Dr. Bühler has been the first 
io dentify at Khálsi (XIII, 5, 6,), does not throw much light on the problem ; but to whatever 
conclusion we are led, it will remain none tho lees certain that the engravers have displayed 
a singular inconsistency. According to Dr. Pisohel himself, beside seventeen instances in which 
the suffix tha is written (kya, there are seven in whioh the spelling tks is retained. It is very 
cleer that one or other of these two methods of writing does not accord with the oxaot pro- 
nucciation, What are we to say about the Dehli inscriptions, jn which we find k in two isolated 
examples, in ambévggifé and aghakdsipéni (Col. Ed. VII-VIIL, 2), whereas everywhere else 
the suffix invariably retains the form tka P 

I confess thas I find .some difficulty in avoiding an explanation, which, st the first glance, 
will appear singuler.and rash. In various coins of Spalagadama, of Spalirisos (Sallet, p. 154), 
and.of Gondophares (p. 169), we find dharmiase side by side with the ordinary form dharmtkasa.- 
On the other hand, the coins of Lysias (ibid. p, 154)-have alternately lisikase and lisiasa. The 
vroannciations tha and tye do not appear to have belonged to the same period of phonetic 
development, and it is tempting te conclude that the popular pronunciation was iya, (or ta, 
whiph is the ame thing), of which tha represents the learned spelling ; that, in fact, people read 
the latter iya, as seems to be proved by the writing lisikasa for lisiyasa. The sign Cb ought- 
hene to be considered as a compromise between the real pronunciation, indicated by the y, and 
the teteama orthography represented by the k. The spelling alifasadala must be explained 
by some play of etymology, which, in order to lend to the foreign name a Hindi appearance, 
seers to have sought in the first portion of the word for the Prükrit aliha, aliya, correspond- 
ing to the Sadskyit ales, I do not underrate the difficulties of this solution. If it were 
certain, it would lend a singular confirmation to my method of considering the ortho- 
graphy of our inscriptions, but I repognise that it is in no way certain. I only put it forward, 
as & conjecture, which is, in my opinion, a likely one, and I do not propose to take advantage 
of it elsewhere for any more-general conclusions. If we neglect it, and content ourselves with 
a simple statement of the facta, we find ab all events that, at least in this particular point, the 





2 Of. Weber. Dhqgoroff, pp. 887 pod ff. 
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spelling of our inscriptions, not being consistent with itself, does not endeavour to accurately 
present the pronunciation. ' : 


Kapur di. Giri in several instances uses j and y, the one for the other: je[sh] (equivalent to ' 
yad), ., 11 anijax, VI, 16; samaya, I, 2; benbóye, V, 12; XIII, 9; raya, V, 11; VI, 14 
1X, 18; X, 21; XI, 28; XIII, 1, beside raja, VIIL, 17, do. Perhaps even at Girnar we find 
an analogous caso, if we must really really read (XII, 7) srugGu, for sruadjw equivalent to 
sruxéyu. At any rate, hayden for niydeu, is purely sporadic, contrary to analogy and, to all 
appearance, an arbitrary spelling 

These exceptional spellings follow a double direction. Several bear witness to an effort 
to approach the etymological forms. Vor instance, sadoteat, against all analogy, retains its 
final consonant. No one can doubt that Dhauli and Jangada represent exactly the same 
dialect, and the same pronunciation, and hence éhatiya at Jaugada (I, 2) and sahmydpafip ats 
(IX, 16), as compared with kacha and somma at Dhauli, can only bo taken as kinds 
of taiacmas. Bo also with forms like abusmé at Dhauli. Adhigickya, equivalent to adhikritya, 
far adhigicka, at Bhabra, shews us an orthography which is undecided and hesitating 


In other places the writing betrays by inadyarteucios that the phonetic level af the spoken 
language has already fallen below that which is usnally marked by tho ruling habite of the 
written one. I refer to softenings like adkigichys far adhibritya at Bhabra, libí alongside of 
lpi at Debli, liga, lógika; laháyu at Jangads, or, inversely, to irregular hardenings such as 
bakbócha at Dhauli, pefipdiayati st Jaugada, padhow at Kapur di Giri, or, again, isolated 
inflexions like jandd at Khálsi, mabiddyd at Girnar 


It would not be impossible to increase the number of indications of this nature; but 
neither the condition ‘of the monumenta, nor the accuracy of our facsimiles, would allow us to 
attain to complete statistics. I stop myself here, and proceed to sum up. 


11 The translator ventures to take the liberty of appending the following note by him on this character, which 
originally appeared in the Acadamy for October 1890 — 

This character has.excthed considerable controversy. It is admittedly a compound of the wgn for b and the 
sign for y, and, graphically, it represents kya. In she Khalai inscription ibis snbstikutod (but by no mesns uniformly) 
for the k which we should expect in the tormination thd; and it also occurs in the foreign word althyaredala. 
It is also found twice in the Delhi colummar inseription. All scholars agree thas mo completely sat wactory 
explanation Has bean giren for this form. It seems to me thas the following is nob unreasonable 

The spelling of Piyadast's inscriptions presents several instances of false analogy. M. Senart has given strong 
reasons for bolisving that when Ptyadasxi at Girnar wrote sf, he meant to represent the sound fh. Ti was a mistaken 

attempt to revive an old-fashioned spelling. The scribo knew that Sanskrit sh} became ffh in Prikrit, and hence 
' wrongly assumed that every Prikris HA was dectred fram shj. Therefore, to shew his learning, Whenever he came 
to a HA, ho wrote it sf, even in oases when HÀ represented not sh}, bub shih. 

I think that this ibya is a similar inzb&noe of false analogy. The Migadh! Prikrit termination thd is Hable tb 
have its penultimate vowel lengthened, thus, (kd. Then, by a well-known rule, the f can again be shortened, the 
consonant following boing at the same time doubled in oompensa&on, thus, thbd. Instances of this are not 
unoommon in Hterature; and, judging from the modern languages of Indis, must have been extremely common in 
conversaxion, Prikris examples wil] be found in $ 808 of Dr. Hoernle'a Gaudian Grawwnar and I need not quote 
them here, As the Khils! and‘ the Delhi inscriptions were written in Plyadasl’s Migadh! dialect, we need not bé 
surprised if we find this doubling occurring in them too. 

-Now Sanskrit {Ey does beoome ikka in Prikris; and I beHevp that the scribe, coming upon an (kha with a . 
totally different derivation of which he was ignorant, and wishing bo shew his learning, represented that itis 
also by thya, just as his brothgr at Girn&r represented #4 by shi, evan when H had nothing whatever io do with 
that compound. If we amame, as süggesbod by M. Senari, that the scribe endeeyoured to connect the foreign 
word AUbyasadala with tho Bana krit alka (an instance of a common kind of word-play in Sanskrit literašure), we 
find an additional confirmation of my suggestion. The f in alfka is long ; fis being shortened shews thas ihe word 
must have béen pronounced बाबत in Piyadazi's time. Accordingly, the engraver, coming upon another kt 
followed his custom and wrote 1$ bya. 

It will be observed that this zooowmim for Who want of uniformity with which bya appears in Pfyadasi's 
inscriptions.” M. Senart shews thas at Khilel hyd ocours seventeen and (bé seven times. At Delhi there are only 
two instanoos of ikyd, ibd being used everywhoro else. Bo, also, in Migadht Prükrté both the terminations (A4 and 
tht appear to have been concurrently and indifferenily used, just as ab the present day a man of Magadha will say 
in the same breath, chhofakt and chholahb4, tenthd and tawihbd, tonwbá and tasukbd.— G. A. G. 
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It is certain that the orthography of our inscriptions does not always exactly 
reflect the actual pronunciation. It is unequal to the task when it neglecta to notice double 
consonants or long vowels, and it overshoots the mark when, at Girnar, it retains a long vowel, 
either before awwsoára, or before & group of consonants, Besides this, it elsewhere gives 
evidence, as, for example, in the notation of the groups which contain an r, of a significant 
indifference in regard to phonic expressions which belong to diverse periods of the development 
cf the language. It is, therefore, sure that this orthography, in a certain number of 
cases, obeyed (as we call them) learned historic influences, Like the modern languages, 
Lke the mixed Sanskrit of the Gdthds, it is full of words or methods of writing, which consti- 
tnte so many graphio tatsamas, ayd which consequently form an artificial and learned element. 
here iano ground for citing against this proposition the ignorance of the engravers. They may 
be responsible for certain material errors, for certain inconsistencies, but nut for a system of 
urthography. They applied that system, it is true, but, however imperfect it may have been, it 
must have been founded by persons who were educated, skilled men, Hven at the present.day, 
i; is evidently the learned caste that takes these loans, which, entering the popular language, 
gradually oxtend themselves to the most ignorant, In its generality, therefore, the principle 
&ppears to me to be unassailable, and thoee facts, which are certain, justify by themselves 
important conclusions as regards the light in which we should consider the language of our 
inscriptions. 





Other facta, such as those which concern the groups st, sf, tp at Girnar, allow more room 
for vontradiction, and I only claim probability for my opinion regarding them. I have merely 
ene more observation to add. It is specially at. Girnar and at Kapur di Giri that we meet 
these semi-historio modes of writing. If my interpretation of them is accepted as correct, 
they will add seriously to the balance in favour of the ponclusion to which the undisputed 
facts tend. 


This conclusion has a corollary. It implies that the differences of dialect between 
the popular languages, which are reflected by the various versions of our inscription, 
Ero less decided than we should st first be induoed to consider them, Judging from the 
appearance of the orthographies. If they are really separated by some characteristics, they 
have, in general, arrived et nearly equivalent stages of phonetic corruption. The more promi- 
nent points of difference, whioh attract our attention at first sight, have their origin in tendencies, 
more or lees accidental, of word-borrowing or of modes of writing, — in the greater or less use 
of tateamas, This result is in itself à priori so probable, that it might almost be invoked in favour 
ef the conclusions which I have endeavoured to establish, It is, assuredly, soarcely probable 
that, by ita mere natoral movement, by its spontaneous development, the same language should, 
in the same time, have reached, in neighbouring provinoes, stages of decay so unequal as a 
comparison between the orthography of Girnar and, for example, that of Kh isi would suggest. 
The views which I have put forward explain this anomaly. For madmissible inequalities of 
-jhonetio development they substitute the very simple notion of different orthographio systems 
in parallel use in different regions. If, as everything tends to shew, the epoch to which our 
inscriptions belonged was still, so far as regards the art of writing in India, a period of feeling the, 
"xy and of uncertainty, if it is anterior to the regulatisation or at least to the general expansion 
ef the Saiskrit orthography and to the codification of the literary Prikyits, the parallel existance 
of these divergent imperfectly established systems is easily explained. I shall shortly indicate 
shat tiroumstances seem to have oonduoed to favour their geographioal distribution in the 
manner to which witness is borne by the evidence of our monuments. These circumstances 
equally concern the distribution of the dialeotio differences properly so called. 


(To be continued.) 
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BHADRABAHU, OHANDRAGUPTA, AND SRAVANA-BELGOLA. 
BY J. Y. FLEET, Bo.0.8., M.B.A.B., O.LB. 


"In the first fifteen pages of the Introduction to his Inscriptions at Bravana-Be]go]a 
(published in 1889), Mr, Rioe has arrived at the conclusions, that the settlement of the Jains 
at that place was brought about by the last of the Sruta-Kévalins, Bhadrabdhn, and that this 
person died there, tended in hia last moments by the Maurya king Ohandragupta, — the 
Sandrokottos of the Greek historians, — the grandfather of Aédka. These conclusions, if they 
could be accepted as correct, would possess considerable interest. And it is worth while, 
therefore, to examine the grounds upon whioh they are based, 


It is clear that there are local traditions, of some antiquity, connecting the names Bhadra- 
babu and Ohandragupta with Bravapa-Be]go]a. Thus: — Of the two hills at ‘Sravapa-Belgola, 
the smaller one, Ohandragiri, is said to derive its appellation from the fact that Ohandra- 
gupta was the name of the first of the saints who lived and performed penance there (Introd. 
p. 1). Or this hill there is a cave which is known as the cave of Bhadrabahusvamin; and 
also a shrine which is called the Chandragupta-basti (ibid. p. 2, and map), Two inscriptions, 
said to be of the ninth century, found near the Gautama-kahtira of the river KAvërl at Seringa- 

ira speak of the hill at Sravana-Belgola as having its summit marked by the impress of 
feet of Bhadrab&hu and the Munipaii Ohandragupta (ibid, p. 2, note 6). At Sravana- 
Belgojs itself, inscription No. 17, of about the seventh: century A. D., mentions “the pair 
Bhadrabahu, together with the Mustedra Ohandragupta.” And inscription No. 71, of 
considerably later date, refers to worship being done to the foot-prints of Bhadrabahu. . 


Bo far, we stand on safe ground, in respect of the names of a Bhadrabdhu and a Ohandra- 
gupta ; provided that we only bear in mind that, as yet, wo have nothing to enable us to identify 
any particular Bhadrabdhu and any particular Ohandragupta. 


We turn nert to insoriptions a+ Sravags-Belgols, which undoubtedly mention Bhadrabahu, 
the last of the Brute-Kévalins. No. 40, of A.D, 1163, speaks of “Gautama” [the first of the 
Kévalins], “in whose line arose “ Bhadrabáhu, the last among the Bruta-Kévalins ; his disciple 
was Chandragupta, whose “ glory was such that his own gana of Munis was worshipped by the 
forest-deitios :’ and then, after a break, it takes up s line of snocession, placed in the lineage 
(anocya) of Ohandragupta, beginning with the Muntévira Kondakunda,? whose original name 
was Padmenandin. No. 54 of A. D. 1198, again mentions Gautama, the Srata-Kévalins, 
Bhadrabéhu (apparently the Srute-Kévalin of that name), and Ohandragupta, “who, by being 
his disciple, acquired such merit as to be served for a long time by the forest-deities ;” and 
then, like the preceding, after a break, it takes up the succession beginning with Kondakunda. 
No. 108, ‘of A. D. 1398, dealing similarly with the succession from Kondakunda, enumeratcr, 
before him, & number of teachers, in reapect of whom, for present purposes, it is only necessary 
to say that the Kévalin Gautama, and five Sruta-K6valins, ending with Bhadrabáhu, are 
mentioned, but the name of Ohandragupte does not ocour at all. And No. 108, of A. D. 1488, 
mentions Gautama ; in his lino, the Yattadra Bhadrabahu, the last of the Sruta-Kévaling; his 
disciple, Ohandragupta; and, in the line of the latter, the Muníndra Kugdakunda, whose 
succession is then continued, as in the other records. 


M UTI को, रण थी a a o EFI RUD mettioned, in:connection with an altogether diffsront matter of some interest, that, in tho farther 
suboession of disciples, this iasoripiion mentions one whose original name was Déranandin ; who was called Jinéndra. 
baddhi, on &ooount of his great learning ; who was called PijyapAds, because his feet ware worshipped by gods ; aad 

aiméndra-grammazr. 


in the second and fourth syilables. For several variants! of the namo, seo Dr. Hultasch’s South-Indian Inscriptions, 


Vol. L. p. 156, note 2. In the paftdvel! of the Barserat-Gachehha, it appears as Kundakunda (emis, Vol. IX. 
Pp. 381, 856). 
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These inscriptions undoubtedly mention Bhadrabiha, tho last of the Erwia-Kfvalóns and 
allot to him a disciple named Chandragupta. And all that we have to note here, is, that, 
exept through tho connected ‘mention of a Chandragupta, they afford no grounds for identify 
ing him with tho Bhadrabahu of the inscriptions qnoted in the last paragraph but two above; 
that they furnish no reasons for eeserting that the Srwéa-Kásekm Bhadrabdhu ever visited 
‘Bravana-Belgola, or even came to Southern India at all; and that they give no indioations of 
Ctandragupts having been anything but an ordinary Jain teacher. 


And now we come to the actual reasons that led Mr. Rice to assert the alleged faota 
wkich, im the interests of plain and reliable history, it is desirablo either to substantiate or to 
dieprove. They are to be found, partly in a compendium of Jain history called the Rajavali- 
kathe, and partly in Mr. Rioo's rendering of another inscription at Bravaga-Be]go]a, No. 1 
in his book. 

The essence of what the Réjavalikathe tells us is this (loc. otf, pp. 8-6): — “The 
“Ehadrabahu who came to be the last of the Bruta-Kóvalins, was a Brdhmay’s son, 
“aad was born at Kétikapura in Pundravardhans. Ho interpreted sixteen dreams of 
“Chandragupta, the king of Pátaliputra; the last of which indicated twelve years of 
“darth and famine. On the commenoement of the famine, Ohandragupta abdicated in 
“í favour of his son. Sithhasóna, and, taking initiation in the Jain faith, joined himself to 
* Bhadrabdhu. Bhadrabáhu, having collected a body of twelve thousand disciples, migrated 
* to the south, and came to a hill in tho Karnataka country. There he perceived that his 
ead was approaching; and so, giving wpadéša to Vis&kh&ohárya, he committed all the dis- 
“ ciples to his care, and sent them on to the OhÓla and Pandya countries. He himself remained 
" o3 the hill, and died in a cave there, tended only by Ohandragupta, who performed ihe 
“ funeral rites, and abodo there, worshipping the foot-printa of the deceased saint, After a 
“tame, Sithhaséns’s son, Bhiskurs, came to the place, and did obeisance to Ohandragupta, 
anc “built the city of Belgola near the hill, And eventually, Ohandragupte himself died 
there.” 


In connection with this acoount, — the value of whioh moet people will be able to appre- 
ciate for themselvos, — it is sufficient to point out two things. One is, that, whatever may 
be the sources on which it is based, this Jain compendium is s composition of the present 
cenzury (loo. wi. p. 8). And the other is that, by a further extract from the same work, 
we learn (ibid. p. 9) that the Ohandragupta in question was not the well-known gram. 
father of Asdks, — the Sandrokottos of the Greeks, — at all, but a son, otherwise quite 
unknown, of Abdka’s son Kunils. Mr. Rice himself noticed this little difficulty, and 
got round it by suggesting (ibid. p. 10) that ‘the introduction of two Chandraguptas seems to 
be due to some confusion in the traditions, and is an unnecessary variation, perhaps intended 
to conceal the dofeotion of Asdka (from Jainism to the Buddhist faith)’ But, by suoh a 
prosess as this, — accepting ag reliable an acoount thas is perfectly valueless for historical 
purposes, and thon direotly perverting its statement, on a pink of leading importance, by 
deli»eraiely substituting a man's grandfather in ihe place of his grandson, — almost anything 
whsiovor in the way of imaginary history might be evolved. : ` 


Tt is unnecessary to follow Mr. Rice through ihe process by which, using what seems.to 
be am actual fact, vix. that Bhadrabahu, the last of the Sruis-KSvaline, was a contemporary of 
the great Ohandragupta, he arrived (loo, cit. pp. 12, 14) at about B. C. 297 for the date of the 
everts recorded, on his interpretation, in the inscription that still remains to be considered ; 
or through the steps by which he established a connection of the real Ohandragupte with 
Soushern India through the Early Guptas, the Mauryas.of-the -Kohkan, and the Guile 
a of the Kanarese country (ibid. pp. 10-14). We will turn now to the inscription 
iteelf, 


The real purport of the inscription, No. l in the ‘Bravaga-Belgola volume, is as 
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follows: — “ After the time when (the Jain Tirthawkara) Mahivire attained parinirvéza, there 
*' was a oertain Bhadrasbáhusvánrin, who belonged tos lineage that had been made illustrious 
“by a succession of great saints who came in continuous order from the venerable Paramerskt 
“Gautama, and his disciple L$hñrya, and Jambu, Vishnndéva, Apardjita, Gévardhans, Hhadra- 

bahu, Viddkha, Prósihhila, Krittikárya Jayan&man, Siddh&rtha, Dhritishóga, Buddhila, and 
“other Gurus. At Ujjayint, the Bhadrabihusvamin, thus introduced, mastered the scienoe of 
“ prognostication, became a knower of the past, the present, and the future, and annonnoed a 
“period of distress that would last for twelve years; and ths entire saihgha set out from the 
* north and migrated to the south, and, by the directions of the saint, came to & country 
“containing many hundreds of villages, and rich in people, wealth, gold, grain, cows, buffaloes, 
“and goats. Thon, on the mountain Kațavapra,t the Aokárya PrabhAchandra, perceiving 
"that the end of his life was very near, and being much afraid cf journeying any further, 
“ dismissed the whole saihjha, with the exception of one unnamed disciple, and engaged in 
t' sexi y doa until he died.” 


In interpreting this record, Mr. Rice made two important mistakes. (1) He took the 
Bhadrabihusvàmin who announced the period of distress, to be identical with Bhadrabdhn I., 
the Sruta-Kévalin, who is mentioned in his proper place betweon Gdvardhane and Viškkha, 
But, according to the inscription itself. seven of the Deéa-Pdrvine, and after them a break of 
unspecified duration, intervened between the two Bhadrabáhus, — in perfect accordance with 
the lista of Northern India, And (2), in conseqnence of a misleotion in line 6, he translated 
the inscription as meaning that the Ackdrya who died at Katavapra, was Bhadrabdhusvimin 
himself, i. e., as the result of his identification, Bhadrabihu I., the Srute-Kécelin, and that the 
disciple who tended him was Prabhñohandra ; ‘to which he attached a note shat PrabhAchandra 
wes explained to him as the clerical name assumed by Ohandragupte.5 But all this is distinotly 

' not the cage; the reading, in line 6, ia, — not dchdryyah Prabháchendréged m=dsanitala®, “the 
Achdrya, wilh? Prabhichandra also, [dismissed the sax&gha, and engaged in seweyéra till he 
died]," — but dchdryyah Prabhdckandró ndmefranitala?, ‘the Aohdrya, nemely Prabh&chandra, 
[dismissed the saikgha and engaged in saAnydea till he died]." 


In short, so far from recording that the Sruta-Kévalin Buadrabkhu died at Srsavana 
Belgola, tended by a disciple named Prabhichandra, who might be assumed to be king 
Obandregupta of Pataliputra, the inscription simply states that an Ackdrya named Prabha- 
chandra died there, during or shortly after & migration of the Jain commanity to the south, 
which was caused by an announcement of famine made, at Ujjain, by a certain Bhadrabáhu- 
svàmin who came after an interval of unspecified duration, — but plainly a long one, — after 
the Sruta-Kévglin Bhadrabihu. And thus the only possible substantial foundation for the 
fabrio reared up by Mr. Rice ceases entirely to exist. 


We may now proceed to examine the real historical bearings of this insoription. It 





? Mr. Bioe giros “ Kshatrikürya," I do not overlook the fact that the name oocurs as “ Kshatriya " in No. 195 
ia Mr. Bioe's book, and m tho extract from the Mdghonandi-Brdvakdchdra given ente, Vol XII. p ff and as 
Khattiya,” explained by ''EKsbatriya'" in the patfdeal! of the Berasvati-G&ohohha (anta, Vol. XX p. 948) 
But Mr. Rice's lithogreph distinctly has the namo that I give. — Sinoo writing these remarks, I have seen im 
pressions of tho inscription, which I owe to the kindness of Dr. Hultzweh. They shew thet the namo really 18 
. Krittikérra. 
4 The original says, “on this mountain named Kafarapra ''; i. 6, on the hill on whioh the inscription is engraved , 
1 ¢ on Ohandragiri itself 
š Bae also Introd. pp 6,7, where, however, he says only that, “ according to No. 1," + e. the present insorip 
fron, Chandragupta ‘‘appeara” to have taken the name of Prabhkohandra on retiring from the world, in conformity 
with custom 
The passage was supposed to include the word awd. in tne sense of saka, — The insoription was first brougit 
to notio by Mr Rice in 1874, in tns Journal, VoL OO., p 158 (seo also Mysore [necriptions, pp. Ixxxvi., Loxvh 
30%) ; and the first extract from the B&jdcalibaths was also given. But Mr. Rios did not then find the name Prabhá- 
chandra in the inscription. And in respect of the extract from the Réjdvalthaths, he thee wrote — “This wa 
straocgs story How mack of i£ may be sooepted ax historical is not easy wo say." 
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is nct dated. But the lithographic Plate which is given by Mr. Rice, shews that the engraving 
of it is to be allotted to approximately the seventh century A. D.: it may possibly be 
a trifle earlier ; and equally, it may possibly be somewhat later.’ And, interpreting the record 
in the customary manner, vis. as referring to an event almost exactly synchronous with the 
engraving of it, we oan only take if as commemorating the death of a Jain teacher 
named Prabhachandra, in or very near to the period A.D. 600 to 700. Who this 
Prabhachantire was, I am nut at present able to say. But he cannot be Prabhhchandrs I. 
of the paitdvall of tho Sarasvatl-Gachohha (ante, VoL XX. p. 851), unless the chronological 
deals of that record, — aocording to which Prabh&chandra I., became pontiff m A. D. 
896, — are open to very considerable rectification. And I should think that he must be 
a diferent person, for whose identification we have to look to southern records not as yet 
available. 


As regards Bhadrabahusvamin, all that should have been of necessity plain at the 
time when Mr. Rice dealt finally with this inscription, is, that he is not the Bruta-Kécalen 
Bhadrabiho. Now that Dr. Hoernle has published the pajf4vall df the Barasvaii-Gachohha, 
he is easily capable of identification. He is undoubtedly Bhadrabáhu IL, the last but one 
of the Minor-Ahgins who is represented as becoming pontiff in B. 0, 58 (ante, Vol. XX. 
pp. 349-51.) 


The same peffdvalt onables us to locate properly the Ohandragupta of the 'Sravaga-Belgols 
traditions and inscriptions. Such of them as make him a disciple of the Srata-Kéralin 
Bhadrabáhu, are plainly mistaken, He is evidently Guptigupta, the disciple of Bhadrabühu 
IL, — otherwise named Arhadbalin and VifAkh&chirya, — who, according to the same record, 
beane pontiff in B. O. 81 (ante, Vol. KX. pp. 850, 851). And this brings us to a point in 
which the local traditions are possibly more correct than the northern records, The pef{idvslt 
in question tells us that one of Guptigupta's disciples, Mighanandin, established the Nandi- 
Sarhgha or BalAtkara-Gana, os a division of the Mála-Saibghs itself, Both names of the gapa, 
as wll as that of the Mula-Sathgha, are of frequent occurrence, in connection with teachers 
belonging to it, in inscriptions in the Kanarese country; where, however, the gasa is perhaps 
mentioned most often as the Bal&tkArs-Gans. This appellation for it is attributed by Dr. 
Hoernle to Guptigupta's name of Arhadbalin. A gama of his own is allotted to Chandragupta, 
i. a. so Guptigupta, by insoription No. 40 at 'Brevaga-Belgola (see the words quoted from it, on 
page 156 above), which ultimetely deals with the DéétGana as a division of the Nandi-Gaņa 
in the Müla-Samgha, placing it in the lineage (asvays) of Kondakunda, just as the lineage of 
the latter is placed in the lineage of Ohandragupta, 1. e. of Guptigupta. And the fact that the 
inscription with which we have been dealing, and others on the Ohandragiri hill which similarly 
rsoord the deaths of Jain ascetics, lio in such a position that they have to be read with the 
face directed towards the front of the so-called Chandragupta-basti, indicates plainly that 
some peculiar sanctity or reverence attached to the person commemorated by that shrine. 
There can be little doubt that the ascetics in question belonged to the same sect with that 
person; that he was the traditional founder of the sect; and that the tradition at Sravana- 
Belgoja was that the Balatkéra-Gana was really founded by the Ohandragupta of tho 
inscriptions, i. e, by Guptigupta, the disciple of Bhadrabahu ILS 





1 While recognising, approximately, the period to which the oharacters really belong, Mr. Rice (loc. ot p. 15) 
arrived ab the conolosion that, “i. this intcresting insoription Jid not preoade the Carzstian ere, ıt unquestionably belongs 
to the eartiest part of that era and is certainly not later than about 100 A.D.’ But there are nq substantial grounds for 
this view, which depends eluefly upon Mr. Rioe's soceptance as genuine, of the spurious Western Gaiga grants. 
Unfostunately, much of what would otherwise be valuable work by him, is always ritiated in the same way 

6 Tn connection with a division of the Nandi-Sathghs, “ the body of saints of Guptigupta" is menkioned in 
_ the Kadab grant, which purports $e bo dated in Baka-Sarhrat 735 (ants, Vol. XII. p. 11). And inscription No. 105 

in Mr. Rice's book, dated Saks-Sachvat 1320, spssks of Arbadbalin, apparently as establishing a four-fold division 
of the sag ha. 
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The migration to the south, whether it really started from Ujjain, or from elsewhere, 
may well be a historical fact. It may be open to argument, whether the inscription intends te 
imply that it was led by Bhadrabáhu IL Bat at any rate this is not distinctly asserted. And 
I think that the contrary is indicated, (1) by the description of Bhadrabáhu gs“ knower of 
the past, the present, and the future (tretkélya-daréia),” which rather points to his predicting 
a future period of distress, than to his simply announcing the commencement of immediately 
impending distress ; and (2) by the statement that the rich land at which the semgha arrived 
was reached “ by the directions of thesaint (érshéza = rishi-vachandna),” which points to instrac- 
tions given at the time of predicting the distress, — or at any rate to advice given to people 
who were leaving him, — rather than to personal guidance. On the other hand, the 
inscription, whether correctly or not, does make the migration contemporaneous with P-a- 
bháchandra; for it says that, at the mountain Kafavapra, he perceived that the end of his Efe 
was very near and became ‘much afraid of travelling any further (adhvanah su-chakitah),” 
and so dismissed the smàgha and remained there till he died. If, then, the record does mean 
to imply that Bhadrabáhu IL led the migration..or even that it took place in bis time, it is 
wrong, either in that respect, or m placing the death of Prabhdchandm during the migration; 
because of the intervention of several centuries ab leastl between the period of Bliadrabéhu <I, 
and the death of Prabhá&chandra as determined, with close approximation, by the paleograpry 
of the record. 


TOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 
BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 
No. 17. The Princess Malika-Jarika 


There was once a rich old merchant who had seven sons. One day he called them to ham 
and said “ My sons, it is high time now that you were married and settled in life, for I em 
growing older every day, and am anxious to distribute my wealth among you before death oa ls 
me away from this world.” 


The young men were nothing loeth to do as their father desired, and jumped at his 
proposal, but the old man added : — “ Not so fast, my boys, there is & certain condition to be 
fulfilled, and a certain test #0 be applied to you, before you come by your partners in life and 
obtain possession of my wealth. Bo listen attentively to what I say." 


“ On a certain day, which we shall appoint, after consulting the astrologers, you all are to 
go with your bows and arrows to an open maiddn outside the city, where each one of you is to 
shoot an arrow from his bow in whatever direction he likes best, and I shall trust to tae 
hand of fate to guide it to the feet of the fortunate lady, who is destined to be the hride of tae 
owner of that arrow 


‘ Agreed,” said the brothers, who were all eager both to display their skill in archery, as 
well as to come by their wives in such a roniantio fashion. So they soon set sbont making 
preparations for thai eventful occasion. 


When the day fixed by their father, with the aid of his astrologers came round, the sevən 


young men and their father, accompanied by a number of their friends and relatives, went to 
the appointed place, aud when everything was ready and the signal given, the seven brothers, 





* It appears to be mentioned also in the Upasarga bfvaligaja-bathe; see ants, Yol XIL p. W, — “tho whale 
seecmblage of the saints having come by the region of the south, and having arrived at the tomb of the venerable 
ome, ka." 

V I assume thes the pajidvaii of the Barsevaii-Gachohba is at least approximately correct in respect of the dris 
which it gives for Bhadrabáhu IL. 
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who kad taken care to put their own particular marks on their arrows, shot them in sever 
different directions. 

After a long interval of anxious waiting, the arrows were one by one recovered and brought 
back to their owners, along with tokens from tho fair ladies at whose feet chance or fate had 
guided them ; all except that of the merchant's youngest son. Long and vigorous was the 
search made for it not only all that day, but for many and many & day following, but to no 
purpose. The arrow had flown over hill and valley and over river and ocean, for no trace of it 
could be found over the entire country. 


At last, when no stone had been left unturned, and all hope of finding the lost arrow was 
aband>ned, the old man taunted his son abont his ill-luck in not being able to procure him- 
self a partner in life, and expressed his belief that he must be a very wicked fellow thus to have 
incurred the displeasure of God, The poor youth felt so humiliated at this that he quitted 
the land of his birth in despair, and became a wanderer in distant countries ; whilst his father 
celebrated the nuptials of his six sons with great pomp and rejoicings, and, regardless of his 
youngest son's claims, distributed his large wealth equally amongst them. Our hero roamed 
about Zor days and months from one place to another in search of his lost arrow, but i vain, 
till at ast he became s mere aimless and homeless wanderer, for whom life could have no zest 
or charm. 


One day, however, as he was thus roaming through a large forest in an unknown country, 
his oye chanced to fall upon a large tron ring fixed to what appeared to be s door, and 
what vas his joy to find, in close proximity to the ring, his own long-lost arrow entangled 
amongst some thorns and brambles that grew there! Naturally the youth’s first impulso was 
to draw out the arrow from its place; but he soon changed his mind, reflecting that perhaps 
it marked the spot where he ought to look for his bride. Bo he took hold of ihe ring and 
pulled sit with all his might, and to bis great joy the door yielded and revealed to bis 
astonissed gase a dark and narrow passage, which evidently led to some subterrancous 
abode. 


Withont any delay our hero boldly entered this passage, and soon found himself sliding 
downwards and downwards, as if impelled by some unknown power within. When he at last 
recoversd the use of his legs, he found himself in the midst of a beautiful garden, so tastefully 
laid ou; and so well stocked with beantiful fruits and flowers of s strange kind, that ho was for 
a while quite entranced, and felt certain that he oould be nowhere but in fairy-land, for such 
things sould not belong to ihe world he had lived in, He loo oe यह 
find any traces- of the inhabitants of that strange and most pi place, bus nothing met 
his eye, fur and near, save fruits and flowers, and butterflies and birds of rare plumage, while 
the only other living being he noticed there, was a solitary she-monkey, that was swinging 
herself 50 and fro amongst the branches of the trees. 


As he walked abont in the garden, however, our bero saw in one part of it, a large and very 
beautifr] palace, and on entering it, found i fall of gold and silver jewels. Every piece of 
farniture in that noble odifloe was made either of one af these metals or the other, and was, 
moreover, studded with diamonds and rubies. Bui go where he would in it, he could find no 
evidence of any living being, human or otherwise. As he was sitting, however, in one of the 
halls of this wonderful palace, he perceived to his great surprise, thas a sumptuous fouss was 
being spread before him by invisible hands, while a voice whispered in his ear — ** Get up, take 
thy bath, and partake of these good things.” He instantly turned round and looked about to 
find who it was that had spoken to him, but could see no one. 80 he got up, and, doing as he 
waa bid, sat down to the repast, and did ample justice to the rich viands that were placed before 
him, haring had no food all that day. By and by, the she-monkey he had observed in the garden 
came in also, and began skipping about from room to room and making herself quite at home, 
just sa 3l che were solo mistress of the palace. 
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Our hero remained in this strange place for several days, and had nothing to do, but to eab 
and drink and enjoy himself. But at last he gottired of the monotony of his situation, for, 
besides the monkey, he himself was the only living thing in that palace, and ahe, he thought, was 
no company fora young man, notwithstanding that every now and then she went and sat by 
his side, looked wistfully into his face, and asked him by signs to follow her all throaghout the 
palace and the garden, and to look at the wonderfpl things it contained. One day, therefore, 
he secretly ran up the passage, through which he had entered the garden, and lifting up the 
massive iron door made his way back to his father’s country. 


When at last after a long and toilsome journey the long-forgotten wanderer reached 
home, he received but a cold weloome from his father and brothers, and they all laughed at 
him, when he related to them where and how he had found his lost arrow. So he thought it 
prudent not to say anything about the wonderful palace or the she-monkey just then, and 
kept his own counsel. The six brothers were all happy with their six wives, who were all 
clever and beautiful, and the old man, their father, extolled the virtues of his daughters-in-law 
to the skies, and exultingly showed his son the nice and valuable presents the ladies had 
brought specially for himself. “Amongst them were some exquisitely embroidered Little 
carpe worked by the ladies themselves, which the old man admired most of all, thougt our 
hero eyed them with contempt, as ‘he compared them to the rare specimens of workmarship 
which he had seen in the underground palace. 


Not desiring under these circumstances to prolong his stay with his father, our hero one 
day quietly left his home, and speedily returred to the aubterraneous palace, to which, it need 
not be mentioned, some strange power was ocanstaptly attracting him. When he reashed 
it the she-monkey again went skipping up to him, aud played and frisked about him with 
great 6190. 

But eur hero’s heart was sad to think that he should have only a she-monkey to welcome 
him in a place, which he felt was to him like & home, and one where he most loved to go, and 
he began to look at the unsightly animal with tears in his eyes, She seemed, he | ver, to under- 
stand, what he felt, for going up to him she commenced to stroke his head and to shampoo his 
fees. But our hero turned away from her in disgust, and said in & rage, “ Begone, thou ugly 
creature, I don't want thee to come so near me |” 


' Hold thy tongue," replied the monkey, all of a sudden speaking like a human being, 
“I only do as I am bid. If thou utterest one unkind word to me thou shalt have to rne it 
before long.” 


The poor young man waa noneplussed at this, and said nothing, but his heart grew sad to 
think in what an unenviable position he had been placed, “ My arrow,” he contemplated, “came 
all the way over to the gate leading to this strange place, in which the only living being I can see 
is this monkey, and since my arrow was destined to indicate the place, where I was to find my 
bride, am I to content myself with believing that this she-monkey is my lady-love and this 
fairy place her bower P” As this thought struck him tears began to gush forth from his eyes 
and trickled down his cheeks. The she-monkey observing this, looked very much distressed, 
and thus addressed him words of sympathy and comfort, “ Do not lose heart and give way 
like that, my friend; only confide in me and tell me the cause of thy grief, and I shall do my 
best to help thee.” 


But our hero had not the heart to tell her the real cause of his sorrow; so ho ssid: — 
«I am sorry I appear unhappy in s place, where no pains are spared tg make me comfortable, 
but I am grieved, when I think how I am taunted by my father and laughed at by my 
brothers at every turn, owing to my not having as yet been able to secure a wif» for 
myself. The last time I visited my father ho showed me some rich and artistically embroidered 


carpets, which Hó seid had teen worked Yor him specially by his six daughtarsinlaw, and ` 


` 
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cast the oruel fact again in my teeth, that I had not as yet been blessed with a wife, much less 
wita a clever one." 

“Is that all P” oried the monkey. “I doubt whether they can show anything like the 
carpets and other beautiful things you see in this palace.” u 

“Certainly not!" replied the youth: “nobody in my country has ever seen anything half 
so Eeentiful and precious; but my only regret is that not one of all these things can I present 
to my father as the handiwork of my own bride," 


“Ob! yes, you can," cried the monkey, picking out seven rich and beautiful carpets all 
stucded with diamonds and rubies, opt of & heap lying in one of the rooms, “take these to 
your father, and lay them at his feet as the results of the unaided efforts of your future 
bride.” 

The youth was quite taken aback at these words. What could she mean by saying 
that the carpets had been worked by his future bride? Could it be that they had been worked 
by kerself? No, the embroidery was too fine and tasteful to be done by.a monkey! Surely 
ther» must be some beautiful fairy hidden away somewhere, at whose bidding the she-monkey 
was -hrusting her odious presence upon him | However, he thought it wise to take the monkey’s 
advise, and bidding her adieu, once more started back to his native country with the carpets and 
many other precious and beantiful articles besides. 


As was to be expected, the carpets were greatly admired by each and all of bis relatives, 
and everyone who saw them desired eagerly to behold the fair lady, whose clever fingers had 
worked such superb specimens of embroidery. Our hero, instead of being elated at this, was 
downcast and dejected, for he could not, for the life of him, think how he was to produce his 
future bride before his father and his relatives, since he himself had not as yet had the pleasure 
of sseing her. Bo he said nothing more about the affair to them, and goon after quietly 
turnad his back once more on the land of his birth, making a mental resolve at the same time 
neve: to return home without finding a bride worthy of himself. 


When he rtached” the underground palace he found the she-monkey in her usual place 
among the trees, and she bagan to question him as to how he had been received by his father 
this time, ^ 

Dur hero, however, was too much absorbed in thinking of the fair lady, who he imagined 
had worked the carpets, to give heed to the monkey's questions. He was wondering when it was 
destined that he should see her, when a strange voice thus whispered to him: “If thou wouldat 
see har at all, swear to forget thy parents, thy relations, and thy country, and to renounce for 
ever all thoughts of ever returning to them, and promise to stay here for weal or for woe.” 

The youth was surprised at this, but he nevertheleas did as he was bid, and in the course 
of & fw days his eye began to see in the palace living beings such as he bad never seen there 
befors. He could see male and female slaves flitting about from one room to another, as they 
did tLe household work, he could see gardeners tending the flowers and shrubs, and fair ladies 
waiting upon the she-monkey, who, to his despair, still appeared to be the mistress of all. His 
dislike, however, for the company of fhis creature began to wear off by degrees, and he tried to 
make himself comfortable, since some mystic power appeared to tempt him to stay in that 
place. š 

£ good many days passed away in this manner, when our hero one day again heard a 
voice that said to him: — “If thou wouldst like to wed thy bride, thou art at liberty to go and 
bring thy father and all thy kinsfolk to this place, when thy nuptials will be celebrated with 
great splendour in their presence.” 

* But must I not ask to see my bride first P” oried the youth in answer. “ No, that cannot 
be !” vas the reply. “ Thou must place implicit confidence in us, and in return we promise that 
thy parents and thyself shall behold as fair a princessas ever was seen by mortal eyes, but 
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that will be only when all thy kinsfolk have assembled, here to take part in the wedding 
ceremony, and not before.” 


The youth was fain to put faith in these promises, so tempting were they. Bo he star-ed off 
for his native country, and on arriving there, besought his father and brothers to go with him 
to the underground palace, and witness his nuptials with the fair worker of those beautiful carpets, 
Accordingly, the old man and his sons sent round invitations to all their friends and relztives, 
and, fixing an auspicious day, they all set out to go, where the youth led them. The latter in’ 
his turn tried to look cheerful and composed in their presence, but at heart he was ill at ease, for 
he was not yet quite sure whether the bride he was going to wed would not after all turn ont 
io be the she-monkey herself, and he shuddered to think what would be his discomfitare in 
such & case. 


After a long and toilsome journey the whole cavalcade of friends and relatives arrived at 
the door leading to the narrow passage, and on passing through it they all found themselves in 
that wonderfully leid-out garden. When they had gone about for some time and admired 
the beautiful fruits and flowers, with which the trees were laden, our hero took them in:o the 
palace, where things still more beautiful greeted their sight. But here, as well as in the garden, 
they were surprised not to moet with any human beings, when all of 8 sudden they heard € voice 
that bade them welcome, and told them to wash themselves and partake of the feast thet was 
being spread out for them in one of the large rooms. 


As the guests were all very hungry they needed no second bidding, but sat thenmelves 
down and began to partake heartily of the sumptuous banquet provided for them by some 
unseen agency. While they were thus enjoying themselves & voioe again addreased them 
thus : — “My guests, you are welcome to this feast. Hat and drink to your hearts’ content, 
and when you have done, I request each of you fo carry away the silver tray and the golden 
cup that has been placed before you to take your meals from, and to keep them as souvenirs of 
the memorable wedding of the fairy-princess Malika-jariks with a human being.” 


On hearing these words all the guests began to look in different directions in the hepe of 
seeing the fairy-bride, but no MalikaJarika greeted their sight, nor any living being, save the 
hideous she-monkey, who was all this while moving abont here and there with the sir of ap 
hostess, and seemed to be in the best of spirits, to the great consternation of our hero, who could 
not help associating her presence with the thought that she must be the Princess Malika-Jarika 
herself, who was going to wed him! His doubts, however, were soon laid at rest, for when 
the feast was nearly over, the she-monkey suddenly drew off from her person, what 
appoered like a coil or skin, and -lo l-there stood before the astonished gaxo of all a 
very beautiful fairy, such as they had never even dreamed of ! 


This lovely creature immediately went up to our hero sud joyfully exclaimed : — 
* Behold in me the fziry-prinoess, to whose abode fate led thy steps. My name is tho Princess 
Malike-Jarike, and I am sole mistress of this beautiful palace and of all the land for miles 
around. Iam ready and willing to marry thee, but on one qondition, namely, that thou iakest 
charge of, and guardest as thy own life, this coil or skin that I have just cast off, for know 
that, as long as it remains intact, 80 long only shall I go about in this my fairy ferm." 
The young man eagerly took the coil from her hands, and, carefully folding it, put'it into a 
box, and locked it up for safety in one of the rooms of the palace. 


The wedding ceremony was soon after gone through amidst great rejoicings, and each and 
all congratulated our hero on hia having been blessed with such a very rich and beautifu- wife 
The six brothers of the fortunate youth, however, felt jealous of him, and could not bear +o see 
him so happy. So they went up to him while the fairy was away, and with an air of the 
greatest concern, expressed to him their fears regarding the coil, and told him to bewace lest 
his bride should take it into her head to put it on again, and resume the hideous share of a 
monkey. His father and his relatives, too, when they heard this, shared the same fears, and 
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thoy all joired in persuading the unsuspecting youth to destroy the coil. For some time he was 
firm, but at 1880, being unable to withstand the joint advice and entreaties of ao many, he threw 
the coll into the fro! Ko sooner, however, did the fames touch it, than the fairy, who was at 
a distance, uttered a loud and piteons scream, came running up, and speedily thrusting her 
hand into the fire, drew out the burning coil, and sa hurriedly put it on! 


All this happened in the twinkling of an eye, and the merchant and his sons and their 
guests guddenly found the scene around them transformed into & dense and dark forest, 
all traces of thp fairy-palace and the garden hering vanished before them. Our hero was beside 
himself witb rage and grief at this, and swore never to return home, until ho had found his 
beloved bride again. Bo, leaving him to indulge his grief in that lonely forest, his father and 
the reet wended their way homewards. 


When they were al! gone the youth again saw the she-monkey jumping from tree to tree, 
and uttering piteous screams. So he went up to her and besought her to forgive him, and to 
receive him back into her fayour. But she wept bitterly, and said, “ No, no, that is not in my 
power to do ; still, if thy repentance is sincere, leave me for the present, and let us hope some 
day to meet again.” With these words she vanished fronr his sight, and there was 
nothing but darkness around. Just then a voice was heard to say, “If ever again you seek the 
fairy-princees, let this be your watchword 1 — ‘ What about thet affair P” “Very well,” 
muttered the youth thankfully, “TI remember it to the end of my days,” and then, in 
obedience to the will of the she-monkey, he made his way out of the forest. 


For many and many a month afterwards the unhappy youth wandered aimlessly about 
from country to country, for he hardly knew in what particular direction to turn, in order to 
go in search of his lost bride. At last, being fatigued both in mind and body, he sank down 
under the shade of a large tree, and felt that he was dying. 


As to the fairy-princess, having had the misfortune to touch a human being, the poor 
spirit had lost easte, and was no longer the light adrial being that all fairies are; moreover, she 
had contracted the odour of mortals by coming into contact with them, and the fairies 
would not let her mix with them, until she had gone through a severe form of purification. 
This was nothing lees than throwing seven hundred peils of water over hor body each morning, 
and remaining among the trees the rest of the day, so that she might be dried in the sun and 
rleansed of all impurities, This made the poor fairy very unhappy, and she passed her days in 
great sorrow. 

Meanwhile our hero, whom we had left tired and worn-out under a tree, remained there 
for some days, being unable to proceed any further. One day he heard a strange noise over- 
head, and looking up, saw that a very large serpent had climbed up the tree and was going to 
devour the young ones of an eagle, which had its nest among the branches. Bo he went up 
the tree as fast as his worn-owt limbs allowed and succeeded -in killing the serpent before it 
sould do any injury tothe young eagles. Just then both the parent birds came up and were 
Seeply grateful to the brave young man for having saved the lives of their little ones, and 
asked him to command their services in any way he wished. But the youth said to them 
with a sad smile: — '' No, friends, it is not in your power to help me, since my only object 
in-life is to discover the fairy-princess Málika-Jarika, and I am firmly resolved never to taste 
he sweets of life until I have found her." 


"Oh! is that all you want?" exclaimed the male bird, “then it is easy enough. I 
imow the abodes of all the fairies; so you have only to ride upon my back and I shall fly with 
you to the country of the fins and fairies in no time.” 


These words of the eagle gave new life to the disabled youth, and he fearlessly 
mounted the large bird’s beck, and in a few ‘hours arrived at the country of the jins. Ai 
parting the good old eagle gave the youth a sweet sounding fife, and said : — “ By simply 
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blowing into this fife you will be able to produce music so sweet that all the fairies and sins 
will gather round you to hear it. The king of the jins will be so pleased with your performance. 
that he will offer to bestow upon you whatever you may ask for, on eondition that you consent 
to stay with him for ever. But remember that you are not on any aooount to mention the 
name of the fairy-princees, or to utter the watchword that has been given to you, or your head 
will pay the penalty of your indisoretion. However much the king may entreat you to accept 
some present from him, you must only say that you require nothing end have to go back the 
next morning 


He will then bring you gold and silver and rare jewels and also the most beautiful fairies 
you ever saw, but you must still romain firm and inflexible. Then si last he will bring fortk 
to you some of the ugliest women in his kingdom, amongst whom will be one strikingly hideous 
in appearance, whom you will know by her coal-black complexion and her large projecting 
teeth. This woman you are to express your willingness to have, for underneath that dark akir 
and ugly features will be found hidden the beautiful princess, whom you are so anxious to meet, 


The youth thanked the eagle and promised to remember all his instructions, when the 
good bird added: “Let us part now, but, before we do so, let me give you this feather of 
mine. If ever trouble comes over you, hold it before a fire and burn it, and I shall be 
immediately at your side.” And so saying it flow away. 


Just then our hero commenced operations, He began to blow into the fife, and although he 
had no knowledge whatever of music, he produced from it such exquisite melody that, just 
the eagle had predioted, there gathered round him a large concourse of jins and fairies 
along with their king and queen, and the former offered to bestow upon him whatever he might 
wish for, if he only consented to stay with them, Our hero, however, acted his part admirably. 
and refused everything that was offered him in succession, until at last the ugly women were 

“brought before him, Then only did his eyes begin to sparkle, and he chose from among them 
the one the eagle had described to him, and she, to his great delight, goon turned out to be his 
own. long-lost bride. 


Tho two young people lived very happily together for some time, and cared for nothing else 
besides each other's company. But at last the youth felt a longing to return to his native 
country and seo his father. The fairy-princess, too, was willing to go with him, though her father 
stoutly refused to give them his permission, and they were thinking of stealing away unknowr 
to him, when an unforeseen diffloulty arose. How were they, especially our hero, who was only 
a mortal, to travel through the air, sinco no land or sea eppeared to connect his father’s country 
with fairyland P In tiris dilemma the youth bethought him of the eagle, and forthwith burned 
its feather. Tho faithful bird speedily obeyed the summons, and without losing any more time, 
hoth the young poople mounted its back. The good bird flew incessantly, till it placed 
its precious burden at the feet of the old merchant, now very feeble and living all by himself 
in the old house, neglected by his six sons, who were fast throwing away the money he had sc 
thoughtleasly given them. The old man's joy knew no bounds at seeing his long-lost gon anc 
his beauteous bride once more, He entreated them to stay with him till death called him 
away, which he thought was very near. Both the young people readily consented to this, 
and lived with the old man till the last; and after his death returned to fairy-land onee more, 
where they lived very happily for the rest of their ves 


MISOELLANEA. 
THE DATE OF THE GEJECO-BUDDHIST note on this unique record. He does not seem to 
PEDESTAL FROM HASHTNAGAR. have seen M. Senart’s remarks on the same subject,? 


Dr. Bühler has published in the number of this and, I think, it will be interesting to many readers 
Journal ante, Vol. XX., p. 894, an interesting | to compare the views of these two scholars. 
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Dr. Bühler, having before him both the fac- 
rimile rubbing and the photo-etching, reads the 
inscription as follows -— 

“Sam II O xr rt xr x ir Pšstavadaga masasa 
Cif va] sarhmi pah[oha} b[1Hf]." 

M. Senart, before the publication of the photo- 
etching, read “.... prothavadas, matasa 
qi[vasó] parbchamé, 4, 1.” He doubted the 
existance of the symbol for one hundred, and read 
the remaining figures as 74, not as 84. Dr. Bühler 
rotes that the reading potkavedasa is linguisti 
cally posaible, and would be good Práktit. 


Both scholars, therefore, are agreed that the 
month named is the Sanskrit Praushthapeda 
(August-September), and that Sir A. Ounning- 
ham was mistaken in readmg ' émborasmasa,’ 
* intercalary. That point may be considered as 
definitely settled. 

‘Now that the photo-etching is available, M. 
Senart cannot well doubt the presence of the 
srmbol for ‘hundred.’ The date, therefore, is 
ether 374, as read by Bir A. Cunningham and 
Er. Bühler, or 284, As to this detail M. Senart 
o serves: “ Quant aux années, dont le chiffre est 
lu 274 par le général, il parait certain que c'est 
par 84 qu'il finit (je ne puis feire aucune différ- 
eaco entre le troixiéme et le quatrième chiffre des 
dizaines)." 

The difference between the third and fourth 
symbols for the tens (or rather the twenties) does, 
however, exist, though ib ie very slight. The 
fcurth symbol is somewhat more slander and less 
curred than any of the three preceding ones. I 
prefer, sconsegusntly, to accept #74 as the 
oorrect reading. 


As to the era used, Dr. Bühler considers as 
very improbable the suggestion that the Saka 
era may be that referred to. My only reason for 
making the suggestion was the inferior style of 
tle sculpture. But M. Senart has pointed out 
tlat the workmanship of pedestals is generally 
much inferior to that of statuos. The inscription 
under discussion is on & pedestal adorned with 


& relief, and nothing is known of the artisiio 
merits of the statue which stood on the pedestal. 
Very Likely, it was executed in a much better 
style. I, therefore, give up the suggestion that 
the Sake era is referred to in the inscription. 

M. Bemart is a firm believer in the early ex- 
tinction of the Arian or Kharéshtrt alphabet, and 
remarks thet “Tàre de Gondophares est dono 
seule en cause, parmi celles qui nous sont actuelle- 
ment connuss.” The exact date of Gondophares 
is not known, bat he lived somewhere about the 
middle of the first century B. O. The probable 
date of the inscription is therefore approximately 
984-bO = A. D. 234 or 274-50 = A. D. 924. 
By a slip of the pen M. Senart gives the date of 
Gondophares as “environ 50 après J. O.” 


I have sent to the Asiatio Sooiety of Bengal a 
fuller notice of M. Henart's paper. 


V. A. SMITH. 

Tih February, 1892. 

TALA H. 

The fimo at whieh Tails IL restored the Oha- 
lukys sovereignty m Western India-is fixed as 
being the Brimukhs sastivatsars, Haka-Ham vat 
806 current (A. D. 973-74), by a verse which is 
given in an inscription at the temple of Vire- 
Nåråyaņa at Gedeg in the Dh&rwád District, snd 
in another, based on the same model, at the 
temple of Kflinga at Kájge in the Tengali 
Taluk’, Nixam’s Dominions; both recorde be 
long to the time of Vikramaditya VL 

I gave the verse, as fares if oould be 
restored -from the transcriptions given in Sir 
Walter Eliots Oarndtaka-Désa Inscriptions 
Vol. I. pp. 370, 415, in this Journal, Vol XII. 
p. 270. I am now able to give it in oorrect 
form, from an ink-impression of the Gadag stone 
which I owe to tho oxertions of Mr. Daso Balwant 
Bettigeri; and to annex the preceding portion 
at the beginning of the insoription, the opening 
part of which is hopelessly unintelligible as it 
stands in the version given by Sir Walter Hliot’s 
capyist. The whole passage runs as follows i— 


TEXT. ^ 
Om Srasti Samaste-jagat-prasitérsbhbha(bbha)gavatS Brahmaneh putrasy-Atrérennéira- 


s&mutpannasya yamint-kAmint-lalAme-bhitesya 


niaya} =kévala-nija-dhvajint-java-kebepite-pratipakahs-kshitiée-vachéah 


vathuah ü A vaméadol n 
Kanda n Srt-vallabhan=ahite-jaya- 


Bómasy-knv&yó satya-tyige-dauryy-Adi-guya- 


árimán-asti Chk]ukya- 


ári-rallabhan-enisi Vikramédityazhgeath [t*] 


Srt.vadhuveolzeseva Bonthe- 


dévigavoidach  tanübhava: Taila-nripa [t 





3 But, in his recently published work * Coins of Ancient India’ (Quaritch, 1801), Sir A, Cunningham (page 37) 
refers to the Hasbinagar Inscription sa being dated 96 only 
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Veitte | Modaloj; Kkittt-ikki Ratter=ppelaruman-adafeh Murhjanazh kordu dór-gge- 

rbbada gurbbih yuddhadols Pashohalana taleyumsih kondu OhAjukys-rajy-4- 
spadamam  kai-konju nishkashpakamrenisidancékarhgadirh Srimukh-dbdach 
modal-Sg=irppatta-nfilkuch barisam-akhije-bhfchakramarh  Taila-bhüpe ii 


TRANSLATION. 


Om! Hail! In the lineage of Bôma (the Moon), — the forehesd-ornament of the loving 
woman the night, — who was produced from the eye of Atri, the son of the divine Brahman who 
was the procreator of the universe, there is the glorious Chajukya race, which is the abode of 
trith, liberality, heroism, and other virtuous qualities, (and) which has destroyed the races of 
hc stilo Kings by simply the quickness of its bannered armies. In that race r— 

(Verse): — To Vikramaditya (TV.), who was accounted the favourite of fortune (and) the 
favourite of the goddess of victory over enemies, and to Bonthadsvi who resembled the goddess 
Brt, there was born a son, king Taila (IL). 

(Metre): — Haring first plucked up and destroyed some Rattas; having killed the valiant 
Mufija; having, by the terror of the pride of his arm, taken the head of Pafichala in battle; and 
having possessed himself of the regal dignity of the Ohsjukyas, — king Tafla, unaided, caused the 
whole cireuit of the earth to be considered free from troubles for twenty-four years, beginning with 


the year Brimukha. 


J. F. Franz, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THR HVIL HYJ. 
A.—In Persia. 

It is the custom in Persia to keep & wild boar in 
a stablo where valuable horses are kept, in order 
to keep the evil eye from them. In the same 
way almost every valuable horse has an amnlet 
strung round his neck, to which may be 8150 
attached a boar's tusk, for the same object. 

B. J. A. OHURGHILL. 

Tehran. 

B,—€n Bihar. 

The evil eye or nasar is very fatal to ahildren 
and animals. If a man looks steadily at any 
„child or animal, and says or thinks how beautiful 
it is, it will soon die. A blue thread round the 
animal or the child's waist will save it. Tiger's 
claws and old coins are also a great protection. 

It is not right to allow others to look on while 
you are eating, — especially the hungry. The 
steady gaze of the hungry at a man eating causes. 
indigestion or a disease in the stomach. 

You must never put your feet on the table- 


cloth (dastarbhda), nor permit a giass.of water to . 


be pus on it. š 

The evil aye cast on food can be sverted by 
acing Aside a spoonful of cach dish and giving 
it to birds or to beggars, or simply by muttering 
a prayer. 


Gaya. 


BAYYID KHAIBAYAT AHMAD. 


SUPERSTITIONS AS TO CROWS IN MADRAS. 

The crow is held in high estimation by the 
Brahmans of Southern India, as the following 
facts clearly show :— 

The Brahmans strictly observe the dafly pijd 
or adoration of Biya, Towards the end of it the 
principal food prepared for the occasion is placed 
in front of the god and by means of mantras he is 
invoked in order that he may partake of the 
same, and for this invocation a handful of the 
food so presented is taken and kept aside. After 
the pújá is over, is is put on a tray in the open 
yard and the crows are invited to eat ii. This 
food is termed the dbaliannam, or the presented 
food. It is only after the orows have eaten it 
that the peuple of the house sit down for their 
breakfast. 


‘When a crow caws carly in the morning in the 
open yard of the house, or when an unusual noise 
is heard in the oven of the kitchen, a guest is 
always expected either for breakfast or dinner. 

K. B&rKANTALIYA2. 

Octecemund. . 

BAD OMENS IN MADRAS. 

If you hear anybody sneezing or you seo any 
sudden putting out of a burning light just 
aš the time of contemplation there will be an 
utter defeat. 

K. BRIKANTALIYAR. 

Ootocemwad. 


eon 


1 Fires kirit’ was engraved, and then the r was caneslied. 


BYSTEM OF TRANSLITHRATION. 

The systom of tranalitoration followed in thia Journal for Sanskrit and Kanarese, (nnd, for the 
mike of unifornity, anbmitted for adoption, as far ns possiblo, in the case of other languages), — execpt 
in rapect of modern Hindu personal nmuoa, in which nbsolnte purism is nndosirable, aud in reapect 
cf c few Anglicised oorruptions of namos of plnoes, sanctioned by long usage, — is this :— 


Beuskrit, Kanarose, Trauslitorntion. Sanskrit. Kanareoso. Transliteration. 
a ° s 7 e j^ 
aT e A a ap jha 
Li ग i 3T 377 a 
t = 1 x 8 fn 
X 60 n = 3 tha 
ऊ ow . à x ü da 
ऋ Uh ri V [4] dha 
* the ri ण m nn 
स्‌ — Iri a z ta 
ठः r | q 3 tha 
V o ni T ji bh 
= " Š | q g dha 
ES š, 6 "T 3 na 
att B nu T a pa 

Visarga Visarga h i y pn 

Jihvimúltya, or old x o ba 
Visarga before रू — h भ g bha 
nd ar q Ro ma 

Upadhmdutya, or a ab ya 
old Visurga be- M — h < v ia 

foro q and फू j 

Anucvira Anusvdra m = i Ta 

Annadsikd — if 5 ° la 
* w ka = ç la 
a w kha = ° ln 
qr x ga Y 3 YR 
8 x ` gha U X És, 
¥ a ba q a sha 
b i 3 cha स x sn 
= = chha g = ha 


से single hyphen is used to separate worl in composition, as far as it is desirable +o divide 
them, It will ae be seon where the single hyphen is only used in the ordinary way, ab the Pi 
of a line, as divided in the original Text, to indicate that the word runs on into the next line; 
intermediato divisions, rendered unavoidable here and there by printing necessities, wre made only 
wher« absolutely necessary for neatness in tho arrangement of the Texts. 

-à double hyphen is used to sopane words in a sentence, which in the original are written as 
one Ford, being joined gS ther by the euphonic rules of sasidhi. Where this double hyphen is used, 
it is to be understood a fmal consonant, and the following initial vowel or consonant-and-vowel, 
are ir. the original expressed by one complex sign. Where it is not used, it is to be understood of the 
Pre ele of the original, that, arorik to the stage of the p t, the final consonant either 
has tae m ed broken form, which, in the ee of the bet, was used to indicate a 
oonscnant with no vowel attached to it, or has the distinct sign o the virdma attached to it; and 
that the following initial vowel or consonant has its full initial form. Inthe penes tion of ordinary 
texta, the double hyphen is probably unneooszary; except where there is the sasa; of final and 
initial vowels. But, in the ape se of epigraphical records, the use of this sign is unavoidable, 
for tl e purpose of indicating exactly palmographical standard of the original texts, 

The avagraha, or sign which indicates the elision of an initial a, is but rarely to be met with 
in ineoriptions. Where it does oocnr, it is moat conveniently represented by its own Dévanigast sign. 

Eo also practico has shewn thas it is more convenient to use the ordinary Dévan&gari marks of 
punctuation than to substitute the English signs for them. 
lod Sn used for corrections and Ta Points; and eons for 

which are mu and 1 gere in the original, or which, being w. i oan. 
be supplied with certainty. An asterisk a to letters or marks of ton In square 
brackets, indicates that those letters or marks of punctuation were omitted altogether in the original. 
As a rule, it is more convenient to use the brackets than to have recourse to footnotes ; as thé points 
to which attention is to be drawn attract notice far more readily. But notes aro gi iven instead, when . 
there would be so many brackets, close together, as to enoumber the text and er it Imcgnvenient 
to read. When any letters in the origmal are wholly illegible and cannot be supplied, they are 
represented, in metrical by the sign ‘for agong or & short syllable, as the case may be; and 
yn prose passages, by points. at the rate, usually. of two for each akshara or syllable. 
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"RR gite vi contains this insoription was discovered in:the.Górükhpur District of the 
’ "North-Western Provinces, near £he river called: the Little:Gandhak.! :It/was brought to 


who presented it to the Asistio Society of Bengal, in, whose, Library. it is still deposited. "The 
inscription! wis first edited im 1807, ih a fansja kion SR facsimile, by, H. T, Çolebrooke, in 
tlie Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX, pp. 100-12 ; and,Co 
in! his’ Migoeilaksous' Hesdys, Vo]. IL Po, PE, i T 
éxeéllont ihk-ishiprossion, mado and supplied to me, by Mr. Ele b x iux qued Bw ys: 
“ithe Be merit om ong, side, only, Ttrmedsuresi about: 1617 broad by 19217. high, 
101 invluding an oxal projection, ;with airaised rim, on‘the-proper right side, on: which is’ riveted 
a digo of the same shape, similagly, with. raised rim, mhich ' contains , & flat button about an 
inch jn digmgter; on the counterpyink surfdce ofthis button there ie some ‘emblem which may 
perhaps be an animal, but it is & good deal worn and idamagéd. 'The-edgós-of the plate are 
fas Jioned thicker than the inscribed surface, to serve as rims to protect the writing. Towards 
the bottom, g small portion of the writing has suffered slightly from corrosion ; otherwise the 
presorvation of the plate is perfect, and, with the exception-of two aksharas in line 24, every- 
thisg thdy bo reda with certainty. — The size of the letters is about 4". — The characters are 
boldly and well drawn and deeply engraved, + They belong to the northern class of alphabets., 
Of tHo sathe tyre às ‘those of ‘this Aphra inscription of Adityastna,?’ they show a further develop- 
meat of the northern alphabet in the direction of ie" ordinary ‘Nagart, and may perhaps, be 
ase-giled to'tbe beginning df the 10th century A.D: Attention may be dawn especially to the 
peculiar manner of writing the diphthongs £, a$ ó and tu, when they follow & consonant, which, 
agrəes tith! the practióe'of ‘dome’ Kanhert indcriptiohs ‘of ‘thé 9th century, described by me, “ante, 
VoL XIII. p. 193. It may also be noted that in the oónjubot Ty the sign for r is written on tho 
line; ih poryenka-, line-8, ind rye Hie 28: ahd That dies {of anustdta is several times 
placed after, not above, the alshara to which it belongs, &j.; in Jatvariéin, alid tasudháih, in line 
18. <The languagó.is Sanskrit jad, extopting thë BymBdl for dh ät the cominéhcement of the 
firai line, the whole insoription’is in” verse} As rogaivds ‘érthégraphy; b is throughont denoted by 
the;sign. for. v,y-the-dental sibilant: is used:instegd 01 the palatal in: sasvat, litie 9, and-sdévalt-, 
ine 16, and the palatal instead ofthe dental iri-Áachivasya, Iino 21 (but not ih sachieat, line 9); 
the, dental pis employed jnstead.of, aussváre in amaras line 2, lang punsds= (for punsies, io. 
puwas=), lino 16; the vowel ft occurs instéad of thesyllable ri in ééritya, line 18; before r, t is 
dou»led, in _ tattra, line,6, and bhrétixé; line} 22 ; gnd.sthe,word duhkha. is‘ (correctly) spelt ° 
dui kia, in lino 5, In respect of grammar. and,]exicography I may point out: the unusual and 
inocrrect Word. wikhdéi» ‘uprooting’ or; extracting, ^ in line 3 ; aripadhént for rájadldn& in. ` 
line 6 ; the employment of édsita, in line 12;,àn fhe penge yof fgiven as e grant;’ and tho 
ung-ammatical use of the gerond diritya, in line 19. -)5 ber e d DEM UM sik 
Opening with four verses in honour ofithe deities Riva; Brahman} ‘Vishnu, and Parvati, | 
the inscription (in.lines 4-11) relates;thát at the'royal residence of Wijeyapura, on the decli- 
vity of the northern mountain (uttaragirt), there was the king. J ayfAditys; a son of the king 
Dharmáditys, and that his minister was Madéli, a son of the minister, the-great s&manta 
Kritakirü And it records (in liges 11-12) tit this Madélt gave the village’ of Dummuddü- 
maka, which he had obtained by the king's favour; ६४ & ge to the goddess’ Dufá&., Lings 
12-13 glorifj^the literal, ‘admonigh futüre rulers tó respect this grant, and deprecate its resump- 5 
tion. Further, three versos in lines-19.22 state that the preceding prasasti of the minister was 
composéd by.the Klyastha NAgadatta; and another. verse adds ‘that the verses referring’ to 
NL EMIL MM a RE d M M व tM S ur ee E I 2. «am uma EC oe! 
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1 Boe Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX. p. 408, ^ "Tg Mir: Flies Gipts Inscriptions, Plate xxvii. 
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Nigadotta, who was too modest to speak of himself, were composed by his younger brother 
Vidy&datte, And the inscription closes with another verse, tbe purport of which appears to be 
to record that this poem was composed, or the donation made, at Jivanspalli, another village 
which the minister owed to the royal favour. — The only point of interest, not contaived in 
tho preceding, is, that the king Dharmüditya is compared to a Bédhisativa, and the poet 
Nigedatta to Sugata, or Buddha; which would tend to show that tho authors, if not Buddhists, 
wore at any rate favourably inclined towards Buddhism. 


The inscription is not dated; and the princes mentiened in it do not seem to be known 
from other records. Of the localities mentioned, Vijayapura was by Colebrooke suggested to 
be the place of that name near Mirxipur on the Ganges, on the northern declivity of the 
Vindhya hills; but he has himself stated that sitaragirt-kajakd in line 6 would rather signify 
‘deolivity of the northern mountain,’ and that this interpretation would point to the range of 
snowy mountains, f, e., the slopes of the Him&lays, On Dummuddumaka Colebrooke has the 
noto that a village of this name is situated in the district of Allahabad, within twenty miles of 
Bijaypur on the Ganges; but that tho name is not uncommon, and may belong to some place 
nearer to the northern mountains. 1 myself am unable to identify either Vijayapure or the 
villages DummuddumAke and Jivenapalli, 





TEXT. 


1 Omsu*]  Kahity!-adi-yajamin-Anta-mirttayd vikvag’-Atmané | muninith dhydna- 
gemy[i*]-ye sameste-vyipiné” ta(na)mah W Ajayé(ys) 

2 jegad-ntpatti-sthiti-pralaya-khrind | sanshre’-sigar-dtitre-phia-saibsmyitayS namah I 
Naméestu Lerkshma(kshml)-pa- 

3 toyd  a(éd)shs-paryahke-tAyind | trallókya-kaptek-Ütkháti-VishgavÓ ^— viívarüpipé il 
Namé(m6)=sta nirjjitdéMsha-Ma- 

4 hish[á*]Pure-gh[A*]tinB | — Plürvvad-pádapedm[i*] ya jagad-[Alnanda-dayiné n Vigor 
van-ül-vishamam šikhara-prkki- : 

Š ramilayeilahghyun | nirjjhare-gabhire-parikhà-dusteramesst-Ari-ssntràsei ॥ — Avidita- 
viyége-dushkheth sanbðsha-sa- 

0 mbpte-sokala-vishaye-sokbash | — astyeuteragi(g)r?-kajeké — Vijayapü(pu)r&h nima 
nripsdh[A]ni n Tattra che chatar-ambhédhi-bhrinta-ya- 

7 64h sthirs-dayó mahi-sat[t®]vah t icfmin-Dharmmadityd nripatir=abhid=V 6(bó)- 
dhim[t*]va iva tt Tasya oha faéetva sêvyð bhí(bhb)gyó : 

8 lbkazya  kalpefdkhelva [i9] hrada iva tyishp-Apebarah  sutbebhava4i? — érí-Jayáüdi- 
tyah n Bájeipi yd vinltà yuredpi dhfrô i 

9 mandbhave-dvéeht | sarvva-pradóspi ^ se(éa)éva[t]emarvvasys grihite-paramirthah Ii 
Tasya sachivah érut-trthd mahdnubhivd vi- 

10 nirjjit-Ardtth | sdmantasys sumshateh <Kryitakirtt4r=mmantrinpas=tanayah ti — Yasya 
cha suoháru-má[r*]Gfreddadatab Kargnd=pi | 

11 i[Ajghaveh yita} | prakriti-pera-va(be)ddha-k&kah 5! v&(be)bhüva se  &ri-Madlir!*- 
iti n Dummudduméke-nimi grimd rhja-prasi- 

12 da-sampripteh | — kpishi-vaseti-gé-dhanddhyó Durggåyai édsitas-tAna i(i) — Bbavati 
bi ssiüh  vibhütib par-Ópekpitayé 








3 From an impression supplied to me by Mr. Fleet. t Bxpresod by s symbol. 

3 Motro, 51018 (Anushtabh) ; and ot the three next verses, 

+ The proper spelling would be visheag- ; bat the palate) sibilant is occasionally employed in thw word, in later 
works. 

Y Road sathedra.. * Metre, Aryi; up to the end. 

* Tho correction in this word appears to have been made already in tho original. © Haad ~bhavach=chhrt-. 

11 Read -biibehA; ‘who by nature was striving for final beatitode.’ 

13 Tho sooon qkshara, dô, of this word is quite clear in’ tbe impression. 
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substituted for r, the nominative. masculine, and.'usually'the nominative neuter, ond in^, &nd tbe 
locative in asi; the other distinguishes the:cérebral * arid the palatal #; rétain’ the initial 
the r unchanged, makes the nominative singular of, masculine a-bisea'ond in 6, and thé lodative 
in amhi or in é. The first comprises all the inscriptions, except-Girnar Kid Kapur dt 
Girl, which alone, constitute the sqgond class. It.is-the, more impossible to doubt the 
existence in this cage of a dialectic difference, because certain: of. the'ipeciliarities which 
denote. the frst group are quoted hy the grammariaqns.as.propen,to'the Migadht dinleçt; J8udh 
are the nominative in £ and the substitution of t-for r.., Tt must bé«admitted that these are 
also the only pojnts of agreement, and that. neither injits omissions m, tho absence एके, &, é, the 
elision of initial y — nor in certain peouliar DEAE the retention of ),'ofichh; &o., — does 
the dialect of the inscriptiong correspond With, the .Magadht ofythe \grammarians.; On the 
contrary, we have seen:that the use of the group 4f, attributed by the grammariansito Magadhi 
appears only.in the orthography of Girnar. — boone ake nn Oe qu 

In it possible to trace subdivisions, to distinguish sub-dialeota; within the.limita of these 
two main groups? „Between Girnar and, Kapur di Giri if we except the groups -4}iand'ston the 
one hand, and the use of the three sibilante on the other, both of which; in-my ‘opinion, should 
not be admitted into the calculation, the, only, differences of s spujewhit- generar: character; 
which I note, are the group ip at Girnar, whioh according. to. my; theory, corresponds to a 
pronanciation pp; and whish is represented at. Kapur di Giri by;£; thelocativesingu]ar, whioh ig 
in mhi and more rarely in £ at Girnar, and in 4, never if mht at Kapur,di; Giri; and the genitive 
of bases in tn, which is in ४४0 at Girngr, and which ó Kapur di Giri, follows, by the formation 
tsa, tHe ahalogy of thé declension in a. It may also be poted that the gropp Am Qm. which 
is retained at Girnar, is unknown at Kapur di Giri, where bam) hasa is written, bramana, and that: 
the termination vyt-of thé'future ‘participle passive, which usually at Giroar. adheres to the 
spelling tya, is, at Kapur di Giri, generally sesimilated to va (eva), Finally, we may add 
one or two other divergencies, such pa the 8rd wa plurel in, arg used at Girnar, and the 
socidental substitution of y 1079 at Kap us havo no hesitation in holding 
that the two sets of insoriptions,-to‘a certain degroe-&üt-1east,'do' refleot-differont shades 
of dialect, which are absolutely distinct. |^ ..... ५४७५ 1. ४ ५४ ude 

I do not think that the case is the same with regard to the versions which constitute 
the former group If we put out of consideration the alleged use of $ and, sat Khilei, 
regarding whioh I stall shortly ‘take an opportunity of atgting my opinion, and, which bag, 
nothing todo with the present discuasion, the only appreciable erences, vote; 

ü mh x 

y, the use Ó; and thé ‘termination of nominatives, neuter in aM Aim a M 
nar’ edicts. retain “thë initial y more frequently than the others, but E théy present pt, the Sm: श 
time’s number of Sxsrhples of-its elisi ven in the same words, it is clear, that no lin grist! 


¢ 
oonchusidn oàn bó. drew “from. the 1009 bepooially as in the versions, which elg it most. ; 
regularly/át"Jaugada ahd Dhayli, examples &re inversely found of ity retention iR some 


instances Khålsi Seres üomin&tive of neuter! bases in. a, in dih and-ngt By Det ihalso , 
contailis à thore ‘donsidérable number of nqminatiyes in £ of hages, ugyally ed 


^ 
í 


which mors rieérly-reseniblé Migadht. " Ft in plain, however, that wa must not n sporadic 
a problem 

appears to me tq be.an easy one. It will solye. itself when. we- have elucidated: one: point, Í 

regarding which people have, I think, oome to wrong.conolusiong.: ave ee sha aC Y 


It has been admitted hitherto that each of ihe yersiong of. the, edicts faithfally 
represents the dialect of the country in which it has been engraved. -D believe. that 


r orgy 
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कह गढ़? à ^aista ko “hha” tie tho Goaudiioiin whioh” have beon formed on this J 
altogéthér! iùifourided. A Priors it would ‘be Da Y पए that २५ aisloot should. 
hávé Feigried, Without tival shades of diference, throughout the whole of north snd 
north-easeth India from Khálái to Jáugada, by Sway of Bair and Apnith. Our scepticism, 
willie fourid tà 'be'skreingthensd by ६ particular reasons... hee A 
Adoring, Lis ; ai the time of Adka, both at, Dhauli and: Jangada, as well as at 
RüpaMh “and Allahabad, people must have employed. & dialect which, made Inominatives 
masculine of «-bases terminate in £ and which changed r into This I shall, for, the sake of. 
brev_ty, term the Mágadht of Asoka. Now the inscription of Khandagiri, quite close to those 
of Chanli and ‘Jaugade, the date of which cahnot be fixed with ‘accuracy, but is certainly not 
morc'than a odhtury! Inter than thà monumenta of ‘Pi. hich appears to. emanate 
from! s Jocal ‘sovereign, makes'' the seine dominati ind ss Jonah कक एक: the 
etymological 7, add'in'a-word presenta ríone of the characteristic traits of this dialect, egre. 
thus led to thik tlin ABOk¥ didlo was riot Yat’ 0६ the country. "he ancient inscriptions of cho, 
Bhathak sispe; mid-way’ between BAprkth abi Allahabad, perhaps contemporary with Piyadari, 
of & surety not"nüoh later, and whibh' dro odrtqinly exptpased language analogous to «the , 
local idiom, présent tio“ trace of Magadhism.** So t Sanchi ; T Qunpingham, has 
disccvered ‘thire 's'frajniont' of au edibt Whic sei ied ty Ra nde Nan ome 
he-attributes to Piyadasi.’ Now, ‘in this, tary as watt nominatives in 6,. words like, 
chilathétiks leave’ no toom for doubt. ' 1६ was writtdn in Maga ut all tHe native insori 
tions found in: the sario locality, ‘either ‘bontbmps, ny with ib É belonging. to , 8, very, noarly w 
cont#m porary’ ०9651; “agree” without “४०898 on in the dió ofa P rakyif 17०8 from Magadhisms. .. 
In thd othier loceflitib we'dro not ४6 fortülato as tà bo nso parallel inonumeni$ for con- 
trolling the spperent,evidenoe of-those.of'Piyadasi,btt these’ fdoté are saffiien ny Significant, 
Nvicently, the use,of the MAagadhi djalectin hib edicts does! riot próvó that it was current 
and Jn vulgar use:in. the localities where they have: bosn found. ‘ The conülusiou readily 
presenta ifselfitotour minds;: “It-was in Magadha that the head-quarters of Piyadari s empire was , 
gitusted, ,Magadht must have boon the language of his dourt, and nothing cán be simplér 
thamto suppose that';he used it throughout ६88 extent'of His dominions to'addrese his . 
people, and more specially his bfoors, tho represoritatives of his power." M ३% 
But then, it will be seid, low 18 i5 ‘that ‘the’ inscriptions of the extreme north west and 
of tha-coast of Burkslitra oscsde this ooindion level P Tha, question appears to me to be capable, ' 
of twosexplandtions; Sach of Whic sli strong thighs tHo ofhér, No one, I thini doant that jt was. 
in the north-west khd' weet that & graphio byktani, adapted tó the necessi Janguages, i: 
was irst elaborated. Atleast the inscriptions of Kapur di Giri end of Girnar testify that in 


each cape there had: been. gl read y-oonstitütedid péviliar-graphic systém with its own traditions. i 


“of Indie, EAP GTO! eiua UU uon eu a OU M asp. ever gres u ^1 w favours c However grea: aa». 

regards: detalls, may: De the ‘ataggetaliéns into S] reference to the copmection of Afàka, . 
with Thmrspersl, the testimony of Plyadakt-himeelf would éppesr p that’ he ‘held derfeih relations with 

distant id, That be profited by. thpey rejztions to, help forward the. diffusion of Buddhiain, his séal and the ‘’ 
nyt permit gos. i ja, hence Abe more interesting. to ‘follow-up the. 

tracei, irish haves; in Toast, pooled oF the influence of the Magadht dialect on the, ancien, + 
language of Ceylon. . The'tioek delent inscriptions! which hava been found in the island are withomt doubt of 
senaitiy, date then Piyadasi. ;"T'his interval exp[iiia'thà alier&tions whieh ihe Migadht tradition haa neder- 


aedi ais time of the उ WE dum The fact Healt of iim introduction, which 1$ ia diffówlito refer to any ` 

&ukhoJ "Tu Ayma only opt the, more clogriy persistenoe| of osrtain: drajta T do noi kpeak' 

merely’ Gf‘ cal’ Padultartbles ts ein sú. vo in ô, whieh bare bean ७४710 out, by. P. 
Ind.-Ant.518771 p.185 of’ Bhys Davida Ind. Aut., 1873, pp ff. Kd, Müller, Anoint Fnsoript 


Goldsohmjdt-( नम . 
of Ceylan, p..8 iy and, the meant ióbserviitiork of! Pidh Keri inthe Budrágeh ‘tot de Tal’, Ç Innis iocus e 
Indis, IV. 10, p. 549). 1 Tro palmographioufacta ate equally charaatetistio,! 076 "faite adoptidn of tho apa AY” 
before ita limitation to the palatal f (see below), and the other js the absence of the palatal ñ, xot employed in the 
oficial writing of Piyadasi, and which we see, for examplo, in the inscription af Kirmds (R. Müller, No. §7) 
by the pompolnd. y, ingavanyypiilid, | Itda, therefore, probable thas Piydiaal tai directly of indirectly . 
Eod sy he had done to dhe provinogs of hls empire, the methods peculiar to hls Mágadhi system" - 
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These were facts which Piyadasi found established, and which he was obliged to take 
Into his calculations, Inthe second place, it will be remarked thatthe two systems of 
spelling, or, if it is preferred, the two dialects used by Piyadasi, exactly coincide with 
the distinction between his immediate dominions and the merely vassal provinces, 
which, I believo, I have established by arguments perfectly independent, and having no reference 
to the facts which we are now considering. It was quite natural that Piyadasi should accom- 
modate himself to the local customs of regions which were only indirectly attached to his 
empire, and in which traditions must have existed which it might have been both suitable and 
convenient to respect. 


Certain useful indications can be drawn from the inscriptions. The various versions are 
not equally consistent in the application of orthographical peculiarities which correspond to 
Gialectio differences, Even at Dhauli and Jaugada, where the initial y is most regularly elided, 
it is occasionally retained: y (J. det. 1. 4); yd (Dh. IV. 17); y& (Dh. V. 20; det, L 8); at 
Khálsi and on the columns this is much more common: at Rüpnáth, the y is retained in the 
only three words in regard to which the question conld be raised; at Bairit, we have, side by 
side, ash and yah. On the other hand, it is at Rûpnåth that we find two or three words in 
whioh the r is retained and not replaced by 1. As a general rule the distinotion between 
masouline and neuter is lost in the Magadhi of the inscriptions, both genders making the 
nominative in é. Nevertheless, at Khálsi, it would appear that we have some nominatives 
masculine in 6 (sátiyaputd, II. 4; Wlalapuid, ibid.; sd, V. 14; cf., algo, Idjand, II. 5), while neuters 
very often have the nominative in axi. These inconsistencies can bo explained in two ways. 
They result either from the influence of the learned language, or from the sporacio 
action of the local dialect entering into the official Mágadh!. I do not venture to decide. 


Other irregularities, such as those which we meet at Kapur di Giri and at Girnar, are 
inverse cases. Thus, we have frequently in both versions nominativós singular in £ (1) both for 
masculines and neuters. I may quote at Girnar: prádésibé, yuld, yáris, bkütepurvé, vadhil£, 
tdrisé, apaparisavd, déoénawpiyd, sásjő, baiimé, dhahmaeharaná, maihgalé, dasená, dán&, vipulé, 
hasimé, milé; at Kapur di Giri: ashiydkS, st, athi, sabali, maté, turamayé, 7४76, bhutapurvé, 
vadkité, tadisé, dané, wiohd, deríané, £H, V5, kafavi, hati, yi, nicht, visité, ghafits, mahalaké, 
likhité ; at Kapur di Giri, several locatives in asi (mahanasasi, I. 2; gazenan, IIl. 7; yutar, 
V. 13; óródhanasi, VI. 14; &o. are contrasted with the ordinary form, which isin &. It is 
clear that these accidental forms cannot be explained in this case by the influence either of a 
learned language, or of a popular one, They are so many Magadhisms, whose only possible 


source oan have been the influence of the Magadht officially employed by the suzerain 
of the states, s 


Neither the one nor the other js subject to definite rules ;— neither the one nor the other 
escapes individual disorepenoies, or certain local influences. We shall see from what follows, 
and it is this which gives these faóts a real interest, that this state of things marks the 
first phase of an evolution which was destined to accentuate itself more and more as 
it pursued its course. We shall 566, in the epoch which follows, on the one hand, the 
Mixed Satskrit, on the other hand the monumental Prakrit, each continuing in parallel 
lines the tradition of which we here grasp the most ancient manifestations. 


On several occasions, in the remarks which precede, I have been led to speak of “g 
learned language,” and “a learned orthography.” These expressions might lend themselves to 
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misconceptions which it is my duty to prevent, Now that I have explained myself rogarding 
tke popular language, it remains to determine, so far as we oan from the indications at our 
disposal, what was the linguistic situation from the point of view of this other most impertant 
factor, Vedic or Classical Saiskrit. 

Palsographio facts here hold the first place. Some are common to both of Piyadasi’s 
modes of writing, others are peculiar to only one or other of them. 


The north-western alphabet possesses no special signs for marking the long vowels. It 
is quite true that many languages are content with a similar notation, but Saiskrit does not 
present itself to us under ordinary conditions. A language partly artificial and used only by the 
learned, leaping into existence, after & long preparation, ready made and almost immutable, it 
hed a grammar before it was putinto writing. Neither in its orthography, nor in its grammatical 
fo-ms, does it shew any sensible trace of progressive development. It could only bo put iuto 
writing, aš the time when it did commence to be written, under the same conditions as those 
urder which it has continued to be written. A language thus elaborated must have imposed 
beforehand the power of distinguishing long vowels on the alphabet, by means of which it was 
insended to record it, An alphabet, which was not capable of making this distinction, would 
ce-tainly never have sufficed to record it. 


I may also mention a peculiarity which is common to both methods of writing. I have just 
ncw drawn attention to the fact that neither of them represents the doubling of identical 
or homogeneous consonants, Now, from the time when Baüskrit first makes its appearance, 
it sbeerves this duplication, wherever it should be etymologically expected. No one can imagine 
either the Vedic Saiskrit or Grammatical and Classical Saüskrit being written without obeerv- 
ing this practice. But, onoo established for the learned language, this duplication could not 
hee failed to introduce itself into the popular orthography, as we shall see did actually occur in 
th» case of the literary Prakyit, It will, therefore, be asked how the orthography of the 
dialects, which we aru ut present considering, did not, of its own motion, adopt so natnraln 
usage. For my part, I only see one satisfactory explanation, — the persistent influence 
of the Semitic method or methods of writing upon which the alphabets of Piyadasi were 
founded. A long effort was necussary to overcome this influence, and the sequel will shew 
how the new practice is exactly ouo of the traits which characterised tho constitution and 
expansion of the literary language. 


The Indian alphabet, on the other hand, did possess special signs for tho long vowels, 
bu- when it is considered that at Khilsi, and perhaps at Dair&t and Rüpnáth, there are no 
signs for ¢ and 4 long, and that in the other versions instances of inexuctness in the notation 
of long vowels are continually met with, it will, I think,.be unhesitntingly conoluded that, 
at the date of our inscriptions, a fixed, arrested form of language, like Sanskrit, had not 
ye; been established in general use, for it would not have failed to act as & regulator 
ani model for the popular languages, or to introduce into their orthography the preci- 
sion, the unity and the consistency in which they are so much wanting. 


The Indian alphabet of Piyudasi has only one sign to represent r; whether it pre- 
cedes or follows & consonant. Would this have been possible if that alphabet were used to 
record Baüskrit P Now, it ia actually in the period which immodiately follows, that it develops 
new resources in this respect. From the time of tho inscriptions of Nànñghat, wo find the, 
defnite notation of r after another consonant? woll established, and, shortly afterwards. the 
same sign transferred to the top of the consonant which it accompanied, served to express an 
antecedent r. 





* At Bharhnt, as in latar times at NAndghAt and olsewhero, r after a consonant is placed below it, citior in 
iis :igzag form ( $) asin iranti, or in the perpendionlar form, ay in.[] of brahme (Ct. Cunnitgham. 
Bha-hut Stapa, Inserip. Nos. 76, 97, 89.) 
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We oan also assert that the sign for the vowel ri did not yet exist in the time of Asda, 
The reason is simple, and is quite independent of any d priori argument. It is clear to every ane 
that the sign J of the vowel fs, in the most ancient form in which it appears, is derived from 
the sign used to mark r in composition with a preceding consonant, vis., J;and we have just 
seen that this sign did not develop till after the time of Piyadasi. 

Another lacuns is more significant still; it is the absence of three distinct signs corre- ` 
sponding to the three sibilants of the learned orthography. Iam now speaking only of 
the Indian alphabet. KhAlsi allows us to show that this absence was perfectly real, and thas it 
was neither voluntary or merely apparent. 


It will be remembered that Khálsi, in addition to Á, , the ordinary sign for s, also employs 
another form, /A. This s has been considered as representing the palatal §. It is true that this 
last letter has an identical or analogous form in the most ancient inscriptions in which it &ppea-s, 
i.¢, at Nasik and at Girnar. But we must underfland matters. It is not possible to admit 
that, at Khålsi, the first edicts and the last onee differ between themselves in dialect, and 
I consider that the conclusions to which I came in the Introduction of this work are unaseail- 
able, that /\, at Khålsi, is merely an alternative graphio form of dj. Other facts confirm my 
opinion. The sign /\ reappears in the Edict of Beir&, and in the two inscriptions of 
Hámnáth, the first presents only a single example, m the word svarga, in which the palatal š has 
no right to exist. The insoriptions of Råmnåth are, unfortunately, either badly defaced or 
very bedly reproduced. Such as we bave them, they do not lend themselves to a translation, 
or even to an approximate interpretation; all that we oan remark is that the first uses the 
sign /A and that alone, and the other sign d and that alone. This is a very strong ronson 
for considering that the two signs are simple equivalents, The demonstration is completed by 
facis drawn from the other end of India. Mr. Rhys Davids (Ind, Ant. 1872, p. 180) was 
the first to point out, in the most ancient ingcriptions of Cey]on, the parallel use of two sibilanta 
du and A . The second is clearly only a modifigation of the Ñ of Khilei or of iig 
prototype. Since then, Dr. E. Müller (Ancient Imsoripi. of Oeylon, No. 1) has published one 
in whioh the form A alone fignres. Hp has drawn from these facts (p. 16) the only reasonable 
conclusion, — that which Mr. Rhys Davids had already Very justly put forward, — that the 
two signs express indifferently one and the same sound. We panpot come to & conclusion for 
` the north different from that to which we have come for the south. The distance between 
the two localities of oocurrence, and the absolute analogy of the facts prohibit us from thinking 
of s dialectic differentiation between the two sibilanta. The sequel of palwographio history 
shows us that the form f\ came to be subsequently employed to express the palatal ६, when 
a need to express it, that is to say, to write in Satskyit, was experienced. At the time of 
Piyadasi, the Indian alphabet did not yet possess the palatal 5; and it therefore had not 
yet been applied, in anything like aregular and consequent way, to the learned language. 

Another strictly parallel fact indirectly confirms this. By the side of du; the inscription 
of Khilsi, in its second half, frequently uses a form U. Dr. Bühler (p. 26) transliterates it 
by sk, and approves of my having recognised its relationship with the cerebral sh of the complete 
alphabet. I fear that there has been a misunderstanding here. I do, it is true, believe 
thas the Bot Nasik and of Girnar (Rudrad§man) is derived from this J, but I in no way 
believe that this last form had the value of a cerebra] at Khilsi. In spite of the transliteration 
sh, I would not venture to assert that such is even the opinion of Dr. Bihler, end in any cese 
Y could not agree with him if it is. The sign does not appear till about the 10th Edict, and 
only becomes common in the 11th, 12th and 18th, although the form is not absolutely unknown 
to the former ones, as we have it also in the 4th Edict, L 11. Inthe more than 110 instances 
in which Dr. Bühler reads sh at Khilsi, there are only thirty in which the cerebral sh could be 
expected. Under these circumstances, and the transition between the forms dy and b being 
easy, the ateps being marked out by several intermediate shapes both at Khålsi and elsewhere, 
it is absolutely impossible to consider the sign ly as anything other than a graphio variant 
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nn = 
of dy. The perfect indifference with which the engrevers use one sign or the other is really 
quite eyiffent.- All that has happened is the same as what we have already proved tor f\. In 
subsequent times advantage has been taken of this duplication of forms to apply one of 
them to the notetion of the cerebral sh, and it has become fixed in its new function, 
but the fact is later than our inscriptions. 


To sum up, — neither the North-Western nor the Indian alphabet could have been 
at this epoch used to write Sanskrit. The Indian alphabet, the only one of the two which 
subsequently became applied to Sanskrit, appears before us in the condition of undergoing the 
modifications, which eventually prepared it for that róla We know of no trace of any different 
alphabet, which could have served for tho notation of Sanskrit, and we are driven to the conclu- 
sien that at the time of Piyadasi Sanskrit had not yet been written, and, as all our 
arguments apply equally to the religious, (Vedic) language, the conclusion holds equally 
gcod for it as well as for classical Safsakyit properly so called. 


Betwoen these two languages there is, however, one important difference. The elaboration 
of classical Saiskyit could only have taken place with a view to a wide, profane use, — with a view 
to a written use. 'To say that it was not written, is to say that it did not yet practically 
exist, — at least in its ultimate form. But it is not so in regard to the Vedic language. 
Nt only could its essential monuments exist in an oral state, but they could have been, in this 
form, the object of a culture purely oral, and more or less complete. Eminent Indian scholars 
have considered and still consider that the composition of the prdtisdkhyas does not imply the use 
of writing. I need not here expatiate on a subject to which we shall again be conducted by the 
coaclusions of the following chapter. These remarks have merely for their aim to put forward 
(while we explain it) an apparent contradiction between these two propositions: on the one hand 
the peleographic condition of our monuments proves that the classical idiom which 
sUbsequently took so prominent a position had either not received as yet its complete 
elaboration, or had at least not yet been regularly written, while, on the other hand, 
the orthography of the popular dialects as it is reflected by our monumenta, reveals the 
action, more or less latent, none the less oertain, of a previous philological culture. 
It is to the oral tradition of the religious literature, to the efforts for ita preservation and for 
ite phonetio analysis, of which it was the cause, that we have to trace back this influence. The 
reader cannot fail to remark how happily this origin accounts for the peouliar character of the 
action, unequal and indirect, incomplete and accidental, which we have been able to desoribe. 





WEBER’S SAORED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 
TRANSLATED BY DE. HERBERT WHIR SMYTH. 
(Continued from page 118). 


XXXIV. 'The'fenth painnan, virathaa, virastava, in 43 vy. Enumeration of the names 
of -he siriVaddhamána [445] (v. 4). It begins : namitiga jinash jayajfvabamdhavam bbaviyakusu- 
merayaspiyaram | Virar girimdadhiram thupimi (staumi) payatthandméhim Iti It conolades 
iys nàmívali sdmthuyé siri Vlrajipimde mathdasupassa (08588 P)| viyara ksrunkó Jinavara t 
sikapayamapahatthiraÀ (P) Viral tl 4s H 


The gachhkyárem, which in V., in the Ratnasdgara, and in the second collection of 
all the peinnas that I have before me, is cited asa part of the collection (see pp. 429, 481) 
comteins in 188 vv. general rules of life, especially those for the bhikkhnu and bhikkhupl, in 
tha form of a lesson to Gdyamé, who is several times mentioned in it, It begins: namiüpea* 
Muhávtram . . 1 gachohüylram kiwcht uddharimé suasamuddaé 1111 atth’ egt Góyamá! pant! 
jê ummaggapaltthié | gachcbhammi saihvasittáparh | bbamai bhavaparat param Il sll The metre 
is almost everywhere Élóka, though two syllables are often counted as one, one short being 
cast away; 80 for example in v. 15: sathgahOvaggabarh vibinA| na kari’ jógupi| samanath 
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saraanith tu dikkhittd | s&máykrim na gdhaé ॥ 18 ॥ vihigí, samapam, samanim are to be read 
as dissyllablee, 

At the end it is called (see verse 1) an extract from the mahánisfhakappa and the vavahára, 
sources which explain the use of the 61088 hero: mahinixihukappAó | vavahåráð tahé 'va ya 
sáhu-sihupi-af&hü& | gachhAyAram samoddhiath H ise |} padhamsum sihugd, &am| asajjbdyam 
Yivajjium | uttamasuanissatndam | gachhfy&rath suuttamath lb 19 || gechhhyAraw suyittüpam j 
410] pedhittà bhikkhu bhrikkhug! | kugarhtu jah jah&bhapiarn ) ichchharhtà hiam appand H iss ॥ 

The fourth group of Siddhinta texts is composed of D. the six chhédastitras. 


So at least according to Bühler's List (see above, p. 226). In the Àyürevihi and in the 
RatnasAgara (Calo. 1880) these assert a prior place — between the uphigas and the painnas. The 
unme chhódasütrat (ehh&da, cutting, section f) can be explained in many ways. There is ne 
nuthentio explanation that I have been able to diseover. This name recurs in the texts in question 
as infrequently as in the paragraphs in the MSS, The first time where it is mentioned, so far 
as I know, is in the Avafy. nijj. 8, æ: ja oha mahükappezm? jdgia sêsåņi chhéa suttüpi, from 
which peasage it is clear that then, besides the mahtkappat, there existed several other texts 
belonging to this group (kslpádini Schol); and im another passage of the above cited work 
(16, 15), there are enumerated three texts which, at present, still bear this name and which state 
that they were divided 9 just as we find them. They appear [447] to belong together aíte- & 
fashion and to form a united group. In the enumeration of the anathgapavitthe texts in the 
Nandi, t the Pákshikasütra and in the three siznAchiris we find these texts arranged in the 
Same order (dasipam, keppesee, vavahíbussa). In the skminharis, in the passage in reference to 
tho numbor of days necessary to learn them, we find that but one snyakkhardhs is allotted 
to them ah: kappavavahiradasApeth (so Avi. Svi., das&ka^résam V.) égó suakkharhdht. The: 
Vidhipr., however, states that some (kêi) “ kappayavahirdgath bhinnath suyakkharhdhatb 
ichhamti,” - 

The title chhéasutta is not mentioned in this list of the anahgapavitthas or abgabáhi-as, 
whioh cites, in addition to the three texts held to be chhéasuttaa, two others immediately 
afterward, one name alone intervening. These additional chh&asuttas are nistha and mahánisfha, 
which now stand at the head of the chhédes. The mabhksppasuam (see p. 478), too, is focnd 
in the list, but in a different place — about 24 places -previous, From this we draw the 
conclusion that the author of the list did not regard the mahtkappasuam (see p. 478) as 
belonging to these ehhéasuttas. 


The mahikappa® is mentioned in no other passage. In all other passages, where the chhé- 
dasütrasare enumerated, thenisfham is invariably placed at the head of the list, Thos in Avi., where 
the number of days necessary for learning the ehhédenttras is stated, [448] there are enumerated 
as the “chhéaggaththa” (here placed botween upsügas and painnas; see p. 440) the seven 
names : nistha, dasà, kappa, vavahlra, mahinislhs, parhohakappe and jfakeppe. The pathoha- 
kappa is mentioned also under the painnas. Of. above, pp. 427, 480. The ease is similar in Svi. 
where, however, the name ohhêa° is omitted, and the discussion on this subject is inserted 
between that concerning aigas 4 and 5. In Bri. only sfha, dasd, kappa and vavahira are treated 
of together, pathohakappa and jfakappe not being mentioned, end mahánisfha is disposed of ai 
another plaoe, viz. : — at the end of the entire jigavihi after the painnas, V. agrees herein with 





® An older form of the name is perhaps chhasua, ohhida£ruta > thus in a eltation im the Vichirimritassshgrahe , 
" nisfham-üiyasss ehhiasunaso" ; ohhédassahgha, too, is feund in the same place (see p. 430), where it is maid that 
thoy are five in number. 

® The name of the second greup of the charittagupapramipa in the Anuyógadyürasktra — chhtdavaddhivanfat 
char? — may be recalled in this connection, 

श According to the Boholigst these texte are borrowed from the ditjhivis (aiga 18), and, censequently, ate tc be 
regarded as rishibhishite ; mahikalpaírutådinim api Tishibhišakitatrk(d) dyishttvaddd uddhritya téshirh pratipAdit. 
strat dharmakathdnuydge vvà (° gatvié oha P) prasarhgah. Eph 

® dees uddéecpakilé dasina, kappasse hurhti ohhach obra | dama chèra Yarahárassa 10710 | savrvé vi ohharyfe 
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Svi completely, with the exception that, as Á vi, it adds parhohakappa and jiakappa to nistha, 
dará, k.and vav. In the metrical portion at the close, the jégavibAnapagarana, however, the first 
four are treated of either as to be learned together in 80 days or as ‘‘savvani vi chhéesutténi,” 
v. 32, Inthe next verse (28) there are statements concerning jtyak. and pamohak, (mahánisfha 
is not discussed till vv. 68, 64). In the Viohárámritas, the chhéasnam is called nistha-m-diyam 
— on jitak., pathchak. see p. 480 — ; and in the commentary on the friddhajttakelpe — see 
bebw — árt niftthidi chhédegranthasttra is spoken of. We find that this agrees with Bühler's 
list (above, p. 226). l 

Besides this arrangement which places niéftha at the head we meet with statements in 
modern sources in which the number composing the series varies in many ways. The series, as 
we have seen above, was never fixed, continually varying between 4 and 7 members. 

[449] In the Ratnasigara (Oslo. 1880) we find the following arrangement: vyavahára- 
vribatkalpa, daéAérota, niśłtha, mabaniéttha, jitakalpa, These names are the same with an 
exception in the case of jitakalpa (Bühler has pafiohakalpa; Avi, bas both names), The 
arrangement of Rij. L. Mitra and after him that of Pandit Kashinath Kunté, taking its rise 
from the Siddhüntadharmasira, is very remarkable. See my remarks on p. 227. I 

The uncertainty of modern tradition may, it is true, create an impression unfavourable to 
the age of the chhédasdtra texts which we possess. On the other hand, there are sufficient 
arguments which permit us to ascribe a relatively ancient date to the chief group at, least, 4. e, 
the three texte :-dast-kappa-vavahira. The order whioh I have here followed is, without doubt, 
the old arrangement, though, for convenience sake, I adopt that of Bühler from this point on: 
, varahára, dash, kappa. We must here consider the statements of tradition in reference to 
the origin and composition of these texts, ! 

Haribhadra, on Avaéy. 6, æ, explains the third of the three forms of the shmichirt which 
are mentioned in the text: 018 dasah& payavibhigé, the padavibhigasdmichart by chhédast- 
trai, and, as we have seen above, p. $57, he states that this is chh&dasttralakshanán nevame- 
pürvid éva nirvyüdhá. On Avasy. 7, « he limits the equalisation of the pedavi^ohiri to kalpa 
anc vyavahira (aå cha ka°hfraripé) The same statement exists in the avachûri composed A, :D, 
18६8 by Jn&nssÁgure on the Oghaniryukti: [450] pedavi°obirt kalpavyavahirau ; and párva 9 
(vastu 8, prábhpita 20) is referred to as the source — see above, p. 857 — whenoe this 
BhadrabühusvAminA nirvyüdh&, The composition of those two texts, kalpa and vyavahárs, is 
frequently referred back? to Bhadrab&hu, who is said to have made use of the samo sources as 
they. But in the pishimandalasütra (Jacobi, Kalpas, p. 11) (p. 472) the same is asserted of 
the third member of this group of texts, tho dasÁu, We have consequently here, as i2 ihe 
case of upAhgs 4, to deal with an author whose name is specially mentioned, Whether this 
claim is oorrect or pot (we will refer to this question below), the connection with the puvvas 
according to tradition, is significant, ` i 

The contenta of the existing chhédasitres makes it probable that a large portion of them is 
of considerable antiquity. This contents refers in generel to the clergy and the rules of conduct 
prescribed” for them, though there is a large admixture of subsidiary matter of s legendary 
ohavacter (6, g. the entire Kalpasütram). The first two rules, according to the existing order, 
refer to expiationa and penances (priyaschitts)"!; while all the rest contain general maiters 
referring to discipline, 

® Tho same is sesertod of the nisthem ) see p. 4587. 


"* It corresponds consequently to the vinays of the Buddhists with whidh, despite all differences, it is olosély 
Connected in contents and in style of treatment. 





oono«ives of as being olosely connected with the chhédastiras. This name gtie does not agree particularly well with 
the form of the text of the existing ohhédasüiras, sinos a large portion of the latter is composed in prose, aad fds 
not gAthd is the prevailing form of metre in the metrical portions. Cf., however, the name of the sixth book of the 
second ahhédas. 
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[451] There is other testimony of an external character which makes for the antiquity of 
the chhédasttras. The first of these is, as is well known, olosely connected with anga 1, 
and is, in fact, called a part of the latter (p. 254). OhhBdastitras 2, 4 bear the stamp of antiquity 
because they resemble aügas 1—4 as regards the introduction; and bécante chnédas, 2 — 5 
resemble the same aügas as regards the conclusion. The ancient date of chhédas. 4 is eo ipso 
attested by the thoroughgoing mention of it and its ten sections in abga 8, 10. 


The testimony is not so favourable in the case of. chhádasütra 2. It must be ascribed to a 
somewhat later date from the fact that it contains a polemic against the ninhaga, & mention 
of the dasapuvvin etc. See below. We have exsct chronological data for the Kalpastitram, 
inserted in chhédas. 4 See p. 472. 


It is remarkable thst there are old pommentaries called bhashya and ohürpi" composed 
in Prakyit, the first kind of texts written in gáthás, the second in prose, on three of our 
texts: — nistha, vavahira, kappa. The Nom. Bgl. M. of the 1, Decl. ends invariably in o and 
not in e; and extensive use is made of the insertion of an inorganic m. The Pr&krit shows 
many traces of s later age, e. g., we find the thematic instead of the declined form. Further. 
more, the fact that these bháshyas [452] are, for the most part, composed in gáthüs, whereas the 
yerses in the ohhSdastitras are mostly Slékas, deserves our attention. 


' The extent of each of the texts is as followa;— 1, nistham 812 (or 816) graththas, ~ 
2 mahAnistham 4504 gr., — 8. vavahára BOO gr, — 4. datifrutaskamdham 800 gr., exclusive 
of the kulpasfitra, thab oonteins 1254 gr.,— 5. byihatkalpa 475 gr., — 6, pamohakalpe (is 
wanting). | 

XXIV. First chhédasttram, the nisthajjhayanam. This name is explained, strangely 
enough, by nifttha, though the character of the contents would lead us to expect nishedha. In 
the scholiast on Uttarajjh, 26 s, niatliiyé is paraphrased by naishedhikl; and go in the soholiast on 
Dasavédlia 5, » s: asamazhjasanishodhan naishedhikt; in the soholiasb on Avaly. 7,1, and 
on Anuyügadv. introduction (9% in A) where Hemaphandra explains it by favapari- 
sthípanabhümih, The statements in the text in Aynaby. 7, m fg. are decisive: — 
jamha tattha nisiddhd iégarh nisfhi& héi ties ॥ - . jb hô nisiddhappå | nisfhi tasse bhavad 
hôi | avisuddhassa nisthia kóvalamittar haya! 88000 U iss I); in lO, « a we read baddham 
abaddhath tu suarh, baddhath tu duvdlasathganidditthath | tavvivartam abaddhath, nisfham anisiha 
baddhazh tu ॥ 4o ॥ 901 paripayayigad saddakaranam tahéve anisfhar | pachohhannam tu nisthar 
nistha nfimath jshajjhayagam |} «1 II Scholiast here) : iha beddhsárutarh nishtdham anishtdham 
anishedhath sha, tatra rahasya[458]pathdd rahasydpeddéich cha precbhannah nishidham 
uchyaió, prak&éapásbát prakdstpaddédch ohå 'nishtdham, nishfdhgi guptártham uchyaté 
From this wo may indubitably'* oonolude that the explanation by ni&ttha'* is simply an error, and 
is to be classed in the s&me category as the explanation of uvavliyam by aupepá&tikam and of 
riyspesépaiyyam by réjapreéniyam. 

Whether we are to understand our text under the nisthajjhay* mentioned in aüga 4 (see p 
280) as part of the first ahga or under tho nistha nkmah ajjbayugam in Àvaéy. 10, a, is a matter 
of doubt, since its title is perhaps not passive =pachhannam (s. below), guptártham, but active 
in sense. Nevertheless the statements, which (see p, 254 ff.) are found in ahga l in relation to 
its fifth chflé called nigtha (cf, also nisfhiya as the name of ajjh. 2of the second chill, tbtd.),and 
in the introduotion of the niffthsobtrpi in reference ta the identity of the chh&dastira with 


T3 I$ must, however, be notloed thai (p. 448) m Bri and Y the ohhids taxis are treated pf between anga 4 and 
siga b 

T) Bee Jacobi Kalpas. pp. 16, % 

™ padyagadyabendhanéd fistrdpadédavad, 0710. åchtrådigaņyipitūkarh . . likottarezh; abaddhash 
joukikesh. 

ts In the enumeration of the 10 sdmAyért (aùgas 8, 10, 5, Y, ubtarajjh. 29, À vay. 7) the dvassayd, commandments, 
aro always found together with the nisthiya, prohibitions (Leumann) 

T5 Inbermediate forms are rishidha seo just above — and pishtths in the scholiast on aiga 1. 
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thie fifth ohåli”, make at least for the conclusion that tradition regards tho nistham ajjhayanam 
in cur ohhódasñtra as originally forming a part of sigs 1 and separated from it at a later 
perod. This does not, of course, exclude the possibility that the text in question existed origi- 
nally as it exists to-day in an independent condition, and that it was at 8 later period joined i 
with aiga 1, whence i$ was again separated. ' 

In the Nandi — see below — [454] the nistham is mentioned after dash kappó vavahird 
and before mahdnisthath, It is, therefore, certain that our text is referred to. The statementa, 
which are found”? in Avaby. 16, nç (s. p. 2557) in reference to the three-fold division of nisfham 
intc three ajjhayagas, by name nggháyam, apugghkyam and aruvipi, are not in harmony with the 
constitution of our text, which contains no trace of such a three-fold division, but on the other 
hand is divided into 20 uddésakas,” containing hardly anything but prohibitions for the bhik- 
shu.% The words ugghktiya and aguggh? are, it is. true, made use of, but this does not presuppose 
a direct division into 8 ajjh™ All these prohibitions commence with the following words (cf. the 
fornula m the Pratimokshasütra of the Buddhists): — je bhikkhü . . karti and end with 
karetstath vá sñtijja.i 53 We have here then a fixed canonical rule, which makes upon us the im- 
pression of being very old. At the conclusion of the udd. a penitence of one or, as the case 
may be, of four months is prescribed : tarı s&vamápé Avayyati masiyach perihfrasthanath uggháti- 
yat (or apuggh®, or chin’) pisahá, 

The 20th udd. treats expecially of this penitence and appeals thereby to the first udd. of. 
the vavahára. i 


[455] At the end there are three fryfs, in which Viskhigagi is stated to be the writer (1): 
tassa lihiyath nisfham. These &ryás are counted as constituent parta of the tert, since they are- 
followed by the words iti nisthajjhayan4 visamé uddésed sammatts. 


There is a very detailed commentary (bhashya) in Prákrit in Aryts, akin to the prose 
eommentery, which Jinaprabhamuni, authors of the commentary on the paryushapikalpe- 
niryukti, mentions as his source of information under the name niffthachirni. The bhishya 
offers but little assistance in regard to the explanation of the words of the text, but contains 
general remarks concerning the contents of each of the uddééekas. It starts with & very 
lengthy introduction, which at tho end is called pedhazh, +. e. pišhszh, of, plihiká in Malayagiri. 
Each of the paragraphs of the tert is called sütram in every caso. This commentary does not 
discuss the three concluding verses of the text. The writer of the Berlin MS. (Ahmedabad 
5७४४. 1629) belonged to the stock of Ahhayadéva. t5 


X XXVI. Second ohhódasttram, the mahánistiham. Instruction of Géyama in reference 
to transgressions (salla) and punishments (p&yschhitta, pachhitta), in 8 sjjhayagas, of which 
[556] ajjh. 1, 2 have a text composed partly in 4ldkas or trishtubh, (Nom. in o) and partly in 
proce (Nom. in e) ; and in ajjh. 8 ff, many él6kas are inserted. The single copy which I have by 
me, and that very incorrect one, reproduces the text so very imperfectly that even the C90 Fr VET nner ey Hat bren ie and 


st Bilbika, in the introduction to the second érptesk. of sigs 2 says thas the “ tchtraprakelpé niffthah'? is 
“‘ ntrzytdhs ” from pürra 9, s, 20. (Leumann) ; .seo pages $37, 450०. ° tis 
v Haribhadra makes no statement on this hoad, ४7709 he holds the varees to bo nigadasiddha. Of. the five-fold 
dividon of the Ayre in siga 8, š, 3 into; misiñ ugghRié, m. ayogghhis, chtummbelé u., châ. apuggh.; chi xpuggbiià 
(Leumann.) š - 


= 1 with 8 paragraphs, $ with 69, 3 with 74, 4 with 62, 5 with 76, 6 with 93, 7 with 37, 8 with 19, 9 wiih 96, eto. 

,, According to Kash. Kutt the rid. tronis “‘of the duties of Stdhus, aud tho fines and penalties to be imposed 
on them when thay neglect them.’ 

w. The 90 udd. are, however, divided into 8 groupa (1—5, 6—19, and 90; Leumann). : 

œ 7 Who doss this or thas and who does not do H.” 866 Leumann, Awp. Glosar, - 150 s.v. od (PHL &&015%#) - 
“ kaka,” “ yeoolve," accept, ue permit.” = 

= A. D. 1807, seo Jacobi, Talpas. p. 35; also author of the Vidhiprapå, above p. 893. 

R Begins: navabezhbhachtramato sffhirasepedsmhanmid vét^-(v&dab, see p. 457) I havati y^ sa&paihohaohülo bahu 
beluae? pedsagtyach HI 1 l| Aytrapaksppasme as. 11 3 [| bytrd agguttiyapakappa taha ohåliâ risthek Ñ, 1131 : 
paka>pammi chiliyé4 nizfhé ya . . V. 1 is cited in the same form, by Bfitàka from Bhedr.’s &ohkraniryukii acoord- 
ing to Leumann. i ® Sexhvad 1500 under Pttasáha Mahamáda, 
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overcome by the difficulties in his way, at the conclusion of the first ajjh., begs™, in PrAkyit, that 
the fault be not laid at his door. He says that itis not a kulihiyam, but a text sui generis with 
its mixture of verses, half-verses, proge and even single aksharas. See my remarks on p, 472. 
If my explanation of his words be correct the writer speaks also of marginal gloesee and of 
leaves that have fallen out from his original (puvvayarise, pürvá&darée). Since these words 
too are very corrupt, they are not to be ascribed to the writer of the present MS. which is well 
written to say the least, but to en earlier goribe, whose comments have always been copied 
together with the text. 


A statement in Sanskrit, of not less peculiar nature, bus handed down in a very 
corrupt state, is found at the end of the fourth ajjhayaya, and is directed, not against the con- 
-Gition of the text, but against its contents. Aooording to this statement Haribbadrasfri had 
declarod thas it was impossible for him to believe some of the wonderful accounts contained in the 
text. [457] The writer first asserts that this scepticism of Haribhadrastiri has reference solely to 
a few of theso statements and not to the entire fourth ajjh. or to the atherajjh. This scepticism, 
he says, was caused by the fact that in aigas 8, 4 and in updigas 3, 4 nothing was seid of these 
matters, “na ksthamohid idam Áchakhyó yath&.” We must refer yathA to what follows, and 
regard the words asa kind of citation from ajjh. 4. -The latter, however, does not suit the 
sense, which amounts to this: — cave-dwellers are able to undergo hardships for a year. The 
meaning of the very obscure words at the end appears to be that since this sñtram according 
to ancient tradition is an Arsham, and in this érutaskandha there are contained many excellent 
t gapadharóktáni védavachanini,” it is the conclusion of the writer that there is no occasion for 
unbelief even as regards these remarkable statements. The great Haribhadiastri® is 
undoubtedly referred to here, [458] who must have played an important rôle at the date of this 
remark of the copyist, to whom the polemic appeared as a bitter necessity. 


The wretched condition of the text is perhaps to be ascribed to the fact that the anthority 
of the mahániélthasütra found many opponents even among the Jains themselves. That the 
text is-corrupt is manifested externally first of all in the imperfect tradition as regards its 
division. According to a special stntement® in the commencement of the third ajjh., after v. 8, 











% mahinisthasuyaskarhdhassa pejhamam ajfhiyapath selluddharaparh nima || 1 [| ¿yasa ya kulihiyadfe's na 

dkyavró susharíhhh | khh tu jð chéva êyassa puvvkyarisó dai, tatthéva katiha ya xilhgÓ katthai sil4geddharh 

payskkharuà kaithain akkharapathtiyé katihaí pabtayaputthiyarh (' marginal notes’’f) kai bê timi 
puantyi Ava ghái (7) bahu garhahpa (zurhtha P) parigaliyarh 

*! aro. chaturthidhyayanA baharah siddhhhtikéh kêchid íly&paká&nna (f) samyak sudsdhy(ty (f) #rírhtair 
aéraddadhinair asmikem api na samyak fraddhinam ity dhs Haribhadrastrih; ne punah sarvem éré da 
chesurthfdhyayanam anyåni và ’dhyayanini asyai ’ve kaiipayai(b) parimiteir Alfpakair aíraddhánam ity artha} ; 

sihina-sarmavkya-]ivübhigsma-prajn&pen&di^bu na Xátbarhchid idam ichakhy, yathà | préti (f) sarhtñápas- 
asti, tal (P) guhtvéeinas tu manujnás, toshu chs paramadhfrmik#pith punah punab wapt(ahtavérén yhvad 
upapatets; teabith cha tair dírunair vajrasiligharatiaeathputair giliténith paripidyaminimám api earhvatearazh 
pirat priqsvyhpakiir na bharat! "ti; vriddhavádas tu punar yathšrad idam ársharh súiram, vikpitir ne távad zira 

pratiahtA, peabhttlé chá ‘tra érutaskethdhé artháh sushty apiéayéna (P) aíiiéayln! gapnadharoktini véda(see p 
4550) vachantak tad évazh sthité na khhohid Marhkantyam. 

* Bee pp. 971, 372. In Jinadettastri’s ganadharaskrdbafeta, v. 55, 114 payaraņas sre ascribed to him; and 
farvarkjegapi citos in the scholiast the following works: pathohavastike upadéapedspathchidakA ‘shtake 
abfdateke Mkates(i)vanirpeya dharmavbhdn Wkabbbdu yógadrishtisamuchchaya daréenaseptatiká nfnAchitraks 

ftvamerhthans sathelyithtminuéieans sarhskritachaityararhdanabhâshya anfkin- 
tajayepetiki 'nfkibiapedapra paralikestddhi dbsrmalobhasiddhi s4stravirttieamuchchayddiprakaran tn! th, 
tithe kvak£yakavrisi dasavaikilika vrihadvrtbéi laghuvritii pihdaniryuktiivritil ftvabhigameprajndpandpéth gavritki 
pasheharactikaryitél anfkkohbsjayapablkkvitel ohatiyevamdemrvritt! anuyÓgadvikrarritti vathdivritti satugrahe- 
pivritel kshotrasamisnvrisel (hetrivietehearmmucbchaysvril: arkechhrichtidimani Samaridityacharite kethik(éi- 
so complete are the statements in the Viohirimyitesathgrahs which contains, however, a large 
number of the names. In the Vie, H.'s death is placed ($ 8 begin.) in the year 1060 after Vira 

# Probably in four dry#s, though the metre or rather the ters itself is very difficuli to make out. The last 
verse erbe म AE jeeyibhittapinApica sarhghaibiņa:h im mahånistha(th) | varasuyakkhathdhash vottavvarh cha 
Auviagupirag gad (P) ti || In the preceding verses the word athbilé is found three times: taià sòlasa uddéeé atthe 
taihêra ambilé | jash tach Hazh qhañikkhá vipazhchamarhmi (M) 'ehhkmi yambilé || dasa, chhajthé dô, satéam? tinni, 
atthamA "bid dasa a | ; this is probably a voosdi ve to ambilé, ‘‘ ttle mother,” and to be explained in the same way 
as suiedari! in palnua 7 (see p. 44). 


1 
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(a statement that perhaps did not belong to the text originally) the mah&nif. consists of 8 
ajjheyanas, each of which contains a certain number of uddesas, which is stated. But in our 
MS. there is no trace whatsoever of any uddesas. In the first ajjh. there are between the 
begianing and the end some §§ numbers (31, 88, and 16, 17 for which 86, 37 are to be subeti- 
tuted), [459] and at the end the number 49. These numbers do not, however, refer to uddesa 
sections, since these are generally of greater extent, as is proved in the case of our text from 
the aumber of ndd. ascribed to ajjh. 2—7. We have no statement of the kind in the case of 
ajjh 1. These numbers are nine for 2, sixteen for 8, eight for 4, ten for b, two for 6, three for 7, 
ten or 8. Ofthe eight ajjhayanas only the firstsix are specially distinguished, four having special 
name, though only those ascribed to the first two ajjh. are in harmony with the contents. The 
sixth ajjh: closes on f. 70%; the remainder is characterized at the close (96>) as: piiyfi, perhaps 
biiya, dvittyé, chüliyü, so that two obtiliyA chapters are here indicated, which, if added to the 6 
ajjh, gives the desired number 8. Tn this faulty condition of the MS. it is worth while to note 
the statements of tho threo s&ámüch&ris in reference to the mahAn.- Avi. treats of this subject (see 
pp. 447, 448) in discussing the chhéagganthe, and states that there were 8 ajjh. with 88 uddesas. 
The first ajjhayanam had then no divisions of this kind and was @gasaram ; the second had 
9, tae third and fourth 16 each, the fifth 12, the sixth 4, the seventh 6, the eighth 20. The 
difference between this account and the information to be drawn from the MS. is very great 
indeed. (See above.) Sri. and V., on the other hand (see p. 448), separate the mahá&nisfham from 
the other chhéda texts, and treat, at the conclusion, of the jégavihi of the sacred texts after 
the peinnagavihl. [460] They too agree with Avi. as regards the number of sjjh. and udd. The 
seventh and oighth ajjh. are expressly called by V. chül&rüva (donnichülà8, v. 64). Forty-three 
days are necessary to learn the mahán., teytltshe dinfhim ajjhayanasamatt!, but as two days are 
requisite for snynkkhamdhasea eamuddeea and for apunná, the total number is 45. The ohhédas. 
1, $5 required together only 80 days. Bee page 448. 


A statement in Wilson Sel. W. 1, sa (ed. Rost) is of particular interest : — “ Vajrasvami*! 
instituted the Mabaniéttha-sect ; and of equal interest are the remarks of RAjondra Lila Mitra 
(p. 227) in reference to three different recensions (vüchan&) of the Mah&nisttha, The question 
which is proposed in the introduction of chapter 22 of the Vich&rámritasamgraha substantiates 
the belief that the Mab@niétths is tolerably old. This question is : — how is it, to be explained 
tha; the priyagchitta prescribed in the Mah4niéithe is not practised P The answer to this 
includes chhédas. 1, 9, 5, and reads : — adhuná& mardasattvaib kalpavyavahfranis{thamahiniéitha 
dinim ékatarasyA 'pi gramthasy ’bhipriyéna pråyaśchittåni yath& chaddodham (P 'vasodhum) 
na jekyamté atas tê sarvagachheshu jftavyavahüróna priyagchittfn(y) anuchararmto dyifyamté. 


The first mention of the mahaniatham, of which I am aware, is found in the enumeration 
of she &nahgapavitthe texts in the Nandt etc. where the schol. on N. explains the word as 
follows : — niftthAt peram, yat gramthárthübhy&ih mahattaram tam mabánifftham. [461] We 
hare already mentioned (p. 445) that the gachhåyâra states that it is based upon the mahán. as 
ita souroe. 

The introductory words are the same asin ahga 1 eto. : guyah mô fuser, tAnath bhagavayå 
êvam &kkkáyam, and each of the ajjh. closes correspondingly with ti bémi. Besides this, there 
is nothing which directly savours of antiquity with the single exception that the dialogue form 
between the bhagavant (who is addressed with (s8) bhagavam and not with (80) gam bhaant) 
and Indrabhüti (GôyamA !) is retained. This form, however, ill suits tho introductory formula 
by which the whole is attributed to the bhagavant himself, 


The name of the text ocours shortly after the introduction, and is accompanied by 
laudatory epithets. This fact, together with the epithet mah&® in the name, makes it probable 
T —Ó———————————————————————— M - 


iit The conclusion of the first ohñl is not directly marked off, but is to be placed on 80b, where a section closes 
Y bimi. 

w Nomtnally 684 Vira, see pp. 819, 361, ef. Avasy. 8, 41 fg. Gaņadharastrdhaś. v. 23 fg. In reference to the 
statement abore, cf. pp. 4080 and 464. 
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that it is of later date, It had need of & special sanction because of ita secondary character. 
The words are: pevare-vare-mahinisthasnyakkhamdha(m) ssuyanusirérath tivihath— but there 
follows no three-fold division. I 


The first book is entitled saalluddharanath and treats of the most various kinds of salla, 
balya. The repeated references to the savvamgóvamgs are worth our notice; whence the 
existence of the uvatiga at the time of its oomposition — see above, p. 878 — is ०० ipso 
clear, Then follows the figure of the useful co-partnership of the lame with the blind man 
which ia specially emphasized : — hayath nánain kiy&htpar, hayk annåņað kiy& | pšsazhtó pariguló 
daddhó dhAvam&n6 a amndhad || , . amdhó ya pahgů ya vand samichoha tá saipaüttà nagararh 
pevitthü |. Furthermore [462] stress is laid upon reverence (vathdé, vathdiyyA) for pictures 
(pedim&) and temples (chéia, chtiflaya). A special formula seems to have been made use of 
in this connection, an enigmatical treatment of the letters of which ocourst3 after the fashion of 
the treatment of a # m (om) in the Upanishads and in similar formulas in the tantra ritual. 
This entire subject was a riddle to the oopyist — cf. p. 456 — and so it remains for us. After 
the real conclusion of the work, in an addition, a similar subject is treated of in like manner 
merely by means of single letters. 


Book II. is entitled kammaviv&yanar, perhaps karmavipAchaga (of, pp. 270, 280, 885), 
At the end is found an obscure statement which perhaps has reference to ajjh. 1, 2 and which 
reads: bdeirh tu dogharh ajjh&yunápam vih? puvvagénath savvasámannam vattéhinam ti (P). | 


Books III. and IV., without speoiflo titles, are composed almost entirely in prose, and treat 
especially of the kus!]a, It is noticeable that in Book III. frequent reference is paid to the 
duvalasathgarh suyan&pah and the samgóvamga duvilasatbgagamudda. The commencement 
with simkiys is retained (cf. p. 849), and the suyankyaih is thon characterized as sÜmáiya-n]-&i 
Idgabimduatgara (stra!) peyyavasinam (p. 245). [488] We find in the text the following 
statements which are very charaoteristio as regards tho origin and history of - Book IIL: 
tattha tatths bahuéhith suyaharéhith semmilifipam samgvargaduvilasamgi&u suyasamuddáu 
anng-anna-nvathgdsuya(kkhe)thdhe-ajjhayana-uddésagdnarh samuohchin&üparm kimohim kimchirh 
sathvayyamé path ettharh lihiyam ti, na uga s&kavv&kaynih (svakivyakritam) ti. This ig an example 
of the saying qui s’excuse s'acouse. It ia more probable that the above is a production of the 
author himself than that it emanates from the hand of a copyist who is inclined to doubt. '' 


Book IV. contains 8 legend of two brothers, Sumati and Niila, in which we may observe 
an occasional reference (in Sanskrit!) to an old elucidation (D of aiga 10: eshgm tu praáng- 
vylkarapsvyiddhavioh&rap&d avaséyam.— Whoever, bhikshu or bhikshupt, should praise the 
adherents of hostile systems or schismatics (parapásaidipam pasamasarh kareyya, jŠ yA vi pam 
niphagáparm p. k.), whoever speaks in favour ef the schismatics (nighag&pam apukdlar bhis8yyA), 
visits their temples (nigh. &yayanarh Pavisiyya), studies their texts (nigh, gaththasatthe 
peyskkharam vA parfivéyyA), or follows their ordinanoos (nigh. sarhkulia khyakiléeüió tav&i: va 
samjamái và jípfi vá vinndvéi vA snêi vå padivyti va avimuhasuddhaperisámay yag4t sal&háyyá), 
his fate will bo as disastrous as that of Sumati, sa vi hat, param&hammissurh uvavayyáyya 
jahå Bumati, Tho hate against the heterodox and schismatics is here so bitter, [464] that the 
conjecture is not too bold if wo asame that the heterodox and sohismaiios had at that time 
got possession of the text of this book, see pp. 298, 868. 


Book V. duválasaÁgasuyaminaseg pavaiyasára (P) mentions tho duvilasamga, but 


M amaga | a | met | kañtkha ava | addhatņa | amaa um | p am | wp ay | dp ule krat pa am | f um 7 | amañ | 
sa am bh i| pas w]1| u amei | khat ré å | sabaddka fp | s u m | nam u ebo. — Ina similar manner (each ` of 


the dyariyapayatthtyanavih! and uvajjhíyapays. These, however, commence witha |u | m |; of. the Upanishade. 

Hare we here an example of the miuyakkhard? see page 391 (with note) and page 350. i 
“In the thirtral! of Kalpas., one of the four scholara of Vajra (srizain), p. 400, or of Vajrasêna, is called by 

this name. Ho was the founder of a school whioh bare his name. Bhftadinna, the seholar of N ågajjuna, was fro 
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merely in a general way. Ib treats especially of the relation between the teacher (guru) and 
scholar (stea), of the AyArs (gachhiyara, soe p. 445), and ap&yára. 

Book VL, gíyatthavihüra (see pp. 487, 450), treats of the peohhitta pryasohitta, and 
contains a legend of a teacher Bhadda and the ayyiy& (Aryiki) Rayy&. The mention of the 
dasapnvvi in the introduction brings eo ipso the date of ita composition down to a period 
subsequent to that of Bhadrab&hu, the last ohnturdaéapürvin, and to that of Vajra, the last 
daízpürvin. See pp. 219, 460. 


Books VIL, VIIL, which (see p. 459) are characterized as two chüliyds, a name whioh 
per -o marks them as a secondary addition, treat likewise of the pachhitta, and, in fact, in such 
great detail, that the words kim behupá,* together with the formal frame-work enclosing them, 
are occasionally repeated several times in immediate succession. Shortly before the close 
thesa words occur again. A legend of the daughter of Suyyasivi in Avanti plays a very pro- 
minant part in theae books. 


The solemn adjuration (found also in anothor passage) to save this sütram from any 
damage, is another indication of its secondary origin :— jayà pam Góyamá! inam-6 pachhitta- 
sutta voohohhiyyihii tay& nam ohamdáiohehd-gaha[405]rikkha-téragi net satte ahürattb ya 
nd viphuriyya, imassa parn vochhédé GbyamA! kasinasamjamasss abhivd. 


To the conclusion (samattath mahánisfhasuyakkharndharm) oro joined the reverential invo- 
cations to the 24 tittha:nkaras, the tittha, the suyadêvayå, the suyakévall, all the såhu, siddhai 
to tae bhagavamt arahamt. Then follow theincomprehensible separato aksharasetc., mentioned 
on rege 462. The aotual conclusion is formed by the statement concerning the extent of 
the whole book (4504 80188) : chattdri sahasedih pamoha soydih tahdva chattéri | chattari 
(agein |) sildgd viya mahnisthammi piénas Il 

The mahdnistham is indisputably much younger than the nistham, and is almost six 
times its sise. It ia noteworthy that this sñtram, just as the fourth chh#das., according to its 
owr statements (see above and pp. 456, 458, 461) receives suyakkharmdha, éruteskandha as 
an cddition to its name. This is a title that is used in the case of the sigas for larger 
divisions of an sigs, But in the case of angus 3—5, 7—10, up. 8—12 the expreasion also holds 
goo? for the whole and not merely a part. There is no commentary, as in the case of the 
nistna, with the exception of the ohürni. Bee above, p: 445, for the origin of the gachh4yfram 
from the mahAnistha. 











FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN. 
BY WILLIAM OROOKE, 0.8. 
No. 1. — The Prince and his faithful friend, the son of the Wastr.l 


There was once &.king who had a son, and his wasir also had a son. Both were of the 
sare age and were great friends. One day both of them planned to go and see their wives. 
Bo they went and told their fathers. Their fathers objected to their going, but they would not 
ve dissuaded, and secretly mounted their horses and went off. The king's son first reached his 
father-in-law's house, where he was treated with great respect, and at night his bed was placed. 
on the top of the roof, but the warfr's son slept below. At midnight the prince’s wife got up 
anc dressed herself in her finest clothes, put some rweetmegta and fruit in & tray and came 
down the stairs, The prince was asleep, but the warfr’s son woke and watched her going out. 
Than he followed her, and what did he see? She went to & fagtr, who beat her soundly with 
& whip, and said : “ Why are you so lata P” She replied: “ I was delayed because my husband 
न ee ea a a 2 U C l a tar = 

% The words, however, oocur Aup. $ 48. 
1 A folktale recorded from the lips of Mahtkb5, an olf Muselmin oook-wom&n of Mirzkpur, and Hterally 
1 There is an Incident like this, in the Arabian Nights, of tho Prinoses who loved the negro. 
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-came to-day." The faqir answered : “ Well! Go, cut off your husband's head and bring it to me. 
Then | will be assured that you love me." So she went, out off her husband's head and 
brought it to the fagfr. Then the fugir beat her aguin, and said: “ Since you do not belong to 
your husband, whose are you? Go, and never como near me again." Then she took her 
husbaud's trunk and head and placed them near tho wartr’s won. He rose, tied them up in a 
cloth, put them on his horse and rode off to his wife's house. There he was treated with great 
respect and exactly the same ovents occurred. For at midnight Ais wife got up and went out. 
He took lus sword, followed her and saw her go toa fuir. He asked her why sho was late, 
and she answered that her husband lind come and delayed her. On hearing this the faqir was 
greatly pleased, and said: “I will give you whatever you ask." She said: “I will consult my 
father and mother, and then say what I want." So she wont and consulted them. They said : 
“God has given us all we want. Ask your huxbaud: porhaps he may want something.” 
Then she asked her husband and he replied: ५ My friend has had his head cut off. I wish him 
to be restored to life” So the lady went again to tho fagir and asked him to restore her 
husband's friend to life. 


Tho fagir gave her some water, and told her to instruct her husband to sprinkle it on the 
head and trunk of his frieud and he would recover. So this was done, and when the 
prince’s head was joined on to his trunk and the water sprinkled over him he revived, and guid: 
“I have had a fine sleep. What time is i£?" But whon he looked round he said: “ This is not 
the placo where I went to sleep,” Then the wuzfr’s son told him the whole story. The 
prince thanked his friend, aud they stayed there. 


Some days afterwards they both went ont to hunt, and being tired out the prince became 
very thirsty. The toasfr’s son seated him under a tree, and went to search for water. With difi- 
culty ho found a tank and brought some water. When the prince drank he said: “This water is 
very swect, I want to see the place where you got it.” Bo the wazir's gon took him there. 
Bat on tho way he recollected that on the edge of the tank he had seen the image? of a vary 
lovely woman, and be thought: “ Perhaps he may want her," Bo ho excused himself by saying 
the place was very dirty. But the princo insisted on going there, 80 the teazf;'s aon could not 
help taking him there, but he tried not to take him in that particular direction. However, the 
prince would walk all round the place, and when he saw tho imago, he said : '*I will novor leave 
this till you marry me to the original of this image." Tho ecurir’s son remonstrated, but in vain. 
Finally, the toastr’s son had to promise to search for the woman, and told the prince to sleep m a 
tree there until he returned. When night fell. tho prince ascended a tree on tho edge of the 
tank, and at midnight a snake came out, who had ajewel in his mouth. When he touched 
tho water with the jewel, it all dried up; aud in the middle of the tank a door appeared. 
Then the snake put down his jewel, and by its brilliancy the whole place was illuminated. 
Then the snake began to drink the dew. When morning approached he again touched the tank 
with the jewel and the water returned. 


In the morning the prince descended from the tree, Then the prince prepared an iron trap 
and a rope, and again at night climbed up the troe. At midnight the snake appeared and put 
down his jewel under the tree, where the prince was. When he had gone a little distance, 
lapping up the dew, the prince put the iron trap down on the jewel, and the moment its brilliancy 
was obscured the snake came up in & rage, and began to beat his head with such violence 
against the trap, that at last he died. Then the prince came down, secured the jewel and 
entered the tank. The water gave way before him; so he opened the door and entered. 


When he came into the first room, what did he see but & bed of silver and over it a cover- 
let of silver, and on it was sleeping 8 silver fairy (chéndi kf ek part). She was extremely 
lovely, and there were two necklaces of silver — one at her feet and the other at her head. These 
he took up and examined and put them down, but by mistake he placed the necklaces in the 





š The word used is tancfr. ! 4 Or ruby fairy (lat part). 
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reverse order : and as he did so the fairy got up and suid : “Why have you killed my master the 
snake, and dared to enter here ?’’ The prince answered: “ Yes, I have killed him, Had you 
killed him, you would have been my mistress.” 


Then the prince went into another room and saw & golden fairy sleeping on & golden 
coush. She was even lovelier than the silver fairy. Hor necklaces also he displaced and she 
woko. She asked him the same question and he gave the same answer. 


Then the prince entered the third room and there he saw the red fairy‘ (Li parf) asleep: 
and ghe was even lovelier than the other two, Her necklaces he also displaced. lhe also 


awcke, asked the same question and got the same answer. 


Then he went into the fourth chamber and there he saw the jewel fairy (jawdhir part) 
anc she was the queen of all, and it was her image which was set up et the tank. 
Ween the prince saw her loveliness he was confounded and bit his finger (ddné se unglf dab&i). 
The fairy was greatly surprised how a human being managed to get there. So ghe asked him : 
« How did you find me out, and how did you manage to kill my master the snake, by a blast 
of whose breath a man will die P” Bo the prince told her how he had seen her image, and how 
the moment he saw it he had fallen in love with it. “I made a vow,” said he, “ that I 
would never leave this place until I married the woman, of whom this was the image." Bo he 
despribed to her the end of the snake, and she said: “We areall slaves of him who is master 
of she jewel,” and she married the prince and they lived together. 


One day the prince and the fairies went for a walk on the edge of the tank, when 
suddenly they saw an army approaching and retired into the tank. But as she ran in the 


jewel fairy dropped one of her shoes on the ground. 


Now, there was a king of another land, and he had a son, who had only one eye. He had 
gone out hunting and by chance came to the tank and saw the fairy’s shoe. He took it 
and went home, and throw himself on his couch and refused to eat or drink, Then his father 
theught he was sick and asked him what was the matter with him. So the one-eyed prince 
tok him the story, and said: “Until I marry the owner of the shoe I will neither eat nor 
dr nk." Finally his father induced him to get up, on the promise that he would send 8 wise 
old woman to trace the fairy. So the king called all the wise women, and asked each what her 
powers were. The first said: “I can make a hole in the sky." The king said: “That is no 
uaz.” The second said: “I can puta patch in the sky.” “You are no use," gesid the king. 
TLe third said: “ I can neither make a hole in the sky nor patch it, but if you want any 
particular woman I can get her by fraud and, trickery.” “You are the person I want, and I 
will reward you nobly if you bring this fairy.” 


Bo the wise woman made a flying bed (urán khal61d) and came to the tank. There she 
stayed some days until one evening the fairies came out, and when she saw them the wise 
weman began to weep. Then the jewel fairy asked her what was.the matter. She replied: 
“Why are you asking me? Don’t you know me. lam your family barberecs (ái). Your 
mother was exactly like you, but she is dead, and you never think of me, and now I am 
dying of hunger." The jewel fairy believed her, and in pity took her home and entertained her, 


When the old woman had been there some time, one day, when the prince was asleep, she 
asked the fairy where his life was — whether in his heart or in. something else.” The fairy 
replied: '' Formerly it was in his heart, but since he has become master of this jewel his life 
hes come into that.” Then she bad to go into the other room and the old woman anatched up 
the jewel. She went to the jewel fairy and found her feeding her parrot Htraman. So she 
seid to the fairy: “Let us take the parrot out for an airing.” Bhe agreed, and they went 
P RM NM SS eee ea 


š We are now embarked on g variant of Cinderella. € Kdnd, always an eril sign in India. 
1 There is an incident Hike this in Old Decan Days, Beventos Bal's necklace held her life. {For many other 
instances of the life index, soe Wide Awake Siories, p. 404, f. 80... : 
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outside the tank. There the flying couch was placed, and the old woman asked the fairy to 
sit on it. At first she objected, but finally agreed, and the old woman flew off with her, and 
while she was in the air threw into the sea the jewel, which contained the life of the prince. 
But, as it fell into the ocean, Hiraman, the parrot, was watching her. 


Whon they reached the king's palace he was much pleased, and his one-eyed son was 
delighted and wanted to marry the fairy straight off. But she replied: “ Take care! this old 
woman has stolen me by deceit from my husband, and if you say a word to me now I will 
burn you up into ashes. But this I will do. Ifany one comes to claim mo within six months, 
I will go with him. If not I will marry you.” Then she began from that day to give daily 
alms (sadá bart) to the poor. 


When the wazir’s son went to search for the woman, with whose image the prince had 
fallen in love he went wandering about through woods and lands and cities. One day he meta 
demon (dá) and they became great friends; and the demon promised to accompany him 
and assist him in his enterprise. Soon after they met & monkey, and him also they took as 
their companion, Six months all but passed and tho Jewel fairy was distributing alms daily, but 
no one appeared to rescue her, and she was forced to agree to marry the one-eyed prince, ‘On 
the last day the wastr’s son appeared by chance, and he came to get alms, because he had become 
quite destitute. When he saw the jewel fairy he took ont a picture (tuswir) of the lady's 
image and examined it. When the fairy saw him looking at the picture she took him aside, 
and he told her the whole story. She told him that she was married to the prince, with 
whom she was well pleased, and that the old woman had stolen her away by fraud. Then the 
warts son told her to prepare to escape with him, that he would arrange to burn the city and 
destroy the King’s people that night, and that she was to keep the flying couch, on which ghe 
had been brought, ready. 


Then he went to the demon and tho monkey and told them that he intended to carry off 
the fairy. So he instructed the demon to stand at the gate and kill all that passed, and 
he told the monkey to go, when an hour or two of night had passed, to the shop of a confectioner 
(halwái) and take a burning stick from thoro and set the city on fire. So he went and sat near 
the place where the fairy was staying, the demon took his post at tho gate, and the monkey 
fired the city. When the people rushed to the gate in confusion the demon began to devour 
them. Then the wastr’s son climbed up to the upper storey, 


flying conch outside, and went into the underground pelace. When he placed the jewel near the 
prince he woke and said: “I have had a good sleep.” But when his glance fell on the wastr’s 
son he was sore displeased and wanted to drive him out. But when the fairy told him how the 
old woman had abducted her, and how she had been recovered by the wastr’s son, he embraced 
his friend, wept over him and thanked him. 


They stayed there some days, and the prince proposed to go home. When preparations were 
made they came ont of the tank and there saw an old woman, who was weeping with one eye 
and laughing with the other. The wastr’s gon asked who she was: and he signed to the 
king’s son to goon ahead. Then the war's son asked why she was both weeping and laughing. 


him. Hence the gate should be knocked down before ho approaches it and replaced by a gate 
of flowers. Then, when the prince sits to eat with his father there will be & great thorn in 
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the 3rst fruit he touches, which will stick in bis throat and kill him, but be will escape if 
any one snatches the fruit from his bands and flings it away. Then the first night that he 
sloops in bis father’s palace a snake will come down from the ceiling and bite him and his wife, 
so that they will die. But if any one were to sit in the room and kill the snake when he appears, 
botk the prince and his wife will live many days. But if you speak a word of this to them you 
will be turned into stone and will remain stone until the prince and princess dash their eldest son 
npox you; but when they fling the child at you speak not a word, But behind the palace is a 
treo and on this a large winged bird (garpankh) has built its nest : take some of ita dung, rub 
tt om the child and it will come to life again." 


So the wastr’s son left the old woman and went to the prince, and they all started together. 
On she way they came to the tree and the wasir’s son prevented the prince from approaching 
it, Suddenly & branch came crashing down, which would certainly have crushed him, and the 
prince thanked the wasfr’s son for saving his life. Further on the wesfr's son kept the 
priroe away from the horses, and lo! a tiger rushed out and carried off one of them. Again 
the prince thanked him for saving his life, When they approached the palace the scarfr's son 
asked the. prince to wait a little, and he would go ahead and announce his arrival. He went 
ahead and removed the iron gate of the palace and replaced it with a gate of flowers. Then he 
invited the prince to follow him. When the prince saw g gate of flowers instead of the iron 
gate he waa sore displeased and said: “You haye caused my father great Joss.” Bnt when the 
gate fell down he saw that he again owed his life to his faithful friend, and promised in futare 
to obey his advice. 


His father waa delighted to see him again. Bo, when the prince sat down to oat with his 
fatter, the wastr’s son stood on his right, and as he tried to oat the first morsel his friend 
knooked it out of his hand. Then the prince was wroth and called to one of his attendants 
to 8358 him. But the wazír's son said: “ First look at the morsel you were about to oat: ” and 
lol it was found to contain a deadly thorn. So the prince again asked his pardon. 


When the prince and princess retired to their chamber the wasír's son remained sitting 
outeide, and when it was near midnight he took a sword and entered the room, and immediately 
& peisonous snake descended from the roof and approached the bed of the prince. Then the 
wasir' Bon cut the snake in pieces, but two drops of the blood fell on the face of the fairy 
princesa and she awoke, and as she awoke, this ronsed the prince, who raised a sword and 
world have slain the son of the wasir. But he shewed him the dead snake under the bed. So 
he again begged the wastr’s son to pardon him, and asked: “ How did you learn about all these 
events?’ So the wastr’s son said: “All your dangers are now passed; and you will live in 
safety. But do not ask me how I acquired this knowledge, or you will repent it" But the 
prince said: “ You shall not leave this until you explain the matter.” Bo the wask's son 
perioroe had to tell all he learnt from the old woman: but as he went on with the story, so he 
began to turn into atone; and when he had turned into stone as far as his breast the prince 
began to weep and said: ‘I have been very careless. Don't go on with the story.” He replied: 
“What is the use of my living on in this state P" If you wish to revive me again you uiuat 
dasa your first child at me." So saying he turned into stone, and the prinoe never ceased 
lamenting him until the princess had her first child. Then he threw the baby at the waxir’s 
sor, and he became & man again, and without saying & word to any one he went off and gota 
piece of the dung of the large winged bird, whioh he rubbed on the baby, whereupon it revived 
and they all lived happily ever after.® 








3 [I have never read a stronger instance than this tale in support of my old argumenta, that in the incidents and 
not in the thread of a story is to be found the true folklore tradition. Our friend Mahtibd, the cook, hes jambled 
togezher, in the most interesting fashion to the ‘ folklorist,’ an extraordinary number of imeidente properly belong- 
ing +0 different classes of tales. There is not an idea in H that could not easily be found in the various Indian 
tales reported already in these columns, buts sho general thread of the story is the well-worn theme of the friend 
who meres the hero at the risk of his own life. — Ep.] 
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MISCELLANEA, 


À NOTE ON THE TASHON AND BAUNGSHE 
CHINS, WITH REMARKS ON THEIR MANNERS, 
CUSTOMS, AND AGRIOULTURE.1 

Races : — Beginning from the north, we have 
first the Kànhós or Kantén-Kanhds, who inhabit 
the hills immedistely south of Maniptr. 

South and south-east of these come the Biyins 
and Sagyflaings, while farther south lios the 
great Tashón country, lying in tho hills drained 
by the Nànkapà River south of Maniptr and 
extending to the Tyan, the north-eastern tributary 
of the Kéladein; farther south lies the Baungshé 
country inhabited by the Haka, Tlantlang, and 
Yékwa tribes, and containing, besides these, many 
independent villages stretohing down to 22° 10 
of latitude. 

My work has lain entirely in the Tashén and 
Baungshé country, and it is about thees that I 
propose to make a few remarks. 

Tashdns,—The capital of the Tashón country is 
Falam, a village of about 400 houses Here live 
Bünpék, Minlén, Kalyan, Bwómün, Winsau, and 
the other Chiefs who rule the Tribe. Falam is 
situated on the north-west face of the Beluma 
range, and looks down into the Nankapd’ River 
and across ita deep valley on to the ateep slopes 
of the northern side, where many villagos can be 
seen nestling on the hillsides 


During our visit to Falam the chiefs showed 
the greatest reluctance to give information about 
their country or its resources. Moreover, they 
pretended to be unable to give.us a list.of their 
villages, and we had to be content with know. 
ing their boundaries, which they said were the 
following XE ç 

On the North.—The Biyin, Sagytlaing, and 
-Kanhd Country. ie 

On the Sowth.—The Yókwi, Haka, and 
Tlantlang Trgota. 

On the Bast.—The Myitbá Valley and the 
Yémadung, west of Minlédeong 

On the Wost.—The Tyau River. 


£3 For the reasons given above, we could get little 
ormation regarding their manners and customs, 
but, from what we could see, i 
clear that some sort of law and order prevails, 
and that there is 


fact that in the Karin Laiyd Valley wo came 
"pon single homesteads built here and there like 
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farmhouses ; and, except at Minkin, which is a 
frontier village, there was no attempt at stockades, 
except such as had been hastily erected near 
Falam for our reception. 


We could also see that the authority of the 
chiefs, who seem to aot collectively and not 
individually, is vary much respected and feared. 


The country, #0 far as we could soo, seemed to 
be thickly populated, considering the enormous 
areas which it is necessary to cultivate in order 
to produce sufficient food. Indeed, I shonld 
think that, unless improved methods of agriculture 
are introduced, many of the Tashóns will be 
obliged to seek fresh fields before many years. 
Nowhere in the Tashin country did I observe 
any virgin forest, except small patches near the 
tops of high hills. Elsewhere the oountry is 
covered with small-growth trees, shrubs, and 
grass, which are cut down every three or four 
yearsand the land cultivated, as other clearings 
become exhausted through continuous oropping. 


It struck mo that there was a greater struggle 
for existence in the Tashón than in the Banngshó 
country, and that this probably accounted for the 
greater love of order which prevails. Moreover, 
the people have little time to give to raiding, and 
it is a curious fact that there are no slaves in the 
x country. Altogether, to a casual obeerver, 
the Tashéns are much in advance of the other 
neighbouriny tribes, and I have great hopes that, 
as their country opens up and their people begin 
to find that money and food can be easily obtained 
by labouring in Burma, we shall get them to work 
on our roads and other public works. š 


Baungshées.—The Baungshés are known as 
Poi to the tribes on the Bengal border. 
They are also called Poi by the Tashéns. The 
term Baungahé is a Burmese word which simply 
means "long turban.” I could see no difference 
between the heed-dresses of the HikAs and tho 
Tashóns, but to tho Burmese the word Baungahé 
has a well-defined meaning, and does not include 
the Tashóns, who are known by the latter name 
only. I have already defined the area inhabited 
by the Baungahés, by which term I propose to 
denominate them. 

Baungshé Language.—The language spoken by 
the Baungshés resembles that of the Tashóns in 
so many respects, that both appear to me to be 
simply dialects of the same language. Even 
amongst the Baungshés themselves there is same 
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divarsity of tongue, butthe differencesare x 
anc are never so great that an inteligent man 
from Haka oould not find his way about any part 
of the Baungshé country. 

To the south of the Baungshés, between them 
and the Ohinbóks, there are a number of large 
villages, whose inhabitants are said to speak a 
tungue which is not understood either by Baung- 
shéa or Ohinbóks.. These people dwell about the 
headwaters of the Myitbh, and seldom or never 
oom down to Burma. Consequently little is 
known about them, but I hope it will be possible 
to ssudy them soon. 


Ocigin of the Baungsh4s : — To return to the 
Baungshés and their origin. I have been unable 
to meet ‘anyone who oan throw even a legendary 
ligh; on their ‘history beyond five or six genera- 
tions. 

This is not hard to explain, when we remember 
that they have no written langnage and no means 
of recording dates. The Ohin has no names 
for the months or the days of the week, and 
no division of time exoept into the wet, oold, 
and hot seasons, and the changes of the moon, 
day sndnight,and morning, noon, and evening. 

The headmen of Haka, while knowing nothing 
of taeir origin, say that all the other Villages of 
the cirele are offshoots from the parent village. 


Heligion.—The Ohins are spirit-worshippers, 
and offerings are made to the spirits who control 
their destinies. The nàts (spirits) have each a local 
habitation and a name. There are five altogether 
near Haka, and of these the greatest of all and 
the most powerful is the Ring Nat, whose 
home is in the thick forest om the Bóngtlang 
Peak After the Rong Nàt comes the Mwé Nat, 
whos3 favourite haunt is the neighbourhood of a 
large tree below HAk village. Other minor nats 
are tae Héngtan Ar'man Nat, the K'óring Nat, 
and tae Naurazi Nat. 

In Saka there is a high priest, called the Tlang 
Bwé, without whose presence no saorifice may 
be mede to the Réng Nat or tho Mwé Nat. He it 
is wh» makes the incantation over the animal be- 
fore isis slaughtered. In genergl the Rong Nat 
and the Mwé Nat are asked that the rains may be 
abundant, that sickness and pain may not come 
amongst the people, that they may be successful 
against their enemies, &o. These festivals take 
place at no stated times, but generally once a 
year. When it is decided to sacrifice to either of 
these epirits, the whole of the people in the Haka 
circle subscribe something towards the purchase 
of the neodsary animal, which is generally a 
maibas or a pig, together with a black hen. 


These are killed outside of the village and the 
head is out off and roasted on the spot and is 
eaten by the Tlang Bwé and the people of the 
village. The rest of the flesh is divided into 
portions, one for each family, the Tlang Bwé 
taking two shares. 


Sacrifices to the minor spirita oan be made 
without the intervention of the Tlang Bwé. When 
a man decides to make a sacrifice he hangs up a 
bunch of green leaves at the entrance to his house, 
which the neighbours know to be a sign that he 
is offering to the spirits and, therefore, must not 
be disturbed. 

During the day the person making the offering 
must not talk to any one, neither may he do any 
work. For sacrifices of this kind a young cock 
or & mole suffices. 

The office of Tlang Bwé is an hereditary one in 
Haka, and some peculiar privileges are attached 
toit For instance, if a maipas oow anywhere 
in the Håkì circle outside of the mother village 
gives birth to a calf, the Tlang Bw receives a 
basket of millet or some other grain. 

Funeral oeremonies.—The Ohins bury their 
dead in deep graves dug inside the house enclosure. 
A chief is buried in a sitting posture with his 
chief's plume on his head and his best clothes 
on, In casos where a chief leaves no son his gut 
is buried with him. The funeral, like all other 
events in & Ohin's life, is celebrated with feasting 
and drinking, tinged with & strain of mourning. 
If a Ohin is killed by enemies, it 4s not considered 
lucky to inter his body in the village, and accord- 
ingly it is buried outside. I saw an instance of 
this at Yókwà, where a new.looking grave was 
pointed out to us as the burial-place of a man, 
who a few weeks before had been shot by a patrol 
west of Gangd. 

L&ws.—Amongst the Ohins certain customs 
have obtained the force of law, butin general 
they have no recognized means of enforcing 
these customs, except in very small matters, and 
the only real law is the law of might. Adultery 
is theoretically punishable with death, but the 
carrying out of the law depends on the social 
standing of the parties For example, a ohief'a 
aon may commit adultery with the wife of a 
poor man, or of a slave, and he is protected by 
his position and the influence of his friends. 
And this is the same in other cases. Theore- 
tically men are punishable, but practically they 
are seldom punished. A casein point occurred 
in our own time. Shwélén, son of Ohief Lwé 
Shin, in a drunken brawl injured one of his 
father's servants so badly that he died. Shwélén 
then ran away to Aibur, not to escape from justice, 
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ec to escape from the wrath of his father, who 
had lost a valuable servant. In a few days the 
father’s anger melted away and a younger brother 
wentand called Shwélén, who was received like 
the prodigal son. After his return it was neces 
sary for him to “ wash his hands,” to use a Ohin 
metaphor, which consisted in slaying a bullock 
of which the whole village partook, and thus the 
quilt was washed away. 


Ohiefs.—The Ohief or Boi class is a numer- 
ous one amongst the Ohins. A ohief's son is 
ulso a chief, and descent from a chief is re- 
garded with as much pride as a lofty lineage 
in Burope. A Ohin, be he ever so dirty or poor, 
has only to prove his descent from a chief to be 
at once acooided an honourable position, 


In Håkà there are two prinolpal chiefs, Lwé 
Shan and Lyen Mô; but, besides these, there are 
scores of others, who are related to them, and who 
claim 8 voice in the affairs of the tribe. The same 
may be said of all the other Ohin tribes and vil- 
lages, not only those whioh are independent, but 
also those which pay tribute. All the villages 
in the H&ka circle pay some tribute to the 
HAk Ohiefs, but it is very difficult to find out 
the exact relations which oxist between them. 
This will be understood, when I explain ubat the 
right to levy taxes (I uso this term for want of 
a better) is an hereditary one, and a landlord has 
the right to subdivide it on his decease. Owing 
to this subdivision, and the intermarriage of 
members of one family with those of unother in 
a distant village, the claims to get something 
are often curiously mixed up. One person has 
the right to get a pig once & year, another gets 
& basket of grain, another gets & quarter of any 
animal slaughtered, and so on. 

Agriculture.—Agriculture is practised by the 
Chins in its rudest forms. ‘The only implements 
used are amall axes, damds, and alittle hoe. The 
axe and damd are used for felling the jungle, and 
the hoe for planting the seed end for hoeing up 
the weeds and grass. 


The principal food-grains grown by the Chins 
are fang or millet, fungvat or Indian-corn, 
mum or Jacob’s tears, bà or beans and peas, 
farsung or paddy, rah or giant bean. -There are 
ten varieties of millet, three of Indian-corn, four 
species of legume with many varieties, and three 
varieties of paddy. The food-staples are fungvat, 
or fang with yams. ~The only fruits cultivated by 
the Chins are plantains, peaches, figs, oranges, 
and apples; but strawberries, raspberries, cherries, 
pears, and plums are found wild. The raspberries 
are quite equal to those found wild in Englend, 
but the other wild fruits are not fit to eat. 





The, work of the season is. commenced by put- 
ting down the jungle and hoeing up the grass and 
weeds. This is done in December and January, 
and the clearings are burnt early in March 
Seed is sown early in April, when showers may 
bo expected, Fang is the first to ripen and begins 
to be harvested about the middle of July. This 
is quickly followed by fungvat, after which almost 
immediately oome the peas and beans. Sweet 
potatoes are grown near streams and are obtamed 
throughout the year, but the principal crop ig 
dug in the cold weather. Pumpkins of various 
kinds, brinjals (awbergines), beans, and peas. are 
the only green vegetables grown 


Trade.— Trade amongst the Ohins may. be 
divided into two heads, internal and external 


The internal trade is confined to exchanging 
property, such as guns, knives, .cattle, or grain 
for food or drink | but trade, as such, can hardly 
be'said to exist. 


The external trade is somewhat brisker, The 
articles in most demand are salt, cotton blankets 
silk, and gongs. Theee are purchased or 
exchanged for money, beeswax, fishing-nots, an 
occasional elephant’s tusk, saltpetre, plantains, 
chillies ! 


The Ohins have oonsiderable herds of common 
cattle as well as matban, but they show no, dis- 
position to sell them and ask extravagant prices 
They are used only for slaughter purposes, the 
hides being eaten and the horns remaining 
attached to the head, which is impaled on a post 
ogtside the village. Goats are also found at 
most villages, but never in large numbers, These 
also are killed and eaten. 


Fowls and eggs are largely produced and are 
sold freely. These, however, are articles of 
local trade and could not be exported at a 
profit I 


Population—Tashóns.—I have already stated 
that the Tashéns were unwilling to afford informa- 
tion about their country, and I am therefore unable 
to do anything but guess at the population. ', It is 
said, but I know not with what authority,’ that 
they can collect 10,000 fighting men, which I take 
to mean that they have 10,000 houses, and, allowing 
an average of five persons to each house, we thus 
arrive at a total of 50,000, which I think is not 
an extravagant estimate. ; 

HákAs.—The HAkis possoss about 2,500 houses 
which, at five persons to each house, gives. them 
a total population of 12,500 ; 


Yokwas.—Tho Yokwas, estimated in the same 
way, have a population of about 8,000 
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Tlaatlangs.—The Tlantlangs are about 7,500, The totals therefore are— 


but akout them I am not so certain as about the 
Yékewts and Hikas. 


Independent Baungshés.—I estimate the in- 
dependent Banngshó villages south of Yékwa and 
HAkà at 2,500 houses, which, computed as-above, 
gives 3 population of 12,500. 


Yókwis <... 8,000 
Tlantlangs A 7,500 
Independent Baungshts. 12,500 

Total ... 85,500 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GOOD AND BAD OMENS IN NADBAS. 

If & person comes across the following when 
start'ng on & journey, or on a special errand, 
itis agood omen : — a married woman, a virgin, 
a prostitute, two Brahmans, the playing of music, 
any money, fruit, a light, an umbrella, any food, 
milk, curds, mutton, precious stones, sandalwood, 
rice, a cow, a bull, an elephant, a horse, a pot full 
of wrier, a pot of tdd, a black monkey, a dog, 
a decr, a corpse, a royal eagle, any honey, fish, 
the recital of the Vádas. 

But if he comes across any of the following, it 
is a bad omen:—one or three Brahman, a 
widow, any fuel, smoke, a snake, a new pot, & 
blind man, & lame man, a pot of gil, any leather, 
salt, 3 tiger. 

If a person places his head always towards the 
east in the sleeping posture, he will obtam 
wealth and health: if towards the south, .a 
lengthening of life: if towards the west, fame: 
if towards the north, sickness. So a person 
shouid not lay his head to the north while 
eleer ing. 

If rou dine with a friend, or relative, on Monday, 
Wodnesday, Friday, or Saturday, it is well: if on 
a Tu-eday, there will engue an ill-feeling: if on a 
Thursday, endless enmity: if on a Sunday, 
hatred. 

If, when you are leaving the house, your head 
or fest strike accidentally against the threshold, 
you must not go out, as it foretells that some 
misciief will befall you 

Wien the that or the sacred jewel on a 
thread worn round the neck of a Brühman 
woman is lost, it is an omen that her husband will 
fall il or be lost soon. 

K. SpIKAYTATIYAR. 





BOOTAL CUSTOMS IN MADRAS. 

Wien an elderly person calls on his friends 
or relations and expects to see their children, he 
shoud generally take with him some sweet- 
meats to be given to the children. 

Upanayanam is the caremony of investiture 
with the sacred thread. In this rite a mark ig 


made on the forehead with a paste of cummin seed 
andsugar, which is called the xpexayenam (upa — 
extra, nayanam — eye, or extra eye), and also the 
mental eye. This ceremony generally takes 
place before a Brihman boy attains his twelfth 
year. Hit is delayed longer the boy is classed 
with the Südras. 

Punyavachanam, are rites of purification. 
Literally the term means “ something said on a 
good day,” (pwxya = good, váchanam — word). 
The rites consist in bathing tke body (sidnem): 
seating the principal personr upon wooden seats 
in the midst of assembled guests and relations, 
and announcing the ceremony of serkkalpew : i.o., 
the worship of Ganééa as the god of wisdom, 
who is adored in the shape of a cone made of 
turmeric powder anf water, placed upon rice 
odntained in s silver tray. This ceremony is 
performed on the twelfth day after confinement 
or delivery, on which day the days of pollution 
are said to cease. The husband, who has grown 
his hair from the day of conception till now, may 
shave when the ceremony is over. 

Among the Bráhmans the host and the hostess 
call with the family priest on their friends and 
relations in the place on the day previous to & 
marriage, generally towards the evening, and 
invite them to the ceremonies and to all meals 
during the days of the marriage celebration. In 
token of the invitation the priest presents them 
with a little holy rice or mantarakshadai. The 
invitation party is always accompanied with 
music. Among the lower castes printed invi- 
tations are distributed with pån supdri by some 
male member of the house, told off for this duty, 
to the friends and relations in the place. 

K. SarxANTALIYAB. 





SANSKRIT WORDS IN BURMESE. 

(1) Thinjàn In the Rangoon Gassie of the 
6th April, 1802, there appeared the following 
paragraph :— 

“At 8 hrs. 84 m. 48s. p. m. on Monday, the 
full moon of ^Naung Tag, 1258, (llth April, 
1892,) three guns will be fired from the Pot 
Officers Flag Staff at Rangoon and from the 
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Court House at Mandalay’on account of the 
Burmese Thingyan (Thinjàn) The new year, 
1254, B. E., will begin at 0 hrs. 86 m. p.m. on 
Thursday, the 2nd waning of ‘ Naung Tag, 1258, 
(14th April, 1892).” 

Thinjàn (th as in ‘thin’) means to the Bur- 
mese, the occasion on which the head of Brahm& 
in the custody of seven female spirits, is trans- 
ferred from one to another at the commencement 
of each new year, and has several interesting 
derivatives, eg., thinjdnjd and thinjdx-atdja, 
letting go the head: thinjdnjdt and thinjan- 
atdjàt, the passage of the head: thinjande and 
thinjdn-atddet, taking up the bead: and lastly 
thinjank'd, the state of washing the king's head at 
the new year in order to wash away the sins of 
the people, one of the many curious Court 


expressions now passing into oblivion. 


, ameót) for amrita. 





The word thinjan is, however, the Skr. sam- 
krama, the passage of & planetary body through 
& zodiacal sign, by which the Burmese under- 
stand the passage of the sun at the commence- 
ment of the new year, the saukrdni of the modern 
Hmdu. The word in Burmese is spelt both 
sankran and san8kran, pronounced thinjax. The 
Pali word is saskama. The Skr. derivation of 
thinjan is therefore clear. 


(2) Thinthagayaik — the Sanskrit Language 
This word is written Sañsakaráh — Sanckrita. 
Compare awróh (ante, p. 04, there misprinted 
The Páli word for the Sans- 
krit Language is Sakata or Sakbata. Tha Skr. 
derivation of the Burmese word is here very 
clear. 


R. O. Tarua. 





BOOK-NOTICE. 


CATALOGUS OF THE Conme IN THE GOVIANKENT 
Mosox, LAHORE. OOMPILND BY Omas. J. Rop- 
Gags, M.R.A.9, eto. Published by order of the 
Pinjdb Government Quarto, paper cover, Calcutta. 
Printed at the Baptist Mission Press, 1801. 

Uncatalogued cabineta of coins are little better 
than useloss collections of old metal, whereas a 
cabinet of very modest dimensions, if provided 
with on adequate catalogue, may prove to be the 
source of much valuable historical and numis- 
matic information. India, unfortunately, does 
not possess any collection of coins which can 
compare with the European cabinets of the first 
rank, and, until a very short time ago, can hardly 
be said to have possessed any public collection. 
Now, thanks to the exertions of Mr. Rodgers, 
Dr. Hoernle, Dr. Bidie, Mr. Edgar Thurston, 
Dr. Fuhrer, and others, helped by the patronage 
of the Government of India and the Local 
Governments, valuable public collections have 
been accumulated, and continue to grow, at 
Calcutta, Madras, Lucknow, and Lehore. I have 
not heard of the Bombay Government forming 
any cabinet of coins. 

The principal public collection in India is that 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and I understand 
that Mr. Rodgers is engaged in cataloguing it 
Mr. Edgar Thurston has done good sound work 
m tho issue of several little catalogues of the 
coins m tho Madras Museum. No catalogue of 
the Lucknow collection has, so far as J am aware, 
been published. The subject of this notice isa 
catalogue of the coins in the Lahore Museum, 
compiled by Mr. O. G. Rodgers, Honorary Numis- 
matist to the Government of Indis. 

Before proceeding to discuss the book under 
review I sball take the liberty of recording a 


protest against the scandalous mdifference shown 
by the Pafijéb Government to the encouragement 
of archeological research, that is to say, to the 
reconstruction of the history of India prior to the 
Muhammadan conquest. Madras used to be-open 
to reproach on the same gooount, but the Govern- 
ment of that Presidency is now wide awake, and 
is engaged in directing well-planned and well- 
executed measures for the’ recovery of tho lost 
history of the territories under its charge. The 
Bombay Government has given ample proof of its 
intelligent interest in the past by the magnificent 
series of volumes of the Archmological Survey of 
Western India. In the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh, ever since the time when Sir John 
Strachey was Lieutenant Governor, early neglect 
has been atoned for by conaiderable, though not 
lavish, patronage of arohsologieal investigations. 
The efforts of the Government of Bengal have not 
always been happily guided, but, at any rate, 
something has been done, and the administration 
is not open to the reproach of absolutely neglest- 
ing all enquiry into the history of the vast regions 
committed to its care. For the past thirty years 
the India Office and the Government of India 
have been most liberal in their support of archseo- 
logical enquiry, and have done, I think, all that 
could reasonably be expected of them. It has 
been reserved for the Government of the Pafljtb 
to earn the ignominious distinction of displaying 
an utter indifference to the early history of its 
territories, which cannot be parallelod by ony 
other administration in India. Yet, as all readers 
of the Indian Antiquary well know, the Pafijáb 
is to the archsologist, as it is to the states- 
man, by far the most interesting province of 
India. 


Juxx, 1892.) 
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Mr. Rodgers’ catalogue of the coins in the 
Lahore Museum is apparently the only archmolo- 
gical publication issued under the patronage of 
the Pa"j&b Government for many years pest. 
The book is enclosed, it cannot be said that it is 
bound, in & flimsy paper cover which falls off at 
the firrt perusal. It is to be hoped that the 
&uthoriies in the Pafijab, when next they issue 
a book for the use of historical students, will 
harden their hearts, and at least venture on the 
expense of boards. 


In kr. Rodgers’ work nineteen pages are 
devotec to a general introduction, including an 
extremely imperfect bibliography, one hundred 
and fo-ty-nine pages to the main catalogue, 
thirty-cne pages to a supplementary catalogue of 
ooins recently acquired by the Museum, and four 
pages to Pil! coin inscriptions, with translitera- 
tions, and a plate of monogrammatic emblems. 

It is 3 great thing to havea printed catalogue 
of the Lahore cabinet at all, and I fully appre- 
ciate tke difficulties of the compiler’s task, and 
the abundant labour and learning which he has 
expended upon it. Yet it is impossible for any 
reviewer not to regret the chaotic arrangement of 
the werk, and the neglect of the small details 
which nake perfection. It is confusing to find 
the early Buddhist Kuninda coins and the Yau- 
dháya pieoes (page 23) inserted between the 
Guptas and the Khaltfas, the Indo-Seythian coins 
with Hindt legends (page 59) placed at the end of 
the series of the coins of the Sult&ns of Dehli, 
and followed by a class dubbed 'Misoellaneous 
Old Inlian Coins,’ which includes pieces of the 
Indo-Scythian, Gupta, and medisval periods. 
Many other instances of eccentric arrangement 
might Fe quoted. 

Inatiention to minor details is shown in a 
multittde of misprints, in the neglect to dis- 
tinguis1 Indian from Bactrian PAli (Kharésh{rt) 
in the table of insoriptions, and in various other 
ways. The book is printed in such a manner that 
much space is wasted. 


Bo much for fault finding. I now turn to the 
pleasanter task of pointing out some of the items 
of interest to be found m the book. 

Mr. Rodgers, in his Introduction, notices 
sundry desiderata in Indian numismatios, and 
it may be of some practical use to call the atten- 
tion of readers of the Indian Antiquary to the 


1 (The States and petty principalities of Pafiflé, Nabhé, 
Jind, Milér-KMlé, Kaithel, Kapurthali, Bah&walpur, 
Ambélf and Jaghdhrt all had eoinages of their own, and, 
mo I am old, had many others besides ; George Thomas of 
Hissir, for example. Since I wrote my paper on the 





enormous amount of special work, which is 
required before it can be said that anything like 
8 general account of the coinages of Northern 
India becomes possible. Mr. Rodgers remarks 
“ how necessary is a Doin Manual for India, which 
should, in one volume, show how much is known 
at the present day on the subject.” That one 
volume would, I fear, have to be & terribly thick 
one, &nd many and grievous would be the gaps 
in its contenta. 

It is odd (page v.) that the Lahore Museum 
should not contain a single specimen of the Mitra 
Dynasty, generally identified with the Puranio 
Sungas. Many of the coins of these princes 
have been described by Messrs. Rivett-Carnac 
and Oarlleyie, but a monograph on the subject is 
wanted. 


“The numismatics of Kafmtr are full of ano- 
malies (p. vii)" This pussling subject was long 
ago treated by Sir A. Ounningham, but there is 
plenty of room for a more exhaustive treatise on 
it. 

* Much work remains to be done to the coins 
of Jaunpur. The various types are, as yet, but 
imperfectly known.” At present the brief notice 
in Thomas’ Chronicles is the standard account. 


The ooinages of the local dynasties, such as 
those of MAlw& and KAngrd, all require further 
elucidation. 


“The neighbouring (i. e, to Kaagr&) stato of 
Obambé also had a coinage of its own. The 
coins were of copper only, and the characters on 
them were a kind of Hill Sañskrit or Thákurt. 
On some of the coins are the Rája's name, and 
that of one of the gods of Ohambá. They have 
never been written about." (p. xiii) Ten of 
these coins are catalogued (p. 121). 

Pages xiii to xv of the Introduction contain 
some valuable observations on the ooins of the 
Mughal Emperors, which, as is truly observed, 
“form an immense series.” Nothing approach- 
ing & comprehensive account of this immense 
serios exists, and perhaps the most pressing 
need of the Indian numismatist is that of a fairly 
complete description of the Mughal coimages, 
from the time of Bábar to that of Bahádur 
Shih IL, a period of a little more than three 
centuries. An absolutely complete catalogue is 
out of the question, because the number of 
varieties is almost infinite, but the compilation 


subject, ants, Vol XVIIL p. 441 ff, I spent but a day or 
so in Patiflé, and picked up gold, silver and copper speci- 
mens of some of these mintages new to me, and so far as I 
know, not even suspected to exist by numismatists. — 
N.] 
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of a sufficiently satisfactory treatise is quite pos- 
sible, though the task would be far from easy, 
and it might be difficult to find a publisher. 

The absence, throughout the greater part of Mr. 
Rodgers’ catalogue, of references to published 
catalogues of particular series renders it extremely 
troublesome to discover whether the Lahore collec- 
tion contains any remarkable novelties or not, 
and, as regards most of. the coinages, I cannot 
attempt to examine the collection in detail. 

In a recent paper I ventured to doubt the rather 
hesitating assertion of Mr. Thomas that ooins 
exist bearing the names both of Prithivi RAja 
and of his conqueror Muhammad bin Sám. But 
the bilon coin described st page 35 seta my 


doubts at rest. The description is as follows :— ` 


* Billon:—one specimen, very rare, 48 [seil. 
grains]. Obv. Horseman, WT पृथ्वीराज ww. ‘ Sri 
Prithet Bdja Déva. Thos. p. 18, no. 15. Bev. 
Bull, €T महममद साम, ‘Brt Makammad Sám. ” 


Pandit Ratan Náríyan of Dehli also poescesod 
a specimen of this rare type. It is entered as 
unique in the privately printed catalogue of his 
collection. 

The confused arrangement of the book under 
review must be my apology for referring next to 
coins of earlier date. š 

Nos. 5-8, described at page 53, are coins of the 
Gupts period, or possibly a little later. No. 5, the 
only one at all distinot, is thus described by Mr. 
Rodgers :— 

* Wt. 118-2. Diameter. 75. Obv. King m armour, 
standing to right, left hand graspe a staff, right 
hand is making an offering at an altar, Above 
right arm isa irisül with Allet. Under left arm 
Pasana or Pasata, letters one above the other as 
on Gupta coins. To right H (P) indefinite. Bev. 
Female seated on throne, holds cornucopia in 
Ieft hand, and in right 8 wreath, as on Gupta 
coins. To left a monogram not well defined.” 


I am indebted to Mr. Rodgers for inspection of 
another specimen of this class. The metal seamed 
to me to be brass (possibly very impure gold) 
and the obverse legend clearly to be Pasata. 
The legend outside the spear (staff) was illegible, 
and the reverse was without legend. I cannot 
assign these coins. 


A copper coin of ToramAna is catalogued on 


page 54. “Obv. Seated figure to right ( W 
Rev. Standing figure to left, Hf ही. ...." Coins 
of this type are said to be common Mr. Rodgers 
seems to have overlooked the paper by Mr. Fleet 


on “The Coins and History of Toramana,” ante, 


Vol. XVI. pp. 225-280. 


- Like so many branches of Indian numismatics, 
the comages of Toramfna and Mibirakula 
require further examination. Mr. Rodgers cata- 
logues a few specimens of Mihiraknla’s copper 
coinage at page 141, but charaoteristically omits 
the king’s name from his index. 


In his notice of 84 specimens of punch-marked 
coins (page 110) Mr. Hodgers makes the odd 
observation that "no paper that I am aware of 
has ever been written on these punch-marked 
coins.” A.good deal has been written on the 
subject. 

The description of a few specimens of the well 
known Vartha coins, (p. 112) ignores the demons- 
tration by Dr. Hultzsch that they were struok by 
King Bhój& of Kanauj in the latter part of the 
ninth century A. D. (Epigraphta Indica, VoL L 
p- 155, note.) 

The Supplement contains some: novelties, 
thus ;— 

Two small silver coins of "Alt, an carly Gov- 
ernor of Sindh (page 6) are stated to be “now 
published for the first time.” 

On pages 8 and 9 several new coins of the 
Sultans of Ghasnt are described. 

An unpublished variety of the coins of Hasta 
(Ristya) is noticed on page 17. 

Two of the exceedingly rare silver coins struck 
by Humáyün at Kandahdr are catalogued on 
page 26. 

One of the rare sodiaca] ooins of Jahingtr, with 
the sign Taurus, is described on page 27. 

Y. A. Sura. 

81st Jan. 1892. 


Postscript. 


Binoe the above review was written, I have 
received a copy of & most valuable little book 
entitled, Ooins of Ancient India from tho Earliost 
Times down to the Seventh Contury, A. D., by 
Major-General Sir A. Ounningham, (Quaritoh, 
1891). This work, which is illustrated by 
thirteen autotype plates of coins, and a map 
of N.-W. India, deecribes the punch-marked 
min tages, and the coins of Taxila, Odumbara, 
the Kunindas, Koeambi, the Yaudhéyas, Pañ- 
chAla, Mathurt, Ayódhys, Ujain, Eran or 
Frakaina, the Andhras, Karwar, and Népdl 
It marks a great advance in the study of Indian 
numismatica. I hope to have an opportunity of 
noticing it more at length. 


14-2-92. V. À. 8. 
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EKAMRANATHA INSORIPTION OF GANAPATI, DATED SAKA-SAMVAT 1179. 
BY Ú. HULTZSCH, PH.D. ; BANGALORE. 
T HIS inscription is engraved on the north wall of the second prákára of the Saiva temple of 
tha, the largest of the numerous temples ab Kafichipura. It consiste of 17 
Banskyit verses in the Grantha character and professes to be an edict (£dsana, verses 1, 15, 16, 
17) of king Ganapati, who traced his descent from the race of the Bun (verses 5 and 11) and 
whose immediate anoestors were :— 
Betmaruja (v. 8). 
His sucoessor: Pródarája (v. 9) 
m: Budradéva (v. 10) 
Che eldest of his four younger brothers: Mahadéva (v. 11) 
His son: Ganapati (v. 12) 

Prôdarāja is said to have constructed a large tank, which he called Jagatikésari-tatika 
after a surname of his (v. 9). Ganapati claims to have defeated Sithhana and the Kalitga 
king, and to have the kings of Lata (Gujart) and Gauda (Bengal) for vassals (v. 14). His 
minieter (saehiva) and general (soimyapála), Simanta-Bhdja, who belonged to the race of 
DóoH, appears to have held the appointment of governor (chakradhdrin) of K&àAoht. He was 
probebly & Bráhmaga, as he claims to be a member of the Küñyapagótra (v. 15). By order of 
the king, he gave to the filkAmra temple at 17 85001 the village of Kajattar! (v. 16). The date 
of the grant was Tuesday, the eleventh #ithi of the dark fortnight of Jyaishtha of Sika 1172 (in 
wordt), the oyclic year Saumya (v. 17). According to Mr, Sewell’s South-Indian Chronological 
Tables, the corresponding European date is Tuesday, the 8th June, 1249 A. D. 


Che dynasty to which Ganapati belonged, is not named in the insoription, But the 
names of two of his predecessors, Pródarüja and Rudradóva, are identical with two kings of 
the KAkattya! dynasty of Worangal,? Prólg and his son Budradéva, who are known from the 
Anumakoyda inscription of Baka 1084.4 This olose agreement and the mention of Ganapati as 
one of the Worangal kings in unpublished insoriptions and local records* leave no doubt that 
the two pairs of names are identical, that the Ganapati of the subjoined inscription was the 
nephew of Rudradóva of Worangal, and that, at the time of his reign, KAafioht was included in 
the territories of the Kakatiya kinga. According to the Anumakonda inscription, Próla's 
father was called Tribhuvanamalla, whilo the subjoined inscription mentions Betmarája 
as th» immediate predecessor of Pródarája, It follows from these two statements that ' 
Betmarija was the real name of the father and predecessor of Pródarája& and that Tribhu- 
vananalla was a biruda of his. Thus a combination of both inscriptions furnishes the 
following short genealogy of the Kakatiyas of Worangal :— 

L Betmardja, surnamed Tribhuvanamalla, of the race of the Sun 


2, Prédarija or Préla,® surnamed Jagatikésarin, 
Í 


[epi 
8. Rudradéva 4. Mahíüdéórvs, Three other sons, 
(Baka 1084). 
5. Ganapati? 
(Baka 1172). 





1 Folatttr is now a largo village, after which the next Railway station south of Ohingleput is called, 

2 Thus the word is spolled in the Pratáparudetya, The Anomakonda inscription has the forms K áükatya and KAkntiya. 

3 This name is spelled Orazhgnllu in Brown's Telugu Dictionary. Ina Tolugu chroniele (Madras Journal for 1881, 
p. £38) wo find the form Orugallu, * Single Rock,’ which tallies with the Banskpt namo fika£ild; soe below, note 12. 

t Fablished by Dr. Fleet, ants, Vol. XT. pp. 0 f. Í : 

8 Mr. Bewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. II. pp. 114 ff. and 179 ff. 

© Fróda or prota is a tadbhava of the Sanskrit prawdha ; soo Brown, s. v. prfja 

Y Zooording to loos] records, Ganapati was the son of Rudradéva and nephew of Mah&d^ra ; soo Wilson's Mackenzíe 
Collect on, p. 77, Taylor's Catalogues, Vol. III. p. 488. An unpublished insoription, which is quoted by Bir W. 
Elliot, Qomus of Southern India, p. 83, agrees with the RkAmranitha inscription. Š 
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The Sirhhana who is reported to have been afraid of Ganapeti (v. 14), was probably the 
Yadava king Sitghana II. of Dóvagiri (Daulatdbid), who reigned from Baka 1181 to 1169, 
nnd who, in his turn, calls himself ‘the uprooter of the water-lily which was the head of the 
king of Telufigs.’? In the Paithan grant of the Yádava king Ramachandra Siighana II. 
is said to have overcome the Andhra king. The predecessor of Siighana IL, Jaitugi I. 
(Baka 1118 to 1181), is said to have slain the king of ‘Trikalinga-in battle and to have seized 
the whole of his kingdom. Further “ (this) ocean of compassion fetched Ganapati, the speech 
of whose mouth was sweet, from the prison-house and made (him) lord of (his) oountry." 
Accordingly, Ganapati was a contemporary of both Jaitugi I. and Siñghaos II. The king of 
Trikalinga, who was defeated and killed by Jaitugi L, may have been either Ganapati’s father 
Mah&déva or his uncle Rudradéva.!? The words of the Paithan grant leave it doubtful if 
Ganapati, before he was installed on the throne by Jaitugi L, had been kept imprisoned by . 
this king, or by his own father MahAdéva, or by his uncle Hudradéva. A still earlier 
synchronism between the Kákat!yas and Y&davas appears to.be contained in the Anumakonda 
inscription, which states that Rudradéva defeated one Mailigidéva, This may have been 
the Yadava king Mallugi, who, acoording to the Paithan grant, was the predecessor of Bhil- 
lama (Baka 1109 to 1118). 


Some additional information on the Kikattya dynasty may be gathered from the 
Prat4parudrayassbhishana or Pratáparudríya, a treatise on Alathkéra, The author of this work, 
Vidyün&tha, must have been a contemporary of PratAparudra, as he illustrates the rules of 
Fenskrit composition almost exolusively by verses in praise of that king. For the subjoined 
extracts I am using an edition in Telugu characters, printed at Madras in 1888 with the 
commentary of Kumérasvami-Sémaptthin, the son of the well-known Kélachala-Mallindthas(ri 
and younger brother of Peddayfrya. The Kakatiya!! king Pratáparudra resided at Rknsila- 
nagara,!? she capital of the Andhra or Trilthga country. The second of these Sanskrit names 
of the Telugu country is supposed to owe ita origin to three famous Nagas of Bivo!* at Sritaila, 1६ 
Kajésvara! and Dr&kshár&áma.!? The hermitage of Hidimba (Hidimb#frama, p. 180, or 
Hidimbálaya, p. 131) must be looked for in- the neighbourhood of Worangal. Anumalkonda, 
the former capital of the Kakattyas,!’ is referred to by ite Sanskrit name Hanumadachala 
‘the hill of Hanumat’ (p. 109), The crest (mxdré) of Pratiparudra was the figure of a boar!® 
(raráha, pp. 85 and 119, or Aréda, pp. 208 and 807). The name of his mother was Mumma- 
damba (p. 12). 


Further details about the king and two of his predecessors are given in & panegyrical 
drama, which forms the third chapter of the Pratéperudrtya, The father of Prataparudra 





© Dr. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, p. 72, 

* Pubbshed by Dr. Fleet, ante, Vol. XIV. pp. 814 ff. 

1* Taylor, L c. states that '' Gagapati, making war against the Dèragiri ruler, who had killed his unele Mah4déva, 
conquered that chief, and took his daughter, named Radramadévi, to be his wife.” But seo Dr. Bhandarkar's Early 
History of the Dekkan, p. 82. 

प्र As notioed by Dr. Burnell (Tuxjore Catalogue, p. 58 f.), the commentary (p. 7) derives this word from Fakati, 
a namo of Durgá : — काकातिनौम दुगौ प्रक्तिरेकशिलानगरेअराणां कुलदेवता । सा दाक्तिमेजनीयास्पेति काकतीय. 

13 Piceéllé is tho Sanskrit equivalent of Orugallu, on which see p. 197, note 8. The form fikaéaila (ante, VoL XL 
p. 12) does not oocur in the Pratdparudrtyc and is probably dus to a mistake. 

1 Page 143 । — XENAN याति महतीं श्यार्ति चिल्तिड्रस्यया येषां काकतिराजर्कीतिविमवैः कैलासजैसाः कृताः। 

ते देवाः प्रसरस्मसाइमधुराः भीसैसकाछे भर बराक्षारामनिवासतिनः प्रतिदिन त्वच्छेयसे am ॥ 

14 Inthe Karndl district. 15 The temple at Kålahaasti in the North Arcot district, 

M In the Gidivart district. The commentary notices the form Dåkshårima, which does really oocur in an inserip- 
tion of Vire- Ohôda (ante, Vol. KIX. p. 434), and quotes the following derivation of it from the Shtadcpwrdaa मस. 
स्याराममामित्वाशाक्षारामोमिषीयते. 


Y ants Vol XL p. 9f. The original form of this Telugu name seams to be Hanumaikopja, ‘the hill of 
Hanuma.” n 


18 This crest is alluded to in versa 18 of the subjoined inscription. 
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was Mahadéva(?);!° but his immediate predecessor was the daughter of Ganapati (pp. 182 and 
186) by 86m4.% Her father Ganapati, who appears to have been without male issue, had 
called her his ‘‘son” and conferred on her the male name “Rudra” (p. 102). At his death 
she seems to have succeeded him on the throne. In the text of the drama she is always styled 
“ tha EIE " (rájá) and once (p. 128) Maharaja-Rudra,™ while the commentary (pp. 101 and 
104; her Budrambaé. At the command of the god Svayathbhd (Siva) she adopted her 
daughter's son Prataparudra and appointed him as her successor.” Thus the Pratdparudrtya 
furrishes the following pedigree: — ; 
l. Gagapati, md, Séma. 
T 


2. Hudríámbá. 


|l. 
Mummedamba. Mahtdévatr 


BERR el 


8. Pratdparndra. 


The local records further suggest that No. 1. Ganapati is identical with No. 5. Ganapati 
of ४36 pedigree derived from inscriptions (p. 197, above). Accordingly; Rudramba will be No. 6 
and Pratáparudre No. 7 in the list of the Kikattya dynasty. The only event of Ganapati’s 
reign, which is alluded to in the Pratdparudrtyu, is, that he founded a Saiva shrine called 
Ganapésvara (p. 143). Both Eudrümb4 (p. 101) and Praiipearudre (p. 42) had the biruda 
Ohslamartigenda.' Pratéperudre is reported to have conquered a large number of distant 
countries on his vijayaydird or grand tour. Repeated mention is made of the defeat of the 
Yadave king of Bóvana. This king had crossed the Gautam! (ie. GédAvar!) river, north of 
which his territory must accordingly have been situated, and was put to flight by the commander 
of en army of Pratdparudra.* Among the kings of an early branch of the Yadavas, which was 
settled in the Nasik district, we find three times the name Séunachandra.™ The first 
Béupachandra founded Sóugspurs at, d.e. transferred his capital to, Sindtnagara or Sindintra, 
the modern Sinnar in the Nasik district.” Later on, the term Séunadésa was employed as 
the designation of the territories of the Y&davas of Dévagiri For, in HemAdri’s account of 
the reign of Mahidévea (Saka 1183 to 1193), Dévagiri is said to be inolnded in ‘the country 
called Suna ; and in the Paithan grant of Ramachandra (Bake 1198 to 1280), it is stated 
that the grented village belonged to the country of Bduys and was situated on the northern 
bark of the Géddvari™ This country of Béupa is evidently identical with the country of 





19 This statement rests on the commentator’s explenstion of s verse (p. 91) which, in my opinion, rather refers to 
king Gagapati than to Pratéparudra. The local records call Pratáparudra's father Virabhadra. 


x Pago 1091 ~~ सैवोमा चेति मिर्दिष्टा सोमा चेति धर्यामगास्‌ | तब माता शिवा [read सिवः] साक्षादेबों गजपाति पिता ॥ 


£ According to the local records, she was nos the daughter, but the widow of Ganapati. 
#2 Thus the coins of queen Liltvat! of Oeylon bear the legend शीराजली छावती, and those of. queen Bagtya of 


Delhi bear the title peo dl gh! 
3$ On page 104, iva addresses the queen thus i— . 
edge पुत्रमावेन aM माझूमाकुया | अस्मिजिधोहि धौरेयै गुर्वीमुर्दीक्षरामिति u 
The commentator explains पाक by WHET. 
४ Pago 156 +-रे रे सेवण ऋस्तवायमनिद॑पूर्वॉय irit मशनुचीणौ किरू येम गौतमनदी sfr qasaq i 
एघा काकतिवीररुह इति किं साआवि saraq प्रक्ष+पत्मातिपक्षपाथिबमहामूत पहोश्वाटमी t 
Page 901 +-राशो यादवषंत्षापार्थिबमणे' प्रख्यात क्ोयैभियस्त्बङ्कतुरंगसैन्ममहतो मानेकवित्तस्प च | 


संयो रुडनरेनायकचमूबाथेग केमाप्यंणेक्षिस्याचरितानि सेबणपतेजाँमाते सा गौतमी ॥ 
% ante, Vol. XIL p. 198. » ibid. p. IM, and Vol. XVII. p. 118. 


sr Dr, Bhandarkar's Early History of the Dekkan, p. 87, l 95 ante, Vol. XIV. p. 815. 
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Sdvans,® whioh, according to the Pratdparudrtya, was situated north of the Gód&vari and 
ruled over by a Y&davs king. As Pratiparudra reigned from A. D. 1295 to 1923,* his Y&dava 
antagonist must have been Ramachandra, tho last independent king of Dévagir.. As suggested 
by Dr. Bhandarkar,*! the name SóugadÉéa is perhaps preserved in the modern term Khinddé, 


The only inscription of Prat&parudrs, of which I have & copy at hand, is a fragment dis- 
covered by my First Assistant, Mr. V, Venkayya, on the west wall of the second prákára of the 
Jambukésvara temple near Trichinopoly. It is written in the-Grantha character, but in the 
Telugu language. Of the two first lines only the following words are preserved i— 


15220 xd S Eu [में ]श्वरक्ताकृसीयप्रतापरुद्रदेवमहारा[झ]छु 
Bu NUES tae Ok [ ग ]चु पयिवीराज्यम्‌ सेजुचुण्डगानु भा Tg 
TEXT, 


1 स्वस्ति श्रीः [1*] एतच्िखिलभूपालमौलिमण्डलमण्डनम्‌ [।*] गणपस्यवनीन्द्रस्म wankean’ शास- 
नम्‌ । [९*] rares भबसाय स्याहूप्बइन्तावळामतम्‌ [1* ] अनण्बास्वादितस्सन्मधैलकन्या- 


3 emreqa ॥ [ २ * ] quera करोदु कोछस्स किल सरीरुहवासिनीसहा[य ]ः [ 1 °] तराते बदुरुपो - 
भपीतपाज्या प्रतियगमेव महोदधिम्धरित्री । [ ३ *] conte युरमुकञ्च बता [इ] धन्त्रचूङमुकुटेम्तुकला सा [1 *] 


8 आमुमा स्पृशलि नौरिति मौक्ती मौलिमण्डसनदीजरूकेळो ॥ [ ४*] अस्सामगगरयङ्खुषाम्‌ प्रमेबपदवीसीत्तो महिप्तः 
पद्म्‌ बस्सेजञ['* ] स्सबक़ी कृतम्‌ क्रतुसुजाम्‌ कीटधास्त्रबर्श्तिशतः [। *] emere 
4 घ भगवानसभोजिसीब[[*]न्यषो | आश्याभ्बम्तरबन्धुरान्धतमसाहंकारसंहारकः॥ [ ९* ] तस्मादपथनिपा- 


शुक अगतीकरवीपकरणिनीतिकरः २ [।* ] , मनुराद्िमो नृपाणाम्‌ [सी)मेवाभुदुपाब[*])नास्‌ ॥ [ ६ *] 
सगरभगी- 


5 रथपत्तिरघुएमाष्पास्तदनु सन्दधुर्खएणिम्‌ ॥ आय गच्छाति बहुकाले तदन्वये दुज्जेथा Prag ge u [o*] 
अभिमतभुजभाजाम बाइजानां झुछेस्मिश्जानि कनित[की ]सिमूपतिबत्मसराज! [ | * ] » अथिगरुङ- 


6 gta Tw साक्षातकृतम्तम्‌ प्रथमगरुङवाहम्मेनिरे थम्मलुस्याः || [ € * J ॐ द्विषषुपह्तवृप्जस्‌वम्तिमेभंकराशो 
Ratar भूमिम्‌ भूपसि' serae ॥ प्रतिनिधिमुए्धीर्ना सम्ब अम्तो जसृष्टे - 


7 eger जगविकेसय्थोॉसबजा अस्सटाकम्‌ [॥ < * ] ag पवनवेगप्रल्यमीकासधधाटी विहिवमहितभुभमृदिद् वो 
Syr: lU अरूमकङ्कृत RHA श्मापकोरी रही रप्रकरमुछझुरबिमबतपादविमबी क ( लक )लक्ष्मीः =॥ [ wo * J 


8 सहनुखगणमुस्यदभीमहादेवरा जस्तपनकुलसमुद्राद्याइस! पारिआतः [। * ] भअलमस विमदीपष्यापर्दं wee ekt- 
सेरसदश्रुचि सालेरन्‍्यराअन्यकीजक्ि: ú [ vx * ] महादेवमहीपाछाज्मातो गणपतिर्शुपः [1* ] अमी- 


9 भिव्विक्रमैरेमिग्रणैरामिख्ियूलिमिः ॥ [१२९] ॐ कोलांकोयून्सूगंकों [निवसति ma wee आीवराहः 
प्राघों Aor प्रियस्योरसि रातिधिरवों लझगण्डम्‌ wqur [ 1 * ] इस्याछापे सीमामुषसि सकुलुकम्‌ 


10 away साभुतापं हस्ताभ्यां जड्डिपुस्त्ती विनमितवदता गण्डपाळी पिधन्ते।। [ १३ * | जवुदयक्ृत चेतोरिखण- 
Regt बच्चदुलद्धभवधाटीद्तमंगः कार्लिगः [1] अपि च बदुपसेवाजशीपिसो छा- 


2 A further reference to & king of Báraya is found in Dr. Fleet's Kanarese Dynasties, p. 68:— An inscription 
of (the Hoysala king) Narasimha IL. gives a grephio account of a battle between his father (BallAjs IT.) and a certain 
Semana or Beruna, whom he besieged and defeated at Soratur near Gadag, and pursued from there up to the Krib- 
pavtrpd, whara he slew him, and who was probably the commander-in-chief of Jaitugi's army.”  Malhnitha-Odeyar, 
the commander-in- chief of king Bukka of Vijayanagara, claims to be the commander of the Bérapa army (S#sana-dala) 
and of other armies.—See Mr, Rice's Mysors Inscriptions, pp. $ and 5; I sm quoting from impressions of these two 
Inscriptions, the originals of whioh are in the Samplge-Siddhéévars temple at Ohitaldroog 

m Mr, Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol, IL p. 178 

mn Karly History of the Dekkan, Supplement, p. ty 

m Read >करण °, ss Read अधि. M Tho T of (ÉqZU ° is ontered below the line. 


= Road ° [waqra लक्ष्मी! H Tho syllables STAT are entered over the Hne, 
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11 उगौडौ गजपतिमपतेः m[:] wr विक्रमाज || [e * ] सस्याक्ाचक्रधारी प्रथिसभुअरुष्वस्से[न्य]पा- 
लाप गण्ब्े 27 वाचां वा तास्रपण्णीमखणमणिवरः काइ्यपक्राव्यगोचः [1° ] का्झ्यामाकल्पका- 

12 लम्‌ गणपतिनृपतेदशासमं tance औमल्सामन्तमोओ गणपतिसाचितो होचिवृग्धान्धिचन्द्र: ॥ [१९* ] 
हेवस्यैकान्रधास्तो बमहिमसपर्यर्यावच्चन्माससिद्धधे प्रामज्ञाप्ता कळप्सूरिति x- 

18 चि Rint सस्यहद्य भिवेद्य [। * ] काउऱ्वामाकल्पकार्ू गणपतिमृपसेष्ठशासनं dared श्रीमत॒पतामंन्तभोंशो 
गणतविसान्चिवो दोचिदुग्धाड्धिचन्द्रः॥ [ ९६ * ] शाकाब्दे ह दविसप्रत्बधिकश्मिवश्चतक्यातसंखबनमाने सौम्आास्दे 

14.3 अष्ठमासे बहरूहरिविने भौमवारे समेहि [। * ] काउत्बामाकल्पका्लं गणपतिएपसेष्ञासनं ॐ संघ्मधन्त 
श्ीमत्सामन्तमो जी गणपतिसाचिवो दोच्विदुग्धाब्धिचन्त्रः ॥ [ we * J 

TRANSLATION. 
Hail | Prosperity ! 

Verse 1. This (is) an edict (sdsana) of king Ganapati, which adorns the heads of 
(i. » which is obeyed by) all kings, and which shall endure as long as the moon and the sun. 

2. Let the power (4१6४4) which has the face of a rutting elephant, and which has 
sucked the breast of (Pdrvatf) the daughter of the mountain, whose milk was tasted by no 
othar, — produce happiness | 

3. Let that boar (Vishnu) who is the consort of (Lakshmi) that dwells in the lotus, and 
on whose big snout, as on a boat, ths earth crosses the great ocean (at the end of) each yuga, — 
prcduoe complete welfare | 

4, Let thot sickle of the moon on the head of Siva, which Uma, sporting in the water 
of the (Gang) river that adorns the head (of Siva), touches, (exclaiming : “ Here ts) 8 boat of 
pcerls !” — procure you everlasting bliss | 

b. From the eye of (Siva) who is the abode of the greatness (which is reached) at the end 
of the path that is to be known from the Sdman, Rich and Yajus (Védas),“ and who combines 
the power of the thirty-three crores of gods, — was produced that god (vis. the Sun), who is 
the friend of the lotus plant, and who dispels intensely deep darkness without and egotism 
within (the mind) 

6. From him was born Manu, the first of kings and master of expediente, who produced. 
(a :reatise on) right conduct, which supplies a handy lamp to men who are apt to stumble on 
the wrong path 

7. After him, Sagara, the lord Bhagiratha, Raghu, RAma and other (kings) of his race, 
who were hard to be overcome by approaching dangers, ruled the earth in the course of a long 
period of time. 

8. In this race of warriors, whose arms were respected, waa born the renowned king 
Betmaraja, whom people, when they saw him on his horse (called) Garuda, took for the first 
rider on Garuda (+. e. for Vishnu) appearing visibly 

9. Then the earth was enjoyed by king Pródar&ja, who covered the horizon with 00708, 
(six) the rutting elephants offered (as presents) by his (conquered) enemies, and who constructed 
a sank (tatáka) (which he called) by (kis) name Jagatikésarin® (4. e. the lion of the earth), 
which equalled the oceans, and which accumulated the downpour of water. 





m Tho first 4 of ° पारा ° js entered below the lina = Read अयैष्ठ °. 
3» ‘The syllable € is entered below the Hne, 
ts Give is hore identifled with the universal soul of the VédAnta philosophy. 
41 Literally, ' the limit, as it were, of expedients.’ 
743 The Ksbatriyas are called bdhujG, ‘arm-born,’ boonuse they are supposed to have been produced from Brahmi's 
arme. : 

iun ne q AAA uL Gr. nates, Mus faal af Ane riy cicer (Jeger) ii Mortem Hi nankuq 
ee da, The synonymous biruda Avanisithhe occurs in yerse 20 of an unpublished Palleva grant 
fran Ard. 
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10. After him, this race was adorned: by Rudradóva, who put to flight exalted kings by 
the attack of horses whioh rivalled the wind in swiftness, and the proud splendour of whose 
feet was reflected, as by mirrors, by the multitude of the diamonds in the diadems of ( prostrated) 
kings. 

ll. The first of the multitude of his younger brothers, the illustrious king MahAdéva, 
(icas produced) from the rage of the Sun, as the pdrijdta (tres) from the ocean. In conge- 
quenoe of the unequalled splendour of his fame, the fame of other kings experienced the fete of 
a lamp at day-light. 


|+ 12. From king MahAdéva was born king Ganapati, (who was endowed) with the same 
courage, the same virtues, and the same power. 


18. “The deer-marked (moon) has become boar-marked.” “The blessed boar (orVishnu) 
has come, because beauty (or Bri) dwells in the lotus.” “This lady has not slept with her 
cheeks pressed to the breast of her husband after dalliance.” (Sucdessively) experiencing 
ouriosity, shame and grief during this morning talk of her maids, the wife of his (vis, Gana- 
pati's) enemy bends her face down and covers the two marks on her cheeks with both handa,# 


14. Who can boast of the courage of king Ganapati, at whose rise Sithhana lost his 
heart, by the attack of whose fine soldiers the Kalitga (Ling) was overthrown, and who is 
served by the LAta and the Gauda (kings) P 


15. He, who by his (the King’s) order held 8 province, the splendour of whose arms was 
famous, the foremost among generals (sainyapála), who, as regards eloquence (P), was the beat 
of the smooth gems of the Tamraparni (river),47 who belonged to the renowned gétra of the 
Kasyapes, the minister of Ganapati, the illustrious Samanta-Bhdja, who, as the moon from 
the milk-ocean, (was produced) from the Doohi (family), executed at KAficht the edict of 
king Ganapati, (which shall last) to the end of the kalpa. 


16. By presenting to the god who resides in the RkAmra (temple), — in order that wealth 
might be deposited (in the temple) for conducting the worship with great splendour, — a 
village which is famed on earth by the name Ka]attür, and whioh abounds in grain, — 
Ganapati’s minister, the illustrious Samante-Bhdja, the moon of the milk-ocean of the Dóohi 
(family), executed at K&ficht the edict of king Ganapati, (whioh shall last) to the end of the kalpa. 


17. In the Saka year, which was measured by the famous (P) number oleven hundred!* 
increased by seventy-two, in the Saumya year, in the month of Jyaish[Àa, in the dark fortnight, 
on the day of Hari (Vishau)® a Tuesday, at noon (?), — Ganapati's minister, the illustrious 
S&manta-Bhója, the moon of the milk-ocean of the Déchi (family), executed at KAfichi 
the edict of king Ganapati, (which shall Last) to the end of the kalpa. 





14 This simile implies, that the last king, Rodradtva, had four younger brothers, and that Mahddéve was the eldest 
of these. In the Amarakéfa (1, 1, 53), the pdrijdta troe takes the second place among the five celestial trees. 

15 As suggested to me by Pandit Hájagópállohárya of Chikka-Ba[|&pura, the maids allude by the words ' moon’ 
and ‘lotus’ to the fmoe of their captive mistress, on which a boar, the crest of king Ganapati, was painted. Shs 
experiences curiosity and shame, because she does not immediately catch the allusion, but takes the two first remarks 
of her maids in their literal sense. The third remark, which clearly refers to the painted figure on her cheeks, 
undeoeires her and remmds her of her past happiness and present misery. With the opening words of verse 13, 
कोला डरे मूस्तृगा कू 7, compare pago 85 of the Pratdparwdrtya : — 

मल्बामाचलमगृछमेचक झिलछासंघाइनइयामिका कारं यह्षश्निश्नती स्फुरति तत्सारड्रमाचक्षते । 


मस्ये नाभ्विह वीर रुडरज्ञपतेः कीर्तित्रिया मिर्जेतस्तन्म॒द्माछुवराहमिन्दुरुरसा विश्वत्समुज्जुम्मते || 

is Ohakradkdrin appears to have the samo technical moaning, which the dictionaries attribute to chakradhara 
and chakrap dla. 

41 “The smooth gems of the Tamraparp}” are the pearls, for whieh this river is celebrated. The epithet may also 
imply that Bkmanta-Bhója was born on the banks of that river. 

të Literally, ‘ Siva’s hundred.’ Biva is synonymous with Rudra, which, since there are eleven Rudras, is usod as a 
numerical word for ‘ eleven.’ 

49 i, e. the elerenth itthé, which is sacred to Vishgu. 


r 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 


BY E. BENART, MEMBRE DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANOE. 
Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.O.8,, and revised by ths Author. 
(Concluded from page 177). 

CHAPTER V. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THH EDIOTS, AND THE LINGUISTIC HISTORY 
OF INDIA. 


It is not sufficient to consider tho language of Piyadasi as an isolated subject. His 
mcnuments form only the first link in the chain of Indian epigraphical documents. 
Tha facts which they reveal eannot fail to throw light on the period following, and our con- 
clusions, if they are correct, cannot fail to find & more or less direct verification in later facts. 
[t 3 this ordor of ideas which I propose to consider in this conoluding chapter. 


PART I. 
THH CHRONOLOGY OF THE INSORIPTIONS. 


The most urgent task is to establish, as exactly as possible, the chronological classifi- 
caon of the monuments with which we have now to deal. I do not propose to examine 
on-e more in detail the thorny problems which tho chronology of India presents for the period 
which extends from Aédke to the kings of Valabht: still less do I propose to bring forward here 
any original system of my own. Theso questions have beon studied by such good judges, and 
here been replied to in so many different ways, that little room is loft for new theories. I 
believe that the true solutions have boen alroady indicated, and I intend simply to group dir- 
persed elements together, and to connect them into & coherent whole, both by the. consistency 
with which the principal dates fit into each other in one uninterrupted chain, and by the support 
leat to them by gocessory considerations and coincidences. 


Antongst the works which have thrown most light on a very obscure subject, Prof. Oldenbery’s 
essay, Ueber dis Datirung der iltesten tndischen Minz- ual Inschriftenreihen,! certainly holds the 
first place. It is, I believe, sufficient to combine his conclusions with certain results obtained 
bs the labours of Messrs. Bühler, Bhagwanial Indraji, Bhandarkar, and Fleet, I only mention 
tbe most recont publications, to obtain a chronological series, the main points of which appear 
tc be firmly established. 


With Prof. Oldenberg, I consider that the Baka era starts from the coronation of Kani- 
shka, and that it is in this era that the inscriptions of this king and of his Indo-Scythian 
siccessors are dated. With him, I consider that the era of the Guptas, which was also 
adopted by the kings of Valabhi, should be caloulated, in accordance with the evidence of 
Albertul, from the year 319 A. D., and that no sufficient reason exists for disturbing one of the 
rere positive traditions which we have the good fortune to'possoss.? 


This being settled, it remains to determine the chronology of the Satraps of Surdshtra 
and of the Andhrabhrityas. Hore several synohronisms come to our help 








1 Zeitschr. für Numismatik, Vol. VILL pp. 280 and ff. 

3 Prof, Max Miller holds the same opinion, India; What it can teach us, p. 291. 

3 With regard to the ora of the Guptas, I would refer the reader specially to Appendix A. of Prof. Bhandar 
kars work, Barty History of the Deckan. New arguments havo been put forward quite reoently, which have led Dr 
Enhler to the same opinion (of. Bühler, Ueber eine Inschrift des Kënga Dharasena IV von ValabM, in the Suzungsber 
dur Wiener Akademie, 1965, pp. 18 and f. of the reprint). [ince the above was published the admirable researches 
œ Mr. Fleet, contained in the 8rd volume of the Corpus Inscriptionwm Indicarkm, have put an end to all debate 
rogarding the era ct the Guptas. It has not been necessary for me to modify my original text in consequence, for it 
maintains the accuracy of the fact, of which Mr. Floet has proved the certainty; but I cannot deprive myself, en passant 
c the pleasure of rendering a grateful tribute to the fertile labours of this skilful epigraphist.] 
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An inscription of Nasik, dated the 19th year of the reign of VAsithipnta Pulumáy-, and 
omanating from his mother, Gótam! Balasiri, refers to his father and predecessor Gétan tputa 
Bátakani, as the ‘destroyer of the family of the Khakhariftas’ (Khakhar&taenhsaniravas&sakara).s 
Wo also find at Nasik a parallel series* of inscriptions emanating from Usavadata, son-in-law of 
tho ‘Satrap Nahapdna, a Khahar&ta king,’ and oven a dedication presented by a minister, Arama, 
of this prince. It is in the person of Nahapåna that Gótamiputa SAtakani must have 
destroyed the dynasty of the Khahar&átas or Khakharátaa, for the same locality has presarved 
for us & document, by which he oxeroises over it an act of sovereignty. He transfers to a com- 
munity of ascetics cortain lands, which come from Usavadáta, probably the very son-in-law of 
tho dispossessed sovereign. 











The reader can gee in an ingenious article of Dr. Bühler'&, that the numisugtio 
discoveries of Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, on & comparison with epigraphio data, allow ws to 
reconstitute the following series of sovereigns in the dynasty of the Audhrabhrityas. 


Goótamtputa Satekani, who reigned nt lonst 24 years. 

Pulumáyi Vésithiputa, who reigned at least 24 ycars. 
Maédharipute Sirisóna, who reigned at least 8 years. 
Vasithiputa Ohaturapana Sátakani, who reigned nt least 18 years. 
Siriyafia Gótamtputa Satakani, who reigned at least 16 years. 


It is not certain, but it is at least probable, that the succession was immediate hetween the 
scoond, third, and fourth of these princes. 


Rudradámae, the Satrap king, in the celebrated inscription of Girnar, tells us how ho 
twioe conquered Bitakarpi, the king of the Dekhnn; he only spared him from total deetruczion 
by reason of their close relationship, Now, an inscription of Kaghéri? has preserved the 
memory of & queen, daughter of a Kshatrapa king, whose name was composed of two syllasles 
commencing with rw, and wife of the king Visishthiputra Sitekarni. Whether tho Ru[dra], 
father of the queen was, as appears very likely, or was not, the Rudradáman of Girnar it 
remains almost certain that the Satakarni of whom that prince was the contemporary and con- 
queror is one of the two last princes named in the foregoing table. Fortified by palwograph ‘cal 
coincidences whioh tend to confirm the likelihood, which in 16016 ia very strong, of these fants, 
we can hold it for proved that Rudrgdáman belonged to the samo time as Vásithtpaita 
Satakani, or Siriyafia Satakani. 


The third synchronism, together with en indirect verification of the second, gives U3 a 
valusble means for approximately fixing the dates, not only relatively but absolutely, of these 
persons. In a well-known passage, Ptolemy mentions Tiastanes and Siri Polemaios, as sovereigns 
of Ujjayint and of Paithina. These two names have been long identified, the first with that of 
Chashfana, and the second with that of Siri Pulumfyi. Now Ohashtans is known by the insorip- 
tions as grandfather of Rudraddman; and it is quite easy that he should have been & contem- 
porary of Pulumdyi Visihtputs, grandfather or great-grandfather, or af any rate third 
or fourth predecessor, of the Sštakani, of whom we have just seen that Rudradiman was rhe 
contemporary and the conqueror. A remark of Prof. Bhandarkar? contributes a still higher 
degree of probability to these identifications. Ptolemy tells us that, while the northern pacts 
of the weat coast were governed by Siri Polemaios, the southern parta were under the rulo of 
‘Baloocouros. Now, there has been discovered at Kôlhapur a series of coins? in which the name 
of Vilviyakura, whose identity with Beleooouros forces itself on our notice, is associated w-th 
that of V.Asithfputa and of Gótamtputa, to whom we have just been introduced. 


* Arch, Sure. West. Ind. IV. 168, 5 Arch. Surv. West. Ind. pp. 90 and ff. 

* Indian Antiquory, 1883, pp. 379 end f. Ts will be sean from whet follows thas I have not been able to plaso 
myself in oniire accord with the learned author. 

T Arch. Surv, West. Ind. V. 78. * Barly Hist. of the Deckan, p. 90. 

° Of. Bhagwéolél Indrafi, in J. R. A. 8., Bo. XIIL, 908 and ff. 
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Ihe terms in which Ptolemy speaks of these sovereigns, Tiastanes, Siri Polemaios and 
Balesconros, give us naturally the impression that he speaks of princes of his own time. 
Without any doubt this conclusion is in no way a forced one. He could, it is true, have drawn 
upor previous authorities, and his information regarding suoh distant countries was not neces- 
sarily up to date; but, until the contrary is proved, every presumption is in favour of the most 
simple solution, which makes the princes reign at the same epoch as that in which he wrote the 
geography, or a short time before. Ptolemy is credited with having composed his book a few 
years after 150 A. D. and we are, therefore, entitled, à priori, to consider that Ohashtana and 
Pulumáyi V &sithiputa must have been in possession of their power between about 135 
and 145. This conolusion, which is admitted by several scholars,? will impose itself with yet 
greater foroe upon our attention, if it is found to acoord with the chronological data, which it 
ig possible to collect directly in India. This is exactly the case. 


Prof. Oldenberg! has strongly insisted upon the reasons which prevent us from fixing at 
a leter date than the commencement of the second century the era of the Kshatraps kings of 
Gujarat, that is to say of the dynasty, the founder of which was, as we gather from the inscrip- 
tiom, Chashtana. The argumenta on the basis of which he hesitates to make it coincide with the 
‘Sika era of 78 A. D. appear to me to be loss convincing. We know of a Kshatrapa coin bearing 
not only the date $00, but the date 810 of the Kshatrape era; the date 83 of the Gupta era, 
s. e, (819 + 83 = ) 402 A. D., is the earliest one of their successors in MAlava,!3 the Guptas, of 
whih we have evidence, and it is hence impossible to bring down the commencement of the 
Kel strapa era to a later date than 90 A. D. As it is, on the other hand, certain that the 
Kslatrapas were not the originators of the era which they employed, — we shall shortly see 
tha; it was also used by Nahap&na, — it seems to me that the strongest probabilities lead us 
to conclude, with Pandits Bhagwanlal and Bhandarkar, that ib was the Saks era of 78 A. D., 
the era of Kanishka, which they adopted. 


Every one is now, I believe, agreed in considering with Messrs. Oldenberg!* and Bhagwan- 
Isl, that Nahapina was, in Gujarat, the representative of the race of the Kshaharátas, which 
wag conquered by Gotamiputa Sitakani, and which immediately preceded this dynasty of 
Kakatrapa Sénas, of whom Chashtana was the first representative. 


It will now be sufficient to mention the dates supplied to us by certain. inscriptions; and 
we shall see how they adjust themselves, and how happily they coincide with the presumptions 
to which we have come independently. 


According to the Girnar inscription, RudradAman was on the throne in the year 72 of his 
era, which we suggest to be the Bika era. Coins of his son Rudrasimhs bear the dates 102 to 
117, and it is probable that the first-mentioned ones go back to the commencement of his 
reign.16 It ia, therefore, likely that the reign of his father Rudradá&man could not have commenced 
mush before the year 150 A. D. the date of the bursting of the embankment at Girnar. 
Every indightion points to the conclusion that the reign of his father JayadAman was short, 
anc Chashtana, es founder of the dynasty, could only have come into power at & mature age. 
There is, therefore, small room for making mistakes, if we allow for these two reigns a period 
of £0 or 22 years. The acoession to power of the Sénas would thus be placed at about the 
yeer 198 or 130 A. D. ` 


An insoription of Junnar, proves that Nahapåna was still king in the year 46 of the era 
wh oh he employed : the inscriptions of his son-in-law Usavaddta, which are known to us; are 
ear-ier, bearing the dates 40, 41, 42. We can thus put the destruction of his power by the 





10 Of, Bhandarkar, loc. cit. Bhagwinldl Indraji, ast. cit. 


T art. cit. pp. 815 and fr. 11 Buhler, in Burgess, 490३. Surv. West. Ind, p. 78. 
73 Of., for example, Thomas in Burgess, Arch. Surv, West. Iad, IT. p. 30. 
34 Loc. cit. pp. 819, and ff. . M Ind. Ant. 1878, p. 258. al. 


HM Bhagwanlal Indrajl, m J. E. A. 8., Bo. XIII. p. 315. 11 Aroh. Surv. West Ind. IV. 103. 
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Andhras, at about the year 48 or 50 of ‘his era, What is that era P If, hypothetioallz, we 
suggest the era of Kanishks, the date 125 to 128 A. D. which we get, agrees so exactly with that 
to which we are led on the other hand as the date of the coming to power of his conqueror, 
that the proof seems to be decisive. I may add that, according to a restoration whiok Dr. 
Bühler!’ considers as ‘almost certain,’ Usaxadáta, the son-in-law of Nahapána, in one o£ his 
inscriptions calls himself a Baka. Et is, therefore, probable that this family of KshaharAtes held 
its power, as vassal satraps, from the Turushkas of the dynasty of Kenishka; and nothing 
could be more natural than that they should have used the era adopted by their suxersins, 
After them, the family of Sénas must have simply followed their official tradition, ag tho 
Valabht kings did in later years when they suoceeded the Guptas The name of Báliv&hana 
by which this era came ‘eventually to be designated, appears to be a recollection of the similar 
procedure by which the sovereigns of the Dekhan, on their side, appropriated the era founded 
in the north by the ‘Saka king . 

Another result which follows from the above is that we now find the members of the 
Andhra dynasty, who more immediately interest us here, placed in their chronological posiion, 
I have mentioned their names above, 


If we take 126 A, D. as the date of the victory of Gotamtputa S&takapi over Nahapüna, 
an inscription of the conqueror proves, on the other hand, that this event must have ocou-red 
before the 14th year of his seign, for he sends orders dated in that year to the representative of 
his authority at Nasik. Various epigraphical monuments testify that he reigned ab Rast 
24 years; and we thus get the year 190 + 11, say 187 A. D., for the end of his reign, 
and the coming to the throne-ef his successor Vasithtpute Pulumi&yi. The rule of this prince 
having lasted at least 24 years, that of Mádharipute Siristna at least B, and that of Vhsightputa 
Sitakani at least 13, we arrive, for the conclusion of this last reign, at least at the date 
187+24+8+13 — say 182 A. D. Rudraddman, the Kshatrapa, having ceased to reign beZore 
180 A. D., if follows that it was certainly Vasijh{puta Såtakaņi, and not his successor, who is 
referred to in the inscription of Girngr. 


We see how completely all these data agree amongst themselves, The- verification which 
is, in my opinion, the most important, consista in the complete accord which this syrom 
establishes without any effort, with the presumptions which we are entitled to draw from the 
mention made by Ptolemy of Ohashtanaand Pulumåyi, It must ‘be, as we have soon, about 
the years 185 to 145 A. D. that this mention should à priori, lead us to fix the reigns of tlese 
personages, and, that too, independently of any preconceived ideas, or of any olue obtained 
from Indian sources. On the other hand, our deductions, founded on absolutely independent 
caloulations refer the former tto the years 180 to 140 or (45, and the second to the years 187 to 
161 A.D. In the face of so striking a result it appears to me difficult to avoid reoogniring 
how artificial and how fine-drawn must be the suppositions, by which some writers have sought 
to weaken the induction which the text of the geographer at once suggests to us. 

On the other hand, I must express my entire agreement with Dr. Bühler in the oritiom 
to which he submits the rash attempts which have been risked to reconstitute the chronolcgy 
of the period anterior to the Andhrabhrityas. Their contradictions, and especially the positive 
data which are furnished by the monuments, shew how Jittle.confldence is deserved by the lists 
of the Puránas. 

The more this epoch is still enveloped in obsourity, the rarer the means of marking cut 
ita historical development, the more important is it to oling with all our power to the marks 
which we have been able, in my opinion, to fix with confidence. I sum them up here. 

1, The Bake era of 78 A. D. is the era founded by Kanishka. His monuments aad 
those of his successors, the last of whom are lost in the obscurity whioh surrounds the 
commencement of the Gupta dynasty in 819 A, D., are dated in that era. 


3 Arch. Sur. West. Ind. IV. 101. 19 Arch, Sur. West. Ind. IV. 15. 
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9. It is in the samo era tbat the inscriptions and coins, — on the one hand of 
Nahapáaa, the Kshaharáta, — on the other hand of the Kshatrape Bónas of Gujarat, — 
are dated. The monuments, known to belong to the former, relate to the years 118 to 124 
AD. ani the rule of the latter dynasty extended from about the year 130 to ihe end of the 
fourth contury A. D. The great inscription of Mudradkman at Girnar dates from the third 
quarter wf the second century of our era. 


8. "The reigns of the five Andhrabhritys kings, whose names I have given above, and 
the ordar of whose succession we are enabled to determine with the aid of various 
monumenta, from Gétamiputa Sitakant to Biriyani Satakani, fU the grester part of tho 
‘second sentury of our era, 


These conclusions put us in & position to date several epigraphical monuments which 
are certainly of decisive importance for the linguistic history of India. It is desirable 
that we should be able to do more, and to attain to equal certainty both with regard to the 
preceding period which separates the inscriptions of Aśka from those of Kanishka, and for the 
subsequent one. Unfortunately the elements for analogous deductions are not forthcoming, 
and we ore, as a general rule; reduced to indications borrowed from palmography, to which it is 
prudent to accord but a limited confidence. I should add that, so far as regards the principal 
question with which we have to deal, this uncertainty very luckily does not appear to have 
Very SeT_0Us Consequences. 

There is one class of monuments, fhe coins, concerning which Ihave not much to say. 
M. do Scllet has submitted the problems connected with them to sn examination at once 
complefo and thorough. I doubt whether the main lines of his conclusions can be seriously 
altered by later researches. Under any cironmstanoes, I do not believe that the nnoertainties 
which may remain unexplained, or the errors which may require correction, are of such an extent 
as to compromise the deductions which philology can draw from the legends of the coins. 


It would be mors essential, but it is more difflouli, to fix with confidence the relative , J 
dates, aad the order of all the inscriptions which belong to the same period, 


, By the side of those which bear the names of Kanishka, Huvishka, and Vsudéva, whose 
dates, 83 I admit, are certainly to be referred to the Bike ors, there are others which 
various <ndications.connest more or lees closely with the same series, without its being proved, 
or even shewn to be probable, that they employ the same era. I refer especially to two 
characteristic inecriptions in Indo-Beotrian characters, that of Taxila,™ dated in the 78th year, 
and belonging to the great king Migs, and that of Takhtibahi,™ dated the year 108, and the 
26th yeer of the reign of a king whose name is read as Gudupharas, moat probably the same as 
the Gondophares or Yndopherres of coins and of legend ; but if this identification Js admitted, 
and if, Jn the other hand, we also allow the identification, which has been proposed, of king 
Moga with the king Mauas of $he.coins, there are, from a numismatic point of view, serious 
difficultiss ‘to be met in fixing the epoch from which to count this year 78, go aa to caloulate 
thoge two dates. AN that is at any rate certain is that these monumenta belong approximately 
to the same period as those of the Turushke kings; and the study of the former should not be 
separated from that of the latter. 


As -egards the two inscriptions of Mathura™ (No. 8 and No. 9 of Dowson) which are 
dated in the year 135, and the year 280.respeotively, I see no decisive reason against referring 
them to the series of the Båka era. 


ee UI Sd Si tei iii on 


* Dis FaoMfolper Alecanders Gas Grossen in Baktrien und Indien. Ol., however, also Gardner and B. B, Poole, 
Coins of tF a Greek and Soythic kings of Bactria ond India in the British Musswm. 

™ Ot. Dowson, J. R. A. B. XX. Sal and f. 

n Dowson, J. R. A. 8., W. 8. VIL p. 876 Of. now my Notes a’ Epigraphte Indienns, in the Journal Asiatique, 
1890, I, pr- 114 afd ff. 

2 Cf. Ballet, op. off. pp. 48, 51, 187. X. Of. Dowson, J. E. 4. S., 5. 8. V. pp. 18$ ani ff. 
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A certain number of ingoriptions, though undated, contain names which enalie us to 
determine their age with some precision. Such are the short dedications of Dasaretha, the 
grandson of Ašñkn, and the inscription of Bharhut, engraved ‘ under the rule of the Bangas '25 
To the same category belong some texts of a higher value, — the inscriptions of Néntghit. 
They are connected with the most ancient of the royal inscriptions of Nasik,” thst which 
contains the name of king Kapha (Krishna) of the family of the Bàtevühanns. Tho reader may 
be referred to a learned essay which Dr. Bühler has devoted to these inscriptions and their date. 
It can be seen from what precedes, that I am not able to accept the whole of his oon=lusions. 
I consider at least that these monuments belong to the beginning of the dynaszy of the 
Andhrabhyityas or Sütavühanas. While I admit that it would not be safe to ecsept the 
discrepant evidence of the Purdnas as a solid foundation for calcolating the poricd which 
elapsed between the kings of NanighAt and the series of sovereigna who have left us at Nisik 
nuthontio documents, we should not, at the same time, too lightly discard these jonfused 
traditions. Dr. Bühler has been perhaps led to display the more severity towards them because 
they disagree with the date, in my opinion too ancient, which he attributes to Gótami!pnta 
Sitakani and his successors. There romains the evidence to be adduced from pslecgraphy.. 
Dr. Búhler calculates that this does not allow us to presume & space of more than a century 
between the inscription of Nanightt and those of Gütamipute Båtaknpi at Nasik. Dr. Bühler's 
authority in matters of this kind is too considerable to allow me to venture to disputo his 
opinion, and I will only confess that, if an interval of a hundred years does not appear to him 
improbable between the characters of Aáñka and those of NAn&ghát, I can scarcely understand 
how it can bo certain that between the engravers of Nanighit and those of Nasik, there did 
not elapse 200 yearsoreven more. The trath is that, at least for this period, we havo no scale 
of palwographical development graduated by dooumenis to which exception cannot te taken 
After all, vexatious as these uncertainties are, I do not undertake to reconstitute the histcry of the 
Andhrabhrityas ; 80 far as the aim which I have in view is concerned, it is sufficient to remember 
that the insoriptions of NAnAghAt certainly fall in the period intermediate between Abéka 
and Gdtamipute Batakani, and that they are, at least, a century earlier than the atter. 


As for the other monumenta of the period wo are compelled to content ourselves 
with analogous, though still more valuable conclusions, Itisa fortunate circumstance that 
however desirable it may be in many respects to fix the exact age of each text, these oonclu- 
sions are in the present case sufficient for us. Thereare, I believe, very few instances -n which 
we ave not in a condition to assert that such or such an insoription is or is not anterior to the 
lino of demarcation which marks the epoch of Rudrad&man the Kshatrapa, and his contemporary 
Sñtakani the Andhrabhritya. To the period which extends from Afóka down to these scvereigng 
balong the ediot of Khandagiri and the inscriptions of Ramnáth,7 the insori»tion of 
Kangra as also that of Rówá? and several epigraphs both in the caves of ihe west 
coast, as well as in the ruins of SAfichi,”? of Bharhut,! and Amrávatt.9 Taking zhe word 
in the very wide sonse which 1 have explained above, the dates of these texts are subject 
to no sorious doubts. 


It is a mattor for rogrot, tbat, for the period which follows, I mean the 2EO years 
xvhich extend from the commencement of the 3rd to the middle of the 5th century 
wo are still worse provided. Tho absence of materials is here almost complete, We shall 
gee, when we oxplain the linguistic importance of this epoch, how much this 18 to be regretted. 
We are hardly entitled to include in this period the inscription of Banavasi® or thom of the 





% Cf. Hnltzsoh, Fad. Ant. 1985, p. 138. % Buhler, Arch, Surv. West. Ind. IV. 98, No, 1. 
71 Canuinghum, Corpus. Cf. Ind. Ant. 1878, pp. 915-243. =" J. R. A. 8. XX. 954. 
% Ind. Ant, 1860, 190. m Cunningham, Buddhist Stúpas 


31 Cunningham, the Bharhut Stapa, and Hoernle, Ind. Ant. 1881, 118, 285 ; 1982, 25; Hultzech Z, D. M. G XL p. 70, 
n Arch. Sure, West. Ind. Burgess, Notes on the Amrivatt Bi£pa. 
9? Burgess ond Bhagwanlal, Inecrint. of the Rock-cut Temples, p. 100. 
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Jaggayspetta Btüpa, for they so closely follow the time of Sirtyats Sütakani that they really 
belong to the preceding group. Towards the end of the 4th century, the series of Gupta 
4nBoriptions opens with that of Allahabad, engraved in honour of Samudragupta, and with 
the dedications of Udayagiri and SAfiohf contemporary with his successor Chandragupta,?? 
and dated in the years 82 and 98 of that era, say 401 and 412 A. D. They are followed by the 
jnsoriptions of Skandagupta at Girnar (188 G. E., z. e, 457 A. D.), and by others more 
recent.’ From this period the series of monuments is prolonged in fairly sufficient number ot 
specimens, 

Bct between the commencement of the 8rd century and the first year of the 5th, I 
know 2f no insoription which has been dated with certainty. Even those the palmo- 
graphical character of which would probably place them in this interval are of great rarity. 
A nongib the numerous dedications of the caves of the west, there are very few which appear 
to belong to it. 

W3 must put aside the most anciant monuments attributed to the dynasty of the Gaigns ;1? 
for the most experienced authorities in Southern Indian Epigraphy have declared them to be 
apooryphali We are thus reduced to a few doouments which emanated from the kings of 
Véhgi. 

The earliest in point of date would appear to be the donation of king Vijayanandivar- 
man,“ which Mr. Burnell, and, agreeing with him, Mr. Fleet, refer to the 4th centary. Both these 
geutlenen refer to the same reign a donation of the *yuvamahárá&ja'! Vijayabuddhavarman 
contaired in the papers of Sir W. Elliot. It has since been published by Mr. Floet.? It seems, 
however, that the name, which had originally led them astray, is in reality ‘Vijayakbando- 
varmaa, and various circumstances go against the idea of a close connexion between the author 
of thie inscription, and that of the preceding one.“ It is, however, none the loss one of the 
most enolent inscriptions of the dynasty of the Palavas, and dates either from the end 
of the fourth century or the beginning of the 5th. The language in which it is couched 
renders it a monument of the very highest interest, and I shall subsequently deal with it again. 
It is eisher contemporary with or very little earlier than the donation of Vishnugépavarman,¥ 
of his brother Sihhavarman, and of Atévarman,‘” which are referred to the bth century. 





8 End. Ant. 1898, pp. 958 and ff. Burgess, Amrdvatt Stipa, p. 55. ™ Prinsep, L 238. % Prinsep, L pp. 218-217. 

श Tascription of Skandagupta at Kuhaon (143) (Prinsep, I. 250), at Indore (116) (J. 4. 8. B. 1874, p 869), of the 
solumn ab Biutarl, belonging to a suooessor of Skandagupts (Prinsop, Loc. cit. p. AW), of the column of Eran, under 
Beahagapta (166) (Prinsep, p. 218) | the inscriptions of Tór&m&ya at Eran qnd as Gwalior. With regard to the other 
Gupta inscriptions I may also cite here the Jain inscriptions, dated in the year 186 of the Guptas, of which Dr. Hoernle 
has given a transcription and & revised translation (Ind. Ant, 1889, p. 309). — It is now enough onos for all to refer to 
the excellent Corpus of Mr. Fleet. 

9 [ quote, simply as examplos, the plates of Gurjars Dadda (158) (Dawson, J. R. A. S. N. 8. I. 318 and f.; and 
Fleet, Ind. Ant, 198%, pp. 81, 116); the inscription of Umété &o The plates of Jayabhata (Ind. Ant. 1876, pp. 100 
and ff.) appear to be earlier (480), if Dr. Bhhler is oorrect in referring them to the ere of Vikramiditys, but this 
conjectcre appears to me to be very improbable. 

9» Hos. 7 — 10 of Kags, Arch, Surv. West. Ind., (IV. 85-88) scam to me to be of slightly later date. Imay men- 
tion, however, No. 1 of Kanhérl, whioh Dr. Bühler dates in the 4th or Sth century. The inscription is both yery short 
and ver: obscure, but its date has, nevertheless, in our eyes, an interest, which will become clear later on. 

te I refor to the donation of king 01678 Arivarman dated Saka 100, quoted by Dr. Eggeling (Ind, Ant. 1874, p. 153) 
and patlished by Mr. Flest (Ind. Ant. 1879, p. 213), and the insoription published by Mr. Rice (Ind. Ant. 1878, p. 168), 
and refarred by him to the year 850 of our era. We should add the plates of Merkara (Ind, Ant. 187% p. 860) for 
whioh too figures 383, calculated in the Make era, garo the dato as 406 A, D. 

41 Burnell, S. L. P. p. 84, Fleet, Ind. Ant. 1888, pp. 111 and ff. 

43 Ind, Amt. 1876, p. 175. Mr. Foulkes has published & donation of Nandivarman, which he believes to belong 
to the samo prinoo (Ind. Ant. 1879, p. 107). The numerous discrepancies which exist in the genealogy, in my opimon, 
render this suggestion inadmissible ; and, if the inscription is not apocryphal, as Mr. Fleet considers (Ind. dnt. 1880, 
p- 101, 1009), 1b must emanate from another king of the same name, posterior to this first Nendivarman. 

43 7nd. Ant. 1880, p. 100. H Fleet, loc. cit. 

H Fleet, Ind. Ant. 1876, p. 50. 44 Fleet, Ind. Ass, 1876, p, 154. iT Ind. Ast, 1880, p. 103, 
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But, as I have already said, from this time the harvest of monumenta again becomes suffciently 
umple for it to be useless to undertake enumerations which would necessarily be incomp.ete. I 
lay stress neither on the plates of the oarlier Kadambas,# nor on those of the first Garjaras, 
Dadda,‘ or Jayabhata.S9 They bring us down to & period too modern to affect the queszions of 
formation and origin which alone interoet us at the present moment, 








These are the known dates of the monuments which enable us to put forward precise 
conclusions for the chronology of the linguistic history of India. The preceding summery has 
therefore, been indispensable. By language, or more exactly by grammar and spelling, the 
epigraphioal types divided themselves, in the period under consideration, into two series, 
The two currente continually intermingle and become confused, but we are, nevertheless, com- 
pelled to follow them separately. Of the two sections which follow, the first will be devoted to 
Mixed Sanskrit and to classical Sanskrit, and the second to monumental Prékyit and to the 
literary PrAkyit. I shall commence in each case by detailing the characteristic facts which are 
furnished by a study of the inscriptions, and shall then examine the general questions whioh 
connect themselves with it. 


WEBER’S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 


TRANSLATED BY DR. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
(Continued from page 185.) 


XXXVII. Third chhédasttrarh, the vavah4ra. We have already seen above, p». 447, 
449, that the three texts das&, kappa and vavahlra, acoording to the À vaáy. 16, 10, are connected 
as one group. In the arrangement found in the Àva&y. and in that handed down in the Mandl, 
vavahire is placed in the last place after dasa and kappá. This position after the kappa is 
also allotted tothe vavahArs [466] in the penultimate verse of the bhAshya® belonging to it, and 
consequently in Malayagiri’s comm., where there are two statements to this effect —in the 
introduction% and at the conclusion of the seventh udd.?" The same conclusion may be crawn 
from the compound kalpavyavahérau in schol. on Oghaniry. (see p. 449), though there mmy be 
here nothing more than & mere reference to the greater brevity of the word kalpa. 'In the 
Rutnasdgara (see p. 449), however, the vavahira stands at the head of the chhédasttra, 


We havo already seen (ibid.) that kalpa as vavahára is attributed-especially tu BhadrsbAhu 
and considered as an extract from pürva 9,3, ¥. According to Avagy. 2, s, Bhadrabáhu (sup- 
posing that he is here the speaker) composed at least a niyyutti on it, And we have also 
seen (p. 446) that the text is divided into ten uddesas’® in agreement with the statements 
in Avaéy. 16,10 The contents consists of general regulations in reference to the peugnces 
etc,, of the clergy and of disciplinary statutes concerning right and wrong — kappaci, no 
kappati. x 

Each of the uddásas closes, after the fashion of ahgas 1—3, with ti bémi. The text is in 
prose and well preserved. The Prakyit bháshya in arya, is found entire in Malayagiri's very 
detailed commentary, which is in reality rather a commentary on the bháshya than on tho text 
itself. [467] In the commencement of the very lengthy introduction™ we find the rezation 
of the text to the kalpa stated as follows: — kalpidhyayané abhavat práyaíohittam uktan, na 
ta danapriyaéchittam dánam; vyavaharé tu dinapriyaéchittam Aléchanividhié ch& "bhidh&s-até, 








49 Ind. Ant, 1877, p. 22; 1878, p. 81. 

ie Dowson, J. R. A. S., N. 8.,1, 218; Bhipitrkar, J. R. A. 8., Bo. X. p. 19. 

® Insoriptions of KAvi, Bühler, Ind. Ant. 1876, p. 109; of Umété, idid. 1878, p. 61. 

© kapparvavahárñánarn bhhsam muttína vitthararh seva. 

© uktai kalpàadhyayana|:n, idAnth vyavahdrddhyayanam uchyaté. v ptrvach kelpidhyayané bhanitk. 

Or according to rts own schol., also in 8 khapdas (udd. 1,2; 3—6; 7—10). 

® ptthıkå (aoo p. 455), in 2355 gr., corresponding to 183 verses of the bhåshya. The entire commentary emoraoot 
35122 gr.' The MS. which I have before me is dated Sathrat 15605 A. D. 1509. 
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dd, 1 treats of parihfratthinam lasting 1, 2, 8 or 4 months, — 2 of the relation of two 
siha-nmiyas, — 3 of teacher and scholar, — 4 of the márá (maryádA) sáhüpam, — 5 of the méra 
samptinam, — 6 of mischanoes (also niggaithfga), — 7 of the rajddtnim avagraha, — 8 of the 
sAdharmikivagrahe, — 9 of the ühára, — 10 of the abhigraha, ` 

Bee above, p. 445, in reference to the vavahá&ra as source of the gachhiyfra. 


XXXVIII. Fourth chhédasttram, the daeàó or ávüradasáu, 08645, in fuller form 
daéMSruteskandha, in 10 uddesas (uddesapak&la Avasy. 16, 10), of which 1 to 9 are called dash, 
the sighth is called also ajjhayanath and the tenth ajjhayagam only. In Avafy, 2, s the speaker 
declares himself to be author of a dasipam niyyutti whose author tradition (see Jacobi, L o 
p. 12) calls Hhadrebáliu. The great antiquity of the text is proved by the fact that not only 
is it cited in añga 8, in under the title Áy&radasíu, but also the names of ita ten ajjh. cited there 
are she same as those given here. See p. 272 


Each of the first seven dass begins after the fashion of ahga 1 with the formula: suyath mé 
&ussrh | téparh [468] bhagavayé évam akkhfyam and closes with ti bômi. After akkhfyam thero 
follews another formula, which briefly says that the contents of the following seotion is as 
* th3róhirh bhagavamtéhith pannatta,” as in up. 8 (p. 888), see Abhayaddva on sigs 3, 101, 2885. 
The dootrines in question it refere to the predecessors of the bhagavant (see also up. 10, p. 423). 
In zhe first daså 20 asamihitthind are treated of, in the second 21 sabala!™ (Éabal&ni), in the 
third 83 &s&yaniu, in the fourth 8 gapisampadá, in the fifth 10 chittasamahitthanA, or, according 
to 7, attas)h! (here there is a legend of &-sermon of Mahavtra at the time of Jiyasattu, king 
of Vigiyagáme, closing with 17 ílókas), in the sixth 11 uvásagapadimáu, in the seventh 19 
bhizkhupadimáu. Al this deals with rogulations having reference to the department of the 
vineya, and tresta of the course of life and the discipline of the laity and clergy.! The method 
of treatment is short and compact. 


The eighth section is called ajjhayapam, but in aiga 8, 10 as in V., pajjésivandkappd, 
exceeds the first 7 dasds in its contents and in its extent. Certainly its largest portion has been 
inserted here at a later period, -It is formed of the work called Kalpesütra and in fact of the 
entire work of this name in its three parts, acoording to the MSS. and the Kalpántervüohyüni. 
Jaoebi (Kalpas. pp. 22, 28) has already called our attention to the fact, that in reality only the 
last (the third) section, [469] which is called “ s4micharf, rules for yatis,” and also paryushanh- 
kalpa — of. the title of this book in aga 8 and V — belongs in this place, and that it alone 
could claim, together with the remaining parts of the desiér., to be ascribed to Bhadrab&hu 
The closing words tti bómi, payybsapakappadasd attbamam ajjhayagam are similar to those of 
the other dAsiu and substantiates, this conclusion. The contents of this section refers to 
the varshAvasa, and treats of that which thereby is kappa! and nô k. In the introduction 
commencing with the legendary formula —ténam ka&lépam — it is stated how Mahüvira 
acted in these cases. The following portions, each of whose sentences invariably begins 
wita a stereotyped refrain, is at the end ascribed to Mehdvira in special’ legendary form 
likewise introduced by thar kšlëpam, I will refer to the other parts of the Kalpasttra 
below. 

The ninth daa^, also called méhaniyyat{hanam, has the usual legendary beginning: tšnarh 
Elna .., and tells of a sermon of Mahüvira under king Kéniya of Ohampá in reference to 
the 30 (so also anga 8) mdhathinhih. The portion dealing with this sermon consists of 
39 &lókas for the most part with the refrain: mahaméham pakuvvai. The oonolusion is 
ti kémi. 


The tenth book, AyAtitthinam? commences with the usual formula: 16871 kalépam, and tells 
in great detail? how S&nia [470] Bhimbhisira, king of BÁyegiha, together with his spouse 
1€ Of. Ay. 18, 94 — 99, and Pra£navylk. conclusion (Leumann). 1 Of. Avasy. 10, 17 fg. 


3 Ajananam Ajéti(h) saammürohhanagarbhopapi&tató janmå, tasyi sthina:: sarhakrah Abhayadéva on anga 3, 10 
(SSCa) in the introduction. 3 [t refers to up. 1. 
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Chellayd, listened to a sermon of MahAvirs, The sight of the princely splendour turned the 
thoughts of the followers of Mah&vtra to worldly things, to rebuke which Mahávira preacaes a 
lengthy sermon on the excellence of his doctrine, divided into 10 §§ and beginning with the same 
refrain. Nor does he forget to mention the rewards of those who follow his teachings. The 
result of this sermon was that his audience were delighted and Mahfvira continued to preach 
in Rajagrihs. | 

The legendary excursi of the last dasiu (5, 8, 9 and 10) in reference to Mahkvira are 
doubtless the oeuse of the introduction of the Kalpasütra, the first part of which treata especially 
of the life of MahAvtra. 


The Kalpasütram was the first Jain text which was made known, in 1848, in the very 
faulty translation of Rev. J. Stevenson. It is now carefully edited by H. Jacobi, 1879, to 
whose instruoiive introduction I have so often referred, 


We have already observed, that of the three parte of which it ig composed, the last alone 
can claim to belong to the dasiu. The two other parts were originally not conneoted, 
Each of them is divided into three portions, the first of which contains the history of Mahfvtra, 
the second that of his 28 predecessors, the third a list of his successors, [471] Thérkvalt, to 
Déviddhi-khamásamana, the nominal redactor of the 45 Agama, ç 


This Thóráv811 agrees as regards each of its firet twelve parte with those statements which 
are found in the thárávalt of the Nand! and of the Avasyakastira, and in the later tradition 
of the Jains (rishimagdalasütra of the DharmaghSshs etc.). But from this point on there is 
no such harmony. The list found here is the most complete, ginoe it embraces 8 large number 
of the lateral branches proceeding from each of the patriarchs; and contains all sorts of 
divergences from the other lists. Jacobi distingnishes “four or five distinct treatises” (p. £8). 


It is self-evident that any connection is impossible between this ThérAvalt and Bhaddatthn, 
the nominal author of the Kalpasütra — gee below — who appears in the seventh place in the 
list of patriarchs. The Thérávalt contains eleven members more (ajja Vaira, Vajrasvimin, an 
number 16) nor did it belong originally to the Kalpasütre, This conclusion holds good alga 
in the ‘case of the account of the 23 predecessors of Vira which introduces it, In this acosunt 
we find some few details in reference to two of Vira’s immediate predecessors, Piss and 
Arihanémé, and in reference to Usabha who is placed first in the series. The other pre. 
decessors are treated of in a very few words. The relation is retrogressive, beginning with the 
Qard. We find no mention that Malli (Mali in the text of Jacobi) was a woman. 

The intention of collecting everything that had reference to Jainiam is manifest in the 
addition [472] (see Stevenson, p. 99) of these two sections, in reference to the successors and 
predecessors of Mahtyira, to the main part of the Kalpasütra whioh treated of hia life, 


This main portion contains towards the close (Š 148) statements mentioning the dates 980 
and 998 after Vira, Aocpording to Jacobi (p. 28) it is self-evident that these dates do not 
refer to the author, but to Dévarddhigagim, the editor of the Kalpasitra.” Tradition plicoa 
Hhadrebíühu, the nominal author of the Kalpasttra, in the year 170 after Vira (eee Jacobi, 
p 114). But as far 88 I can see, an error or confusion has brought it about that the Kalpamtira 
has been ascribed to Bhadreb&hu, as tradition, e. g. the introduction to the Kalpintarvachy4ni, 
states. In the well attested statement (see above, p. 449) that the Kalpavyavahfrau was extracted 
from ptrv 9, s, » by Bhadrabahu, we must not understand hy “kalpa” the Kalpaaitram, but 
the ohhédasütra 5, a conclusion that may he drawn from the statements in reference to the 
division of the two texts kappa and vavahira, which is found in Avafy. 16, wọ- "The similar 
statement congerning the dasa-kappe-vyavahárá in the Rishimandalastira (Jacobi, p, 11) is, 
after a pansideration of this passage of the Avaáy., not to bo referred, as Jacobi refers it, to ‘the 





ES al usas! gessi, be guid bc eub sm chh ag पल पे Món (जे ०2 पक , Ea chê aputtaré padipunn kbvalà , . at. A h 
456, p. 68, ed. Leumann), NEP VR EE 
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ten xalpas and the Vyavahára," but (see p. 357, 450) to the three chhédasitras 8—5: the dasdu, 
the vavahira and the kappe.* - i 

Personally I am inclined on the strength of § 148 to hold Dévarddhigapi as the editor, and 
and even as the [478] “author” of the chief part of the Kalpesütra. I will even gos step- 
fartner and aasert that in reality the Kalpasftram, or its present essential part, has no 
claim to this title, which is at complete variance with its contents. It has received this 
nae after its junction with the paryushayAkalpa, the eighth chapter of the dasiu. This 
anc-ent title (see p. 468) is cited in the beginning of the samd&havishaushadhi as a collective 
title of the work. See Jacobi, p. 99. 


Tho Parhohanamaskara, placed “ keshuchid ådarśeshu ” at the commencement of the text, 
is known to us from aigs 9 and up&üga 4. It is followed here as in up. 4 by the passage in its 
prese, which is supposed to date back to Vajra (soe Kup. 811), and is designod to glorify this 
Commencement. This passage of tho pariohnuam. contains the form havai— and not hot ns 
in up. 4 — which in more modern times is regarded as the only well attested form. Boe p. 398, 
88 1, 2, which contain the rocital so obnoxious to the Digambara (see Jacobi, p.22) — sco 
p. 261 — that Mahüvira.first “ entered the womb of (the mfhani) Dévinand&® béfore ho was 
placed (8 21) in that of (the khattiyAnt) Trifali”’), are borrowed outright from aig 1. 
Jacobi, p. 28, considers the portion containing the 14 dreams (88 88—46), with their long, 
complex compounds, as a secondary addition, since it is not in harmony with the prevailing 
“ gsohaio style” of the text, I should prefer to regard the solemnity of the subject ns tho 
cause of these stylistic differences. [474] Upon such occasions the aigas contain numerous 
stylistic excresoences, which, it should be remarked, occur not infroquently in other parts of the 
Kalpasitra, The differences of this kind in §§ 53—46 (or does J. extend the description af 
the dreams further than 46 P) may therefore, I should think, be reduced to o minimum. 


The historical kernel of the recital is oxceedingly small. Up to § 96 (incl.) the events 
beore the birth of Mahfvtre alone are treated of. The following $$ to 111 discuss the birth, 
naming, childhood of M. and his life as gihnttha. It is noteworthy that there is no mention of 
foreign nurses, as is usual in the aügas and upáügas on such occasions, nor are the 72 kalis etc. 
referred to. The enumeration of the Brahminical sciences in § 10 is the usucl one, which we 
haze already met with in aiga 5. ¿The recital as to how Mahavira: apagüriyam paivvaó 
(8 116), and of his further development up to the time of his death (8 138) is devoid of every 
particle of life. There is no trace of the many legends concerning him which we find 
scattered here and there in the aügas, oto. Thoy have not been made uso of at all; hence the 
whole makes a most unsavoury impression as regards any biographical information. In § 147 
tha mention of the 55 ajjhayanas of the pavaphslavivayaim (see p. 271) is of interest, as also 
that of the 86 aputthavdyaranAith, which, according to Jacobi, p. 114, are to be referred to the 
utcarsjjhayagam. 2 

We have in the work entitled Kalpantarvachyani, a production partly in Pràkrit, partly 
in Sanskrit, and in a mixture of the two [475]. After a self-evident introduction in reference to 
ths ten forms of the kalpa: tohélukks (achélatvam), uddesia (auddodika pipda), sijjåyara 
(a jjdtard [SayyA°] vasatisvim!), rkynpinda (presents from the king) kiikammé (kriti°), vaya 
(vrata), jittha (jyeshthatvam), padikkamané, måsar (misakalpah), pajjóvasagakappé (varshásu 
cbaturmisAvasthinarfipeh), in reference to the pürvas, out of the ninth of which the értknipa of 
BhadrabAhu, “uddhrita,” etc., is the KalpAntar., in loose connection with the text of the 
Kalpasttre, makes the text of the latter the point of departure for the insertion of & larg number 
of legends and other statements in prose and verse. The frequent mention of Hémachandrastri 
ard of Minatuthgastri, Malayagiri, of the Vamanath, Sarasvatfkagihfbharagam (as vyükara- 
este al vs ogee ee We ERR MEE MEME EL AE E 

5 We find, however, mantion made of & ten-fold division of the kalpa, e. g. in the introduction to the 
. Bee p. 475. 


€ Wife of Usebhadasta, of. Wilson Sel. W. 1, 292 (see Bhagar. 9, 35. Leum.). 
1 Wife of Siddhatthe of the N kya race. 
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nam |!) and Shrasvatath vyékarapain shows that it was composed at a tolerably recent date.’ 
Tn general it may be seid that there is 8 large amount of citations collected here, Of especial 
interest is the peculiar attempt made in the introduction to prove the great age of the 
Jin&Éásagem from supposed Vedic passages, as the two ''vaiévadéva-richau Yajurvédé :'? bi 
Tishabham pevitrath puruhütam a&dhvaram yajneshu nagnam paramarh pavitram | frutedhsram 
yajnapetipradhinam fituryajana (|) pagum indram fhavé ‘ti švåhå, and: trátáram imdram 
yishebham vadamti anitüram ithdram tam grishi<námim bhavó s- subhavam supárévam imdrarn | 
havé tu bakra sjitam jinethdrath tad vardhamAnath puruhfitam imdram svåhá, and also 
Ve. 81, 1» Rik 2, s, 6 eto. all of whioh is cited [476] incorrectly ® The detailed enumera3ion 
of the Brahminical sciences in § 10 contains much of interest (18 purdpas, 18 smritis. 18 
vyldkaranas). The foreign serving-women .are enumerated in § 16, essentially in the regalar 
way : — khujjié ohilàfó vamanié vadabhió babbarió peüsiló 10040 palhaviió isipfÓ ch&rniziad 
sia Isilsiad démalid girhaltó &berió (I pulihdtô pakkapió marum di^ bahalló eabartb 72४0 
jittya disyah.— On $ 108: bhagavatd lekhana&ilakaranaprürambhó likhyaté (in Prakyit}, — 
on $ 209 a double enumeration of the 72 kalis and of the 18 lipayas — see above p. 400 — on 
8 211, 64 mahilagupas. 2 


The oldest of the coramentaries to which I have had access is the Sarhdéhavishaushachir 
of Jinaprabhamuni, composed in Ayodhya A. D. 1307 ; at the end there is added & commentary 
to a poryushanikelpanirynkti, Both texts are composed in Prákrit, and the commentary is 
based especially on the niftthnohtrni, This fact recalls chap. 8 of chh&dasütra 4. 


XXXIX. Fifth chhédasttram, the brihatkalpa, in 6 uddéfas. Ordinances for the 
clergy of both sexes (niggaththa and niggamtht) in reference to that which is proper (kappati) 
and that which is not (nô kappeti). 


The agreement in reference to tho division into 6 nddesas shews that it is our text which 
(p. 440 ff.) is designated in the Avaéy. 16, 100 in connection with dash and vavahara and under 
the name of kappa simply. : 


[477] Wo shall havo to recogniso it under the designation of kappa, or kalpadhyayana. in 
other passagos (see pp. 449, 472) where there is mention made of the extraction of kalpavra- 
vahüráu from pfirva 9, s x by Bhadrabâhu. Its designation as bpihatkalpe, or vrihate&dau- 
kalpa is unsuitable if we regard the diminutive size of the text (only 475 gr.). The conclusion 
(ti bômi) of udd.:4 and 6 is worthy of note. ` 


The old bhüshys in Prokyit &ryñs; belonging to this text, is designated simply as kalpa- 
bhåshya, and is an enlargement of the ''kappases nijjutti,” which the author of the Àveáy. 
declares that he composed (2, y). See Kielhorn (in the Report on the Search of Sanskrit MBS. 
1880-81, pp. ix. x.), in reference to an old MSS. of it (Samvas 1218), and toits very curious 48e 
of letters of the alphabet to denote numerical notation.!? The commencement differs con- 
siderably from that in a palm-leaf MS. similar to this, but much younger (Samvat 1884), of 
which the Berlin Library possess a copy made on transparent paper. The commencement of 
the Berlin MS. — after prefaoing the first 6 §§ of tho tert— is namé arahathtdger, kAdna 
namokkárar titthayarfpet tilóÓyamahiyánarn | kappavvavahirdnam vakkh&pavihir payakkhari || 


XL. The sixth chhédasttram is called parhohakalpa! in Bühler's list ; — see p. 226, 
I have not had access to 8 text of this name, whioh is, repeatedly mentioned (see pp. 448, 449) 
a eS 

* I am unable to explain tho firey passage, the second is manifestly Bik 6, 47, 11 (Ts. 1, 6, 13, 5): trhidram 
indram avitiram indreh havé havó subsvach éüram imdran | hvaytmi Éekra-puruhütam indrarh svasil n 
maghaváà dháv ihdrah ii The words of the text which I have enclosed in brackets above do not ooour here. 

° na ch? ‘dat Jinagdsanam arvichinach, védidishy api tadvachani, teihi hi: védéshu finepram ipithguls (P) 
dazr!, tathd Yajurr&dé vaiéradéva-richau... 


ae On this seo Bhagranlal Indraji on the anciens Nagari Numerals in the Indion Antiquary, 6, 4 fg. (1877) and 
Bühler, Gid. p. 47 fg. 


मे In Kielhorn’s report, p. 94, there is mention mado of a pafichakalpastitrachtirpi by Amradévichirya. 
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both im Avi. and V., together with a jfakappe. According to the Vioh&rimpitasemgraha, 
the pa is & work of Semghadéeevüchaka, while the jttakalpa belongs to the 
Jinabhadragagikshamá[478]ér&maga.i3 We find in it citations from both texta. The jftakalpe 
is also anumerated in the Ratnasigara, p. 507, as the sixth chhédasütram. Raj. L. Mitra, 
however (see p. 227 above), mentions it as the last of his “ five Kalpasñtras 


In lieu of commenting upon & text of the name of pañchakalpe I will at least remark on 
the jftskalpe, which is mentioned together with it, that a friddhajftakalpa in 141 Prikyit- 
gAthis aotually exists. It treats of the priyabchitte, which suits the character of the 
' chhédasitras exactly, but is referred to a definite suthor, Dharmaghdsha, schola? of D&ëvëndra- 
muníévara. In the anonymous commentary on it it is designated as composed upenishatkalpa(T)- 
kealpe-vyavahira-nié{thayatijftakalpinnedréga, In the commentary reference is paid to the 
pravac1anam as simfyikidibimdusdraparyamtam, and in v. 58 erroneous doctrines and pashandin 
are trested of in detail Then the gtatthks (see above, pp. 487, 450, 464). to which the text 
refers <n v. 141, are exprésely explained as ériniétth&dichh#dagram ih. From 
all thie we may draw the conclusion thas the text is closely, [479] if not directly oanriected with 
the chaddasitras, 

We have already mentioned in refereuce to the mahikeppa, Àvaíy. 8, m, above pp. 446, 
447, tat the Nandf in its &nahgapeviha list recognises the existence of a mahikappasuam, 
a chol akappasusm, and a kappiytkappiam, In the scholiast ibid. wo find the following- 


no doubt but that texts of this class existed. 
MISOELLANEA. 
NOTES ON THE OHINBOKS, CHINBONS, AND | bounded on tho south by the Ohinbins,—the other 


YINDLS OF THB OHIN FRONTIER OF BURMA. | boundaries being the same as those of the 
Geography.—The Wélaung Ohins inhabit the | Chinbóks. 


villages on the head waters of the Myitbá mver. 
They are bounded on the north and west by 
Baungahé Chins, on the south by Ohinbéks, and 
on the east by Taungtis of the villages round 
Wépet- which is distant four days’ journey. - 
The Thinbéks live in the hills from the Mò 


River down to the Sichaung.’ They are bounded ` 


on the north by Wélaung and Baungshé Chins, 
on the east by the Burmans, on the west by the 
Arakar. Yórnàs, on the south by the Yindu Chins. 

The Yindus inhabit the valleys of the Selin- 
ehaung and the northern end of the Mén Valley, 


The Chinbóns inhabit the southern end of the 
Mónchaung and stretch across the Arakan Yémas 
into the valley of the Pichaung. They are 
bounded on the south by the Ohinbóns of the 
Minbu frontier, on the east by the Burmans, on 
the weet by the Arakanoso. 


History.—The Wélaung Ohins are stated to be 
of Baungshê origin. The Chinbóks claim a similar 
origin. The Yindus state that their origin is 
similar to that of the Taungt&s, an industrious 
race, who inhabit the Yd and Myitp& Valleys 
in Burmese territory, and who claim to have come 





= 
13 Rae above, pp. 437, 480, where both tarts are counted in with the palmas. Thore are there several other 
texts ascribed to Jinabbadrs. Tho passage reads: Jinabha? éramaps kritó jtiakalpab, kahokrasamisab, sashgrahant 


cha. 


viéeahaxavati 
13 [3 the soholias$ on Vichkrkmritase:hgraha the following explanation for Jiyakappe is found in citation from ` 


14 Compare, also, the title of updign 9. 


1 Natea, dated the 20th April 1800, by Lieutenant B. M. Rainey QGommandant, Obin Frontler Levy, regard 
ing the hin tribes bordering on the Yò Oountry in ihe Pakñkku District, and printed originally as a Govern 
ment paper by the Ohicf Commissioner, Burma. [The original paper is very difficuly reading, owing to want 
of care in composition. — 3 as aw in ‘awful’ throughows—Eb.] 

2 [The word chzunq.in such compounds means ‘atream’ or ‘ rirez.'—Hp.] 
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from Pôpå Hill The Ohinbóns, further south, 
point out a rock, which they state is the body of 
a min or official, who was killed in a quarrel with 
his brother, when they were emigrating from Pôpå, 
and was turned into a stone. The brother returned 
to Pópá. The Ohinbóns claim Burman origin, 
Further than this the Ohins appear to have no 
history. In appearance they resemble Burmans, 
though some have better features. 


Languages.—The four villages on the head 
waters of the Myitbá speak two dialects: the 
village of Wélaung having a dialect of its own, 
differing from that of the other three. 

There are three distinct dialects of the Ohinbók 
language,—the northern, spoken from the Md to 
the north bank of the Ohà with slight variation; 
the central, spoken by the south bank of Oh’ and 
the Obauksitchaung ; the southern, spoken by the 
Kadin and Sichaung 

The Yindus speak a language of their own; while 
the Ohinbéns speak a language which is identical 
with that spoken by the Ohins, who live in the 
Laungshé township, and to whom they are related. 
Thore is no written language. 

Government.—There appears to have been no 
attompt at government further than an incomplete 
village system. Tach village has a thugyi. The 
title is hereditary, and does not necessarily indicate 
aman of influence, There is generally in each 
group of villages some man (or perhaps two of 
threo), who is looked up, to and respected either 
for bemg a brave sportaman or raider, or for 
haring a knowledge of Burmese, or for some special 
qualification. These are the man who really lead 
the people. 

Quarrels are wiped out with blood only. There 
are no laws, but certain customs, which all 
observe.* 

Religion.—There is no religion further than 
propitiating and consulting nats or spirits. The 
Chinbéks appear to be perfect slaves to their 
nats (spirits). To propitiate nàts an animal must 
be slaughtered; buffaloes, bullocks, maiban, 
goats, pigs, fowls, and dogs are chiefly used for 
this purpose; the three latter being more coom- 
monly used as they are so prolific. AH are after- 
wards eaten, if the offering was sacrificed near 
home; but when raiding, on & journey, passing 
through notoriously unhealthy jungles, &o., saori- 
floes are frequently made, animals being carried 
on pnrpoee. For this purpose dogs are preferred, 
a 

Y: <. Pibt= in Burma the man who actually collects 
the revenue and is a kind of village headman, 


as they follow and require no carriage. Tats are 
consulied in a similar manner, the direction in 
which the blood flows, &o., being one of the signs. 
Higgs are also used for these purposes, being blown 
as we blow them for egg-collections, is, with a 
hole at each end. They are afterwards painted and 
stack on & stick, as also are cocks’ feaihars. Rows 
of these sticks are frequently seen across paths. 


Raids are frequently abandoned at the last 
moment and after travelling long distances, if the 
omens are unfavourable. When dis ere con- 
sulted or propitiated near home, every one gets 
drunk off home-brewed rice-beor. Tom-toms, 
music, and dancing accompany the ceremonies. 
Nats are sometimes humbugged by the wily 
Chins, an example of which will be found under 
the heading Marriages. They do not trouble 
about a future world. There are no priests, 


Modicine,— Medical science and surgery are un- 
known. No medicines are used. When a person 
falls sick the nots are consulted or propitiated : 
consulted to ascertain if the patient will -ecover 
or.nob; propitiated in hopes that the patient will 
be spared. The principal diseuses are fever, bowel- 
complaints, skin diseases, and wounds. 

Dress, Arms, Custcms, &o.—The Wélaung 
and Kwíünàn Ohins more closely resemble the 
Baungahés than the Chinbéks ; but, as I have sean 
but little of them, I will not attempt to describe 
them. 


The drees of all the Ohinbdks from the Mb 
down to the Ohà is much the same everywhere, 
though there are slight differences. Thoes who 
inhabit the Chauksit, Kadin, and 85 streams wear 
a sort of compromise between the iress of the 
Ohinbóks and of the Yindus. The dress proper 
of & Ohinbók man (see Plate A) consiste of a very 
small lasgó, as worn by natives of India when 
wrestling, and a piece of cloth, about thred feet 
in length and one in breadth, which is folced and 
hung behind, being suspended by bits of string 
across the shoulders. The chief object of this 
cloth is apparently to have something warm to sit 
upon when the ground is vold. The women 
weave the clothes, and, when néw, they aré gene- 
rally striped red and blue. 

The drees of & woman (see Plate 4) consists 
of & garment like a short jersey without sleeves 
and with an open V-shaped throat; aleo of a 
amal lévigt, which shows about 6 inches below 
the jacket. These jackets are also home-made 
and of similar patterns to the men’s garments. 


t [These have to a certain extent been reduced to 
writing: vide Maung Tes Pyo'a Oustomary Law of the 
Chin Tribe. Rangoon, Governmeri Prem, 1884.—Eb. } 
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In the presenoe of strangers the women either | are also used. Women wear skewers in their 


stand or kneel. Any other position they could 
not with modesty or decanoy assume on account 
of their scanty skirts. 


The men tie up their hair with bits of rag,—red 
for choice. The hair is grown long. 


In the oold weather men and women wrap 
blankets of Burmese or European manufacture 
round their shoulders. 


Tae Yindu man (ses Plate B) wears a laagdit, 
simlar to that worn by the Ohinbóks, and also 
a lcose blouse, without sleeves and open at the 
threat, which reaches down to below the knees. 
Except in oold weather, they take their arms out 
of the sleeve-holes and wind the upper part of 
the garment round their waists. The dress of 
the women (ses Plata B) is similar to that of the 
Obmbék women, except that the Yindu women, 
as well as the men, wear the blouse I have des- 
oribed above in addition to their other garments. 
Th» Yindus also use extra wrape and blankets 
in zhe cold weather. 


The dress of the more oivilized Ohinbóns is 
exectly similar to that worn by the hundreds of 
emigrated Ohinbóns, who live in the Laungshé 
township, and closely resembles the dress of the 
Burmans. The lees civilized Ohinbóns, who live 
on the Arakan side of the Ydmas, wear what can 
hardly be called even an apology for clothing. 
It is stated that some even use the baik of trees 
to hide their nakedness. The Biblical fig-leaf 
would be more covering than was worn by some 
of she rillsgers we met. 


Ornaments.—The clothing above described is 
&u2plemented by various ornaments. To begin 
wich, the head is often decorated with coils of 
berds of different colours, kaurfe, &o. Brass 
skewers are generally stuck into the hair, and, 
in zhe case of tho Yindas, are generally beautified 
by tassels of goat's hair dyed red or bunches of 
the teeth of the hog-deer. These skewers are 
used for scratching ther heads, which are fall 
of lice. Sometimes bone, ivory, bamboo, or 
porcupine quill skewers are worn. . 
arc universally used as head decorations by the 
man. Sometimesonly afew, generally white cocks’, 
feithors, are stuck into the topknot, for they 
wear their hair like Burmans: sometimes the 
wlole of a cock’s tail and pert of the back is 
wcrn. In the latter case the bird is skinned, and 
tha part to be worn is dried and stretched on 
a o&mboo frame with a bamboo skewer to stiok 
into the hair. This arrangement is worn at the 
bask of the head and presents a peculiarly 
lucicrous appearance. Grcen parrots’ feathers 


hair, but no feathers. 


Necklaces are much worn by both men and 
women. They are made of beads of all kinds, 
glass marbles with holes drilled through them, 
white metal bands, little bells like ferret-bells, 
cookspurs, teeth of hog-deer, cockle shells, bouts, 
ooral, and stones, according to fancy. 


Earrings of one pattern only are worn by men ; 
they are plain flat rings about two inches in dis- 
meter, supposed to be made of gold, but are pro- 
bably generally of brass. They can be put on or off 
at pleasure by pressing the ends in opposite direo- 
tions. The elasticity of the metel keeps them 
closed under ordinary circumstances. The holes 
in the ears are much pulled down by the weight 
of these rings. The women have large holes im 
their ears, in which they stuff thin strips of 
bamboo tightly rolled up. The only women I 
have geen actually wearing earrings were some 
Ohinbék women on the Maungohaung, who wore 
bits of telegraph-wire about five inches long bent 
into an oval-shaped ring! 

Bracelets of brass wire are muvh worn by the 
men, sometimes nearly the whole of the right 
forearm being enveloped in rounds of wire. They 
seldom wear them on the left arm. The women 
do not wear brass, but a white-metal braselet. 


"Wristlets to protect the left arm from the bow- 
string are always worn by men. Among the Ohin- 
bóks they are made of cane wicker-work lacquered 
over; but sometimes a strip of leather is used. 
These wristlete are about six inches in length 
and are frequently ornamented with bells. The 
Yindus wind a piece of string or rope round their 
wrists in lieu of the wristleta described above: 


The Ohinbdks of the Ohàohaung wear long brass 
guards, enveloping the whole of the back of the 
left arm up to the elbow, which are kept in 
position by the wristlets. They are intended 
partly to protect the arm from dagger-wounds 
when fighting, and partly for ornament. 

Arms and Accoutrements.—Among the Ohin- 
bóks and Yindus every male-carries a bow (ses 
Plats O) from the time he begins to toddle. 
It is made of bamboo, well seasoned by being 
smoked for several years over the fireplace 
in the hut. It takes five years’ seasoning to 
thoroughly mature a bow. "The length of the 
bow of an adult ia usually about four feet. It 
is thickest at the centre and tapers to the ends, 
where it is notched to hold the string, The 
string is made of cotton, sometimes plaited with 
bamboo and other fibres. When bows are not 
in use they are frequently unstrung. 
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The arrows are oarried in a quiver or basket 
(see Plate C) on ihe left wide. They are about a 
foot and a half in length (the shaft being made 
of bamboo about the thickness of a pencil), and 
are neatly tipped with feathers or bamboo ahay- 
ings. The heads (ses Plate O) are of several kinds. 
For war purposes and for killing big game iron 
heads aro used. These again are of different 
ahapes and various sixes, some being barbed and 
some lozenge-shaped. The other heads they use 
are hardened-wood points spliced on bone-heads 
for shooting fish,—these are asid to be very 
deadly for this purpose, —and, lastly, shafta with 
the pointa sharpened for shooting birds. 

The arrows with iron heads carry 150 yards 
and further, and are very deadly, killing bear, 
tiger, dear, &c., at 80 yards range. Ohins do not 
poison their arrows, and usually keep them 
bright and clean. But, as they use their arrows 
time after time whenever they can find them 
again, and as wounded animals frequently escape 
only to die afterwards in the jungles, amd as these 
arrows, which are frequently pulled out of the 
carcasses of animals in a putrid state, are used 
indiscriminately with those that are clean, blood- 
poisoning is very likely to follow an arrow wound. 
This has probably given rise to the idea that they 
poison their arrows by sticking them into dead 

s. 

The only other weapon which every man carries 
is a dagger (ses Plate O) a little over a foot in 
length, worn in war-time in & bone scabbard on 
the right side attached to the shield or rather 
to the leather breast-plate (see Plate (). When 
engaged in peaceful pursuits itis stuck intoa 
basket, worn on the right side, in which there 
is a sheath to receive it (see Plate O). The bone 
scabbard mentioned above is the shoulder-blade 
of a buffalo or bullock witk a bamboo back. 


These daggers are used both for fighting and 
for cutting up food, kc. The people make great 
use of them when fighting among themselves, 
whigh they frequently do when drunk. It costs 
nothing to stick à knife intoa man, while if he 
were shot with an arrow and afterwards escaped, 
the-arrow-head, which is valuable, wonld be lost, 


Many men carry spears (see Plats O), whioh 
resemble Burman spears:—in fact, many are 
obtained from Burmans. 


Every man wears a kind of leather armour. 
It consists ofw strip of bent buffalo hide, about 
nine mohes to one foot broad, reaching from the 


waist in front to the mall of the back bekind. 
It is worn acroas the left shoulder, Hke the sash of 
a military officer, the ends being tied together at 
the right aide with a string, to which the dagger 
in its bone sheath is attached. In the case of the 
Yindus this armour is frequently.made of cane, 
basket-work thickly covered with baurts, Tho 
Obinbéks also frequently adorn theirs with ddurts 
and small bells like ferret-bells. 


The arrows are carried as follows:— A neat 
besket, generally measuring about one foot four 
inches in depth, one feot eight inches in length, 
and eight inches in breadth, is alurig on-the right 
shoulder, hanging therefore on the left side. It 
is divided into compartments. Nearest the front 
a bamboo quiver containing the iron-headed 
arrows is kept in place by cane loops in the basket. 
This holds about twelve arrows, and has s top, 
sometimes of bamboo or canework lacquered over; 
and sometimes of bamboo ornamented with-red 
beads. This top is attached by a string to the 
breastplate, the string being frequently adorned 
with small bells. The next compartment in the 
basket contains a somewhat smaller bamboo, 
whioh acts as & box for tobacco, tinder, steel, and 
flint. The tinder used generally consists of 
bamboo filings, The lid of this ' box’ is generally 
ornamented with red seeds, The rest of the 
basket holds a pipe, arrows without heads, and 
odds and ends. Outside the basket at the baokis 
fixed a amall bamboo holding a spare bowstring. 


On the left [? Ep.] side a basket, measuring 
one foot in depth and length, and eight inches या 
breadth is generally worn. In tbis food, &o., ia 
carried. It hasa compartment, into which the 
dagger fis as already desoribed.* 


The pipes smoked by Ohinbóks and Yindus (see 
Plate 0) are of three kinds :—firstly, a plain bamboo 
pipe with a bamboo stem a foot long; secondly, & 
pipe with a baked bamboo bowl and bamboo stem ; 
thirdly, a pipe on the principle of the hubble- 
bubble. This last consists of a gourd, in which 
some water is kept, and from whieh & bamboo 
tube’ fisted with a nest earthen bowl, projects 
about an 1701 from the upper side. The smoke is 


drawn into the mouth through the end of ths 


gourd, where i$ tapers off at ita stem. The tobacco 
the people smoke is grown by themselves, and 
is very rank and offenaivoin smell. They are 
always smoking. The women smoke a& well as 
the mem: 

The Obinbtns for the most part carry nothing 
but spears. They hard w few guns and g few 





š [I make ous from this that tho dagger-baskei, aeo Plate C, in tho time of peace, is the food beaket fr 


time of war.—Xp.] 
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bows snd arrows. They have a square leather 
shield, which, when on the war-path, they carry in 
the left hand, and with which they ward off spear 
thrasts and arrows. They have no aocoutre- 
merits. 


Exports and Imports.—The principal exports 





of theese Ohin tribes are— 

Plantains. Sat (a emal millet). 
Tobacco. Ginger. 
Indian-corn leayes Pork. 

(for cheroota.) Honey. 
Ohillies. Beeswax. 

The principal imports are— 

Balt. Marbles. 
Blankets. Trinkets. 
Sheets, Bpears. ` 
Gowagbawags.! Damauks. 
Cotton (raw). Paskis.* 
Cotton (thread). Iron. 
Needles. Bickles. 
Dyes. Oatile. 
Brass-wire. Goats. 
Gongs. Dogs. 
Oymbals. Fowls. 
Small bells. Ngapt.* 
Beads. Dànbyàs.* 


Agriculture.—The system of cultivation carried 
on 5y the different sections or tribes on the South 
Yó frontier is much the same everywhere, and 
the crops produced vary but slightly. It is all 
tawagyd" cultivation. No cattle are used in 
ploughing, All the work is done by hand, a great 
dea. being performed by women. The only 
exouption to this system of agriculture is that a 
tow villages of Chinbóns in tlie southern end of 
the Min valley have a few buffaloes, with whioh 
ther plough a few paddy-flelds; but this industry 
does not prosper; as their more powerful neigh- 
bours carry off their cattle to sacrifice to the nats. 


The first operation in the tasngyd system is 
to elear the jungle off £he alopes to be brought 
undar onltiyation. This work is performed by 
the men in the month of October with damanks, 
which they buy from the Burmans. The jungle, 
thus ont, lies until quite dry, till it is burnt in 
the month of April. Tho ground is then cleared 
and without further preparation, the grain is 
plarted as follows :—In the right hand a sharpened 
or rather pointed, stick is held, with which holes 
are drilled into the ground. Into these holes the 
gram is dropped with the left hand. Aftar this 
SoS ee 

- Burmese turbans. 
7 ds or knives used for household purpose. 
1 Spades, 
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woods have constantly to be kept down, and the 
work of weeding falls to the lot of the women, 
who also loosen the ground round the young 
shoots with Démbyds, which sre bought from 
Burmans, as soon as the crop is a few inches high. 


The firat crop of sdf is reaped in August; other 
crops are reaped in November and December. 


The same ground isoultivated for two yearsouly, 
as in the third year the grass grows so strongly 
that cultivation is impossible. I$ ia therefore left 
until jungle has again grown on it, when,—usually 
after five years,—it can again be olegred and 
cultivated. 

Threshing is performed as under:—The grain 
in the ear is collected in heaps near the grain- 
huts in the fields, and trodden out by foot on large 
cane mais, from which it is transferred into 
enormous cane baskets standing over four foot 
high. Bome grains, such as Índian-corn, are 
stored loose in the ear in the grain-huts, 


The principal crops are— 
(1) Tewxgyd paddy. | (12) Sugarcane. 
(2) Saf (a small mil- | (18) Plantains. 
let). (14) Pineapples. 
(8) Ohatksan (a (15) Ohillies. 
grained millet). (16) Brinjale. (As- 
(4) Millet. bergine). 
(5) Indian-oorn. (17) Tomatoes. 
(6) Yams. (18) Pumpkins. 
(7) Bweer potatoes. | (19) Gourds. 
(8) Ginger. (20) Tobacco. 
(9) Beans (of various | (21) Ootton. 
kinds, some ar | (22) Turmeric. 
inch in (28) Onions, 
(10) Peas (of kinds). (24) Garlio. 
(11) DA. 


Much damage is done to thb crops by bears, 
pigs, and deer, and also by birds. Tho Yindus 
build huts high up in trees, in which they sit at 
night to frighten off the bears. Various scare- 
orows are also used to frighten off birds. 

Grains which require to be husked are treated 
as follows:—A log is planted in the ground 
protruding about three fest. The top is scooped 
out so as to form g deep cup, into which the grain 
is dropped and pounded with a olub, The Chin- 
bins, who live in houses near the ground, have 
this log protruding through the floor of theit 
houses and therefore perform this work {uside 
the house. This work falls on the women, and 
very hard work it is. While cultivating, the 





* Preparation of putrified fish used as & condiment- 
1 Trowels. 


11 Temporary forest clearing. 
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villages are deserted, the people living in tem- 
porary huts in their fields.’ 

Local Products and Industries,—The only 

* local products, besides agricultural, are— 

(1) Pottery, which is confined to a few villages 
only, Myuing on the Món and Myin on the Maung 
being the foremost in this industry : 

(2) The manufacture of daggers, arrow-heads, 
and spear-heads confined to certain villages: 


(3) The production of lac, which is abstracted 
from trees in moet villages and used in the 
manufacture of accoutrements, &o: 


(4) The production of salt. The largest salt- 
springs are on the Md at a place called Sannt, 
six dains from 11117, where 200 vies of salt can be 
produced daily, and there are other springs 
further up the stream. These are, however, the 
only springs of importance. A small quantity of 
sali is procured at a place on the Ohdchaung, three 
deine from Yáyin, o Burman village. Tho salt is 
produced by boiling down the water: 


(5) Spinning, which is done by the women; all 
the clothes of a purely national character being 
made by them, The people import moss of 
their cotton, but grow a little: 

(6) The manufacture of mats, brooms, baskets, 
and such like articles; besides bows, arrows, and 
accoutrements : 


(7) Hunting, as a means of filling the pot, 
though the people collect heads (of animals) and 
trophies with a thoroughly sportsmanlike interest. 
They track their game and shoot it with arrows, 
bringing down tiger, bear, s¢mbher, pig, £o. They 
frequently come to grief and get badly mauled, 
and many are killed by tigers and bears: 

(8) Fishing, which is carefully and systemati- 
cally carried out in various ways ;—(a) by shooting 
the fish with arrows, at which the people are 
wonderfully skilful; (6) by catching the fish in 
basket traps, in the manner of the Burmans on this 
frontier; (6) by catching the fish with nets made 
locally; (d) by diverting a stream and isolating 
atretches of it with dams, and then poisoning the 
fish with the bark of & certam tree, which is 
stripped off, pounded, and thrown into the water 
propared as above. . 


Forests.—The lower slopes on the Burmese 
side of the Ohin Hills contain some fine teak, 
especially near the mouths of the Yd, Maung, and 
Oh? streams. Bamboos are plentiful throughout 
the hills. On the higher slopes are fine fir foresta, 
oaks of various kinds, rhododendrons, and so on. 


13 [A Bh&n custom also, — Ep.L 


Dwarf bamboos, making excellent fodder, were 
constantly met with, even at heights over 7,000 
feet above sea-level. There is some cutch on the 
lower slopes on the Burmese side. 


Flora and Fauna.—On the lower slopes the 
usual flowers and vegetation seen in Burma are 
met with. Higher up flowers and plants of a 
colder climate are seen, including orchids, ferns, 
roses, lawn daisies, marguerites, thistles, mosses ; 
also a shrub with a flower like hawthorn, 


The wild animals are :— 
Tigers. Hare. 
Bears. Porcupine. 
Leopards, Otter. 
Pigs. Wild cata 
Deer of many kinds. Jungle fow. 
Wild cattle (sain Pheasanta(ailver) 
and pyaung) Partridge. 
Monkeys. Many kinds of 
Apes (Hoolocks). small birds. 
The domestic animals are :— 
Maiban, Dogs. 
Pigs. Fowl. 
Goats. 


All are used for food and sacrifices, and for 
marriage gifts. 

Houses.—The houses resemble those of Bur- 
mans, except that they are stronger and better 
built; the thatch on the roofs being often & foot 
thick, well put on, and finnly tied down. The 
floors are frequently of teak or fir planks hewn out 
of a single tree. The floors are raised three to six 
feet from the ground. Pigs, goats, dogs, and 
fowls live underneath and all round, anc the 
houses, though otherwise clean, are full of fleas. 
Rho Broplaces are similar to those in Burman 

uses. 


During the cultivating season the Villages are 
abendoned and temporary huts are built ia the 
fields, as well as sheds for. storing grain. To 
prevent, rats from getting into the latter they are 
raised six feet.or more off the ground, and 
branches of fir, stalk-ends uppermost, are tied to 
the posts, because rats cannot run up them. Flat 
circular boards are also used for the purpose of 
preventing rats from running up a post, the post 
passing through a hole in the centre. Ë 

Engineering Works.—There are no engineer- 
ing works on a large scale, - 

Fiahing dams are constructed to isolate reaches 
of streams in order to catch or poison the fish, or 
to divert the stream, 





I dain = bis = about 3 miles. 
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Bridges across streams are also made on the 
eantilever principle. These are wonderful oon- 
structions of bambeo and very olever. Other 
simple bridges are also made, including swing- 
bridges. 

Aqueducts for bringing water into the villages 
are also ingeniously designed. They are made 
of bamboos, split so as to form, a gutter, along 
whioh the water runs. The bamboo gutters are 
supported, according to the level required, on 
tripods. A spot higher than the village is chosen 
as the source of water-supply often nearly half-&- 
mile Cistant. The Ohinbéns, who have paddy- 
fields, irrigate them in the same way as the 
Burmans. 


The roads are mere tracks and are not in any 
way constructed. 


Ho isebold Furniture, Dishes, &o.—The only 
artiolss of furniture to be found in a Ohin house 
are tie fireplace and cooking pota, similar to 
those used by Burmans. Water is kept in garde, 
bamb>og, or gourds. They eat with their fingers 
off bia of matting, which take the plece of 
plates. 

Fach house has a rough loom, spindle, &o., for 
spinning. In Ohinbén houses the grain-pounders 
protrade through the floor. 


In all houses are found a fow baskets contain- 
ing g-win for present use and some liquor jars. 


Trephies and Decorations.—In the verandah 
of each Ohinbdk or Yindu house are the heads 
of evary animal shot, captured, or killed by the 
houseowner. The Ohinbóks also carve boards, or 
rather posts, about eight feet high, whieh they 
erect outaide their houses. These iudieate the 
number of head of game which the owner has 
killec. No man is thought much of unless he has 
a good show of heads and posts. The heads 
inclule .tiger, bear, sdmbhar, sain, and various 
kinds of deer, monkeys, and domestic animals. 
Ohin>tns shoot but little. 


Beids.—The objeets of raids are to obtain 
posecxsion-of slaves, cattle, money, and property 
of gl kinds; and are never undertaken with the 
sole objest of (human) head-hnnting. They are 
not «nly direeted against British-Burman- sup- 
jests. but also against those dwelling across the 
Yémis, and even against another Ohin tribe. 


Tbe eaptives taken in raids into Burma are 
usually held to ransom. The actual process of 
raiding is accompanied with much bloodshed and 
crue.ty, but the prisoners are well treated if once 
they reach the village of their eaptors. Women 
Are cot outraged, ` 


D 


As captives, women, children, and póngyís, 
(priests), are preferred: the two former as there is 
less chance of their effecting their escape than men; 
the latter because they can obtain such enormous : 
ransoms for their release. Oaptives are at first 
placed in stocks, but are afterwards allowed out 
with g log attached to their legs, anda string to 
carry it by. To secure the leg to the log a hole is 
eut through the centre of the log. Through this 
hole the foot and ankle are inserted, and also a 
wooden pin go as to make the hole too small to 
allow of the foot being withdrawn. A string is 
attached to either end of the log, which the pri- 
eoner holds in his hand when walking, thus taking 
the weight off the ankle. If it is thought that 
prisoner is not likely to attempt to escape, the log 
is removed. Prisoners are obliged to work in the 
fields, fetoh water, husk grain, &o. 


Captives, if not quickly redeemed by their own 
people, are sold from village to village, which 
renders it very difficult to trace and recover 
them. They fetch from Ha. 80 to Rs. 300, some- 
times paid in eash, but generally in osttle. 


Onttle are much prized, and are driven off from 
the plains, whenever opportunity offers. 


Iron is greatly valued for spear and arrow 
heads, &o. When raiding in Burma the Ohins 
frequently tear off the tts (summit ornaments) 
from pagodas for the sake of the iron they 
contain. 


Certain villages are notorious raiders, cultivat- 
ing but little and living by raiding. They are 
a terror to the weaker and more industrious 
Obin villagers, whom they greatly oppress, and 
who are consequently frequently driven to raid 
on Burman villages to recoup themselves for the 
heavy losses they sustain at the hands of their 
more powerful neighbours. This system of 
terrorism keepa the Ohins the savages we find 
them. They have no incentive to become pros- 
perons, as they are liable to lose their all, includ- 
ing wives and children, at any moment. They 
can ransom their relations, if well énough off, 
but the price demanded is beyond the means of 
most Ohins. 


Raids are organized as follows. The leading 
man or chief, who wishes to get up 8 raid, gets 
men together from his own and other villages. 


` He gives a feast and arranges for rations on the 


road. All these expenses he defrays, but gets 
the lion’s share of the captives and loot. Quarrels 
frequently occur, attended with bloodshed, over 
division of the spoil. The nafs are always consulted 
and, if the omens are unfavourable, the raid is 
postponed and often abandoned altogether. 
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Moonlight nighta are usually chosen for raide 
and & “surprise” is always attempted. While 
retreating they generally spikə the path behind 
them with bamboos and, if pressed, they often kill 
their captives. On this account the Burmans 
frequently hesitate to follow them ap. 


Werfare—The Ohm system of warfare is 
almost identical with the system of raiding 
When attackmg an enemy's village, or & force 
encamped, they always attempt & surprise, and 
unless they consider themselves very strong, they 
content themselves with harassing a column on 
the Hne of march by creeping up and discharg- 
ing arrows, generally at the rear-guard. They 
will also roll down boulders and rocks, if oppor- 
tunity offers, upon an advancing foroe, and will 
attempt to burn the jungle through which a 
column is passing. They only attempt & front 
attack when confident of suocess, and then 
advance yelling and shouting. Qn the defensive 
they roll down rocks, spike roads, and discharge 
arrows from behind cover. They do not dig pits. 


Chinbëk villages are ngt fenced in any way. 
Yindu villages have a thorn or bamboo fenos 
which presents no serious obstacle. 

Ohinbins stockade with what is known aa “ Chin 
stockade-work” and form most.formidable abatkis 
by felling the bamboo jungle in which their 
villages are generally built, sharpening the ends of 
the bamboos, and planting innumerable spikes. 
There is only one gate toa Obinbón village and 
it ia a very narrow one, approached by a path 
which admits of men advancing in single file only. 
A few of the villages are not stockaded, but built 
on high poles. 

Ghin villages are generally built in dense jungle 
hollows on tbe sides of the hills. They can 
always be taken in rear and commanded, and 
should never be attacked from below. Approaches 
will always be found to be spiked, and rocks will 
be rolled on the advancing column. 


Bmoking snd Washing.—Men, women, and 
even small children are never without their pipes 
and tobaceo, and smoke constantly. A desarip- 
tion has already been given of the different kinds 
of pipes they smoke. The tobsovo used is grown 
by themselves and gun-drjec. ' It is very rank. 


Obins, especially the Northern Ohinbókz, have 
the greatest dislike to water. Thay never wash 
their bodies, and very seldom touch their faces 
amd hands, with water. Ther clothes are never 
washed. x 

Food and Drink.—The food of the Chins con- 
sista of the grain and vegetables they grow, the 


domestic animals they keep, and the game and 
fish they shoot and cutch. Grain and vegetables 
are boiled, exoept chaiksàm, which ia generally 
roasted, as is also the flesh of animals. They cook 
like the Burmans, but do not use oil. 


Bxoept the beer they brew, water is their only 
beverage. The women draw water_in ghards, 
gourds or bamboos. 


Drunkenness,.—The most remarkable custom 
of these people is their habit of getting drunk 
on every possible occasion Every and any in- 
cident is an excuse to bring out the beer jars (ses 
Plats O)—the arrival of a stranger or visitor, the 
birth of a child, & marriage, a death, & case of 
sickness, an offering to or consultation of nats,— 
are allsufülilaionk exeuses for every one present, 
men, women, and even tiny children, to get 
drunk. They frequently keep up these debauchesa 
for days. The liquor is made of grain, boiled and 
fermented, and varies much in quality, depending 
an the grain used (rice is the best) and tholength 
af time the liquor has been kept. Good Ohin 
beer is a very pel&table drink, much resembling 


‘cider in taste, but more like perry in appearance. 


The liquor is stored in jars, standing over two 


| and filled half full with the ferment- 


ing grain. As the liquor is drawn off the jar is 
filled up with weter. 


The liquor is drunk as followa:—A hollow 
bamboo, the thickness of a little finger, is thrust 
into the jar, and pressed well down into the 
grain. The company ait round this and take 
suoks in turn. 

A more civilised way of drawing off the liquor 
is sometimes followed. A hole is made in the 
side of the bamboo abote mentioned, the hollow 
top being stopped up; into this hole another 
bamboo is inserted sloping downwards over the 
side of the jar (see Pilate O). Tho host gives a 
suck to start the liquor running: gourds are 
then filled and handed round. 

Tattooing.—All women hare their faces 
tattooed (sas Piate A). The process is com- 
menoed' when they are small ohildren and 
gradually completed, the operations extending 
over several yoars. 

The Ohinbdks cover the face with nicks, lines, 
and dots m a uniform design, the women’s breasts 
being also surrounded with a circle of dots. The 
Yindus tattoo in lines across the face, showing 
glimpece of the skin. The Chinbóns tattoo jet 
black and are the most repulsive in appearance, 
though often fair-akinned. The beauty of a 
woman is judged by the style in which the tattoo- 
ing has been done. Men are not tattooed at all. 
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Proper Names.—Most Ohin villages have 
Burmese names. Many have two names, one a 
Ghin and the other a Burman name, which 
causes great confusion. Among themselves they 
usually talk of a village as So-and-so’s village, 
naming the bjáf (headman). Thus, « village of 
which the hexdman’s name was Nga Tin would 
ba called Nga Tinywá (Nga Tin's* Village). The 
names of men resemble Burman names, bui 
tLey invariably prefix Nga instead of Maung. 

The women’s names are curious; they prefix 
A and Ba. 


The following are examples of names :— 


Men. Women. 
Nga Kwa. Mi Ba Do. 
Nga Shain. Mi Ba Leung. 
Nga Oha. Mi Ba Bk. 
Nga Tin. 


3anitation.—The villages are kept cleaner 
then Burman villages, otherwise their sanitary 
arrangements are similar. 

Oarrying Loads.—Hrerything is carried slung 
accose the forehead by a strap, usually in cane 
basketa about the size of a Burmese paek-bullock's 
basket. Sometimes there isa second strap, which 
parses across the chest. Bren water is carried in 
this manner, gourds being filled and placed in 
the besket, or, if ghards are nsed, the ghard is 
plasea in the basket. A Ohin makes nothing 
of & sixty-pound bag of did (flour) going over the 
worst possible tracks. 

AXusia and Dancing.—Musical instruments 
consist of gongs, cymbals, drums, and bells. 
There is also a curious kind of banjo made ont 
of ene piece of bamboo a little thicker than a 
mars wrist and about eighteen inches long. The 
bamboo used is hollow and cut off at both ends 
ust beyond the joint. Narrow strips of the 
bamboo are then sht and raised on small pegs 
without severing the ends; four or five strings 
are thus formed, which are manipulated with the 
fingers. The music produced is rather pleasant. 

There is no tune, but time is kept on the drums. 
Dancing, m whieh both men and women take 
part, is generally commenced when they are all 
primad with liquor. 

Thə men brandish spears and dds and shout, 

.or racher yell By firelighé the sight is a curious 
and pretty one. 





™ [This confusion is univermál in the Hast, e.g., an 
average Pathan village has six names; an average Sikkim 
village has five; a Kámnir village haa four, and may- 
hare nine; in the Amherst District a village or place 
will bere ordinarily a Burmese, Talaing, Shin and 
Teung St name, to which may be superadded-s Pili name 


Oaths.—Oaths are of several kinds and are 
supposed to be binding. The one most feared is 
drinking water that has been poured over the 
skull of a tiger 


Another oath is partly Burmese, [P Chinese— 
Ep.) in origin. The termsof the oath are written 
on paper and burnt, while the swearing parties 
place the butts of their arms, spears, dds, guns, 
bows, arrows, £&o., in a basin of water. The 
ashes of the paper are then mixed with the 
water and drunk by the parties concerned. 

Another oath is drinking blood.“ In all oaths 
much liquor is drunk. 1t is doubtful whether 
oaths are of any value. i 


Births, Marriages, Deaths.—All these are 
great occasions and necessitate sacrifices to the 
mats, feasting, and much drinking, accompanied 
by music and dancing. 

When a child is born the nafs are consulted to 
ascertain if it will live or die 


Marriage among the Ohinbüks is a lore affair, 
and takes place at about twenty years of age 
The young man proposes and, if accepted, the 
consent of the girl’s parents is asked. They, if 
they approve of the suitor, consult the adits to see 
if the marriage will be & lucky one. 

If the omens are favourable, one matban at 
least must be given to the bride's parents. If 
the bridegroom has not got the value of a 
maibas, he promises to pay by instalments and 
takes possession of the bride at onoe.. If the 
girl has many necklaces, several meipas must 
be given. A big drink and feast follows, and 
sacrifices to the nats. 

If, however, the omens prove unfavourable and 
the young couple are nevertheless anxious to be 
married, the nats are periodically consulted until 
they are favourable. This always must happen 
in time, if the sits are only consulted fréquently 
enough. 

The Yindu marriage customs are different 
Among them the love is one-sided. The would-be 
bridegroom selects the lady of his fancy and goes 
to her father’s house with ten pairs of earrinys; or 
their value, and demands the girl, giving the 
father the earrings, The girl is immediately 
handed over to him, whether willing or not, and 
whether the.parents approve of the match or not. 
The usual drinks and ceremonies follow. 


also. See my papers on the Tal-Chotiali Route, J. R. 
G. 3., VoL L., and dJ. 4. 8. B., Pari IL. for 1882, and my 
Edition of Sir R. Temple's Journals kept in Hyderabad, 
Kaskmir, Sikhim, and Nepal, 1887, preface, pp. xviii— 
xxi—N».] 

» [Bes aate, Vol. XX. p. 3%. An] 
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There are no divorces. Ifa man’s wife is carried 
off by another man, as frequently happens, the 
husband kills his rival, if he can, and takes back 
his wife. 


There is no restriction as to the number of 
wives allotted to one man. If a man dies, his 
brother must take his wife and children. In this 
way one man may accumulate many families, 


On a death occurring all the friends assemble 
and drink. A matban, or other suitable sacrifice, 
is slain. The number of days the body is kept, and 
consequently the duration of the festivities, 
depends on the age and importance of the deceased. 
The body is eventually carried far into the jungle 
to a burial-ground on the ridge of a hill, where it 
is burnt. The charred bones are collected and, 
together with the clothes of the deceased, are 


placed in an earthen pot. 


The pot is, amongst the Chinbóks and Yindus, 
then placed on the ground under a slab of 
stone supported on four upright stones. In the 
Ohinbók and Yindu country there are large 
cemeteries of these stones, some of which are 
of enormous size and must have taken great 
labour to bring from the places where they abound 
to the burial-ground. : 


The Obinbins do not nse stones, but erect 
miniature houses, which are models of the style of 
architecture of the particular village to which the 
deceased belonged, being either raised on poles or 
not, as the case may be. In these houses, which 
form miniature: villages, the pots are placed. 
Those Obinbéns who have emigrated to and died ` 
in Burma, are cremated where they die, but their 
bones are carefully collected and sent in a pot to 
be placed in the cemetery of the village, to which 
they or their forefathers originally belonged. 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
When a young Bráhman visits or takes leave 
of an elderly man of his caste and sect, either 
in consequence of age or learning, the oustom 
is for the younger to prostrate himself before 
the elder and to receive his blesaing. 


In poor Brahman houses, a widow is the chief 
oook and she performs almost all the menial work 
in the house. She gets up early in the morning 
and shuns the presence of everybody else in the 
house, as it is saperstitionsly believed that if amy» 
body sees a widow's face on rising from his bed 
he will have bad luck during the day. Bren her 
own children, if she has any, are ayerge to seeing 
her face in the morning, and she herself, knowing 
the evil that would arise, will not approgoh them. 
When a person starts on a journey or on any 
special errand, if a widow oomes before him, it js 
enevil omen. On entering upon her widowhood, 
a woman takes off the hair on her head, and & 
portion of her waist aloth is put round her head. 
She usually turns very religious, takes only one 
meal a day, and seta aside all worldly pleasures. 
She is also prohibjted from singing on marriage 


oocasions. 
K. SRrXAWTALIYAR. 


SUPERSTITIONS AS TO SNAKES IN MADRAS. 
Take half a measure full of native onions and 
make about three or four dozen small bags, "put 
half a dosen onions into each and then tie np the 
bags at some small distance from each other to 
the rafterd under the tiles, or tie up to the rafters 


\ 


about half a dozen peacook feathers. As snakes 
have a very geute sense of smell and as the 
smell of these two things is very repugnant to 
them, they will always keep away. The -aboye ig 
said to bo rery effective in the case of cobras. | 

Snake charmers in Southern India have often 
been seen to catch cobras with their right hand, 
while keeping a small stick in their left hand. 
This, stick is, always besmeared with onion 
Juice, 

A pinoh of tobacco snuff thrown over the head 
of a cobra acts as chloroform and the cobra is 
benumbed as it were, 


It is considered a great sin to kill s cobra, 
When a cobra js killed the people generally burn 
it as they do human bodies. “A man who has killed 
a cobra considers himself us polluted for three 
days or at least for. ninety hours, and in the 
second day milk is poured on the remains of the 
cobra. On the third day he js free from pollutian. 

— 
BUPHRSTITIONS8 ABOUT ANIMALS IN 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 

The Indian soreeph owl or death-bird is 
held in great fear by the Hindus of Southern 
India. If this bird happens to sit on the roof 
of & house and screech thrice, it is said that the 
chief member of the house will die within one week 
from thet date. 


1f bees build a nest in any part of a house, it is 


‘said that the chief member of the house will die 


within one month from that date. 
K, BBIKAXKTALIYAR, 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION. 


The system of transliteration followed in this Journal for Sanskrit and Kanarese, (and, for th 
= of uniformity, submitted for adoption, as far as possible, in the case of other ia न 
; Tespeot of modern EET names, in which absolute purism is undesirable, and in respect 
of a few Anglicised corruptions of names of places, sanctioned by long usage, — is this :— 


Banskrit. Kanarese. Transliteration. - Sanskrit. Kanarese. Trausliteration. 
" ° a s ed ja 
aT e a a ap jha 
x m 1 अ cz fin 

. ई us t x 8 [a 
g 60 u x * tha 
* ev à + ü da 
w ub p £ z qha 
x id m er e ne 
q — ln a x ta 
x : : थ 3 tha 
M D : * g de 
uH š; » घ q dha 
ait & ô d e 
aft m” au T 3 pa 
Visarga Visarga h = 7 pha 
Jikhvámálíya, or old v e ba 
Visarga before d — h भ G bha 
and UT : " p ma 
Upadhmánéya, or a ab ya 
old Visarga =} — b c - r 
fore प्‌ and फू __ es m 
Anysedra Anusvára th 
Axnundsikd — ih " 9 l 
= v ka च्छ ç k 
m £0 kha = eo h 
T x ga x 3 ve 
घ y gla Lu z is 
= s is q =< sla 
Í tj cha gq x sa 
y = chba g w ha 


A singlo hyphen is used to separate words in composition, as far as imay desirable to divide 
them. magnets | be seen where the single hyphen is only used m the ordinary way, at miea 
at a hne, as divi in the original Text, to mdicate that the word runs on into e next line; 
imtermediate divisions, rendered unavoidable here and there by printing necessities, are made only 


A double hyphen is used to sem om aal ad which in the original are written as~ 
one word, being joined er by 1 
itis to be understood rei gar consonant, and the following initial vowel or consonani-and-vowel, 
ara in the original expressed by one complex eign. Where it is not used, it is to be understood of the 


SO of the original, that, acco aged to the stage of the the final consonant either 
has the modified broken form, whioh, in the o bag e the p was used io indicate & 
‘ooasonant with no vowel attached to it, or has the HERE in sign the virdwa attached to it; and 


texts, the double obrem Cose unnecessary; er where there is the sas&dAi of final end 
imal in the Zu of epigraphical Fee rds, the vao a£ Hi 
for the purpose of indicating exactly palmographicel standard of the original 
The avagrahe, or sign which indicates the elision of an initial a, is but rarely to be met with 
in inscriptions. Where it does oscar, it is most conveniently represented by its own Dévanigart sign. 
Bo also practice has shewn that it is more convenient to use the ordinary Dévanigari marks of 


letters which are much damaged and Boer bet the original, or which, being wholly illegible, can 
be supplied with certainty. An asterisk 

brackets, indicates that those lettars or marks of punctuation were omitted altogether in the origi 

As s rule, it is more convenient to use the brackets than to have recourse to footnotes; as the pomts 
to waioh attention is to be drawn attract notice far more readily. But notes are given instead, when 
thére baie ai be so many brackets, close together,-as to encumber the ‘text and render s inconvenient 
to rad. ang letters in the origmal are wholly illegible and cannot be supplied, they are 
represented, in metrical passages, by the sign for & long or a short syllable, as the case may be; and 
in prose passages, by points, at the rate, usually, of two for each akshara or syllable. 


Ve 
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BHARAUT INSORIPTIONS. 
BY E. HULTZ8CH, Ph.D.; BANGALORE. 


T E remains of the Buddhist Stipa of Bharaut! were discovered in 1878 by General 

I Sir A. Ounningham, who very judiciously saved moet of them from destruction by 
remeval to the Indian Museum, Oaloutta. His richly illustrated monograph The Stipa of Bharkut 
(Lor.don, 1879) contains eys-copies and tentative transcripts and translations of the Bharaut in- 
scriptions, both of those which are now at Calcutta, and of those which remain in sitá. „Part of 
the Dalcutta inscriptions have been minutely treated by Dr. Hoernle. With the kind permis- 
sion of Dr. Anderson, Superintendent of the Indian Musenm, I prepared mechanical copies of 
all taose at Calcutta in 1885 and published them with German translations. The importance 
which the Bharaut inscriptions undoubtedly possess on account of their antiquity, now induces 
me to republish my German paper, with some additions and corrections, in English, and thus to 
make it more generally accessible. 

The age of the Bharaut inscriptions is approximately fixed by the inscription No. 1, which 
reooeds that the East gateway of the Stipa was built “during tho reign of the Sutgas,” i.e., in 
the second or first century B. O., by Vatsiputra Dhanabhüti From the manner in which he 
.refe-s to the Buigas, it may be concladed that this king was one of their tributarios. One of 
tho» inscriptions which have not been removed to Oaloutta* contains the name “of princo 
Vadaspala (i. e, Vyàdhapåla ?) the son of king Dhanabhfti.” At the beginning of another 
fragment, one is tempted to conjecture tiza instead of basa, the reading of General Cunningham’s 
eye-20py,* and to translate : — “ The gift of Nagarakhité (ù. e., Nágarakshitá) the wifo of king 
[Dhanabhü]ti." A gift by some later Dhanabhfiti is recorded in a Mathura insoription, which 
has been removed to Al!gaqb.? 

With the exception of No, 1, the Bharaut inscriptions do not contain any historical infor- 
maton, They are simply labels which record the names of the donors of the pillars 
(sta ndha) or rails (sehi) on whioh they are engraved, or explain the subjects which some of the 
reliefs represent. The following towns from which some of the donors hailed, are incidentally 
mertioned : — Bhógavardhana, Bhjakata, Bi[m]bik[&]na[n]diketa, Ka&kandt, Karahakaja, 
Kubjatinduke (f), Mayüragiri, N[an]d[i]nagara, Pafaliputre, Porik’, Sirtshapadra, Sthavira- 
kif, and Vaidiga. The epithets Chikulaniya or Ohekulana, Chudathfliké and Dabhinikk 
appar to be likewise derived from names of localities, the Sanskrit originals of whioh are, 
however, doubtful. In General Cunningham's eye-oopies of those inscriptions which were 
not removed to Oaloutta, occur: — Karahakata (Plate lv, No. 96), Moragiri (No. 95), Násika 
(Nc. 87) and Vedisa (No. 100, and Plate lvi. No. 1); also Bhojakaaka, ‘a resident of 
JBhišjakata ' (Plate lvi. No. 46), Kosaboyeka, ‘a female resident of Kaug&mbf (Plato liv. No. 53), 
anc Selapuraka, ‘a resident of ‘Sailapura’ (Plate lv. No. 91). Among these geographical 
nares, KausAmb!, Násika, Pataliputra and Vatdika are the modern Késam, Nasik, Patna 
anc Béanagar. . : 

Of the Buddhist goenes which are represented in the sculptures and referred to in the 
inseriptions, part are stil obeoure, and part have been successfully identified by General 
Ouaningham: The most interesting among these representations are the Jétakas, or supposed 
prewious births of the founder of the Buddhist creed. As will be seen from the subjoined 
tab.e, a considerable number of them have been traced by the Rev Snbhiti, Professor Rhys 
Davids, and myself, in the Pali collection of Játakas, for the publication of which we are 
indəbted to the scholarship of Professor Fausboll, 





nn 
3 As stated by Dr. Fleet, ante, VoL XIV. p. 188, note 1, this appears +o be the correct spelling of the name. 
General Cunningham uses the form Bharhut. 
-9 aie, Vol. X. pp. 118 ff. and 955 ff. Vol. XT. pp. 25 ff. 
3 X&iLioheift der Deutschen. Morg. Ges. Vol XL. pp. 58 ff. 
«Stipa of Bharhut, Plate lvi. No. 54. ë Ibid. No. 87. š; 
* Ibid, Plate HH. No, 4, and Arok. Survey of India, Vol. III. Plate rvi. No. 31. 
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Below, No. 8, Maghideviya jataka. Fausboll’s No. 9. Makhidéva-jitaks. 
T » 6, Bujato gahuto jataka. 7 » 852. Sujita-jitaka. 
"E + “s » s 888. Kukkuta-jitaka. 
»  » 10, Isi-migo jataka, urea x s dob Y Chuy ot 
5 » 12, Kinsra-jÁtekar. i Vol. IV. pp. 252 to 254, 
3 » 14. Uds-jataks. 5 No. 400. Dabbhapuppha-jítaka. 
» » 15. Sechha-jataka, » » 174, Dübhiyamakka[a-]Rtaka. 
is » 17. Bhisahareniya jataka [m]. n » 488. Bhisa-jitake. 
j » 92. Nága-jktaka, » » 267. Kakkafa-játaka, 
» » 37, Migs-jAtakar. : n » $482. Ruru-játeke(?). 
ji » 72 Yavamajhakiyath jåtakaih, saad gs eg BAN 
»  » 85. Ohhadamtiya jâtakamh, 9 » 514. Ohhaddanta-jÁtaka. 
‘9 » 80. Vitura-Punskiya jataka, TETTERE EE E E 0७ ५ 
m „ 109. Lequvá-]Rtoka, 5j » 857, Latukike-jRtaka. 
ài » 155. M[u]ga[pe]k[i]y[s] j[&]te[ kx], ०७०७४ ७ ४ POPE SOR eus 
R » 150. Isis[ihgiya jk]ta[ka] " » 528. Alambuse-jitaka. 
" » 157. Yat brem[h]ano avayesi jataka, n » 63. Andabhite-jataka. 
»  » 198. Harhss-jAteks, - » 82, Nachoha-jitaka, 
Cunningham’s Plate xxvii, No. 9. »n » 206. Kuruhgamiga-j&teka. 
” ” ” 33, 18. ” ” 181. Asadisa-jitaka, 
> "n i » 14. » » 461. Dasaratha-játeka. 
» ” xxxiii, » 4. » » 407. Mahikspi-jitaka, 
” » xl, 8. ” » 12, b os miga-jAtaka. 
» ii xlv. » 5. » Nos. 46 and 268. tsaks-jtinks. 


It appears from tho above table that the titles of the single Jétakas in the Bharaut insorip- 
tions generally differ moro or less from those which are adopted in the standard redaction of the 
Jétaka book. A very-curions proof for the antiquity of the verses which are handed down to us 
in the Jdtaka book, is afforded by the Inscription No. 157, which quotes the first páda of one of 
these versos.! As discovered by the late Professor Childers (Páli Dictionary, p. ix. note 8} 
an almost literal quotation from the Life of Buddha, which is prefixed to the Jdtaka book 
(Vol. L p. 92), ocours in tho inscription No, 88. The announcement of the future conception 
of Buddha (No. 80), his descent to oarth (No, 98), and the festival in honour of his hair-look 
(No. 78), are referred to in the samo introduotion to the Jdtaka, Vol. I. pp. 48, 50, and 65, 
` The assembly (of ascotics) with matted hair'(jatila, No. 13) is probably intended for Uruvéla- 
Kassapa and his followors (Vol. I. p. 82 f.). The Indraéila cave (No, 99) corresponds to the 
Indragaila cave of the Northern Buddhists, who also mention the visite of king Prastnsjit of 
Kéaala and of the serpent king Airávata to Buddha (Nos. 88 and 60). The visit of Ajfte&ziru 
(No. 77) is described in tho records of both Northern and Southern Buddhists. 


lu the inscriptions, Buddha is generally designated Bhagavat, “ the Bleased one,’ and once 
(No. 46) Bükyamuni Of the former Buddhas the following are named: — Vipasyin, 
Vi$vnbhú, Kokutsathdha, Kónágamans, Kaéyapea. The inscriptions also mention ‘Sudharmé, 
the hall of the gods,’ ‘ Vaijayanta, the palace (of Indra)! the two classes of deities called 
Kamfvachara and 'Suddhivisa, and give the names of four oélestial nymphs (spsaras), three 
goddesses (dévaid), one argel (dévapuira), one vidyddhara, six male and two female yabshas, 
a 
+ Tho oblef story of the fifth book of the PaXlchatenira is closely related to the Ohaiudvdeajdtaka (Fausboll’s 
No. 430). At the beginning of tho Paflchatanira story oocurs the following verse (No. 23 of the Bombay edition) : — 
भतिलोमी न mde Sp नैव परिस्यजेत्‌ । अतिरोमामिमूतस्य अक्र भ्रमति मस्तके ॥ 
The fourth páda of this verse is identical with thas of the Sih verse of the Chatudeiraydiaks, the second half of 
which reada : — ichohhakatzss pleases chaklur bhamak matihaks. 
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anc two serpent kings (ndgardja). Buddhistical terms: aro! — oAailya, bódhi or bódha, 
bidtichabra and dharmachabra. The mention of donors who were versed in the Piiakas, 
(No. 184), in the S#irénta (No. 95) and in the five Nikdyas (No. 144) proves that the Buddhist 
camon and its subdivisions were known and studied in the second of first century B, O 
Among the donors are one householder (grikapat), one trooper (asvavdrika); one sculptor 
(r&oakáraba), four preachers (bAdacka) and twelve nuns (bhikshuni). Others are characterised 
as members of the priesthood by the epithet ‘reverend’ (frya or bhadanía). 


TEXTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
No. 1 (Cunningham’s Plate liii No. 1).* 
1 Suganath raje raño Gigt-putasa Visadevasa - 
2 pautepa Goti-putass Ágarajusa putens 
8 Våchhi-putena Dhanabhüting kAritazh toranArh® 
4 silt-karomathto obs uparhpa.lo 
During the reign of the Bungas, — Vatel-putra Dh&nabhüti, the son of Gaupti-putra 
Ahgüradyut! (and) grandson of king Gargi-putra Vilrvadéva, caused (this) gateway to be 
nate, and the stone-work!3 arose. 
No. 3 (liii, 1 b). 
Aya-Nigadevasa dénaih 
The gift of the reverend Nágsdóva, 
No. 8 (Hii, 2 b; Hoernle's No. 5) 

Maghideviya jataka. 
The j taka (which treats) of MakhAdéva. 

No, 4 (liii. 8 b; Hoernle’s No. 6). 
Dighatapesi sise anusisati, 
Dirghatapasvin instruots (his) pupils. 

No. 5 (liii. 4 b; Hoernle’s No. 7). 
Abode ch&tiyarn.!? 
The okattya on (Mownt) Arbuds, 


No. 6 (Hii. 5). 
Bujato gahuto jataka. 
The já taka (enitiled) “ Sujate caught. "14 


No. 7 (lii. 6). 
Bidala-jatara!® kukuta-jataka, 
"The cat jétaka, (also called) the cook jé/aba. 


No. 8 (liii. 7). 
Dadenikamo chakama. . 
The enclosure (called) Dendanishkrama (f). 


$ The text of Nos. 1 to 154 is transoribed from impressions which I prepared at Oaloubta in 1886. A 
facaimile of No. 11s found ante, Vol. XIV. p. 189, and facaimiles of Nos. 3 #0 15,17 to 51, 55 to 151, and 158 in 
the Xeitsckrift der Deutschen Morg. Ges. Vol. XL. pp. 60 and 70. 

* Bead toranas (T. instead of [) 2 Road sparno (instead of T). 

n As suggosted by Dr. Bühler, this name has to be explained by A&gára[ka] wa dyótata ty As&güredyut; 'ahl- 
ning Hke (the planet) Mars.’ The custom, in acoordance with which each of the three kings boars a secondary name 
der ved from the gétra of his mother, has desoended through the Andhras to the Kadambes and Chalukyas; see 


14 Gohuto (Sanskrit grikttak) appears to mean eHher ‘surprised’ or ‘understood’ (by his father); see ihe 
Muçtiajĉtaba, Fausboll’s No. 853 
15 This is a clerical mistake for jataka (L e. fétakesh) 
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No, 9 (lii. 8). 

Asadà vadhu susíne sigülal? Tiati.17 
The woman Ash&dhá, who has observed tho jackals on the cemetery. 


No. 10 (lui. 9), 
Isi-migo jataka. 


The jdtaka (entitled) “ the antelope of the saint.” 
No. 11 (Hii. 10; Hoernle's No, 1). 
Migs-samadake[m] chetays.1* 
The ohaitya which gladdens the &ntolopes. 
No. 12 (liii, 12). 
Kinara-jâtakar, 
The Kihnara játaka. 
No. 18 (liii. 13). 
Jatila-cabha, 
The assembly (of ascetics) with matted hair. 
No. 14 (liii. 14), 
Uda-jataka. 
The jdtaka (which treats) of the (two) otters, 
No, 15 (liii, 15; Hoernle’s No. 4). 
Sechha-jataka. 
The satkshal® (taka, 
No. 16 Qiii. 16). 
1 Karashekafn-nigamasa 
2 dina. 
The gift of the city of Karahakata.” 
No. 17 (liii, 17). 
Bhisaharaniya jatake[rh]. 
The játaka (whioh treats) of the stealing of the lotus-fibres. 
No. 18 (liii, 18; Hoernle'd No, 8). 
Veduko katha dohati Nadode pavate. 
Vénuka!! milks® katha® on Mount Nadóda. 
No. 19 (liii. 19 ; Hoernle's No. 9). 
Jabà Nadode pavate, 
The jambú (tree) on Mount Nadéda. 
No. 20 (liii. 20; Hoernle's No. 2), 
U..... Janako råja Bivala devi. 
v: King Janaka. Queen Sivala.™ 
s= l U ef mr de LT 


10 Read stgéle (aco, plur.) P 

1! flats probably representa the Sanskrit j'4írf, as 1614 in No. 88 stands for krétd. 

I5 It remains doubtful whether the vowel a in the second syllable of this word is due to a clerical omission of the 
sign for 4, or if it is the expression of an indistinct pronunciation of the rowel 4. Compare Sabkadå for Subhadrd an 
Ajdtasata for 4jdiafatrw in Nos. 53 and 77. 

19 Soo Childers’ Pili Dictionary, s.v. sekho. 

® Knrahñkadoka, ‘a resident of KarahAkada,’ ooours in the Kudå insoription No. 18, Arch, Survey of W. India, 
Vol. IV. p. 87. Karohakata or Karahíkado is probably identical with Karahitake, which is referred to in a Résht-a- 
kite inscription of Soka 675 (ante, Vol. XL p- 110), and with the modern Karh&d in tho Battárk district. 

" Aooording to No. 68, this person was a gardener. Véjuka, ‘little reed,’ occurs in the Jétala No. 48 as the 
name of a mako, 

™ Beo tho corresponding relief, Stúpa of Bharhut, Plate xlviii. No. 9. 

2 Thus word may be meant for katha (PAY kalika, Sanskrit kiskiha), or, &ooording to Dr. Bühler, for beatha or 
ktdiha, ‘a decoction.’ 

2 Similar formations are Ahile and Vasula in the KugA inscriptions, and Himala, Isila and SivalA tn the 
Amarávat! inscriptions. 
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No. 21 (liii. 21 ; Hoernle's No. 8). 
Chitupáda-sila. 
The Ohitrótpáta rock.25 . 
No. 22 (iti. 1 o). 
Vedisd Chipadev&yà Bevatimita-bhiriyAys pathama-thabho dünnm, ' 
The first pillar (ts) the gift of Ohapadéva, tho wife of Révatimitra, from Vaidiba. 
. No. 28 (liii. 2 c). 
Bhadathtasa*® aya-Bhutarakhitasa Khujatidukiynsa dánarh. 
The gift of the lord, the reverend Bhitarakshita, from Kubjatinduka(?). 
No. 24 (liii, 8 o). 
Bhagavato Vesabhuno bodhi slo. : 
The édla (which was) the bélht (tree) of the blessod Visvabht. 
No, 25 (liii. 4 c). 
Aya-Gorakhitasa thnbho dánarh. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Gérakshita, 
No. 26 (liii, 5 b, 6 b). 
-Aya-Parhthakasa thambho danath Ohulakoki devata. . 
A pillar, (representing) the goddess Kahudrak6ka,” the gift of tho revorond Panthaka, 
No. 27 (liii. 7 b). 
1 Dabbiniktys Mahgmukhisa dhitu Badhika- 
2 yabhichhuniya dAnam. . - `. Í 
The gift of the nun Badhika,™ the daughter of Mah&mukhi, from Dabhina(?). 
No. 28 (liii. 8 b). 
2 PhitaliputA Nügasen&ya Kodi- | à 
1 yåniyå dánam. : 
The gift of Wagaséna, a EOqyant,® from Pataliputra. 
No. 29 (liii. 9 b). 
1 SamanfyA bhikhuniyá Chudathilikaya 
2 dinah. i 
The gift of the nun SramanA* from Ohudațhila. 
No. 30 (liii, 11 b). 
Bhagavato Konfgamenasa?! bodhi. 
The bii (tree) of the blessed KópAgamana. 
No, 31 (liii. 12 b). 
BhojakatakAya Diganagay[e] bhichhuniya dAnnm. 
The gift of the nun DihnAgs from BhóJakata.33 





° ` E Okitrd wip yatra sd 414, ‘ the rock where mirnoulous portents happen.’ The Pali xppáda represents both 
utpdca and utpdta; compare Anádka* for Andtha? in No. 88. . 

= tasa looks like (0३0, and the ta of Bhuta like tå. 

S í, e. * the little Koka.’ Her counterpart, ‘the big Kika,’ ix mentioned on Plate lv. of the 8túpa of Bharhnt, 
No, £3, which roads :— Makakoba devata, 

95 Perhaps Bodhiké has to bo restored. The name Bôdht occurs in three Kudå inscriptions. * 

ta Koy dni, which is found again in No. 100, might be the feminine of Kodiya (No. 63); compare arya—aryti, 
and kehatriyo—kshatriytgt. On the K/dyus, a tribe residing near and related to tho Sakyes, seo Dr. Kern's 
Buddsiomus, translated by Jacobi, Vol. I. pp. 174 and 205. Besides, Kodiyani might correspond to the patronymic 
KaupjinyAyant; compare Kachshina = Ettytyans, and Moggallans = Maudgaly&yanga. 

9 Ii follows from Nos, 108 and 104, that rama is hei» used as a proper name. 

*- In the fourth syllable of Konigamenasa we appear to have a case of short (Prükrit) e for Sanskrit a. Short s 
for ¢ coours in Petakin (No. 184) for Pifalin, and Seri (No. 149) for Birt (Srf); short o for w in Aboda (No. 5) for 
Arbuca ; long 4 for ¢ in the termination yf (Nos. 65, 108, 1$0, 121, 148, 148 and 150) for y4k; and long ú for 4 in dina 
(No. 190) for dina.—The first syllable of bodhi is injured and looks like be. 

E According to a grant of the VakAtake kihg Pravaraséna II. tho village of Oharmaska,—the modern Chammak 

the Iliohpur district,—belanged to the Bhfjakata-ràjya ; seo Dr. Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, p. 236, 
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No. 82 (liii. 13 b). 
Niga-jitaka, 
The elephant Játaka. 

No. 88 (liii, 14 b). 
1 Bib[i]k[4]nadikste Budhino gahapatino 
2 dé&nath, 


The gift of tho householder Buddhi (from) Bimbikanandikate (P). 
No. 34 (liii. 15 b). 
Éupávaso Yakho. 
The Yakska Suprávrisha (P). 
No. 85 (liii. 16 b). 
Dhamagutasa dånar thabho. 
A pillar, the gift of Dharmagupta. 
No. 86 (lii. 17 b). 
1 Bibikanadikafa Suladhass asavárikü- 
2 so» dånar, 
The gift of the trooper Sulabdha (from) Bimbikanandikata. 
No. 87 (lii. 18 b, 19 b). 
Jl Pusasa thathbho dinath 
2 miga-játekar. 
A pillar, (representing) the antelope jdtaka, the gift of Pushya. 
No. 88 (liii. 20 b). 
Jetavana Anfidhapediko deti kofi-sarhthatena ketå. 
Anáthapindika gives Jétavana, (which) he has bought by a layer of crores (qf gold pisces). 
No. 89 (liii, 21 b). 


Kosa[1h»]ba-kuti. 
The hall at Kagubümbt. 
No. 40 (liii. 22 b). 
Ge[rh]dhakauti. I 
The hall of perfumos.* 
No. 41 (liii, 28). 
Dhamarekhitasa dinar, 
The gift of Dharmarakshita. | 
: No. 42 (liii, 24), 
Ohakaviko Nigariji. 
Ohakraváka, the king of serpents. 
No. 48 (liii, 25). 
V[ijragako Yakh[o]. 
The Yeksha Virtdhgks.!5 
No. 44 (liii. 20). 


Gathgito Yakho. 
The Yaksha Galgits, 
No. 45 (liv. 27; Hoernle’s No. 17). 
Aya-Isidinaga bhiinakase dànam. 
The gift of the reverend Rishidatta, s preacher. 
a oL 

8 Head ?wiribasa. 
* On gandhakufl seo ante, Vol. XIV. p. 140, and Arch. Survey of W. India, Vol, V. p. 77. 
= Boe Bohtlingk and Roth's Sanskrit- Wörterbuch, s. v., and Childers’ Påli Dictionary, s. v. virdtho, 
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No. 46 (Hv. 28; Hoernle's No. 11). 
L Bhagavato Sakamunino 4 
3 bodho, 
Che bédke (tree) of the blessed Bakyamuni, 
No. 47 (liv. 29; Hoernle's No. 12 a). 
L Purathima [di]sa Sudh4- 
2 vied de[va]i[&]. 
In the eastern direction, the deities (called) the Nuddhdvdeas. 
No. 48 (liv. 80; Hoernle's No. 18 b). 
L Utarath disa [tini sa]- 
S vatani 884 [71], 
In the northern direction, [three covered] heads (P). 
No. 49 (liv. 81; Hoernle's No. 18). 
I Dakhinarm diss ohha KA- 
£ mdvachara-sahasáni, 
In the southern direction, six thousand Kémévacharas. 
No. 50 (liv. 33; Hoernle's No. 14), 
2. BAdika-sarhmadarh 
9, turath devánarh. 
The music? of the gods, which gladdens?! by (s. e. whith is accompanied with) aoting.** 
i No. 51 (liv, 33; Hoernle's No. 18 a). 
MMisakosi® Aohhard, 
The Apsares Misrakést, 
No. 52 (liv. 84; Hoernle’s No. 15 d). 
Sabhad[&] Achhar[4]. 
The Apsaras Bubhadra. 
No. 58 (liv. 85; Hoernle’s No. 15 o). 
1 Padumivati 
2 Achhará. 
Che Apesras Padmávatt. 
No. 54 (liv. 86; Hoernle's No. 15 b). 
Z Alarh- ; 
3 busi Achhará.' 
Che Apearas Alambusha, 
No. 55 (liv. 87; Hoernle's No. 18). 
Za |dariki. 
Kandariki, I 
No. 86 (liv. 88; Hoernle's No, 21). 
1 Vijepi 
3 Vijtdharo. 
The Vidyddhara Vijayin.© 
———— ÉL 
P On tara for túrya, see Hémachandra, ii. 68, and Dr, Pischol's note thereon. 
V With saxwnada compare samadaka in No. 11. 
= According to Bobtlingk and Roth, s. v., Bharata explains staka by &djaka-bA4da. 
= Read Misakesi. 


*4 Vijepi might be derived from Vijayin by the double change of y to w and of » to p. Regarding the firsi 
change, see Dr. Kuhn’s Pdli-Grommatib, p. 48 f. and Arch. Survey of W. India, Vol. IV. p. 99, noto 1, where 


Aíráscia (Nos. 50 aad 60), Kupira for Keetra (No, 01), bagapato for bhagavatah (Esitechrift der Deutschen Mory. 
Ges, Vol XXX YII. p. Sy, No. 88) and párápata for párávaia (Jttaka No, 42), 
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No. 57 (liv. 39; Hoernle's No. 10 a). 
Bhagavsto dhamachakan. 
The dharmachakra of the Blessed one. 
No. 58 (liv. 40; Hoernle's No. 10 b). 





1 Ràjá Pasensji 
2 Kosalo. 
King Prasénajit tho Késala. 
No. 59 (liv. 41; Hoernle's No. 16 b). 
Ernpato [NAlgarajA. 
Airavata,4 the king of serpents. 
No. 60 (liv. 42; Hoernle’s No. 16 a). 
1 Erapato Nügaráji 
2 Bhagavato vadate. 
Airavata, the king of serpents, worships the Blessed one. 
No. 61 (liv. 43; Hoernle’s No. 20). 
Bahubhathiko. I 
(The banyan tree) Bahuhastike.“ 
f No. 62 (liv. 44; Hoernle’s No. 19 a). 
1 Bahuhathiko nigodho 
2 Nagode. 
The banyan tree Bahuhastika on (Mouni) Nagóda.? . 
No. 68 (liv. 45; Hoernle's No. 19 b). 
1 Susuptlo Kodáyo*t - 
2 Veduko &- 
3 ramako. , 
Bisupála the Kédya. The gardener Vénuks.4 
No. 64 (liv. 48, 49). 
1 Chekulana-Saghamitasa thabho dánam 
2 bhagavato Kasapasa bodhi. 
A pillar, (representing) the bódhi (tres) of the blessed Kasyaps, the gift of Sarhghamitra 
from Ohikulans. š 
No. 65 (liv. 50). 


Nágaye bhichhuniye dánarh. 
The gift of the nun Naga. 
No. 66 (liv. 51). 
Bhadarhta-Valakasa bhanakasa dina thabho. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Valaka, a preacher. 
No. 67 (liv. 52), 


1 Karahaketa 
9 aya-Bhutakass thabho dánam. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Bhütaka (from) Karahakata. 


INT 

41 The Chulavagga (v. 6) uses the form firkpaiha, which has boon wrongly sanskritised by fülipatra ; see Dr. 
Kern's Buddhismus, translated by Jacobi, Vol. IL p. 284, note 8. The usual form @révaye is derived fram the 
Banskpit Airtyans, a vioarious form of Alrivata. 

43 Bakee! hastis! yatra sah, ‘where many elephants (are worshipping) }' see tbe corresponding relief on Plate 
xv. of the Stipa of Bharhut. 

43 Compare Nos. 18, 19, and Stépa of Bharhut, Plate liv. where two identloal inscriptions (Nos. 70 and 79) 

to read — Nadoda-páde Ohenachhako, “ a+ ths foot of (Mount) Nadbds ..... " 

ít Probably Kojiyo must be read; see p. 4909, note 29, and compare No. 58, where the name of the country or 
tribe (Kosalo) likewise follows the name of the king (Pasenaji). 

u Hoe No. 18. 

** Ohakulang is synonymous with Ohikulaniya in No. 88. 
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No. 68 (liv. 54). 
Tikotiko chakamo. 
The enclosure (called) Trikótika. € 
No. 69 (liv. 55). 
Bhadata-Mabilasa thabho dánam. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Mahila, 
No. 70 (liv. 56), 
Karshakat[4] Samikasa dina thabho. 
A pillar, the gift of By&maka from Karahakata. 
No. 71 (liv. 57). 
Bhadata-Samakasea thabho d&nath. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend By&maka. 
No. 72 (liv. 58). 
Yavamajhakiyan jatakam 
The jdtaka (whioh treats) of the yavamadhyaka. +8 
No. 78 (liv. 59). 
Sirimå devata. 
Thé goddess Srimatt. 
No, 74 (liv. 60). 
Suchilomo Yakho. 
The Yakska Suohiléma, 
No. 75 (liv. 61). 
1 .....tobhikhuniys thabho 
2 d&nath. 
A pillar, the gift of the nun , . . ., 
No. 76 (liv. 62 ; Hoernle's No, 24), 
Bhadatasa aya-Isipálitasa bhánakasa navakamikasa dánam. 
The gift of the lord, the reverend Rishipalita, s preacher, who superintends the bnilding- 
operations.“ j 
No. 77 (liv. 63 ; Hoernle’s No. 99). 
Ajltesate Bhagavato varhdate. 
Aj&ta5atru worships the Blessed one. 
No. 78 (liv. 64; Hoernle's No. 25 a). 
1 Sudhathm& devasabha 
2 Bhagavato chüd&maho. 
Sudharma, the hall of the gods. The festival (in honour) of the hair-lock of the Blessed one. 
No. 79 (liv. 65 ; Hoernle'g No. 25 b), 
1 Vejayatto på- 
2 side. 
Vaijayanta, the palace (of Indra). 
No. 80 (liv. 66; Hoernle's No. 23). 
Maháskmkyikkya Arahagato devaputo vokato Bhagavato®! sdsani patisathdhi. 
The angel Arhadgupte,53 having descended, announces to the great assembly the (future) 
conception of the Blessed one. 


UN LS MTM COMI 27 a SOE 
1 Tüsrah kifoyd yasya sah, ' triangular ;' soe the corresponding relief on Plate xxviii. of the Sttipe of Bharhut. 
This is the name of a kind of ch4ndrdyana, 

** On navakammika sse Vinaya Tests, Part III. pp. 189 ff. and compare navakamaka in an Amariyatt insorip- 

ton Zeitschr, der Deutschen Morg. Ges, Vol. XL. p. MA, No. 58) and kimashtika, ante, Vol. XIV. p. 3%. 

9 Trobably s clerical mistake for pdsddo. "61 to looks almost hike tå. Read sisati. 
H The name Arahaguta deveputais also contained in a fragmentary inscription on Plate lri. No. 8, of the 
8t%oz of Bharhut. ` 
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No. 81 (liv. 67, 68). 
1 Moragirimha Nágilüyà bhikhuniyà d&nam thabha 
2 blagurnto Vipasino bodhi 
Pillars, (representing) the 0616 (tres) of the blessed Vipasyin, the gift of the nun Nagila® 
from Maytragiri.& 
No. 82 (liv. 69). 
Yedis& Phagndovasa dina. 
The gift of Phalgudéva from Vaidiba. 
No. 83 (liv. 71), 
Purikaya dáyaknna dAvam, 
The gift of donors from Purika,& 
No. 84 (liv. 72). 
Bhagavato Kakusadhasa bodhi. 
The bódAi (tres) of the blessed Kekutsamdha, 
No. 85 (liv. 78, 74). 
1 Vedis& AnurAdhdys dAnem 
2 Chhadamtiya jAtakat, 
The játaka (whioh treats) of the Shadlanta (elephant), the gift of Anuradha from Vaidika, 
No. 86 (liv. 75; Hoernle'a No. 20). 
Vitura-Panakiya jatakam. 
The jálaka (which treaty) of Vidhura and Pürnaka. 
No. 87 (liv. 76). 
Bramhadevo mánavako. 
The youth Brahmadéva. 
No, 88 (liv. 77). 
Bhndata-Kanakasa bhangkasa thabho १4087 Chikulaniyaaa. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Kanaka, a preacher, from Ohikulana, 
No. 89 (liv. 78). 
Y akhini Sudasena. 
The Yakehint Sudarkana, 
No. 90 (1v. 80). 
1 Dhadata-Bndharakhitesa sa[tu]padA [na |- 
2 sa dànnm thabho. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Buddharakshita, who is versed in the scicnces (P). 
No. 91 (Iv. 81). 
Chadà Yakhi. 
The Yakshí Ohandra, 
No. 92 (1v. 82). 
Kupiro Yakho 
The Yuhsha Kuvéra 


No. 93 (1v. 83). 
Ajakâlako Yakho 


The Yaksha AdyakAlaka 





# Regarding the formation of this namo, see Pipini, v. 8, 84, and Zertechr der Deutschen Morg, Ges. Vol. 
XXXVII p.551, No 5, note2 Compare further Ghiils (No. 138), Mahila (No 68), Seghila (No 128) and Yakhila 
(No 128). 

u With Mayüragiri compare Mayüraparrata, a locality which is reforred to in a quotation of the Charaxa- 
tyfhabhdshya; see Dr. Bubler’s translation of Apastamba, p. xxxi note, and Dr, ron Schrooder’s Matirdyaat 
Saurkttd, p xxiv, 

73 The same place is mentioned ın Noa. 117 to 119. On a town of this name, which is referred to in the great 
epic. seo Bohtlingk and Roth's Sanskrit- Worterbuch, a. v. At the time of the Sildhárgs, Pur! was the capital of 
the Konkan, ante, Vol XIII. p. 134 Another Puri in Orisss is well-known by its shrine of Jag&nnitha ; aate, 
Vol XX. p 890. 
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No. 94 (lv. 84). 
Moragirimhá Pus&yá dånar thabha. 
Pillars, the gift of Pushya from Maytragiri. 
No. 95 (ly. 85). 
1 Ays-Chulesa Sutamtikasa Bhogavadha- 
2 niyasa dinar. 
The gift of the reverend Kshudra, who is versed in the Sé&íréwia/4 from Bhóga. 
varchans,87 
No. 96 (1v. 86) 
Moragirimh& Thupedásasa dånar thabha. 
Pillars, the gift of Stipadasa from Mayüragiri, 
No. 97 (lv. 88). 
L Maharase athtevasino aya-Sáma- 
£ kasa thabho danam. 
A pillar, the gift of the reverend Byamaka, the disgiple of Mahara. 
No. 98 (lv. 89). 
Bhagavato okrarti € 
The descent of the Blessed one. 
“No. 99 (Iv. 92) 
Tissila-guha. 
The Indrasála cave. 
No. 100 (Iv. 2). 
Pafaliputi Kodiyaniy’ Sakatadevjy’ dånar, 
Tae gift of Bakafadéva, a Kódyant, from Pataliputra. 
No. 101 (lv. 3). 
Kakamdliya Somiya bhichhuniya dånar. 
The gift of the nun 86m} from K4kandi. 
No. 102 (lv. 4). 
Pataliputa Mahfdasenasa dinar, 
The gift of Mah6ndras6na from Pafaliputra. 
No. 108 (lv. 5). 
Obud vibtlikd yl Nigadeviyt bhikhuniyi* [dina]. 
The gift of the nun Nagad$va from Ohudafhtla. 
No. 104 (Iv. 6). 
Chudaghflikayt Kujar&yà dinar. 
Tho gift of Kufijar& from Ohudafhtla. 
No. 106 (lv. 7). 
Dha[i]maguta-matu Pusadevaya dünarh, 
The gift of Pashyad3va, the mother of Dharmagupta; 
No. 106 (lv. 8). 
[U jhikáye dina, 
The gift of Ujjhika, 
No. 107 (lv. 9). 
[DEs]marakhitaya dáng suchi. 
A rail, the gift of Dharmarakshita. 
9! On Subtantika, wee Vinaya Tesis, Par L p. xxx. and on tno school of ihe Sautrintikes, Dr, Kern's 
Buddhismns, tranalated by Jacobi, Vol. IL p. 504. 
f The same place is repeatedly mantioned in the Sich! inscriptions. 
= The first letter of this word looks like €, which is phonetically impossible. 


" Kilkand! is mentioned in the Pa/jcalt of the Kharataragackka ; ante, Vol XL p. 217, 
© Read Deihhuniyd, 
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No. 108 (lv. 10). 
Atimutesa danam. , 
The gift of Atimukta. 
No. 109 (ly. 11). 
Latuvi-jatake. 
The lafvá játaka. 
No. 110 (lv. 12). 

Nadutaraya dina suchi. 

A rail, the gift of Nandóttart, 
No, 111 (lv. 18). 
[Mu]dasa dinam, Š 
The gift of Munda, 

Xo. 112 (lv. 14). 
IsAnasa dana. 
The gift of Tsang. 
No. 118 (ly. 15), 

Isidatasa dånar. 
The gift of Rishidatta, 


Aya-Punávasuno suchi dánam, 
A rail, the gift of the reverend Punarvasu. 


No. 115 (lv, 19). 


No. 114 (lv. 16), 


Devarakhitasa dånar. 
The gift of Dévarakshita. 
No. 116 (ly, 20). 
Vedisáto Bhutarakhitasa d&nam, 
The gift of Bhütarakshite from Veidiba, 
No. 117 (lvi. 22). 
Purikayé Idadev&ya dánarm. 
The gift of Indradévé from Purik&. 
No. 118 (Ivi. 28). 
Purik&y& Setaka-m&tu danath. 
The gift of the mother of Bróshthaka, from Purika. 
No. 119 (lvi. 24). 
Purikáyá S&máya dånar. 
The gift of By&m4 from Purika. 
No. 120 (lvi. 25). 
Budharakhitáye dånarh bhichhuniye. 
The gift of the nun Buddharakshita. 
No. 121 (Ivi. 26). 
Bhutaye bhiohhuniye dánam, 
The gift of the nun Bhatà&. 
No. 122 (lvi. 27). 
AyarApikinakasa dånmi, 
The gift af the reverend Apikinaka,@ 
No. 123 (Ivi. 28). 
Saghilass dina sushi, 
-A rail, the gift of Sarhghila. 
9| Regarding the lows of tho aspiration, see Dr. Kuhn's Pa&k-Gremmoatth, p. 41, and compare Asajá for Asbáqhá 
(No. 9j, Virugake for Virtjhaka (No. 43); and Vitura for Vidhura (Mo, 86). 
pere Ampikinska in a Bhaji inseriptiqn ; Arch. Survey ef W. India, Vol. IV. p. 88, No. 3. 
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No. 124 (lvi. 29). 
Sagharakhitags mátápitung gjhÁy& dknam. 
The gift of Barhgharakshtta for the benefit of (Ais) mother and father. 
No. 125 (ivi. 80). 
Dhutasa suchi dino.® 
A rail, the gift of Dharta. 
No. 126 (lvi. 81). 
Yakhilaga guchi dina. 
A rail, the gift of Yakshila. 
No. 127 (1vi. 32). 
Mitass suchi dánarh, 
A rail, the gift of Mitra. 
No. 128 (lvi. 88), 
The gift of Rishirakshita. 
No. 129 (lvi. 84). 
Sirimass dánar. 
The gift of Brimat. 
No. 180 (Ivi. 85). 
Bhadata- Devasenasa donam.** 
The gift of the reverend Dóvasóna. 
No. 181 (lvi. 36). 
.. . . kaya bhichhuniya dina, 
The giftofthenun..... 
No. 182 (ivi. 87). 
N[am]d[i]nagurikaya Idadevíya dånar. 
The gift of Indradévé from Nandinagara.55 
No. 188 (lvi. 40). 
Jeihabhadrase d&narh. 
The gift of Jyéshthabhadra, 
No. 184 (lvi. 41). 
Aya-Jatasa Petekino suchi dánam. 
A rail, the gift of the reverend JAta, who is versed.in the Pitakas. 
No. 185 (Ivi 42). 
Budharazkhitasa rupakfrakess dånar. 
The gift of the sculptor Buddharakshita. 
No. 186 (lvi. 48). 
Bhadata-Samikase Therá&k[6]tiysse dinam. 
The gift of the reverend Syamaka from Sthsvirüküta. 
No, 137 (ivi. 44). 
Birisepada Isirakhitdys d&nar. 
Tho gift of Rishirakshità (from) Sirishapadra.% 


~ déma is used as a masculine | 

= The ó probably represents a dimmed (stseriis) pronunciation of the vowel 4. 

& A place of this name is mentioned in several 56101 inseriptions. 

A village called Hirkhspedraks is mentioned tn two inscriptions of the Gurjara dynasty; ants, Vol XIII. 
pp. दि and 86. Similar names are Simalipada (Bilmalpadra) in a Nik inscription (Arch. Survey of W. India, 
Vol, IV. p. 111) and Vafapedra, the modern Baroda (anis, Vol. XIL p. 1%, noto 88). 
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No. 188 (lvi. 45). 
Moragirimi% Gháfila-matu dinar. 
The gift of the mother of GhAtils, from Maytragiri. 
No. 139 (Ivi 47), 
Samidatdya dånar. 
The gift of Svamidatta. 
No. 140 (lvi. 48). 
Chulanass dina. 
The gift of Ohullang.* 
No. 141 (Ivi 49). 
Avisanasa dånar. 
The gift of Avjghanno.* 


[A]visanase dánam. 
The gift of Avishanna, 


No. 142 (ivi. 50). 


No. 148 (ivi. 51). 
Bathghamitasa bodhichakasa dans. 
The gift of a bádkiochakra by Sathghamitra. 

No. 144 (lvi. 52). 
Budherakhitasa PachanokAyikasa d&nai. 
The gift of Buddharakshita, who is versed in the five Nikdyas,7° 

No. 145 (vi. 53). 
Isirakhitasa™ suchi danath. 
A rail, the gift of Rishirakshita. 

No, 146 (lvi. 55). 
PhagudevAye bhichhuniye dånar. 
The gift of the nun Phalgudéva. 

No. 147 (lvi. 56). 
KodAya Yakhiyt dánarm. 
The gift of a YaksM by Kród4.71 

No. 148 (lvi. 57). 
Ghosáye dånar. 
The gift of Ghésha, 

No. 149 (lvi. 59). 
SeriyA putasa Bháranidevase dånar. 
The gift of Bharanidéva, the son of Sri. 

No, 150 (lvi. 60). 
MitadevAye dånar. 
The gift of Mitradéva. 

No. 151. 

Isknasa dins. 
The gift of Teana. 


' ™ Compare Kodi in a Kérlé inscription (Areh, Survey of W. India, Vol IV. p. 91, No, 16) and Koja in a Sop&rá 
inscription (Dr, Bh. Indraji’s Sopdrd end Padana, p. 18). The word dinar: governs both a subjective and an 
objective genitive, as in No. 148; soe Pigini, ii 8, 65. 

TS On the same rail as the identical inscription No, 112, but in more modern characters. 
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No. 152. 
Bo[dhigu]tasa dánam. 
The gift of Bódhigupta. 
No. 153.75 
25. Himavatei..... 
No. 154,78 


ES t tase [m]ika[sa dånar]. 
No. 155 (xxv. 4; lv. 94).7 

M[u]ga[pa]k[1]y [a] j[á]ta[ka]. 
The jdtaka (which treats) of the cooking of beans (P). 

No. 156 (xxvi. 7). 
Isis(irgiya jå jta[ka]. 
The jdtaka (which treats) of Ribyabyiiga. 

No. 157 (xxvi. 8; lv. 97). 
Yam bram[h]ano avayesi jatakam. 
The jétaka (entitled) “ yah bréhmand avádéni." 
No. 158 (xxvii. 11; liii. 11). 

Harthsa-jRtaka. 
The swan jdtaka, 

No. 189 (Ivi. 66). 
Tirami timigila-kuohhimha Vasuguto máchito Mahadevánarm.?* 

_-Vasugupta is resoued from the belly of the sea-monster (and brought) on shore by 
MahAdéva.” 

No. 160 (lvi. 19). 
1 [Ba]huhathika dsane 
2 [bhaga]vato Mahá&devasa. 
Tho seat of the blessed Mahadéva (under the banyan tres) Bahuhastika.® 


PRAKRIT AND SANSKRIT INDEX.’ 


Aboda (Arbuda) 5. Asada (AshighA) 9. 

Aohhart (Apsaras) 51 to 54. ásana 160. 

Agaraju (Angaradynt) 1, asavürika (abva’) 86. 

Ajakilaks (Adya®) 98. afha (artha) 124 

Ajatasata (hatra) 77. Atimuts (°mukta) 108. 

Alambus& (Alambush&) 54. avayesi (8rd pers. sing. aor. of vidayati) 157. 
&tevüsin (antà?) 97. Avisana (Avishanna) 141, 142. 
AnAdhapeqiks (Ankthapipqiks) 88. aya (Arye) 2, 28, 25, 26, 45, 67, 76, 98, 97, 114, 
Anuradha 85. 122, 134. 

anusåsati (१6860) 4. 

Apikinaka 122. Badhika (Bódhikàá P) 27. 

Arabaguta (Arhadgupta) 80. lvi. 8. Bahuhathika (Chastika) 61, 62, 160. 
arkmaks (åråmika) 63. bhadathta (bhadanta) 28, 66. 





T£ On rail 8, Plato xxxviii. No. 8; much injured, 

T5 On rail 12, Plate xxiv. No. 3. T$ On pillar 28, Plate xir. 

™ Nos. 155 to 160, the originals of which were not removed to Calcutta, are transonbed from Gener Cun- 
ningham's photographs and eye-oopios in his Stépa of Bharhut, 

T* Road Fromhi timahgila- kuckhimAA Vasuguig moohito Wahddenena, 

™ Bee the corresponding relief on Plate xxxtv. No. $, of the Stúpa of Bharkui, MahAdtva probably refers to 
the Mahisatta or B^dhisatta ; compare No. 160. 

V Beo p. 232, note 41. 

97 Arabio figures refer to the Noa. of the insoriptions, Roman figures to the Plates of tha Stápa of Bharhui, 
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bhadata (bhadanta) 69, 71, 76, 88, 90, 180, 186. | dana (dina) 108, 145. 
bhagavat 24, 30, 46, 57, 60, 64, 77, 78, 80, 81, | dina 2 ato. — Mase. 125. 


84, 98, 160. 
bhanaka (bhünska) 66, 88. 
bhá&naka (bhAnaka) 45, 76. 
Bharanideva (Bharantdéva) 149. 
bhåriyå (bhitryé) 23, 


bhichhuni (bhikshugt) 27, 31, 65, 101, 190, 


121, 181, 146. 
bhikhuni (bhikshunt) 29, 75, 81, 108. 
bhisaharaniya (from bisa-haraga) 17. 


Bhogavadhaniya (from Bhdgavardhans) 95. 
Bhojakataka (from Bhéjakata) lvi. 46. 


Bhojakatak (from Bhôjakata) 81. 
Bhuta (Bhátà) 121. 
Bhutaks (Bht*) 67. 


Bhutarakhita (Bhútaralebita) 23, 116, 
Bib[i]k[4]nadikufa (Bimbikünandi? P) 38, 


Btbikanadikats (BimbikAnandi°) 86. 
bidala (bigála) 7. 

bodha (०0009) 46, 

bodhi (bédhi) 24, 80, 64, 81, 84, 
bodhiohaka (bódhichakra) 143, 
Bo[dhigu]ts (Bédhigupta) 152. 
Bramhadeva (Brahmadéva) 87. 
bram[h Jana (brkhmaga) 157. 


Budharakhita (Buddharakshita) 90, 185, 144. 


Budharekhité (Buddharakshità) 120. 
Budhi (Buddhi) 88. 


cha 1. 

Chadá (Chandrf) 91. 

chakama (chankrama) 8, 68, 
Ch&kavüka (Ohakra?) 43. 
Chápadev& (९१९४५) 22. 

Chekulana (from Chi”) 64. 
Obenachhaka (P) liv. 70, 79. 
chetaya (chaitya) 11. 

ch[e]tiys (chaitya) 5. 

chha (shash) 49. 

Ohhadarntiya (from Shaddanta) 85. 
Ohikulaniya (from Chikulana) 88. 
Ohitupåda-sila (Ohitrótpáte-&ilá) 21, 
ohûdåmaha 78. 


Ohuda(htliká (from Ohudathtla) 29, 108, 104 


Ohula (Kshudra) 95. 
Ohulakoká (Kshudrakóká) 26. 
Ohulana ( from kshudra) 140. 


Dabhinika (from Dabhina P) 27, 
Dadanikama (Dagdanishkrama P) 8, 
dakhina (dakshina) 49, 


diyaka 88, 

deti (dadåti) 38, 

deva (dêva) 50. 

devaputa (dêvaputra) 80. lvi. 8. 
Devarakhita (Dêvarakshita) 115. 
devasabhá (déva?) 78. 

Devasena (Dévas4na) 130. 
devata (dévati) 47, 73. ly, 98, 
devatà (dévata) 26. 

devi (१७४१) 20. 

dhamachaka (dharmachakra) 57, 
Dhamagute (Dharmagupta) 85. 
Dhamarakhita (Dharmarnakshita) 41. 


[Dha]marakhita (Dharmarakebita) 107, 


Dha[m]maguta (Dharmagupta) 105. 
Dhanabhüti 1, Ivi. 54, 

dhitu (gen. of dubitfi) 27, 

Dhuta (Dhfirta) 125. 

Diganaga (Dinn&gá) 81. 
Dighatapasi (Dirghatapasvin) 4, 
disa (aco. of dif) 47 to 49. 

dohati (dógdhi) 18, 

dona (dina) 180. 


Erapata (Airívata) 59, 60. 


Gagi (Gárgf) 1. 

gahapeti (griha?) 83. 

gahuta (grihfta) 6. 
Ga[rh]dhakuti (Gandhakutt) 40. 
Gaibgita 44. 

Gháfila 188. 

Ghosá (Ghésha) 148. 
Gorakhite (Gérakshita) 25, 
Goti (Gauptt) 1. 


harga 158, 
Himavata (vat) 153, 


Idadeva (Indradéva) 117, 192. 
Idastla-guha (Indraéila-guh) 99. 
Tadna (16808) 119, 151. 

isi (rishi) 10, 

Lsidate (Rishidatta) 118. 

Taidina (Rishidatta) 45, 

Isipdlita (Rishi?) 76. 

Isirakhita (Rishirakshita) 128, 145. 
Isirakhità (Rishirakshité) 187. 
Isis[ithgiya] (from Risyasrihga) 156. 
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1 (jambt) 19. 
Janoke 20. 
Jàta 184. 
jeta <a, (187) 8, 6, 7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 86, 157. 
10४७-८७ 13, 82, 87, 72, 85, 109, 155, 166, 158. 
jatib 18. 

Jetevana (Jéta’) 88. 

Jetkabhadra (Jyéshtha’) 188. 


Kåkamdi (Kakandf) 101. 
Kakusadhs (Kakuteamdhs) 84. 
KdAmavachara 49. 

Ka/ih]dariki (Kaydartkt) 55. 
karhmathta (karmánta) 1. 

Kanaka 88. 

Ka-ahakafa 16, 67, 70. 1v. 96. 

karte 1. 

Kasapa (Kisyape) 64. 

katha (káshiha or kvatha P) 18. 

ket’ (nom. of krétri) 88. 
Kbeojatidukiya (from Kubjatinduka P) 28. 
Kinara (Kirhnara) 12. 

Koda (Kréda) 147. 

Ked[i]ya (४0१४७ P) 63. 

Kediyani (Kódyánt P) 28, 100. 
Kcnágamens (Kónkgamana) 80. 
Kosabeyeka (from Kauskmbf) liv. 58, 
Kcsala (Kbeala) 58, 

Kosa [ih] ba-kuti (Kaus&mba-kutf) 89. 
ko i (kt) 88, 

kushhi (kukshi) 159. 

Kujará (Kufijerk) 104, 

kukata (kukkuja) 7. 

Kaupira (Kuvéra) 92. 


laluvk (latvà) 109. 


Maghideviye (from Makhidéva) 8. 
Mahadeva (Mahádéva) 159, 
Mahadeva (Mahidéva) 160. 
Mahakoka (MahikSka) lv. 98. 
Mebamukhi (Mahd’) 27. 

Mahara 97. 

nmhisimiyiki (from mahat and simijika) 80. 
Mahidasens (Mahéndraséna) 102. 
Kabila 69. | 

mánsvaka (mánpa^) 87. 

zrátápituna (måtåpitrôh) 124. 
matu (gon. of matri) 105, 138. 
mËta (gen. of mátri) 118. 


miga (mriga) 10, 11, 87. 

Misak[e]si (Mifrakéit) 51. 

Mita (Mitra) 127. 

Mitedevá (Mitrad&vk) 150. 

m[o]chita (méchite) 159. 

Moragiri (Mayüra?) 81, 94, 96, 188. lv. 95. 
[247] १७ (Munda) 111. 

m[odge[pa]k(i]ya (from muäga-påka P) 155. 


Nadoda (Nadéda) 18, 19, 62. liv. 70, 79. 
Nadutara (Nandbttari) 110. 

niga 92. 

Niga (Nig) 65. 

Nigadeva Cdéva) 2. 

Nigadeva (१06४1) 108. 

Nigartjå (raja) 42, 60. 

[Na]garajé (१४1०) 59. 

Nigarakhitá (rakshita) lvi. 67. 

Nigasend (°s@na) 28. 

Nágilá 81. 

N[am]d[i]nagarik(4] (from Nandinagara) 182. 
Nisika lv. 87. 
fati (jfidtrt P) 9. 
navakemika 
nigama 16. 
nigodha (nyagródha) 63. 


m navakarman) 76, 


okramti (avakrinti) 98. 


Pachanekiyika (from Patichanikáya) 144. 
páda liv. 70, 79. 

Padumfvati (Padmávatf) 58. 

Painthaka 26, 

påsåda (pra?) 79. 

Pasenaji (Prasénajit) 58. 

Pitaliputa (putre) 28, 100, 102. 
pathame (prathama) 22. 

petisatbdhi (prati?) 80. 

pauta (pantra) L 


` pavata (parvata) 18, 19. 


Petakin (from Pitaks) 134. 

Phagudeva (Phalgudéva) 82. 

PhagudevA (Phalgudéva) 146. 

Punávasu (Punarvasu) 114. 

purathima (from purastát) 47. i 
Purik 88, 117 to 119, 

Pusa (Pushyu) 57. 

Pusà (Pushy&) 94. 

Pusadeva (Pushyadêvå) 105. 

puta (putre) 1, 149. ' 
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raja (rajye) 1. 

rájan 1, 20, 58. 

Revatimita (Révatfmitra) 22. 
rupakdrake (rüpa?) 185. 


sabhi 13. 

Sabhad[à] (Subhadrá) 52, 
sádika (á&taka or 6880४) 50. 
Saghamita (Saznghamitra) 64. 
Sagharakhita (Samgharakshita) 124. 
Saghila (Samghila) 123. 
sahasa (sahasra) 40. 
Sakamuni (BAkya°) 46. 
Sakatadevé (Sakatadéva) 100, 
sala (8419) 24. 

Bàm4 (57871) 119. 

samadaka (sammádaka) 11. 
Samaka (Byümaka) 71. 
Sámnks ('Syámaka) 97. 
Samaná ('Sramapt) 29. 
Samghamita (?mitra) 143, 
Samidataé (Svémidatta) 199. 
Samika (Syamaka) 70, 136. 
sammada 60. 

samthata (8७1४ ८1६७) 38. 

85888 [t]i (Misti) 80. 

sa[ ta ]pad&[na]] (éástrüpádána P) 90. . 
[sa]vata (sarnvrita P) 48, 
sechha (faiksha) 15. 
Belapuraka (from 'Bailapura) lv, 91. : 
Beri (Brt) 149. 

Setaka (Sréshthaka) 118. 
sigåla (arig&la) 9. 

sila (Sila) 1, 

Birime (Srimat) 129, 

Birimå (‘Srtmatt) 73 
Birisapada (Sirtshapadra) 187 
sisa (&ishya) 4 

sisa (Strahan P) 48 

Sivala (Sivala) 20. 

Somå (8071) 101. 


suchi (süohi) 107, 110, 114, 128, 125 to 127, 


184, 145. 
Sucluloma ('Buchilóma) 74, 
Sudasana (Sudaréana) 89. 
Sudbammé (Sudharma) 78. 
Sudhivasa (Suddha*) 47. 
Suga (Sunga) 1. 
Sujata (Sujata) 6. 
Suladha (Sulabdha) 36. 
Supfivasa (Suprávrisha P) 84, 
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susing (Ámafánz) 9, 
Susupéála (Bisu?) 63. 
Sutarhtika (from Bütrinta) 95. 


thabha (stambha) 22, 95, 35, 64, 66, 67, .69 to 
71, 75, 81, 88, 90, 94, 96, 97. 

thambha (stambha) 26, 37. 

Therák[0]tiya (from Sthaviriküfa) 136. 

Thupadása (Stápa?) 96. 

Tikotika (Trikótiks) 68. 

timigila (timimgila) 159. 

[tini] (trtpi) 48. 

tira (tira) 159. 

torapa (tóraga) 1. 

tura (tirya) 50. 


uda (udra) 14. 
[U]jhik& (Ujjhik&) 106. 
uperhna (utpanna) 1. 
utare (uttara) 48. 


Vàohhi (Vital) L 

vadate (vandat&) 60, 

Vàdhapåla (Vyadha’) lvi. 54. 

v&dhu (vadhú) 9. 

Valaka 66. 

vamdate (vandats) 77. 

Vasuguta (gupta) 159. 

Vedisa (Vaidisa) 22, 82, 85, 116. lv. 100. lvi. 1, 

Veduka (Vénnka) 18, 63. 

Vejayamta (Vaijayanta) 79. 

Vesebhu (Visvabhü) 24. 

Vij&dhara (Vidyà?) 56. 

Vijapi (Vijayin P) 56, 

Vipesin (Vipaéyin) 81. 

V[i]rudska (Viridhaka) 43. 

Visadeva (Visvadéva) 1 

Vitura-Punakiya (from Vidhur& and Pirnaks) 
86 

vokata (avakrinta) 80. 


Yakha (Yaksha) 34, 43, 44, 74, 92, 98. 
Yakhi (Yakshf) 91, 147. 

Yakhils (Yakshila) 196. 

Yakhini (Yakshipf) 89. 

yam (yat) 157. 

yavamajhakiya (from yavamadhyaka) 72. 
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THE INSORIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 

BY E. SENABT, MEMBRH DH L'INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.O.8., and revised by the Author. 
(Continued from page 210). 

PART II. 
MIXED SANSKRIT AND CLASSICAL SANSKRIT. 


It is in the monuments of the last Kshaharáta, Nahapána, and in those of the first 
Andhrabhrityas that we find the knot of the questions with which we are concerned. 
According to my opinion, these monuments are dated with certainty. Even for those who 
may not share my opinion, they are not one whit of less capital importance, A difference of 50 
or 120 years is, in this matter, of small consequence, and, at any rate, there can be no dispute 
abort one point, vis, that all these texts are to all intents and purposes contemporaneous. 
Nevertheless, from the point of view of language, they present characteristic differences. 


At Nasik, Karli, and Junnar, seven insoriptions* of tho reign of Nahapana have been 
brocght to notice. Not only do they all belong to.the same time, but also, with the exception 
of the last, they all emanate from the same person, Usavadite, son-in-law of Nahapána. Of 
thee» inscriptions, one, No. 5 at Nasik, appears at the first glance to be couched in grammatical 
Sanskrit, spelled according to classical rules. But, on closer examination, we observe more 
tham one irregularity, the transgression of certain rules of Samdhi, Prikjitixing methods of 
spelling, such as dod irisatndligéra’, lánadh, podhiyd, bhafárkdnátiya?, varshdratua, wtamabhadranh, 
&o- These irregularities, which are very rare at the commencement, multiply towards the end 
of zho inscription, Another (Nasik 6 A) is, on the other hand, entirely Prakyié in its termina- 
tiors ; homogeneous consonanta are not doubled ; r is retained after a consonant (kskairapa), but 
assimilated where it precedes (savana); it distinguishes three sibilante, bat, by the side of 
gata, wo read sala, and even panarasa for pafchadata; by the side of the ordinary assimila- 
tions of Prakyit, the group Aska is retained unchanged, and we find sétyaka equivalent to the 
Sanskrit naityakc. It is hardly otherwise with No. 7 of Nasik. It contains both bxéana and 
hasana, brántsu beside Ushavaddia,® kérshdpaga and kdAdpana, sata and data, all which doég not 
prevent its using the vowel ri in krita. 

In another inscription, No. 19 of Karli, pure Práükrit reigns supreme, except in the ortho- 
graphics brákmama and bAdryé. The fact is the more striking becanse the formula employed 
is the exact counterpart of the Sanskrit formula of the monument first referred to. The case 
is sho game at Nasik, in Nos. 5-9, save for the orthographies putra, kshatrapa, and kshahardia, 
by the side of DakAamitd (equivalent to Dahshamárá). Finally, m No. 11 of Junnar, the kska 
gives way to kh, which, nevertheless, does not prevent them from writing eméiya and not 
amacha, by the side of simi for svámi, and even of mafaps for mappa. I cannot dispense 
with again referring to No. 10 of Nasik which, although we are unable to fix its date with pre- 
cision, is undoubtedly contemporaneous. This time, the terminations, the genitive masculine 
in asya, have the appearance of Sanskrit; but we also find the genitive -varmana side by 
side with varmasya ; asa general rule the orthography is Sanskrit, but, nevertheless, we read in 
it gimkapakhé, ०४618 (= chaturth4), vishaudetdyd, gildnabhMsheja. This is the exact reverse of 
the preceding inscriptions, which write hskatrapa, and have the genitive in ase. 





thing. In the literature of the Northern Buddhista, it has 8 name. If is tho ‘ Gatha 
dialect.’ Nowadays, that this same modo of writing has been found not only in prose religious 


& Of. Arch. Burv. West. Ind. IV. pp. 99 and ff. m. Hoernle, Ind. Ant. 1865, pp. 37 and ff. 

i1 Uthasadáto itself could easily contain an instance of confusion between the sibilants. The % which is almost 
ocnstaht, does not appear to me to lend itself to tha transcription Bishabhadatts of Dr. Bühler. It is, unless I am 
mistaken, Ulsavadatta, which we should understand. 
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treatises, bui also ‘in lay works, and that we meet it in the texts of inscriptions, this 
terminology has become both inaccurate and inconvenient. I propose to substitute 
the term ‘ Mixed Sanskrit,’ a namo which will, I hope, be justified by the observations which 
follow. 

The same caves preserve the memary of the Andhrabhrityas who were contem- 
porary with or the immediate successors of Nshspána, — Gotamiputa Báiakapi and his 
descendants In general (Nasik, 11 A, 11 B, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 22; Karli, 20, 21; Kagbári, 
4, 14, 15) the inscriptions are couched in pure Prakyit, though not without certain 
inconsistencies in detail (sámi beside °sdmiyéhi, Nis. 11 A, 15); Pulumkyi (Nas. 18, beside 
Pulumdvi, Nas, 15, and Pulumét, Nis, 12, &o.). This moans that assimilation oocurs every- 
where, though the consonants sro never written double. This does not, however, prevent 
us from finding at Karli (No, 22), a donation of the reign of Visithtpnts Pulumfyi, which has 
siddhash, according to the classical method ; which, beside numerous genitives in asa, writes 
puttasya, sóvasakesya, vátkavasya, and, beside mithits, Mtasughasth(iay8. It thus unites in the 
same word forms which were already no longer found in the inscriptions of Piyadasi, and others 
which are still rare in the 2nd century of our era, to which epoch they belong! On the other 
hand, at Kanhéri (No. 11), & dedication of the reign of Vasishjhtputra Bdtakargi, the son- 
in-law of the Satrap Hudrad&man, is couched-in pure Sanskrit, save for one single irregularity : 
Sétakarnisya. 

Are these facts, I will not say isolated, but circumscribed in a narrow region P Quite the 
contrary. It is sufficient for conviction to cast the eye over the monuments of the Turnshka 
kings, Kanishks and his dynasty, monuments which sre either exactly contemporary with 
those to which we have just referred, or of very little earlier date. The inscription of Bn 
Vihar’ is dated the 11th year of Kanishks. It may be seid to be couched in Sanskrit, but ina ` 
Sanskrit seriously disfigured by spellings like bhichhusya, ethavi(m)sé, magadafasya, schkhake- 
fisya(’), yajhn, yafhpratithanam, &o. In the 18th year of the same reign, the stone 
of Manikytla,#, however. imperfectly we may understand it, allows us clearly to recognise, 
side by side with the retention of the three sibilants and of groups containing an r, s number 
of Pràkrit forms, suchas “budhisa, the termination a, makarajasa, véspatisa, chhatrapass, 60, 
Mathari possesses, from the year 28,9 a fragment of correct Sanskrit. So also for the time of 
Huvisbka. At Mathurá (Growse, 2, 11; Dowson, 1, 2, 5, 7) the language of the dedications is 
classical ; yet they present the genitive bAübskwsya, and the phrase arya (or Stasye) pirodyd. 
On the Wardak vase, in the year 51, appear forms ‘so much altered as thuvamhs (—5siiy4), 
bhagaé, ardgadachhinaé, to speak only of those which are certain. The date of the inscription of 
Taxila is not fixed with certainty, but I do not think that any one can consider it as more 
modern than those to which I have just referred; and the name Ohathardta, which I think I 
have identified at the end of the first line seems to assign it a place in about the same epoch, 
or in an epoch slightly earlier. Here, excepting the sibilants auda fow groups (chhatrapa 
bkratara, vardhita, sarva, saxkvatsara), everything is Prákrit, the genitive in asa, the assimila- 
tion in afha, takhabila, pratifhapita, &o, and mixed up with very debased forms such as thè 
locative samvatsarayé, and the dative puyat. i 


It ig necessary to complete this review, by noting that it is towards the end of the period of 
which we are treating, towards the year 75 or 80 of the Baka era, ४.०. 155 10160 A. D., that 
we find the first known inscription in perfectly correct Sanskrit, — the inscription of the 


Tho Bashkhali Manuscript, which bas been published by Dr. Hoernle. 

B. Arch, Surv. West. Ind. pp. 104 and ff. te Ateh, Surv. West. Ind. V. p. 78. : 

V! Hoernle, Ind, Ant. X. 821 and f. Paplit Bhagwanlal Indraji has submitted thi document to an independent 
revision (fad, Ant. 3883, p. 128), in which he has frequently come to conclusions different from those of Dr. Hoernle. 
Tn cases of divorgenoy, exoept in certain doubtful passages in which the truth appears to me to bo still undisocvered, 
I consider that it is Dr. Hoernle who is right. Ë : 

a Dowson, J. R. A. S. XX. p. 250. 
I ^ Growse, Ind, Ant. 1877, pp. 216 and ff. Dowson, J. R. 4. 8., N. B. V. 182 and ff. (after Cunningham). 
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Satrap king Rudradaman, st Girnar. The inscription of Jasdhan, dated 127, and 
consequently 50 years later, emanating from the grandson of Rudradámsn, only returns 
to the mistakes of Mixed Sanskrit in a fow details. 


What is precisely this Mixed Sanskrit P 


Various attempts have been made to explain its existence and its peculiarities. It has 
been held to be a dialect intermediate between the ancient period of Sanskrit and the more 
modərn period of the Prkkritš; — a sort of jargon created by ignorance or, if if is preferred, 
by incomplete knowledge on the part of the people, their ambition being incommeasurate with 
thei- powers, who wished to give themselves the honour of writing in the literary language, 
without possessing a sufficient acquaintance with if (Burnouf) ; — the special dialect of berds, 
who appear to have taken a middle course between the popular speech and the learned language, 
in order to make themselves intelligible, without too great derogation, to their audience 
(Rajéndralila Mitra). 


Neither of these explanstions, taken alone and in the exact meaning which was intended 
by iis author, can be reconciled with facts as they are known to us at tho present day. 


The conjecture of Burnonf was an excellent explanation, when he seemed to be dealing 
with only a few stanzas lost in a vast literature. We oan no longer dttribute to the pedantry 
of sn editor or of a clumsy scribe a language which is employed on a vast scale, and applied to 
roytl inscriptions, and we are unable to explain by a valgar ignorance a mixture, which rather 
appears to bear witness to an extensive acquaintance with the literary language. 

It is no more possible to represent, as a special postioal language, a dialect which is 
flueatly used in the inscriptions, and which is employed in lengthy prose works and even fi 
didactio treatises. 


As for seeing in Mixed Sanskrit the direct expression of the current language at a certain 
per.od of its development, the theory hardly deserves the trouble of refutation, A dialect so 
void of all stability, ab one moment closely resembling classical Sanskrit, and at another very 
diferent from it, a dialect which brings together, in complete confusion and in arbitrary 
proportions, phonetic phenomena which belong to most unequal degrees of linguistic develop- 
ment, could never be a faithful echo of the popular language at any epoch whatever. Mixed 
Sanskrit is, neither in its grammar nor in its phonetics, intermediato between Sanskrit 
and the Prakrits; it constitutes an incoherent mixture of forms purely Sanskrit and of 
forms purely Prakrit, which is an altogether different thing. 


Mixed Sanskyit has, moreover, a history. In the chronological series of monuments 
whch ít is represented, far from showing signs of gradually increasing phonetic decay, it 
continues to approach more and more nearly to classical orthography and to classical 
forms, In the inscriptions of Mathura, the remnants of Prákrit orthography are so rare, that 
the general appearance as a whole is that of pure Sanskrit. 


This observation comes to our assistance in answering the question which we have before 
us. It is not sufficient to know what Mixed Sanskrit is not We must determine what it is. 


Towards the end of the 2nd century, we find upon the monuments three dislects 
which, in their phonetic condition, appear to correspond to different ages of the physiological 
de-elopment of the language: Sanskrit, Mixed Sanskrit, and Prakrit. All three are 
destined in the future to continue concurrently in literature, Hero we find them used 
sice by side, at the same time, and at the same places. It is inadmissible to suppose that 
thcy represent contemporary states of the vulgar tongue; at most, that could be represented , 
ony by the most corrupted of the three. dialects, the Prákrit. As for Mixed Sanskrit, like 


9 Arch, Surv. West, Ind. "TIT. p. 138. © Hoernls, Ind, dnt, 1888, p. 82. 
This gradation becomes still more evident if, as we ought to do, we take as our point of departure the inscriptions 
of Piyadasi at Girnar and at Kapur di Giri. 
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regular Sanskrit itself, it cannot be anything other than a special literary language, or, 
more exactly, 8 special literary orthography, In itself, it is no more surprising to find side 
by side two literary idioms like Sanskfit and Mixed Sanskrit than to find the parallel use of 
the varions Prikrit dialects which were established for religions or poetic usage. From the 
facts proved for the time of Piyadasi, we are prepared to see a double orthographical current 
establish itself, one more near to the popular pronunciation, and the other approaching, and . 
tending to approach more and more nearly, etymological forms. In the hundred and fifty or 
two hundred years which separate our edicts from the most ancient monuments of Mixed 
Sanskrit properly so-called, these tendencies, which we have grasped in their rudimentary 
state, have had time to become accentuated, and to develop in the strict logical sequence of 
their principles. As it appears to us inthe most recent monuments, Mixed Sanskrit is so 
nearly the same as Sanskrit, that it seems impossible to separate the history of one 
dialect from that of the other. What is the relationship which unites the two P 


From the time when Sanskyit first appears, we find it in a definite form. Neither in 
grammar nor in its orthography do we find any feeling the way, any development, any progress. 
lt leaps ready armed from its cradle. As it was at the first day, so it has remained to the end. 
Mixed Sanskrit is altogether different. Unoertain in its orthographical methods, with- 
out any absolute system or stability, it appears to us, from Kapur di Girt to Mathura, 
progressing, in spite of many hositations, in spite of many minor inconsistencies, in one 
continuous general direction. At Kapur di Giri the language is entirely Pràkrit, but several 
consonantal groups are preserved without assimilation. In the inscription of Dhanabhüti at 
Mathuré,@ the terminations are Prákrit, but spellings like odtsipuira, raiwagriha approach the 
classical standard. At Suë Vihar, even the terminations take the learned spelling; asya and 
not asa; only a few irregularities connect the language with Pråkpit. In the caves we have 
meon that some inscriptions have side by side the genitive in asya and that in asa, These 
examples will suffice. 

Besides these characteristics, two important facta, which mark their true significance, 
deserve mention. 

In the north, tho first inscriptions written in Banskrit, or at least so nearly Sanskrit 
that they bear witness to its diffusion, are those of Mathura, and date from the reign of 

‘Kanishka. Shortly after this period we find no further examples of monumental Mixed 
Sanskrit. In the west, the son-in-law of Rudradaman inaugurates the use of Sanskrit 
with the inscription of Kanhéri; from the end of the second century, the use of Mixad 
Sanskrit in, in the west, banished from the insóriptions. In a word, the introduction of 
regular Sanskrit marks tho disuse of Mixed Sanskrit. That is the first fact. 

The second is of another nature, All texts in Mixed Sanskrit, both in the north and 
in the west, preserve uniformly one very characteristic peculiarity, which we have 
already noticed in the spelling of Piyadasi. They never write as double, identical or 
homogeneous consonants, which sre really doubles either by origin or by assimilation. 
This trait only disappeared at the precise moment when Mixed Sanskrit poased to bo 
used. In the north, the first inscriptions which double these consonants are those of Mathura, 
which are almost entirely couched in reguler Sanskrit... The practice was certainly a new one, 
for the other inscriptions of the reign of Kanishka, even those which, as at Suë Vihar, 
approach most nearly the learned orthography, do not adopt it, It is quite true that they are 


oo  —“ 
sd Bharhwi Bitpa, pl. LIIL 4. The transcription proposed by General Cunningham requires corrections. We should 
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engraved in the Aramman alphabet of the north-west, while the Indian alphabet is employed 
at Mathurá; but at Mathura itself, the inscription of Dhanabhüti, although written in Indian 
characters, does not observe the practice of doubling any more than they do. This neglect is, 
therefore, not the peculiarity of one particular mode of writing; it is a general fact down to a 
certain epoch, whioh, in the north is marked by the reign of Kanishka. On the west coast, 
tke first inscription in which we find the notation of double consonants is No. ll of Kaphéri 
(aroh. Surv. V. 85). It is one of the latest of the series, and is certainly not earlier than tho 
exd of the 2nd century. The doubling of consonanta, therefore, only makes its appearance 
at. the period in which the monuments testify that correct Sanskrit was becoming taken 
irto common use, and the parallel application, in the inscriptions of the time of 
Kanishka, of the ancient procedure, and of the new method, indicates that we have 
grasp ed the precise moment of the evolution. 


It is not difficult to come to a conclusion. 


Mixed Sanskrit is certainly not a direct copy of literary Sanskrit, attempted at an 
epoch when the latter had already been established in common use, The progressive march 
by which it gradually approximated classical forms as well as its feeling its way in matters of 
detail, would be, under this hypothesis, withoutany possible explanation. Its tendency towards 
an etymological and regulated orthography is everywhere visible. If it had had before its eyes a 
fixed, a definitive model, previously realized by writing and literary practice, it would from tho 
first have imitated it in all its particulars. It would not have waited three centuries before 
doubling its consonants in writing. As it constantly tended to go as close as possible to the 
crthographioal conditions, of which the learned Sanskrit is the completed perfect type, it would 
Fave gone right up to it. From the moment at which real Sanskyit appears, Mixed Sanskrit 
Cisappears, and this most naturally; for, in face of real Sanskrit, Mixed Sanskrit is without reason 
for existence, its efforts would be without honour, and its shortcomings without excuse. Far, 
therefore, from being able to pass for an imitation of pre-existing Sanskrit, Mixed Sanskrit 
proves, by its very existence, that Literary Sanskyit did not exist, I mean for current Use. 
he date on which the classical language appears in the monuments, coincides with that 
tt which the Mixed Sanskrit ceases to be employed, and marks very exactly the epoch 
et which the learned language took possession of that empire which was destined never 
to escape it. This conclusion is further strengthened by the fact that the current of this 
Ciffusion may, at least in one direction, be traced by the monuments. Regular Sanskrit can be 
considered as under process of establishment in the north-west towards the end of the first 
century of our era. The practice immediately began to spread towards the south. In the 
second half of the following century, the inscription of Rudradfiman presents to our notice, in 
Srjarkb, the first incontestable monument. It was the influence of the same sovereign which 
caused it to extend still farther, for in an inscription of his daughter it makes its first appear- 
ance in the dominions of the Andhrabhrityas. Until then these princes had only employed a 
Monumental Prikyit now and then affecting the appearance of Mixed Sanskrit. 

Althongh Mixed Sanskrit is not a direct imitation of a pre-existing Sanskrit, the olose 
»onnerion between the two terms is evident. But is, therefore, Mixed Sanskrit the source 
>f Classical Sanskrit? Is it Classical Sanskrit in course of formation? By no means, 
any more than the converse case is true. The reasons are peremptory. 


All the elements from which Sanskrit, in its classical form, has been built up, were 
pre-existing in the Vedic language. Its system of phonetica, which is that which gives it its 
special charaoter in comparison with the popular idioms, had long been fixed and analysed for 
the purpose of religious recitation, In order, therefore, to fix Sanskyit, there was no room for 
much feeling of the way. Bo far as there may have been any, it was certainly not of the kind 
we witness in Mixed Sanskrit. In fixing classical Sanskrit, a regular course would have been 
followed, instead of the constant alternate progress and retrogreasion which we find in the 
mixed variety. Wg do not find in it side by side the two-fold. reflexion, the learned and tho 
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popular, of the same forms. So also, the classical language, being derived directly from the 
learned and Vedio tradition could have made no delay in noting the duplication of consonants, 

It should not, however, be assumed that Literary Sanskrit must híve sprung at once from 
the schools into public life, The necessary grammatical elaboration, even the accommodation 
of the alphabet to ita needs, must have required a greater or less length of time, but the course 
of ita development was certainly not the same as that which the inscriptions allow us to see 
in the case of Mixed Sanskrit, with its inconsistencies, and its blunders. 

While Mixed Sanskrit is neither the reflected imitation nor the source of clasaical 
Sanskrit, it is, nevertheless, something of both. If Sanskrit had previously existed in oom- 
mon use, Mixed Sanskyit would never have existed at all; but at the same time, unless Sanskrit 
had been in existence to serve for ita type, the existence of Mixed Sanskrit would have been 
equally impossible. This paradox is not dificult to solve, if we place before us the very 
peculiar. conditions which have ruled the linguistic development of India, 

Sanskrit presents itself to our notice under an aspect caloulated to perplex the observer, 
Literary languages are usually vulgar tongues in ourrent use, whioh, being applied, at a mo- 
ment of high intellectual development, to works destined to endure as abiding national monn. 
menta, have been through the means of these works orystallised into a shape which becorhes the 
norm for future writers. Not so with Sanskrit. It does not issue directly from the popular 
idiom. It first appears at an epoch when the vulgar and general tongue had, for centuries, 
arrived at a much further advanced degree of phonetic and grammatical degeneration. It 
représente an archaic language preserved at first by oral tradition, and subsequently retouched by 
the labours of learned men. It is, ina manner, & literary language in the second degree, — 
& profane language, grafted on a more ancient religious one; or, to state the matter more 
accurately, it represents the reform of an earlier literary language. f 

The oral preservation of the Vedic hymns down to an epoch when the language in 
which they were composed had long ceased to be used by the people, is a cardinal point 
in the linguistic history of India, A caste had kept guard over the treasure of religious songs, 
Their importance for ritual assured their conservation to the most minute degree ; the neceasity 
of protecting their efficacy together with their material form gave rise to rules of pronunciation. 
Those gradually develuped into a phonetio system which was refined even to subtilty, and which 
prepared the way for the study of grammar properly so-called. The religious bearing of the 
hymns inspired the zeal necessary for assuring their oral transmission; and the fear of making 
the privilege common to all, maintained the oral tradition even down to an epoch when 
it would have been easy to substitute for it preservation by the art of writing. 

Whatever may have been the authority of this tradition, the knowledge of writing 
could not have failed to exercise a sensible action on the fature of the language, and this 
action was the more certain, because the attention already paid to the phonetic questions had 
the better prepared men’s intellecta for the application of writing and for the comprehension 
of the questions of grammar. . 

Being given this state of things and the introduction of go new and so powerful & factor, 
we have now to see how affairs actually occurred, and how, on the one hand Olaasiosl 
Sanskrit and on the other hand Mixed Sanskrit were developed. 

Sanskrit by its roots which dive deep into the language and the tradition of the Védas, 
by its regularity founded on earlier phonetio studies, by its most ordinary applications, 
is eesontially a Brohmanical language.” By the manner in which it was constituted 
and fixed, it is @ scholastic Ignguage, born and elaborated in restricted and exclusive 
surroundings, 
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It is quite otherwise with Mixed Sanakrit. Hvery application of it which is known to 
us, whether in monuments or in literature, is, without exception, Buddhistic. The 
irregularities and inconsistencies of its grammar and of ita orthography mark it with 
an evident character of spontanaity. It is not a dialect which has undergone alterations 
and after-touches, or which has bowed itself to those precise rules which denote the 
ides of a really literary language. 

From this two-fold point of view, therefore, the contrast between the two dialects is as 
marxed, aa, in other respects, their analogies are striking, and such hints are of considerable 
v&lre to us. 


There is little appearance of the every-day use of writing in India much before the time of 
AbdEa. The inscriptions of Aédka are certainly the moat ancient examples of the art which have 
hithərto been accessible to us. At this period we know of the existence of an archaic religious 
language preserved by a privileged caste in memorials, which are surrounded by & traditional 
reverence, and which, thongh it has never been written, has still been the object of a certain 
amount of culture. Fhe Brahmans, the exclusive depositaries, through the oral tradition, of a 
religions literature on which their authority was founded, have always shewn themselves little 
disposed to deprive themselves, by writing, of their monopoly. At that time their disposi- 
tion must have been the game. On the other hand, it is natural that the habitual study of the 
Vedio texts and the continuance of their religious avocations should have 160 them to preserve, 
or, in & measure, to evolve for their personal use an idiom akin to that of their traditions, and 
very superior, in its general aspect of preservation, to the contemporary dialects of the 
common people. The Buddhists must, on the contrary, have been anxious to avail them- 
selves of the art of writing to spread abroad their doctrines, The monuments of Piyadasi 
bear witness to this, and the vulgar tongnes were the necessary instrument of this propaganda. 


When people set themselves to the task of fixing, by writing, the current tongue, 
the religious language, and the experience gained in the efforts devoted to assuring its 
integrity, cannot fail to have exercised a certain amount of influence. This is exactly 
whst we find in the orthography of the edicta. This influence continued, and gained increased 
powar with time, and explains the continual progress with whioh, from Kapur di Giri to Sué 
Vihar, and from Suë Vihar to Mathura, the popular orthography comes nearer and nearer to 
learned accuracy. At the same time, the practice of writing exercised upon the culture of 
the religious language a reaction which was none the less certain because it was indirect. 
People might refuse to write it; but it was impossible that the uso of the alphabet should not 
have acted as a stimulus towards phonetic and grammatical studies. The attempts to fx 
the orthography of the vulgar tongue must have suggested and urged on the definitive 
fixation of the more learned language, the idea and general prototype of which must have 
long been dormant in the Brahmanical schools. The labour devoted to this must, in its 
turm, have extended its influence to the vulgar orthography. The Buddhista, as wo 
know, were reoruited from the Brdhmanicsl, as well as from the other castes, and they 
werp, to a certain degree, initiated into its learning. This explains how their ortho- 
graphy, in Mixed Sanskrit, continually tended to approach nearer and nearer that of 
correct Sanskrit. Tt followed it from afar, if not step by step, at least in its general direction. 
It vas, without-doubt, in this manner the Buddhists who unconsciously determined, partly 
the final constitution, and certainly the diffusion of Sanskrit. It was they who, little by 
little, introduced into wider circulation the habita of an orthography which was inspired by the 
laboars and practice of the sohoolmen. They followed on that track, though, it is true, with 
imperfections and shortcomings, By this slow and instinctive revelation, the secrets of the 
learned so to say, became public. All that remained for the Brahmans to do was to recover” 
their vantage ground on the strength of their superior technical knowledge, to take’ 
the initiative again by teaching their learned language in its correctness; arid to 

, develop its public use, both official and literary. Tt was thus that the diffusion of Sanskrit 
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found itself secured. It suppressed the use of Mixed Sanskrit, after having, nevertheless, been 
one of its principal factors. Before, however, the latter disappeared from ourrent use and from 
the monuments, it had already secured a future course for itself asa literary language. The 
very aspect of the Buddhist dialect “ of the GAthks," go nearly does it approach Olassical Sans- 
krit, proves that it was first settled at a period close to the definitive domination of the latter. 
In this respect, the traditioa which places the arrangement of the Canon of the Northern 
Buddhists in the time of Kanishka, agrees very well with the conclusions to which we have 
been led by epigraphy. Not, indeed, that we are to assume that all the works or fragmenta 
written in Mixed Sanskrit are necessarily so ancient as that; but that the fixing of this 
systerh of orthography and the application to literary use which assured it its survival, 
must be refarred to that epoch, which marks, together with the diffusion of classical Sanskrit 
into general ase, the hour in which Mixed Sanskrit, when on the eve of being absorbed into’ it, 
borrowed from it the largest proportion of learned elements. 


We thus seo how, under the common, but on the one hand direct and on the other 
indirect, influence of an ancient Teligious language, there was produced in parallel 
lines, and not without reciprocal reactions, the two-fold development of Olassical and 
of Mixed Sanskrit. Their final fusion, to the benefit of the classical language marks 
the hour of its definitive establishment,—of the commencement of an undisputed 
supremacy which yet endures, f 


Thus is explained the apparently paradorical formula within which we found ourselves 
shut up. The endless ohain ia broken. Mixed Sanskrit is, to speak exactly, neither a copy 
nor the source of regular Sanskrit, but is something of both. Classical Sanskrit, without 
enjoying a public and consecrated existence at the time when the early form of Mixed Sanskrit 
makes its appearance, nevertheless did exist in the close circle of the schools, in a stage of 
formation more or loss advanced. lt will be understood how the Vedio language could, 
without being written, exercise a profound action, and how the Br&hmags, in spite of their 
distaste for writing, were led to flx and to put into ciroulation that great instrument of literary 
production in India, Sanskrit, This profane language did not compromise the privilege 
belonging to their religious language, of which they still remained the jealous guardians 





MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES ON THE TRADITIONAL AND 
MYTHICAL MEN AND BEASTS OF THA 
- MALAGASTY. 

From the general appearance of the Malagasy, 
especially of the leading Hove tribe, and from 
their language, we can easily see that they are of 
Malay extraction. Theirnumerals, for instance, 
up to ten are identical; and it is a curious fact, 
that in the Malagasy language we find words 
from almost all of the many different dialects 
spoken in the Malay islands of the Archipelago. 
However, in their customs, folklore and 
religion the Malagasy have, I believe, but 
little in common with the Malays. I have 
never heard of any tradition among the natives of 
Madagascar as to their arrival in the island, and 
they are entirely unconscious of any relationship 
to the Malays.! 

"There is, however, 8 tradition of the arrival of 








1 They are not in any way & seafaring people, except 
the Bakolava tribe on the west coast, and this tribe 
is very much more akin to the Negro type than the 


Malay. 


the Hova tribe in the Provinoe of Imerina, in 
which are the Highlands they now occupy. These 


.poople say that their forefathers came from some- 


where unknown, and drove outa race of men called 
the Vazimba, which, they say, is now extinct, 
bat was a diminutive race, with the head small 
in proportion to the body. The phrase Vasimba 
loha (Vazimba-headed) ia still occasionally used 
to express anything, such as a nail, that had an 
unusually small head. But whether the tribe in 
question is extinct isa matter of doubt. A friend, 
when exploring an unknown part of western 
Madagascar, came across people of a distinctly 
negro type calling themselves Vasximbas,! and 
having, as aborigines, an hereditary right over the 
river traffic, albeit in subjection to the Betairiry 
tribe of the Bakalavas. They had not, however, 
as far as he noticed, anything peculiar in the for- 
mation of the cranium. I may add, while speak- 





3 Stanley, I think, mentions a tribe called Wazimbe 
in Central Africa, Some derive the name from the 
Swahili word wasimu, an ogre or madman, others from 


rim, in the grave. x 
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ing of the Betsiriry, that the same explorer saw 
one individual of a tribe of aboriginal dwarfs, 
who live in caves and are very shy, and speak a 
distinct language of their own; whereas all the 
other xibes in every part of Madagascar speak 
dialects of Malagasy. 

The Hovas greatly venerato the graves of the 
Vaxinmbas,snd imagine that the spirits of these 
peopl», whom their fathers drove out, exert 
great power over the living. There are many 
such graves close to the Capital, to which offer- 
ings are constantly taken, and it is considered a 
heinous sin to desecrate, in any way, the plaoos 
in which these spirits are supposed to dwell. 
The consequences oan only be averted by super- 
stitio1s rites entailing considerable trouble. The 
dwellng place of a spicit seems to be more or loss 
arbitrarily chosen: sometimes it is an old tomb, 
sometimes itis a running brook, or a marsh in 
whick the bararatra reed (Phragmites communis, 
Trin grows, sometimes it is a whole mountgin on 
which it is wicked even to burn the grass in the 
manrer customary with the Hovas. Oonse- 
quen-ly the touchy spirits are often unwittingly 
offended by some unfortunate stranger. Then 
agair cach, or almost each, spirit has his perti- 
cular likings and aversions. Some like mutton, 
others cannot endure tobacco and onions; while 
all Cislike pork. To make a wrong offering is 
quite enough to bring disease, if not death, to the 
offerder. Groat is the dread among the people of 
thosa spirits, and I remember a few young sceptics 
offering tobacco out of sheer bravado, to a spirit 
who disliked it, and so overwhelming was tho fear 
of ore of them, after he had committed the offence 
and ihe excitement had worn off, that he actually 
frightened himself into a serious illness. 

I must now pass on to a description of some of 
the nythicalanimals, First and most renowned 
is tke Bongomby. This word is used figuratively 
by the natives to moan lion-hearted, showing tho 
courage they suppose the animal to possess. It 
is said to be an animal somewhat resembling a 
horse, but with large, hanging ears, and a heavy 
mace: so large, in fact, are the cars that when the 
animal is running down hill they fall over its eyes 
and blind it. Hence the natives will tall you that 
in case you are pursued by a songomby your only 
chance is to run down hill! It is & most fero- 
eiocs animal, having a predilection for young 
children, and henoe many a poor little child is 
threatened with this awful beast, if it oversteps 
the patience of its parents. It is said to live in 
dares, but to be so wary that it is seldom seen and 
mover captured. When horses were first intro- 
duced the natives thought them to be a kind of 
songomoy caught by the white men; and when 


riding-in outlying districts, where & horse had 
never been seen, I hare often put a whole village 
to rout, for the sudden appearance of a white 
man, (never perhaps seen before, riding a 
songomby was enough to strike terror into the 
boldest. I remember quite well one poor woman 
stealing back after a general stampede caused by 
myself to save her child, when my men stopped 
her and quieted her fears. After confidence was 
restored she confessed to having thougñt we, 
should want a baby or two to feed the horse 
with. It often took one hour or more to gain 
the people's confidence. f 

Next to the songomby is tho Fananim-pito- 
loha, the Hvdra with seven heads. This is 
not an awe-mspiring reptile, as one might easily 
imagino; far from it, ib is respected and venerated. 
It has its origin in man, and the spirit of the 
person from whom it springs is embodied in it. 
As s rule it springs from the entrails of the dead, 
Among the Betsileo tribe living to the South of 
the Hova Provinoe of Imerina, it is said to bea 
common custom to take & portion of the entrails of 
a dead relation and. place them near a running 
stream or pond, in order that a fananim may be 

and an embodiment of the spirit effect- 

ed. If such should happen the hydra proceeds to 
the village, and those of the inhabitants, who have 
lost a relative, sak ib who it is, by repeating the 
names of the departed. Should the fananim 
wave its head sideways ik is not the person 
named, but should it nod, there is a g- g$ rejoicing 
among the relations of the person named, and 
offerings are given daily toit. The appearance 
of the fananim is variously described, but the 
most authentic accounts state it to be striped, and 
of a dull brown colour, with seven heads. When 
it has reached maturity horns grow on each head. 

There are many-curious fables about this hydra. 
Here is one. Onoe upon & time one attacked a 
bull, but the seven horns being broken, for it 
buted and did not bite as ond might suppose, it 
was despatched by the bull This took place nesr 
a village, and next day the fananim had swollen 
to such an extent, that it was like a mountain 
overshadowing the houses, so that the inhabitants 
had to flee the place during its putrefaction. 
Sometimes we are told they grow so large that 
they can span a mountain ab its base, but as soon 
as the tail overlaps their heads they bite off the 
extra piece, and, fixing the stump firmly in the 
earth, rear themselves up on it and shoot into 
heaven | 

(au assured that the reason so few are seen 
with seven heads at the present day is that they 
are all young, and that ib takes many years 
before they gain their full complement. 
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Another mythical animal is tho tokan-dia,? 
the single step. This is & large white.animal 
with one leg in the middle of its body and one in 
its chest, and although only gifted with these 
two legs, it travels at the most extraordinary 
speed. It oats men, and is, but seldom, H ever, 
seen now | 

Then there is the most mneanny of all the 
fabulous beings, the kinoly. It is a supposed 
resurrection of the body after pertial decom- 
Position. Should s tomb — the natives always 
bury in large vaults in Imerina and Betsileo — 
be opened as soon as the bowels and skin ofa 
corpse have become putrid, the corpeo is said to 
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run away. Its eyes become red like fire, and its 
nails long as talons. It loses all likeness to the 
living, except its human form. Ih is harmless from 
want of strength, only prowling about and stealing 
such food as it can lay its hands on. This is 
a Betaileo superstition, and it is said that some 
people leave their tombs open, so as to allow their 
relatives the chance of becoming kimolies. 

Such are the chief myths among the natives 
of Madagascar. I havo heard also of a few others 
of unicorns and mermen, whose distinctive feature 
is, curiously, their long hair, and of a hairy tribe 
af dwarfs that live in tress. 

C. P. Conr. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPERSTITIONS IN MADRAS. 


It is a saperstitious belief in Southern India that 
we should not edt at evening twilight, as it 
is said that the Asuras of the infernal regions 
wander over this world at that time, and when 
food is served they will come in and pdrtake of it, 
leaving for us mortals only the remainder of 
what they have eaten. 


If a person dies 1n the house on an unpropi- 
tious day, the house is shut up for six months 
continuously. After the expiratiom of this period, 
the usual ceremonies for cleansing the house 
must be performed, and then it becomes habitable. 


Don't shave during July, August, (Adi); 
Beptember, October, (Puratidsi); December, 
January (Margashi); Vebruary, March (Mási); 
Sunday, Tuesday or Beturday. 


If you anoint your body with ofl or bathe 
in hot water on Sunday you will get heart 
disease, on Monday health, on Tuesday death, 
on Wednesday gain, on Thursday loss of a child, 
on Friday loss of money, on Saturday increase 


f š 
Minas K. SRIKXANTALIYAR. 
Ootacamand. 


EUPHEMISMS IN BENGAL. 


In oolloquial Bengali euphemisms are 
common with a view to avoiding the use of 
expressions of unpleasant import. Such eu- 





2 I have often wondered if this is the last tradition 
of the huge extinct bird of Madagascar, apyornis masi- 
mus. 

3 Bee Phayre, Hist. of Burma, p. 150 ff. 

4 [Phayre, History af Burma, loo, cit., saya in effect 
that Alompra was originally a “ hunter captain,” who, 
on suoceeding against the Talsings, claimed royal des- 


phemisms hare generally arisen from an under- 
current of superstition that it is unlucky to use 
unpleasant expressions, a belief which has univer- 
sally prevailed at all times, Bg., the expression 
‘as? on taking lesre means ‘læ me go,’ and is 
never understood in its real sense of ‘let me 
come,’ The reply is invariably ‘eső, or politely 
‘asks’ which means ‘you may go, while their 
real senec is ‘ you may come.’ 
GAvRDAS Brsacx. 
Calontta. - 


—— n 
OBIGIN OF ALOMPRA. 


The story that Alompra (Alanngp'ayl) was a 
hunter, as stated by most European historians of 
Burma? is & pure myth. He belonged to a res- 
pectable well-to-do family, and toa class, whieh 
would be called the landed gentry in England. 

The very fact af his being ablo, in a short time. 
to rally round himself a large following, and of 
his possessing the respect and confidence of his 
adherents, proves the unsubstantial basis of the 
story. For m Burma, from time immemorial, 
the hunter and the fisherman has always been 
looked down on, and treated as an outcast, beyond 
the pale of refined society. Had Alompra been a 
hunter‘ his assumption of leadership would not 
have heen tolerated by his followers. 

Taw Sxrx Ko. 





cent. There were many instances of sham ' princes’ 
amongst dacolt leaders (bs) from 1885 to 1900 against.the 
English. One was whilom a schoolmaster of the Educos- 
tonal Department in Lower Burma. There is in fact 
much to be said both for Phayre’s view and for Taw 
Sein Ko’s. No doubt future search will sotilo the 
point.—Ep,] 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION. 


The system of transliteration followed in this Journal for Sanskrit and Kanaress, (and, for the 
sake ef uniformity, submitted for adoption, as far as possible, in the case of other languages), — except 
in reepect of modern Hindu personal names, in which absolute purism is undesirable, and in respect 
cf a few Anglicised corruptions of names of places, sanctioned by long usage, — ia this :— 





Bonskyit. Kanarese. Transliteration, Sanskrit. Kanarese Transliteration. 
* e & w a ja 
सा e å a m jha 
T | i * ca ila 
t es t r & fa 
ड 60 u = x tha 
* ow ñ +£ a da 
* sb fi x d dha 
* sbs n ण्‌ e na 
x > lri m z ta 
s= ë 
7 ° ë ë 3 a 
x ° ai M 5 da 
— e 9 li y abe 
dr L ó W S- e 
at By nu T 3 pa 

Visatga Fisarga h - š pis 
Jihveméltya, or old T ° ha 
Vicarga before <l — h भ द bha 
and Ww म = ms 
Upadhmdatya, or a «b ye 
old Visarga be- £ — h " v Ta 
fors प्‌ and कू j a "m ra 
Anndra Annsvdra T 
Anurdsikd = ih 5 d In 
क y kn = M ls 
5 D kha = eo Ja 
ग x gn T g va 
a $ gba g Y fe, 
F 8) ta q = sha 
v t cha = < 80 
J द chha g uw - ha 


A single hyphen is usod to separato words in composition, as far as Mum desirable to divide 
them. It will nany bo seon where the single hyphen is only used in the o may the i 
of a line, as divi in the original Text, to indicate that the word runs on mto next line; 
intermediate divisions, rendered unavoidable here and there by printing necessities, are made only 
where absolutely necessary for neatnees in the arrangement of the Texts. 

A double hyphen UMEN words in a sentence, which in ene original are written as 
one vord, being joined de pru by the euphonio rules of sas.dhi. Where this double hyphen is used, 
it is to be understood that a final consonant, and the following initial vowel or consonant-and-vowel, 
are im the original expressed by one complex sign. Where it is not used, it is to be understood of the 
ara dae d of tho original, that, according to the stage of the alphabet, the final consonant either 
has the modified broken form, which, in the oldest oer dr bed cesi np perc a rai 
consenant with no vowel attached to it, or has the inct sign of the virdma attached to it; and 
that zhe following initial vowel or consonant has its full क In क th ino ped 
texts, the double hyphen is prm unnecessary; except w. there is the sa i o ap <q 
initicl vowels. Bul in the Fain of epigraphioal records, the use of e rien is una 
for tae purpose of indicating exactly the palwographioal standard of the original s. 

The avagraha, or sign which indicates the elision of an initial a, is but rarely to be met with 
in inscriptions. Whero it does ooonr, it is most conveniently represented by its own Dévan&gart sign. 

80 also practioe has shewn that it is more convenient to use the ordinary Dévandgart marks of 
punetuation than to substitute the English signs for them. 

Drdinary brackets are used for corrections and doubtful points ; and square brackets, for 
letio-s which are much damaged and nearly ill le in the original, or which, being wholly illegible, can 
be supplied with certainty. An asterisk hed to letters or marks of punctuation In square 
braoxets, indicates that those letters or marks of punctuation were omitted altogether in the original. 
As a rule, it is more convenient to use the brackets than to have recourse to footnotes; as the points 
to waich attention is to be drawn attract notice far more readily. But notes are niron instead, when 
thors would be so many brackets, close together, as to encumber the text and render it inconvenient 
to read. When any letters in the original are wholly illegible and cannot be supplied, they are 
represented, in metrical Passages, bythe sign for a long or a short syllable, as the case may be; and 
in prose passages, by points, at the rate, usually, of two for each abshara or syllable. 
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BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, O.LE.; GOTTINGEK. 





T HE plate containing this inscription — so for as I know, the first Sanskrit inscription that 

[ was over brought to the notice of European scholars — was found about 1780 by Colonel 
Watson? at Mungir, the chief town of the Mungir District of the Bengal Provinoe, on the 
south benk of the Ganges. The inscription was translated by Oharles Wilkins in 1781, and his 
translation was published, with a few notes by Sir W. Jones and a lithographed facsimile? (but 
without a transcript) of the original text, in 1788, in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. pp. 123-130 
and 142, The plate having been lost, I now venture to edit the insoription from the published 
lishograph, which, with aH its defects, is by no means 80 valueless as may appear to be the case, 
ai firat sight. 

The plate wes a single one. Judging from the lithograph, it was surmounted by an 
ornament, fixed on the upper part, and advanced some distance on the plate so as to occasion 
n break in the upper lines. As in the case e.g. of the Dintjpor plate of Mabhtpiáladéva, this 
ornament in all probability contained a seal, across which were engraved the words ért-Dévapd- 
ladépasya which in the lithograph are put at the top. The plate itself contained 52 lines of 
w iting, 86 of which were on the front and 16 on the baok of the plate. The writing was well 
preserved throughout, Tho characters clearly were of the same type ea those of the Bud&l 
pillar inscription and of the Din&jpur plate, Thus, to mention a characteristic feature of this 
alshabet, there can be no doubt that the letter r, preceding another consonant, was ordinarily 
denoted by a short line, sideways attached to the right side of the akshara of which r forms part. 
B: the lithographer this short line has been altogether overlooked, and accordingly tho letter 
r -s omitted in the lithograph about twenty-five times. Similarly, the peculiar way in which 
mədial d, 4, at, ó and aw were written in the original plate, has often caused the engraver of 
the lithograph to omit the signa for the medial 4 and £, and to put d, £ and 6 in the place of 
Z at and at. The sign of the avagraha was exceptionally employed in the original in miritd 
S thavd, in line 16, and 5 kikehitpragrdhyé, in lino 40. The language is Sanskrit. Excepting 
tha introductory dih svestt, the inscription is in verse down to the commencement of line 
24. Lines 24-46, containing the formal part of the grant, are in prose; they are followed, in lines 
46-50, by four of the customary benedictive and imprecatory verses ; aud the inscription closes 
with another verse, in linos 50-52, which gives the name of the détaka of this grant. The 
ineoription was written and engraved with great oare, and in regard to orthography I need 
on:y state here that 6 throughout is denoted by the sign for v, and that instead of anusvdra 
the guttural nasal has been em ployed in the word [va* ]Ría, in line 50. 


In writing out my text, I have not considered it necessary to record all the very numerous 
minor errors and omissions of the lithograph. The only passages about which I am at all 
doubtful, and in which the rediscovery of the plate may prove me to have gone wrong, are the 
words supinayindi, in lino 5, rdjakultya-samasia-, in line 40, and Aara-Airany-, in line 45. For 
the rest, my text will, I trust, speak for itself, 


The inscription is one of the devout worshipper of Sugata, or Buddha, the Paramésvera, 
Faramabhaffáraka and Mahdréjfdhirdja, the illustrious Dévapéladéva, who meditated on the 
feet of the devout worshipper of Sugata, the Paraméfvara, Paramabha{fdraka and Mahárdjddhi- 





1 Bee Asiatic Researches, V ol. I. p. 183, 

3 The statement of the lata Dr. Bajéndralél Mitra (Indo-Aryans, Vol. II. p. 319), thas the translation was 
published without eny facsimile, is of oo urse incorrect, 

8 In the Hthograph It is often quite impossible to distinguish between p, m, and y, or even s. D is engraved 
instead of x, or m, or y, or v; dd instead of s; md instead of wi, or ndà, or mu; bh insbead of s, yy instead of 
chy, or dy, or sy | z instead of ch, or n, or r, q» rth, Tho signs of the original for ksh und Š ars drawn quite 
wroagly. And the signa of añnusrára and wiscrga, and those of the subsorips w, ri, and r, are often omitted. But 
H in one great advantage that the Hthograph was prepared by an artist who did not understand the language of 


the original. 
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rája, the illustrious Dharmapéladéva (lines 28-29). After the words óm svastt and & verse in 
honour of both Buddha and the ruling king, it gives (in lines 4-24), in thirteen versos of whioh 
a full translation will be given below, the genealogy of Dóvapáladóva. All we learn from 
this part of the inscription is, that Dévaptla was the son and successor of the king Dharma- 
pala and his wife Ranpn&dóvi, who was a daughter of the illustrious Parabala of the Rashtra- 
kita family; and that Dharmapåla again was the gon and successor of the king Gópéla. 
Dévapále, as well as his father and grandfather, are eulogised as very powerful monarchs, who 
each of them are ropresented as having conquered almost the whole of India. I have 
already had occasion to state* that in later inscriptions of the same dynasty Dévapdla is 
described as the brother's son of Dharmapala, and that I would identify his father-in-law 
Parebala with the Ráshtraküta Góvinda HI, also called Srivallabha (or 'Srfbellaha), eto. ; 
but I must add here that my chief reason for proposing this identification is the circumstance 
that we know Góvinda III to have ruled at the beginning of the 9th century A. D., and that 
this would be about the time when Dharmapala’s father GÓpála may be supposed to have 
lived. 


The wording of the formal part of the grant (lines 24-46) is much the same as in the three 
other known copper-plate grants of the so-called Pala kings. As regards the object of the 
grant, Dévapéladéva, from his camp at Mudgagiri on the Ganges, informs his officials and 
the people concerned that he has given the village of Méshika, which was in the Krimila 
tishaya of the Brinagara bAukti, to the bkafja Vibékardtamifra, a son of tho bAaf{a Srtvariha- 
rata and son's gon of the bÀat/a Visvarta, of the Aupamanyava géira and AévalAyans sdkhd; 
and he orders the people to make over to the donee whatever may be due to him in accordance 
with this donation. Among the numerous officials, enumerated in this part of the grant, two 
ocour who are not mentioned in the other Pala grants, the pramdtri and sarabhaaga (in line 82). 
I am unable to explain these terms, aud can only state that the same officials are mentioned, 
under the names of pranétdra (or perhaps mahérdjaprain diára) and éarabhadga, in line 11 of the 
Pandukéévar grant of Lalitasiradéva, published in the Proceedings, Bengal As. Soo., 1877, p. 73; 
and that we find pramdin in Eptgraphia Indica, Vol. I. p. 88, 1. 49, p. 115, L 82; premdtdra, 
ib. p. 72, 1. 9; and mahdpramdidra, ib. p. 73, 1. 17. 


The formal part of the grant closes (in line 46) with the date, the 21st day of the month 
Margasira of the year 33. Lines 46-50 contain, as already stated, four of the usual benediotive 
and imprecatory verses. And these are followed (in lines 50-52) by another verse which will 
he translated below, according to which the king had appointed, as dataka of this grant, his 
own son, the Yuvardja, the illustrious RAjyapála. The year 88 of the date must of course be 
referred to the king's reign, which I agree with Sir A. Cunningham in assigning to about the 
end of the 9th century A. D. 


Of the localities mentioned in this inscription Mudgagiri and Srinagara have already by 
Sir Oharles Wilkins been: identified with the modern Mungir and Patna respectively. The 


Krimlla vishaya and the village of Méshika I am unable to identify. 


TEXT.’ 

First Side. 
1 Oi’ svasti | Siddhdrthasya? pará|rtha]-susthira- 
2 matéh sanmirgam=abhyasyatae-siddhis-siddhim=a- 


8 nuttardm=bhagavates=tasya prajAsu Kkriykt | yasetraidhdtuks-sat(t*]va-siddhi-padavir= 
atyugra-viry-0day&Rjejitvà  nirvriti- 

4 meisasáda sugata) —sarvvártha-bhümfívarah || Seubhigyan"=dadhadeatulam — ériyase 
sapamya Gdpalah  petireabhavadevasu- 





* Bee abore, p. 90. A ` 5 From the lithograph in Asiatic Researches, Vol. L p. 188. 
§ Expressed by a symbol. 1 Metre, Biidůlavikri}ita, ® Moire, Praharahipt, 


e 
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Š ndharéyàh | dyishtant8 (suvingyinkih]* surkjti yasmifeéraddh@ydh Prithu-Sagar- 
à[dayb]-pym-abhüvan i  Vijitya!? yéneA  jaladhárevasundha- 

6 rim viméchitA ^ mógha-perigrahà iti | savishpameudváshpa-vilbohanfnepuuare 
vvanésho va(ba)ndhindadyi[éujrommatadgajah ú — Cha-!t 

7 latsvennantésho va(ba)léahu — yasya —vi$vambharlyá nivchitah ^ rejÜbhih | pàda- 

. praohárs-kshamameantariksham!*evihahgamánit —suohirameva(be)bhüva || 

8 "Bástrhrthal*-bhàji chalatté-nuédsyalé varnnan=pratishthapayata  sva-dügrmmé | árt- 
Dharmmapáléna suténa sÓebhütesvarga-sthitánkmean[inal 

9 pitztpam ॥ Aohalairlziva  jaügamaireyadiyaireviohaladbhired viradail) kadarthyamáu& | 
nirupeplavameamva(mba)ram  prapédà áa- 

10 ragam  régu-nibhóng —bhüta-dhàtrf ıı K4dáré!Ó — yidhin-0payukta-payasih — Gaügá- 
samát-üàmvu(mbu)dhau  Gókargp-Adishu | cheápysanu- 

1l shjhitevatái — tirthóshu — dharmmyáb kriyâh | bhfitytodm — sukhnmeóva yasya 
sakalneuddhyitya dushtdnsimfn!”?  lókineei- 








13 dhayatóenushahga-janità —siddhib — pa&retreapyeabhüt || ^ Tairetairedigvijay-Avasünn- 
samayé sampréshitn&meparaih sa- 
13 tkaraireapantya khédameakhilam svith — sváhegatánih — bhuvam | krityam= 


bhivayatdh yadiyam=uchitam prlty& nripkn&m=<=abhút=s6- 

14 tkantham  hyidayah  divaé—ohyutavstárh jAtismaripimeiva H Srt!®-Parave(ba)lasya 
duhituh kshitipatink Réshtraktta-tilakesya | 

15 Rannadévyah phÀgir=jagrihá grihamSdhin& têna ||  Dhpite-tanur?»iyam Lakshmth 
sákshitekshitirenu bartrint kimeevani-patéh 

16 Ltrttiremürtà — sthasvà  grihadévatà | iti — vidadhatt &uohy-Rchürà ^ vitarkavatll) 
praji(hb]9  prakpiti-gurubhirey& Snddhintam gunai 

17 reakarddeadhsh | ‘Slaghya” pativrateleau muktd-ratneth — samudra-uktireiva | 
íri-Dóvapàladóvarh  presanna-vaktram sutam=asüta |! 

18 Nirmmal$Ü . ma&nasi  váchi sathyatah  káya-karmmagi cha yah sthitah fuohan | 
rijy&meipe  nirupaplavar —piturevó(bÓ)dhisat(i*]va iva 

19 saugatai padam || Bhrimyadbhir™evijaya-kraména  karibhi[h svá]mMeÓva  Vindhy- 
Átavimeuddkma-plavamAna-vishpa-payasÓ  drish(b punareviá(bá&)ndha- 

20 vihi Kamvó(mbó)jehu cha yasya víji-yuvabhiredhvast-Anyaráj-aujasÓ héshd-misrita- 
hári-háehita-ravh  kántàé-ohira vfkeshitdh I! 

21 Yah parvvam=Va(ba)lind kritab - kpita-yugó — y6neAgamadeBhárgavasetrótyüi pra- 
heteh  priya-preneyihà Karnjéne yd dvdparé | vichchhinnah kali- 

22 nk 'Bakadvishi gat kiltns lókintarat yéna tyiga-pathah sa êva hi pnnar= 
vispashtameunmtlitah n Å% Gahg-Agama-mahitå- 

28 beaapatna-fûnyim=À aB[tOh]% prathite-Daéisyakétu-kirtith | urvim=å Varunsg-nikë- 
[ta]nÁch-Vohs sindhóreà Lakshmt-kulabhavandch=cha yd 

24 vu(bu)bhéja t| Sa khalu BhAgtrath!-patha-pravarttamins-nindvidhe-nauvajaks-sampa- 
dite-s&tu va(be)ndha-[ni |hita Áaila-Kikhara-sré- 

25  pivibhramén = niratiíaya - ghana - ghan&ghana - 219६4 (18) - Áyàmkyamána - visarolakshmt - 
semáravdha(bdha)-santata -jaladasamsya-ea- 





2 Whai the lithograph actually has, is sadinatindsh; but the second akskara, di, is very oddly shaped. The 
Engl sh translation has‘ by comparison of the learned.’ 


™ Metre, Varhéastha. 11 Metre, UpajatL 13 Read ?bekath. 
D Notre, Indravafré. 14 The lithograph apparently has *sy4. 

1 Motre, Aupachchhandasike. 16 Motre, B&cdülavikr!]ita ; and of the next verse. 
T Road (mámild.* B Metre, Arya. 1° Metre, Harint. 

*- The lithograph omits the visarga, — *! Metro, AryA. ™ Moire, Rathbddhata, 


x Mos, Strdtlavikriitte | and of the next verse. 

® In the lithograph there is no visarga, and the syllable, here read svd, looks rather like prá or mrt. 
~ Metre, Ratthiddhata ™ The lithograph apparently has sf(w (or bAdtu). 
* The lithograph has niksndokoha (or vikéndchoha). 
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98 ndéhht I% udichtn-Andka-narapeti-prabh pitik it-4 pramóya-haya-vühini-khare-khur-Ótkh&tn- . ° 
dhült-dhüsarita-di- 
27 gantardlas 1” paramMvara-ebvt-samiyAt-Aéseba-Jamva(mbu)dvipe-bhdpala-pAdAte-bhara- 
namad-avanóh I% ért-Mudgagiri-camdvé- T 
98 sita-érimaj-jayaskandhfvirdt ^ peramasengate- paramêávara - paramabhattirnka - mahâråjà - 
dhirája-&r1- Dharmapá&ladóva- e x. 
29 pådinudhyåtah paramasaugetah — param&Svara[b]!! paramabhai(árakó mahfrdjidhi- 
råjak frimin=Dévapaladéva[h}!  kufali 
80 Brinagara-bhuktau Krimilâvishay- Antahpåti - syasamva(mba)ddhåviohohhinns -talópéta - 
MéshikAgrims samupagatd- 
81 n sarvvainséva rünske4  rijaputra| amitye-| mahAkérttAkritika-) mahddandanfyaka-| 
mahápratfhires-| mahåså- 
89 manta mahAdanhsddhestdhavika- meahAkumirimitya-| pramityi-t ‘sarabbaiga-| 
rüjasihintya-| uparika-| daéa- 
88 pertdhike+  ochgurdddharayike-| dAndika-| — dàpdapféika-| 4aulkika-| — gaulmika-i 
[k»h8]trapa4 prAntapale4 kOttapAla-[1] 
84 khandars[ksha]-| taddyuktaka4 — viniyuktaka-l ‘hasty-aév-deh tra-va(ba)la-vyApritaka-(1] 
kiitra-vo[de|vi-g-mahishy-sj-Avik-Adhyakshe-| dütapraishagi- I 
35 kai gamigamikai abbitvaramipa-| vishayapeti| tarapati4 terike| Gauda-MAlava- 
Ehafa-Hügs-Kulika- Karppáta- औ [ t&-ch& ]ta-bhafa- हि 
86 e@vak-ddin anyfthtéechAkirttitin sva-pAdapadm-bpajtvinah prafivisinagmoha vra(bra)hmay- 
dttardn mahattara-kujnmvi(mbi)-purÓga-méd-à- °“ 
Second Side. , 
97 ndhraka™-chandila-paryantin [sa]m&jü&paysti [1*] Viditamen- 
88 stu bhnavatim yath=dperilikhita-Méshikagrimah sya-at-  . ' 
39 mátripa-yüti-góchara-paryanteb satalah sbddétah skmramadhúükab  sajalasthalah 
samatayah satrinab sóparikara). sadasd- ; . 
40 parådhah sachaursddbaranah peribyita-sarvvapidah 19 .&ohftabhnte-pravééé — ski- 
fohitpragràhyÓ rfjakullya-[sameste|-“pratydye-samé- 
Al tô bhümichohhidre-ny&y$neá-ohandr-ürka-kshiti-maküleh ^ pürva-datta-bhukta-bhujya- 
mána-déva-vra(bra)hma-dAya-varjità mayd  mát&-pitróreitmanaéecha pu- 
42 mye-ya£ó-bhivriddhayó védirtha-vidó yajvand  bhajj-Visvarütasya pautriya vidy- 
fvadita-chétesd bhatte-Srivartharitasya putriya 19 | ; 
48 pada-vi&kya-premága-vidyd-páram gatåya I% — Aupamanyava-sagÓtrhya |" Áfl&yana- 
ge vre(bra)hmaoháriné bhatta-pravara- V | [116 ]kuráte-miér&ya 
44 fdsantkfitys pratipAditah [!*] YatS bhavadbhih sarvvaireéva bhiiméredana-phala- 
gauravideapeaharapé mabAnaraka-pfite-bhayAch=cha dánam-i- 
45 dameenumódya pålantyah — pretivüsibhih kshátrakaraié-ch-jn&-éravhna-vidhéyair- 
bhütvà samu[ohi]te?*-[kara-hirapy |'*-&d8y-Adi-servva-pratyly-bpena- S. 
40 yah kárya iti [14] Bemvat? 83 Marga-diné 311! Tathà cha dharmünnídsenat- 
6001, | Sarvànt-éün bhåvinah  pürthivóndrán : 
ne 
Read cAdd-udt? D Road Udtepara” I 
® This sign of punctuation is superfluous. Xi The lithograph omits those signs of sistrga, 
» The published ters of the Bhigalpur plate of NérkyapapAla has méd4ndka, bot the original plate haa 
médéndara. => 
™ Tread °piqé-chdfa.° 
3 Iam doubtfal about this word. What the lithograph has may possibly be intended for paryanta. 








w This sign of punctuation is superfluous. 9 Tread gaity-Aupa,° 

n Read "iráys A fvaláyana-. I : m= Tho lithograph actually has samuchata, 
% The words in these brackets are, I believe, oertain; but the lithograph gives kamakaran-. 

t Road akyat. E : 


41 Probably, tho reading intended was “édeinch, The lthograph actually has ^fdéaná. ' 43 Metre, Bilint. 


Q 
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47 bhüyó  bhüyah prdrthayaty-tsha Bimal | sëminyó=yam dharma-sttorenyipinim®? 
khá kålê pálaniyah kraménahí* | Va(ba)hubhi“=vasndha 

48 dattå ràjabhib Sagar-tdibhih [I*] yasya yasya yad& bhimih® tasya tasya 1808 
phalam i| Sva-dattimepara-dattimavit? yd harêta vasu- 

49 ndharim [j*] ea vishthdyim kyimir=bhitvé pitpibhiessahe pichyata® [n*] Iti 
kamala-dal-Amvu(mbu)-vindu-ldlam™ érfyam=-anuchintya manushya- 

50 jtvitafi=cha | sakelam=idam=udAbritafisecha ^ vu(bu)ddhvá na hi purusbaih para- 
Kirttayd  vilbpyA[h]* n '"SréyO-vidhávt-ubhaya-[va* ]héaF*-vi- 

bl fuddhi-bhhjad ríjeikaródeadhigatdima-gupam gupa-jieb | Atm-dnurfipa-charitam sthira- 
yauvarajyam “ri-Rájyapalam=i- 

52 ha dfitakam=(tma-putram I 


TRANSLATION OF LINES 1—24 AND 560—852. 
Om! May it be well! 


May the perfection of that venerable being, whose objeots are accomplished, whose mind 

is steadfast in the cause of others, and who is ever treading the path of virtue, procure for his 

ple unsurpassed perfection, — that being who, a Sugata and in all things a lord of the 

earth, having excelled the ways of perfection of the creatures of the three worlds by the display 
of hia awful might, has attained unto bliss | 


(Line 4.) Possessed of matchless prosperity, Gépala was the husband of. Fortune as 
wel as the lord of the carth.© Whilo he, the type of a well-conducted (bing), carried on his 
beneficent rule, even (kings) like Prithu and Sagara came to be believed in. 

When he had conquered the earth as far as the sea, he set free his elephants, regarding 
them a useless train; and they with tears (of joy) saw again in the foresta their kindred whose 
ey2s became filled with tears. 


When his innumerable forces were marching, the sky continually waa so filled with the 
dust of the earth that the birds of the sir could walk upon it, 


(L. 8.) He paid his debt to his forefathers in heaven by begetting the illustrious Dharma- 
péla, who, conversant with the precepts of the Büstras, by restraining those who swerved from 
ih» right course, made the castes conform to their proper tenets. 


By the elephants of this prince, who were moving about like walking mountains, the earth 
wes 80 tormented that, in the guise of the dust, it took refuge in the peaceful heavens. 


With ease uprooting all the wicked and subduing this world, he at the same time secured 
fo- his followers the blessings of the world to come; for (om his expeditions) they bathed accord- 
ing to precept ab Kódáre (and) where the ocean is joined by the Ganges, and performed holy 
rites at Gtkargpa and other sacred shrines, 

When he had completed the conquest of the regions, he released the princes (trhom he had 
made captive); and they, made to forget all their distress by the various great honours shown 
io them, and having each returned to his own country, pondered upon his generous decds, and 


a 
133 Read nripáadih. H Road kraméaa 48 Metre, 5101७ (Anushtubh) ; and of the next verse. 
46 Read bhimis=tasya, € Road -dattda wd. 535 Read pachy 
4० Metre, Pushpithgrd. 9 Read THis ériyam. > § The lithograph omits this visarga. 
n Metro, Vasantatileka, 3 Read -vextía-. 
wi. e., either a Buddha or, applied to tho Ey un icy a a a eges For, like the verse at the 
commenosment of the Dintjpur, Bhigalpur, and plates, this verse is applicable both to tho founder 
of the Buddhist religion (SiddAdrths, Sugata, BSarvdrthasiddha) and to the king, in this case Dévapfladtva, who 
isened this grant. 


= Literally, ‘Göpôla was a lord of the Earth who was the fellow-wife of the goddess of fortune 

» It appears necessary to add this particle, because, so far as I know, there is only one Kédár& which 15 
situated in the Himilaya mountains Góknurna is in the North Kanara District of the Bombay Presidency ; it 15 
even now a place of pilgrimage frequented by Hindu devotees from all parts of India, 


= 
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their hearts were fondly longing for him, as of mortals banished fram heaven who remember 
their former existence. 

(L.14.) As a householder, that lord of the earth took the hand of Bannfdévi, the 
daughter of the illustrious Parabala, the ornament of the Ráshtraktita family 

By the purity of her conduct causing the people to deliberate as to whether she might be 
Lekshmt incarnate, or the earth embodied in human form, or the king's fame in visible shape, 
or his household goddess, she surpassed the ladies of the court by the excellent qualities with. - 
which nature hed endowed her 

As tho shell of the sea yields the precious pearl, so that praise-worthy husband-devoted 
lady bore a son with s pleasing countenance, the illustrious Dóvapáladóvas. 

(L.18.) Unsullied in thought, controlling his speech, and steadfast in the performance 
of blameless actions, he inherited the kingdom of his father free from troubles, as a Bodhisattva 
attains the status of a Buddha. > 

In tho oourse of conquest his elephants, roaming over their own Vindhys forest, met again 
with their kindred who shed plentiful tears (of joy); and, after he had crushed the power of 
other kings, his young chargers in Kambója at last saw their mates, and it was s pleasure to hedr 
them loudly neigh at each other. . 

Ho indeed has again clearly opened that road of liberality which was first made by Bal in 
the Krite age, on which Bhyigu’s deecendant walked in the Trétá age, and which was trodden 
by Karna, dovoted to his friends, in the Dvåpara age, but which had been ehoked up by the 
Kali age, ever since the enemy! of the Saka went to heaven, 

He has ruled the earth, free from rivals, up to the (mowníaim) celebrated for Gaigi’ 
descent, as far as the bridge which proclaims the fame of Hávaga's foe, as far as tho ocean 
which is Varuga's home, and as far as (that other ocean which ts) Lakshm!’s birthplace, 

* * * * * 

(L. 50.) The king, who knows how to appreciate excellent qualities, has made his son, 
the illustrious BAjyapAls, who is of pure descent on both sides, who has acquired the excellent 
qualities of his parent and whose conduct resembles his, and who is firmly appointed as Yuva- 
raja, the dútaka for this deed of merit. 


* 


THE INSOBIPTIONS OF PIYADASL 
BY E. BENART, MEMBRE DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANOE. 
Translated by G. A. Grierson, B.O.8 , and revised by the Author. 
(Concluded from page 156.) 
PART III. 
MONUMENTAT, AND LITERARY PRAKBIT. 


In tho period which extends from the 2nd century before our era to the 8rd oentury 
A. D., all the inscriptions which are not in Sanskrit or in Mixed Senskritare couched ina 
dialect which may be designated by the name of Monumental Pr&krit. 


In all the places where it is found it is essentially identical. This does not mean 
that tho monuments prosont no inconsistencies between themselves. These inconsistencies 
and irregularities are many, and as they are also instructive, it is worth the trouble of quoting 
४ certain number of them. Thoy are of two Kinds. On the one band, the writing varies for 
the same words or for identical sounds; and, on the other, forms unequally altered, 





~ Tic, thu great king VikramAdityu, tho roputed destroyer of the tyrant Saka. Beo anis, Vol. XIX. p. 901. 
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and, consequently, belonging to different linguistic strata, are found in justaposition on 
the same monuments or on monuments of the same dato, 


In the first category, the most general fact is the inconsistency with which the dental a 
and the cerebral s are employed. Sometimes one or other is introduced indifferently into the 
seme word, or they are even applied in a manner contrary to every known rule; and sometimes 
one or other is exclusively used. This cannot be a question of dialectic divergencies, for instances 
occur in contemporary and neighbouring monuments. I quote a few examples! Nis. 11 A;- 
Énapayati and dxata : the same in Nis. 15. O. T. L, p. 88, No. 13: sadigé, gapazatha. Nås. 22: 
séadpeti, Kanh. 15: dnakdz, dpagd. O. T. L, p. 46, No. 14: wd£sása ; p. 55, No. 88: yarana, 
bhijana; p. 44, No. 8: bhátúgash, dása ; p. 42, No. 2: bina janána; p. 80, No. 6: dAfnukdkata- 
Waa; p. 6, No. 5: bAdginfyiya. Kanh. 28: bédhikdna, pániya, sohghdgaw, diná, Kanyh. 15: 
wa [sh ]déna, saxigA4 na, &o. Nis. 12., Eayh. 10., O. T. L, p. 88, No. 2; p. 18, No. 25, &c., use 
exclusively m: 0, T. L, p. 44, No. 9; p. 9, No. 9: Amravati, No. 175, do, use exclusively 
+he dental ». 

Inconsistencies of orthography are manifested in an infinity of other cases. Take the 
weakening of hard consonants into soft ones: sugha, Kârli, 22; Kaph. 15, 28, &o.; mugha 
D. T, I., p. 29, No, 4, No. 6, beside sukha, pamukha (e. g. Amray. No. 196) ; kudiahbisi, Kanh. 15, 
Nhs. 8-9, O. T. I., p. 88, No. 2, &o., beside hujuihbint (a. g. Kayh. 4); dhénubdhada, O. T. I., p. 88, 
No. 2, beside dhénukakafa, O. T. I., p. 24, No. 4; p. 81, No. 7; thuba, Kagh. 10 (of the time of 
‘Vasithiputa Pulumåyi)}, beside thupa, O. T. 1, p. 24, No. 8; p. 26, No.1, The inscription of 
Midhariputa (O. T. L, p. 60, No. 2) gives paftthápita, while elsewhere, as for example Amr. 8 
“pp. 58-53), we find patifhavite, and again elsewhere the spellings padithdpita (Kaņh. 15), 

. padiddiavd (Nis, 7, time of Nahspáns), pafrariya (Kanh. 4) and pagiasitava (Kanh 16-18), of 
“he time of Siriyafia Satakani, paifÀáma (Kanh. 5) in an inscription of earlier date. Of two 
monuments of Gótamiputa Bátakagi, one (Nås. 11 A) has Sadakagi, the other Sátakasi. O. T. L, 
3. 16, No. 19 has sédak[S}ra, while p. 4, No. 1 and p. 9, No. 9, which belong to exactly the 
mame date, have sédagéri, Sometimes the alteration is still more complete such as in góyaumá 
equivalent to gawtamé (mf), O. T. L., p. 15, No. 160. In several instances the suffix ka is changed 
nto ya; O. T. I, p. 49, No. 20 presents to us, side by side, bAfrukachhakdnash and lashgudiyánaxs 
ior laehkutikanah; in Karli, 22, we read mahdsasghiydnah in a pamage dating from the 
24th year of Pulumáyi, and which retains several genitives in asya, beside the Prikrit form in 
asa, It is true that, at about the same period, the Wardak vase presents the intermodiate form 
mahasmhghiganah; and that, at Kaphóri, Nos. 12 and 20 have, at the same epoch, the spellings 
Jépdrayaka and Sépdraga respectively. 

As a general rule, it is the soft consonants of Sanskrit which thus disappear or which 
leave y as the only trace behind them : péyuna (Nis. 7, an insoription of the time of Naha- 
pina) and pá&na (O. T. L, p. 47, No. 6) equivalent to pédéna; bhayashia, O. T. I p. 18, No. 25; 
P. 24, No. 4; p. 50, No. 22, &o., or bkaaihia, O. T. L, p. 24, No. 8, beside bhadaita ; siaguta, 
J. T. L, p. 88, No. 2, beside sivabhuiimad, p. 9, No.9; pdvayittkd, O. T. I., p. 6, No. 5, or 
pavaita, p. 6, No. 5; p. 37, Nos. 21, 22; Kanh, 21, 28, &o., beside pavajita ; 8861०, O. T. I., 
p: 14, No. 17; p. 4 No. 1; p. 9, No, 9, beside bAéya, in an inscription emanating from the 
zame family (p. 15, No. 19), bÀóa (p. 2, No. 9), bAótgiy&, (Kanh. 24, earlier than Gótamfputa 
Bitakani), and even (mahd)bhuviyá (O. T. L, p. 100). It is clear that, when y is introduced, 
is is done in a very arbitrary fashion. It is also on several occasions omitted. 


In an inscription, No. 21, of Kaghéri, beside bhayashta, thériya, &o., we find pavattikds 
pénakéa sagda, and chiarika beside chivarika of the preceding numbers which are exactly 
contemporary. V and y are here subjected to the same treatment, and we, therefore, need not 


1 I quote in general Cave Temple Inscriptions aooording to number and page in the collection of Messrs. Burgess 
and Bhagwanlal For Nésik, I follow the numbers given in tha Arch. Surv. IV. 98, &o. For Kanhéri, the 
rumbers of the order in the same collection, Y. pp. 74 and ff. 
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be surprised at sporadio instances of orthography such as pwrisadatáva (Nis, 24), dhaydva 
vSlidatéva and wyareka (O. T. L, p. 17, No, 28), beside the usual varaka, and the terminations in 
éya. So, also, we find in the inscriptions of the north, side by side, sa:koatsaray$, afhasatatimaéd 
. tachhasilays, puyas (Taxila), do. We find haliana (Kanh. 18, 24, &c.) as well as baliydra and 

prlumdi, pulumdyi and pulwmdes (Nas. 12, 18, 15) ; dáutva, mdina (Kaph. 27) beside dhutuya, 
mdiwya, &o.; ya and ja are used indifferently the one for the other, when it is necessary to 
represent an etymological j: on the Wardak vase we read puyaé, beside raja, at Taxila, raya 
beside pwyaé, and, to confine ourselves to the cave inscriptions, Kaph. 18 reads puyathalsa], 
O. T. L, p. 16, No. 20, véatysyasa, Amr. 26 B, edmyasa; while on the other hand, beside the 
usual bhayé (equivalent to bkéryd), we have bhajayd, Kanh. 19, bhertjdyé, Nâs. 11 B. 


Inversely, a hard consonant is sometimes substituted for a soft one. For example, 
„skama, beside nágema (0, T. L, p. 60, No. 2) nákanaka (Kanh. 2), afbantkd (Amr. 191), 
ndkaohawds (Amr. 56), in the frequently occurring: ma[s&]fapa, beside mexidapa and mashdava; 
Kagh. 16 reads bhéka for bkága; Amr. 222, lógdiicha equivalent to lékdditya, and bhagapaté 
for bhagavaté 


Although the palatal nasal f is not unknown, its use is very irregular. Karli 20 has 
end equivalent to enyak; Kanh. 5, ondni Kanh. 27, pénash equivalent to punyaih and náti equiva- 
lent to jadi’. The same spelling «dit occurs again at Amravatt, e. g. in Nos. 282, 249, while, on 
the other hand, I have noted in two inscriptions (O. T. L., p. 58, Nos. 28 and 30) kalíasaba. ` 


Similarly, other modes of orthography sometimes bring us nearer to, and sometimes take 
us further from, the learned standard. I may mention amasa[i Jjaka, Nis. 11 B; basimamya 
beside bamhana, O. T. L, p. 14, ‘No.-15-; these methods of writing are the more worthy of 
note because, long before, at Kapur di Giri, we regularly find the spelling bremama. O. T. L, 

46, No. 14, writes: shaguvise equivalent to shageiiatt, an absolutely sporadic instanoe of 
the use of sha in this Prákyit : a similar inscription, no less Prákpit, writes putrase beside putasa, 
(C. T. L, p. 40, Noa. 8, 5, 6, 7) 


Those inconsistencies of orthography are all sporadic. That they certainly do not ह 
depend on differences of time, can easily be proved by reference to the monuments from 
which the examples have been drawn. 


These monuments are dispersed over a very wide sree. Now, between the inscriptions 


of Gujarat or of the caves of the Western coast, and those of Amrayaif at the mouth ofthe . 


Krishna, those of Khandagiri in Orisea, of B&nchi in Milave or of Bharhut in Bihar, we find no 
trace of differences of dialect. They extend over at least four centuries, from the second 
century B. C. to the 8rd century A. D., without disclosing, between the most ancient and 
the most modern, any appreciable variation, In an ares so extensive, the vulgar tongue 
certainly could not have failed to divide up into numerous dialects. This is a phenomenon 
escaped by no language. Literature bears witness to it for the following period, and no one can 
be tempted to imagine that the fact was then & new one. On the other hand, it is clear that a 
language cannot pass through four or five centuries in the mouth of the common people without 
decay and transformation. The earliest literary specimens which we poeeess of the Pràkrits, 
the stanzas of Hila, and the Prakyits of the most ancient dramas, although in origin but a short 
distance from the end of the period to which we refer, reveal'a phonetic alteration -which was 
much further advanced. Let us, therefore, bring ourselves face to face with the orthographical 
facts which have just been pointed out. ` 


The parallel employment of forms unequally altered, belonging to different strata of the 
language shew that this dialect of the monuments, however-near we may suppose it to the 
living popular language, is nelther its direct expression nor its faithful imitation. It 
conceals under & level in part conventional, a more advanced degeneration of the current 
language — a degeneration of which the distortions are róflected in those more corrupted 
spellings which accidentally escaped the engravers. 
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The frequent inconsistencies of the mgthods of writing shew that we, nevertheless, are 
net dealing with a language which is rigorously subject to minute rules, and fixed by 
studies so definitive that their authority had cut short all individual caprices. Nor can we, on 
tke other hand, see in it the spontaneous efflorescence of local dinlects freely expanding in 
tkeir native diversity. 

The language is, therefore, neither purely popular, nor entirely subject to rules. 
Taking all in all it is to Mixed Sanskrit that the Prakrit of the inscriptions can be most 
exactly compared. Both, by the general ose to which they were subjected, and by their relative 
stability, were raised above the character of simple local dialects. In each case each re- 
presented an analogous effort, — though arrested at unequal stages, — to compass a 
regularity, a uniflcation, which, not being yet defined, left more or less room to hesitation 
and to caprice. : 


We have just now had to investigate the relationship which united Mixed Sanskrit nnd 
Classical Sanskrit; itis no less necessary to determine what, in the linguistic series, wore the 
respective positions which we should assign to this Monumental Prákrit, and to the 
Literary £rükrite. 

People are accustomed to call this dialect of the inscriptions, which I designato by the name 
of Monumental Pr&krit, simply Príükrit, or, more often, Pali. This name lends itsolf to serions 
rrisunderstendings. If all that is meant is that in ita constituent elementa it is very analogous 
tc the Prikrits, of which PAli is only a particular form, that is allright; but, so greet is the 
danger arising from the use of terms, which are either imperfectly defined or inaccurately 
employed, that people are ordinarily prepared to go much further. They admit, as proved, or 
simply as self-evident, the identity between the two dialects; and such an identity in no way 
exists. 

It is, on the contrary, a very remarkable fact, the explanation of which will have to be 
methodically searched for, that the literary Prakrits novor appear in the epigraphic monu 
mantas : and that the Prakrit of the monuments never appears in literature. 


The material elements being in each case identical and drawn from the same popular 
soarce, the points of difference deal more with the form than with essentials. They have less 
to do with inflexion than with orthography, but they, none the less, certainly exist. Oom- 
pered with monumental Prákrit, two features above all others characterize the Prükrits 
of literature: on the one hand the regularity with which the orthographical rules 
peculiar to each are applied, and on the other, the invariable custom of writing double 
those homogeneous consonants whose doubling is etymologically justifiable, or which 
results from the assimilation of a non-homogeneous group of consonants. 


The few examples given above are sufficient to shew how unstable in its orthography is 
tha Prúkrit of the inscriptions. A reference to the monuments themselves will shew plenty 
of other proofs, Sometimes & medial consonant is elided, sometimes it is retained : a hard 
consonant is usually maintained unchanged, but is-sometimes softened : the cerebral # and the 
dental » are sometimes distinguished, and sometimes one is used alone to ‘the exclusion of the 
otaer, The palatal & is by turns used or abandoned in words of identical formation. What 
nexd we say about the perpetual omissions and confusions which affect the notation of the long 
vawelsP 'Fhere is nothing like this in the Prakrit of the books. In them the value of the 
vowels ia everywhere strictly fixed. Daes this Prákrit weaken a medial hard letter to a soft 
ome P Then it does so always. Does that elide a medial soft letter? Then it elides it in every 
instance. One dialect exclusively employs the dental nasal, another no less exclusively adopts 
the cerebral. If they use both, they do so under distinct and clearly defined circumstances. I 
know that in several of these peculiarities people have sought for traces of dialectic or of 
chzonological variations, but we have seen what confusion reigns in a number of insorip- 
ticns which belong to the same region and to the same epoch. That confusion allows us to 
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attribute to such causes only a very secondary action. It, in any case, assigns to Monu- 
mentel Prikrit & place apart, nigh to, but independent of the Prikyits of the books. 


In order to be more accurate, it is indispensable to examine more closely those Prakyits of 
the books, — the Literary Prakyits. 


It has long been recognized that the Prdkrits of the grammarians and of literature 
are, to a greater or less extent, languages which possess an artificial and a learned 
character. The very commencement (v. 2) of the collection of Hála is significant :— 


Amiah pivakavonh 

padhiwh soh a jé na jdrahti 
kámassa tashtatanitth 

kunahts, té haha 2a lanakhif 


It could, therefore, very well happen that people were unable to understand Prikrit 
poetry. A special study was required to follow it. — This is not the only piece of evidence, but 


the very appearance, the nature of the language, and the way in which it was used, furnish, 
in this respect, still more docisive arguments, 


The mere fact that the plays, even those reputed to be the most ancient, employ at 
the same time, dialects which have reached very different stages of phonetic decay, will 
not allow us to admit that these dialects have been really and simply conveyed from 
real life into literature. The way in which they are employed and their allotment amongst 
the charaoters of the play are regulated, not necording to the birth-place of the speakers (who in 
general are sfpposed to belong to the same country), but in conformity with & comparative scale 
which assigns each dialect, according to its degree of corruption, to each character according to 
his social rank. It is needless to shew how arbitrary is such a state of affairs, and how it cannot 
have been a direct imitation of the truth. If the Mahirdshtri dialect is exclusively reserved for 
poetio use, it is so because it has boon adapted to the purpose by special manipulations, so that 
it no longer really and exactly ropresonts the language of Maharashtra, On this point, opinion 
is, I believe, unanimous, and no one doubts that literary custom and convention are in great 
part responsible for the emnsoulation of this language, which appears unable to bear a single 
strong articulation, and which is resolved into a confused murmur of vowels following one 
after the other. Evon those dialects, which, like the Saurastnt, have not been deliberately 
reduced to this degree of weakness, have certainly not escaped a certain amount of retouch- 
ing. Languages do not, by their organic movement, go again up the stream, down which 
they have been carried by the natural action of phonetic decay. If the languages spoken 
in India at the prosent day possess articulations which have disappeared in the Prikrits, the 
grammatical constitution of which is infinitely more archaic, the use in literature of which 
is anterior by twelve or fifteen centuries, it is evidently so because the orthography of these 
Prükrits does not absolutely represent the condition of the language at the time at which 
they were employed or fixed. In this respect the Prakrit grammarians themselves sup- 
ply significant indications. It is exactly those disdained dialects, which were considered 
as inferior, that have had their forms least altered, and that are nearest to their 6tymo- 
logical origin. The Paií&ohl preserves the medial consonants which the superior dialects elide 
(Hémachaudra, IV, 324), and the Apebhrarháe retains the articulatioa of r after a consonant 
(ibid. IV. 308), which is every where else suppressed in the uniform level of assimilation. 


The names of the dialects, too, contribute their testimony. Titles, such as Apabhra- 
thks, 5. e. ‘corruption,’ or perhaps, ‘corrupted dialect,’ Pai&oh!, ‘the dialect of demons,’ are 
not names of definite languages, really existing in a precise region. When we found further 
distinguished, the Ohtlika-Paisichi, or ‘Little Paifiobt,’ the Ardha-Maégadht, or ‘ Semi- 
Migadhi,’ we can scarcely doubt, à priori, that we have to do with dialects which are something 
quite different from simple provincial idioms, I know that my learned fellow-worker and 
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friend, Dr. Hoernle, has, with reference to Apabhrathéa and Ardha-Magadhf, put forward pro- 
postions which would make them local dialects with exact boundaries. I do.not think that these 
theeries could be positively maintained. To tell the truth, his views regarding the firat would 
appar to have varied. Recently, in the provisional introduction to the excellent Bih&rf Diotionary, 
he puta forward the Apabhrath‘a as the peculiar dialeob of the north-west of India. We see 
from the preface to his edition of the Prdkntalakshana of Ohanda (p. xx) that this opinion is 
chiefly based on one fact, vis., that the edicts of Kapur di Giri agree with the Apabhrathéa in 
opt-onally retaining an r following another consonant. Such a basis of classification is insufficient. 
We have nothing in any tradition to authorise the localisation' of the Apabbrarhéa in the north- 
weet, Do not we also find the sporadic retention of this r at Girnar, at Nindghik and in other 
-inseriptions of the west? If the Apabhrathéa thus combines apparently ancient forms with 
the most advanced instances of decay, this happens, nob owing to a dialectic peculiarity, but to 
the habit, common to all the usual dialeote, of drawing freely on the tradition of the learned 
language, orthography and pronunciation. The Apabhrathéa of Hémachandra (IV. 898, of. 
414, &o.), still retains the r-in composition. Would any one dareto draw chronological deduc- 
lions from this fact P It employs on occasions the vowel r$ (IV. 894); are we to see in this 
use the local survival of a sound lost for so many centuries P Dr. Hoernle was, in my opinion, 
much nearer the truth, when, in the introduction to his Comparative Grammar (pp. xix — xxi) 
he came into &ocord with the proposition so learnedly put forward by Prof. Pisohel? who 
` considers the Apabbraméa as the popular dialect, as really spoken, in opposition to the Literary 
Prukrit. - 

He considers that there are as many Apabhrarhéas as Prikfits, and I think that, in this, he 
hae gone too far; for & great deal is still wanted to prove that each Prakyit could be viewed 
as regularly corresponding to a definite local dialect (as we shall see at once in the case of 
Ardhamigadhf). But the main fact to be drawn from the passages which he has quoted, or to 
wh oh he has referred, and from the authoritative statements of the grammarians themselves, is 
thst the Apabhratbéa is like a general category, into which she grammar throws pell-mell, 
without attempting to classify them into dialectic groups, a number of peculiarities probably 
borrowed from ourrent usage and eliminated from the literary idioms. In this way we can 
explain how the Apabhrathéa could appear sometimes more archaic, though usually more 
degenerated, than the learned Prikrita, in which the affectation of orthographic uniformity, 
has made the proscription of tateamas, or at least of such as were too apparent, as large as 
poesible, š 





3 [Note by translator, — It is almost unnecessary to state that the fact of his being tho translator of M. Bonart's 
"um nous argumenta, in no way binds Mr. Grierson to either &ooepting or denying their cogency.] 

3 Academy, October 1870. 

1 At the same time I am unable to understand on wheé arguments tho idos, expressed by Dr. Hoernle, that the 
Aptbhrarhéa would appear to represent the popular language spoken by the Aryans, &pd' the Paiédch! the same 
language as spoken by the aborigmal tribes, is founded, Such an arrangement looks really too systematic, nor Ís it 
wufLoiently justified by the few divergenoles whioh distinguish the Paiédch! from the Apabhrathéa. Boms of these, such 
ag "he hardening of soft consonants, are found now and then ab-all epochs, from that of Piyadasi to the Prákris 
of the monuments. Dr. Hoernle hes himself remarked that, in the more modern grammarians, the confusion 
betreen the Palédcht and the Apabbra és is perpetual (Comp. Grem. p. xx, note). I believe, indeed, thet they 
are only two names to distinguish two things which, if no identical, are extremely analogous. It is perhaps for 
—his reason thas  Vararuohi does not mention the Apabhra:tiéa, Tt is probable that, as the period when bis 


betveenan Apabhrashém and a Pai &ohi It is oartain that, when the distinction first comes to cur nodoe, in 
the Prdbpitalabehana (III. 87-88), the two alleged dialects are characterised by traits, — uso of the consecutive 
r in Apabhrathée, substitution of L and a for r and n — which could, in no way, be held sufüdent to constitute w 
diffeconce of dialect. They alone suffice to shew ihe secondary, theoretical, origin of the separation. When we 
ee i ing soja ( = sta) for Sanskrit sh(a 000urs; are wo to believe thas this debased dialect has 
naturally perpetuated the [ gical spelling ? We cannot do so, any more than we can believe that the Apebhrazhés 
preserved the consecutive r., T£ simply takes up in tatsamas, written with a Hberky tolerated by its rudeness, and the 
borrowing of which this rudeness itself supports, the tradition which we have already found at work at Girnar, several 
oezizries earlier, in spellings like sdstd, &c. ° 
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Dr. Hoernle'a opinion regarding Ardhamágadhi rests, unless I am mistaken, on but & week 
basis. He has endeavoured to establish from the insoriptions of Piy&dasi a geographical partition 
of the ancient dialecte, which I have already, I believe, shewn to have little foundation, We 
have, as a fact, no indication of the existence, at that ancient period, of a digleoš intermediate 
between the Magadht and the MahArdshtrt. I would add that, by its name of Arsha, the 
Ardhamigadh! is at once classed as a literary language. It would be a strange phenomenon 
that we should have to take it as denoting a real idiom, — this dialect, whose sole peouliarity 
is the formation of the nominative singular in é, and which, in other respecta, save a few insigni- 
fleant exceptions, is just the same as Mahf&rüshiri. It bears clearly on its face the mark of its 
artificial origin. I shall indicate, later on, what we may conjecture as to its formation; and 
certainly, the first impression awakened by its name, the notion which that name gives of a 
scholastic idiom, is not one that will mislead us 


It is true that, beside these instructive names, other dialects reoetved local titles 
which connected each with a definite tract of country. I do not even wish to insist on the 
fact that the principal dialect, the one which serves as the basis for the teaching of the grem- 
marians, instead of habitually receiving its name of Maháráshtr!, is called Prükrita, the Prakyit 
par excellence, which manifestly contrasts it, as an artificial language, with that other learned 
and literary language, which is Bayhskyita, the Sanskrit. This detail can well have only a 
secondary importance, and it remains certain that several Prükrits are designated by geogra- 
phical names; Mahürüshtr Haurasónt, Magadhi. It is natural to conclude that they are 
connected respectively with the countries of the Mahhrashtra, of the Surassnas, and of 
Magadhe. But to what degree, and in what sense are they connected P 


That each borrows oerfain.sharaoteristio peculiarities from the popular. dialect of 
the country of which it bears the name, is a thought which will at once occur to the mind. 
Several facts confirm it. Some of the phenomena attributed to Mågadht by the grammarians — 
the formation of the nominative of «-bases in & the substitution of | for r — are also found in 
the official dialect of Piyadasi, and the situation of the royal residence entitles us to consider 
that as approximately representing the idiom of Magadha, Whatever we may be led to think 
of the work of regularisation and of the outting down to measure by the grammarians, it is 
certain that they have taken their materials for foundation, their constituent elementa, 
from the vulgar dialects, and the names which have remained attached to the literary idioms, 
when they have a definite geographical meaning, deserve to be taken into serious consideration 
Till the contrary is proved, they supply us with an historic basis, which we cannot abandon, 
without committing a serious imprudence. Ño far as concerns the MahirAshtr!, the compe- 
risons which the inscriptions of the western coast, in the land of Mahfrdshtra, permit us to 
institute, shew that no incompatability exists between what we can identify as belonging to 
the popular language, and the rules of the grammatical idiom. The only thing is that we 
must clearly understand under what conditions these comparisons present themselves. Mahf- 
réahtra, where we find at once both a long series of monumenta, and, in the verses of Hala, 
an ancient, probably the most ancient, instance of the application of Prükrit to literature, is 
the tract most favourably ciroumstanced for us to form a clear ides, on actual evidence, 
of the manner in which the reform of the Prakrit grammarians was accomplished. 


On g consideration of the Prákrit inscriptions of the West we have been convinced 
that, although they aré necessarily based on the popular language of the locality, they 
do not give us a rigorously faithful picture of it. Their orthography is not strictly repre- 
sentative; but, without having that stability which oan only be assured by a complete gram- 
matical culture, it tends to get as near as it oan to etymology, that is to say to the 
orthography preserved by the learned language. It takes as the typical ideals of its writing 
those instances in which the pronunciation has departed least from the primitive form. The 
parallel use of Mixed Sanskyit is there to prove that this conclusion does nob arbitrarily 
attribute to the authors of the monumental orthography a predisposition which was not theirs., 
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What about the literary MahfrishtrtP We know, in the first place, that the grammarians 
distinguish two varieties, — the ordinary Mahfrishtri, which is that of Hille and of a portion 
of tte poetry of the plays, and the Mahárishtr! of the Jainas We oan for the moment neglect 
the shades which distinguish these two groups; taken as a whole, they closely resemble each 
othe-, as we should expect in the cage of dialects which, bearing the same name, must have 
‘sprung up in the same soil. Betwoen this literary idiom, and that of the monumenta, 
numerous points of difference leap to the front the moment we examine them. We 
mus: consider these differences more closely. 

The literary orthography ordinarily weakens into the corresponding sonant the hard f; I have 
quoted &bove, from the inscriptions, the spellings mukuda, védaka, dhSnubakada, kudushbini, 

. eddasan, sidagért, padiddtava, padifhépita, &o., by the side of the more usual writing which 
reta:ns the consonant as in the standard Sanskrit. Tho literary language readily weakens p into 
Š or v, and it completely elides the medial £ ; I have quoted abave the sporadio spSllings thua 
for thips (spa) góyamá for gautamé (mf). The grammarians teach that a soft consonant 
between two vowels is elided; in tho monuments, we have met words like hayakta, bhamhta, 
beside bhadasMa, siaguta for fivagupts, paveita and pavayita for pavajita, bhéigi and bkda for 
bhGj-M and bhája, páywna and péina for pddina, nyaraka beside (verba, chiarika, beside tho usual 
chivariba, palthéna for padithdna, representing pratishthdnc. Tho locative singular of bases 
in a is formed in the Prákrit of literature in 4, and more usually in esusi; if in the monuments 
it is almost always formed in 4, we, nevertheless, find examples like jaukbudipamks (Karli No. 10, 
Arck. Bwrv. IV. 91) ; and, beside the locative #raskumbk the spelling tirankumi (i. e., tiraskuskpui) 
(Arox, Surv. p. 108, No. 14). So, also, batman beside šmhmhana in the samo dedication. These 
insteness prove that the termination wi was altered, in à manner more or less constant, into 
aXni in the vulgar pronunciation. 

The y is constantly ohanged into j in the regular writing, and, consequently, yy into jj, and 
the group rye into jja, through an intermediate yya. Cases like sthadhayduanh, (O. T. L, 
p. 8-), No. 7; for "dhejéna, vdsiyiyasa, p. 16, No. 20, psyatkasi, Kaph. No. 98, rdydmacha, 
Arok. Bury. IV. p. 99, No. 4 (perhaps we might add Bkdy beside bhéja), prove that in real 
pronunciation there was no distinction between y and j. Elsewhere, beside learned spellings like 
dchariya (O. T. L, p. 100), doharia, Kanh. No. 17, we meet the forms dyyaka, Kanh. No. 19, 
C. T. L, p. 60, No. 2; bhayayd, O. T. I., p. 48, No. 6, &o., payavasám4, Arch. Surv, p. 114 
No. 38; and tho sporadiq spellings, bhajéya, Kagh. 19, 27; bharijdyé, Nis. 22; bMrajaxijje, 
Kani. 27, beside pépiyya, do not permit us to doubt that, between the grammars and the 
inscriptions, the difference was purely apparent, and simply graphio, I could quote other details, 
and, compared with the sñtras I. 29; IIL 199, of Hémachandra, point out, in the monumenta, 
the spellings ét4udsini, Kanh. 28, Kuda 22, iddgas, Arch, Surv. IV. 114, No. 8, &o., dé, Kagh. 
No. 3, beside 64 (Mahad. 1), or of (Junnaz, 14). 


These comparisons suffice to put in its true light the character of the grammutical 
dialect. It is founded on the same local basis as the idiom of the monuments: both re- 
Present the same language but at slightly diferent periods of its history: both modify 
its appearance by an orthography which is in part arbitrary, but dominated in each onse 
by divergont predilections. The one, when-it is inspired with learned recollections, 
ordinarily chooses as ita standard the least altered etymological form: the other goes, so to 
spear, to the ertreme limit of existing corruptions; it prefers to take the most advanced 
facte of phonetic deterioration, as the level which grammatical elaboration imposes with a more 
or less absolute regularity on the system which it has consecrated. 


The arbitrary constructions of the school can, of course, work in more then one direo- 
tion. We must expect not only to find different tendencies, but also to moet both partial 
instances of unfaithfulness to the regulative tendency, — and also elements and distino- 
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tions which are purely artificial, mingled in a variable proportion with the elements 
which have been directly supplied by the popular speech. A comparison of the 
various literary Mahkrkshrls, the parallel employment of which I have already mentioned, , 
throws & striking light upon this point of view. 


Ay Professor Jacobi (Loc. eii.) points out, the MahAr&shtri of Vararuchi and the poeta differs 
from that of Hémachandra and the Jains in two main peculiarities. The former does not use 
the ya-éruii, and everywhere substitutes the cerebral % for the dental » : the latter retains the 
dental + at the commencement of words, and when it is doubled. It is quite natural that the 
origin of these divergencies has first been sought for,® either in diversities of dialect, or in 
differences of time; but I should be surprised if anyone, with the knowledge which we are now 
beginning to aoquire of Indian epigraphy, could persevere in this view. 

So far As concerns the first point, the introduction of a y between vowels — or, &ocording 
to Hémachandra, more exactly, between two as — which form an hiatus I lay no stress on 
severnl circumsiances, disagreement between the grammarians, disagreement between the rules 
of the grammar and the manuscript tradition,’ which à priori, appear to indicate that this rule 
is susceptible of arbitrary extensions and restrictions. I content myself with calling the texte 
of the inscriptions as witnesses. The ordinary orthography is too ready to adopt the 
methods of the learned language to allow many hiatus to'exist. I have, however, quoted 
many examples, and I could quote more ; bba, bkësgi, pána, chiariha, paithtna, bhaasía, pulumdi, 
phutua; the spellings ohéttasa (Kaph. 5), pafianiye (Kagh. 4), the terminations pavaitthda, 
pénaktasands, (Kagh. 21), bhayáa (Kagh. 27). It follows that from an epoch earlier than 
that of our literary authorities, the local pronunciation supported the existence of the hiatus 
in Mah&rüshira, as well as in the other provinces of India. It must be assumed that, there 
as elsewhere, but not more than elsewhere, the hiatus implied a light utterance-break ana- 
logous to the soft breathing. If this has been denoted by means of the y, whether in all, or in 
special cases, the choice oan be explained on the one hand by the imitation of a certain 
number of terminations of the learned declension, and on the other by the faot that the 
change in every case of an original y to j, left the sign for y available for a special function. 
Sometimes the inscriptions apply v for this purpose, as in pwlumdvisa (Nis, 15), bhoyéva 
vélidatdva (Kuda, No. 28), and the parallel employment in this last inscription of the spelling 
wyaraka, for uvaraba, clearly shews that neither the v in the one oase nor the y in the other 
represented any actual pronunciation. They are merely equivalent expedients for concealing 
from the eyes a hiatus whioh the recollections of the cultivated language caused to be consi- 
dered as olumsy and barbarous. It was a similar idee, and not a chimerical peouliarity of a 
local dialect, which has caused the employment of the ya-éruti by one school, and which has subse- 
quently caused it to pass into the rules of ita grammars and into the usages of its books. 

As for the uso of the dental n and the cerebral s, the case is, if possible, still more striking. 
At first sight, a dialect which invariably pronounces an initial # in one way and a medial » in 
another, should surprise us and put us on our guard. But the question is more general, and 
the case is susceptible of being argued with greater precision. 

I must confess that I cannot sufficiently express my surprise to seo nowadays the distinc 
tion between the cerebral and the dental nasal taken as a basis of. classification when dealing 
with the ancient Prikrits. It will be remembered how the form of the cerebral I is known to 
none of the inscriptions of Piyadasi which are couched in the Magadht orthography. The 
dental | is alone used. If this is a peculiarity of the dialect, it is very curious that, in the 
literary Magadht, the dental » should, on the contrary, completely disappear, and that the 
cerebral saloneshould be admitted. At Bharhut, the ordinary inscriptions know only one |, the 
dental w; bat there is, nevertheless, one exception, and it is characteristic. The royal Inšorip- 
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tion of the eastern porch, dated in the reign of the Buhgas, uses concurrently both forms | and 
I ; butin what way P -Et has pótésa, puifsa, puténa, probably iórawaW and certainly spammaa. 
If both forms are here known, it is quite clear that the distinction between them is, not 
popular, but arbitrary and learned. This is proved not merely by ita inconsistencies and by 
ite irregularities, but by the application of the cerebral g to terminations in which its presence 
is explicable in Sanskrit, but in Seuskrit only, by the proximity of an r which has disappeared 
in the vulgar idiom. At Girnar, at the time of the.edicts of 46019, where the distinction 
between sand » is marked, the pedantic imitation does not go so far, — the cerebral s never 

ing in terminations. At Sfiichi, the state of affairs is very analogous to that which is 
présented at Bharhut, In all the ancient dedications the J is unknown. It only makes its 
appearance in an inscription of the reign of Sitakani (No. 190), the introducer of Sanskrit into 
the epigraphy of the Andhras. Ab the other extremity of India, in the monumenta of Ceylon, 
the signs J and J are evidently employed without distinction, and it is natural to conclude 
thatthe case was the same in the region from whioh that great island had borrowed its alphabet 
It is a curious fact that the only inscription (No. 57 of E. Müller) in which & deliberate 
distinction appears to have been made — we have in it mahasarass, budhasoranagats, beside 
nati (nathi), athdas, niyat — appears to be directly based on a MAgadh! dialect, and yet, in its 
uso of | and J, it deviates equally both from the practice of Piyadasi, and from the rules of 
the literary Mågadht. 

Nowhere are things more olear than in the tract which interests us more immediately, 
the country of Mahár&shtra, I have just drawn attention to the faot that in the root-portion of 
words, Girnar follows Sanskrit in distinguishing between the two n's. At Nantghit, the 
ancient Andhras knew nothing but the dental m The cerebral L reappears in the period 
following, we have seen above under what conditions. The confusion is continual. No fixed 
rule allows us to disentangle it. Neighbouring inscriptions make exclusive use, the one of 
1, the other of L. The meaning of this hesitation, of this medley, is further accentuated by 
the parallel facta concerning the palatal #. This nasal has disappeared in the literary 
Mahirtshtris, and is replaced by the cerebral or by the dental Nevortholess, in the insorip- 
tions, we constantly find the genitive ráñô, and also forms such as Asrañika (O. T. L, p. 54, 
No. 82). On the other hand spellings such as kalichaka (O. T. L, p. 53, Noe. 28, 30) are of' 
a nature to lèd us to conclude that the fis no longer & living letter. We have, indeed, 
already quoted érasaha, an}, andni, Abrantka, pna, ndti, &o., which shew that the use of the 
sign å is only & mere pedantic affeotetion.! It is certainly not otherwise with the mgns | 
and T. In tho inscriptions they represent & value which is in both cases absolutely identical ; 
and if the grammatical reform of the literary dialects has assigned to them special réles, it is 
owing to an arbitrary differentiation which hes no connexion with the actual variations of the 
current pronunciation, 

Although summary, these remarks are, unless I am mistaken, sufficient to mark the peculiar 
characteristios of Monumental Praksit, and also, more especially, of the Literary Prakyits, and 
to present them under their true aspect. This is an indispensable preparation for elucidating 
the problem with which we are concerned. It resolves itself into two terms; when and 
bow were the Literary Prükrits constituted? These two points embrace all the secondary 
questions. 

It is a trite observation that languages, in the normal course of their history, are invari- 
ably subject to a gradual decay of their phonetic elementa. This is a current down which all 
float. None can, of itself, go up the stream by ita natural movement. This has ordinarily, and 
very naturally, been made the basis of the relative chronology of the dialects of India. "The 
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3 Ib is very possible thet this stabe of affairs was in reklity much more auolent. In fact, patting aside tho 
peculiar spelling Aoydss (G. VIL 1), the edicts of Girnar, along with the ordinary orthography of & for ny 
hare in one paemge (VILL. 4) the reading kiraya. Inversely, while tho 4 appears nowhere in the edicts ia the 
Mágadht dialect, Dhauli presents an unique example in papi for pratijA4, always supposing thas the reading 
of the Corpws is exact, whioh I hare great difficulty in believing. 
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preceding remarks make evident with whet particular reservations wo should here surround . 
the epplication of this principle, In themselves, the Sanskrit forms ere certainly more arck do; 


existed, in its definitive form and orthography, before Mahárishti? In no way. In short, we 
must carefully distingush between the constituent elements of the dialect, considered direotly, 


measure as that which we apply to purely popular languages. They, the former, can, ina 
sense, go up the regular stream of their linguistic development: This is the very fact which 
we have proved fdr Mixed Sanskrit. When I speak of inquiring into the age of the 
Literary Prikrits I mean, not to determine the epoch to Which the elementa, morpholo- 
gical and phonetio, of which they are composed, can be traced up, but to fix the moment 
when they were arrested, orystalHsed, in a definito form for literary use.- For. this 
purpose the forms which are the most altered are those which are most instructive. . 
They can be made to prove that such a dialect cannot be earlier than such s given 
epoch. The better preserved forms prove nothing. They may have been either subsequently 
reconstructed in the light of the learned language, or preserved for s greater or lees period by 
tradition before receiving their place snd: their consecration in the special dialect of which 


dialects must be resolutely put to one side, if we wish to avoid miseonoceptions regarding the most 
certain, the most characteristic features of the history which we are endeavouring to build up. 

This being settled, a two-fold object of inquiry presents itself, On the one side, the 
rélation existing between the Prakrits of the monuments and that of the books, and of 
the other, the relation existing between the literary Prakrits and Sanskrit. 

To se to deliberately, to convert, by systematic work, popular dialects into literary 
dialects with forms fixed for ever, is not so simple an idea that it would suggest itself of itself, 
and that it should not require any explanation. Such an undertaking must evidently be 
regulated ona prototype, on some pre-established model. Indis possesses a type of this descrip- 


Hindüs, on tho strength of such a remark, the idea of a linguistio genealogy founded on oom- 
parative analysis. When Vararuohi and others (of. Lassen, Instit. Ling. Prikrti, p. 7) declare 
thas the prebrié of Seurasinf is Sanskrit, and that of Mahkráshtr! and of Paifacht the 
Baurasén!, it is quite clear that we must not take the proposition in an historical mense. It is 
nothing but s manner of stating that Baurasónt, in various characteristics; approaches Sanakris 
orthography more nearly than tho other dialects, — that it is in & fashion midway between the 
learned language, and the dialoots with a more altered orthography. It is not & genealogical 
classification, but an entirely practical one, Tt is something like & direct recognition of the 
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I now come to the second object of inquiry. 


Monumental Prákrit and the Literary Pridkrits start from the game source. Their 
main difference consists in this, that they have beon unequally cultivated. The latter 
possess a character more stable, their mode of writing is more perfect, Is this to be explained 
by indifference to these particulars on the side of the former? Certainly not, The part which 
it plays as the official language of the inscriptions, the general level which it knows how to retain 
above the more altered local dialects, allow us to recognise in it an idiom already refined, and 
with an inevitable tendency, as is universal in India, to establish itself aga fixed and regular 
language. How could we believe, if there already existed, in the Literary Prikfits, a parallel 
model of better regulated and more complete orthography, that the writers could have, when 
using the language for inscriptions, neglected to profit by it, and to utilize its experience P 


But general considerations are not sufficient. Whatever it be worth, the flemonstration, to 
be conclusive, must be connected with precise and characteristic phenomena. The facts relat- 
ing to the graphio representation of double consonants have afforded us valuable 
assistance for establishing certain essential points in the comparative history of Classical 
and Mixed Sanskrit, and the data of the same order are no less instructive in the new 
ground on which we tread at present. 


The Literary PrAkrits observe every doubling without exception. There does not 
exist a single Prikrit text which departs from this rule, or a single grammarian who does not 
explicitly teach it, or shew by evidence that he assumes it, The strictness with which it is 
aniformly introduced in all the dialects ghows that we have here a rule which has from 
the very commencement exercised its influence on the grammatical work,® 


This mode of writing seems, in itself, to be perfectly simple; it is only the expression of 
the actual pronunciation. But the matter is not so easy as that. Not only does the most 
ancient orthography, that of the edicts of Piyadasi, abstain from observing it, but we have 
seon that Mixed Sanskrit, in spite of the tendency which led it to approach historically older 
forms, adopted it slowly, and, as I have admitted, under the influence of Classical Sanskrit. 
It is no leas a stranger to the Prakrit of the monuments throughout the whole period with which 
we are now dealing, We are entitled to affirm this as a general fact, though I shall shortly 
point out certain exceptions, whioh, far from weakening the rule tend to emphasize ita correctness. 


This graphio usage of the literary Pr&kyita, which is inseparable from their very elabora- 
tion end from their grammatical establishment, was, therefore, not borrowed by them from earlier 
established customs. It is not mot in epigraphy, nor in the current practico which 
epigraphy certainly reflects. It can only have been borrowed by them, as it was 
borrowed by Mixed Sanskrit, from the pre-existing orthography of Olassical Sanskrit. 
Ihave just shewn that ib was d priori more than probable that the very idea of refining the local 
dialects into literary tongues, and still more probably the principles under whioh the latter 
were elaborated, must have had their souroe in the existence, in the employment, and in the 
rule of profane Sanskrit. This orthographical peouliarity lends to this view g new and positive ` 
foundation in fact, and certain data borrowed from epigraphy shew it in its full light. 

I have said that the Prákrit of the inscriptions does not double its consonants. It 
remains, in this respect, faithful to the ancient tradition. This fidelity is not invariable, and 
does not endure to an indefinite period. From a certain epoch, we find some examples of 
doubling appegring sporadically. The last inscription of Vasithtpnta Pulumfyt (4, 8., IV. 
p. 118, No. 21) has séiapkaramapuitasya. The termination asya, which is reposted in sbvase- 
kasya, abuldmavdthavasya, clearly shows that the engraver employed this doubling in a moment 
of Sanskyitixing imitation. In the purely Prikgit texts of Midhartputa Sakasêns, we meet 





* Amongst the neo-Aryan languages, Sindhi, re-adopting in its oase the primitive inexactness of the Hindà 
orthography, neglects to note these doublings 3 but it none the lom faithfully observes them in pronunciation. 
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dyyekína (A. S, V. p. 19, No. 14), dyyabSns and buddha (ibid. p. 82, No. 19). The 
maintenance of the long vowel. before the double consonant is here to reveal a Sanskrit influence, 
and an analogous action is altogether natural in the participle buddha, which is identical in 
the learned language and in the popular tradition, Doublings (even purely Prák[it oneg) are 
more numerous in No, 27 of Kaghéri (A. S., p. 85): pdstyya®, bhddrajanijjd noh, cita, okka, otid, 
puttdna, savoassea, HAtidnauk, iit, This inscription is, generally speaking, rather couched in 
Mixed Sanskrit, forms like praéigraÀé, putrasya, hulasya, bear witness to a more or lesa 
direct action on the part of classical orthography. Ita linguistic level is, in other respeota, 
very uneven, and side by side with these Sanskrit forms, appears & genitive like dhwiua, 
Dr. Bühler, whose experience on this point is entitled to great respect, considars that this 
inscription, written in Andhra characters, contains some forms of more modern letters. It, 
therefore, most probably, belongs to the third century. 


These facts speak clearly. It is certain that Prükrit, as it was written on the 
monumenta, was quite ready to accept the graphio doubling of congonants. From the 
moment when the diffusion of Sanakrit set the example of this doubling, this tendency shews 
itaelf in various dispersed instanogs, welling over from Mixed Sanskrit to introduce itself into 
Prikrit, Those instances form the evidence of ‘the moyement which was inevitably destined to i 
‘carry on the Prikfits in its course, They shew also that this movement had not yet resulted 
in the fixation of the orthography of the Prákrite, for, in that case we should find in the Prákrit 
of the monuments, instead of rare indioations, a congtánt practice, 


Later facts prove that this is nob an unfounded conjecture, 


It will be remembered that after the commencement of the 8rd century, the series of 
epigraphical monuments is interrupted by an unfortunate lacuna. The most ancient ingcrip- . 
' tiong which come next to carry on the chain of tradition, are, so far as is at present known, a 
few epigrephs of the Pallavas. The earliest is an endowment of Vijayabuddhavarman.!o 
Mears. Burnell aud Fleet agree, on paleographioal grounds, in attributing it to the fourth 
century. Of the four faces which are covered with writing, only the last is in Sanskrit, 
Tn the condition in whioh they have come down to us, the three first do not appear to be 
susceptible of š continued translation, bub that is not indispensable for our present purpose. 
Whatever may be the dificulties and uncertainties, the general faot which concerns us leaps 
at once prominently into notice. Words like sirivijayakhandavammemahdrdjassa, ywvama- 
Mrájasta, sirivijayabuddkavammassa, pdduttare pdsé show us a Prikyit which, for the firgs time 
in the series of epigraphs, doubles ita consonanta like the grammatical Prákrita. This, too, 
is not an accident or a caprice. The oopper-plates of Hirahadagalli, which belong to the same ` 
dynasty, and to the same time, and which have been kindly communicated to me by Mr. 
Burgess, use on the whole the same orthography. 


The fact is of high importance. It conclusively testifies how the writing of the monu- 
ments was naturally indlined to adopt the more regular and accurate orthography used 
by the Literary Prükrite, If, therefore, it had not adopted it sooner, it was because that 
use had not yet been established. It thus gives usa means for determining with sufficient 
approximation the epoch in which the final elaboration of the Prákrits oocurrod. 


` Tosumup. The reform of the Literary Prükrits was subsequent to the diffusion of. 
Sanskrit in profane use, and cannot therefore, be earlier than the first centuries of our 

era. In the 4th century it had been carried ont ;.at least, the general system had been ` 
established. This is borne witness to by the reaction which it exercised upon the Prákrit of 

the monuments; all that we do not know is to what dialects it at first extended. The few . 
examples of doubling which we find in the epigraphs of the end of the 2nd century, or of the 
beginning of the 8rd, would seem to mark this epoch as the period of this grammatical work. 
——  —  —  _  . O a 
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Without being in a position to state with positive acouraoy, we cannot be far wrong in asserting 
thai the second and third centuries are the earliest time at which it can have been brought 
forvard into practice. It ia clear that this work cannot have been contemporaneous for all the 
dialsots, and that, for several, it haa only been carried out at a much later period. 


These conclusions compel us to accept an important consequence. This gonse- 
queaoe is that all the Pali-Prakrit literature which we possess 18, in tho orthographioal 
forn in which we now have it, later than the grammatical reform of the PrAkrits, and 
latec than the 8nd or 8rd century. 


I must here do away with a soruple which might arise in the reader’s mind, and suggest 
one explanation. Š 


My last inductions are principally founded on the date of the doubling of conso- 
nan-s in writing, Am I not oxaggerating the importance of an orthographical detail ? 


It will first be remarked that the argument drawn from doubling, if I have been right in 
insisting upon it on account of facts which allow us to treat it with a striking degree of 
acomracy, comes simply to confirm and to cironmacribe, from the point of view of chronology, 
& proposition which a priori compelled its own acceptance. Or can any one doubt that the 
regularisation of the Prikrits, such as we find it both in grammatical manuals and in literary 
works, was not necessarily later than the final elaboration and diffusion into common life of 
Sanskrit, or that it was not inspired by and modelled on itP This imitation of Sanskrit perforce 
carris us, after what has been said above, to at least tha second century. 

Moreover, we must take care not to-minimise too much the importance of this grephio 
phswomenon. For several centuries, through minor modifications, a certain orthographical system 
was maintained in the Pràkrib of the monuments, without undergoing any attack, or submit- 
ting to any compromise. . All at once, we find, one day, this system modified, and modifled in & 
regular, constant manner, in one of its most oharacteristic traits. The incident, from & 
grammatical point of view, is not so petty. By its very suddenness, by the strictpees with which 
the new principle is spplied, it indicates that a revolution of some magnitude has intervened. 


-This doubling may pasa for & detail, but ib is not an isolated one. Tt forms an integral 
part of a more general reconstruction. It is one of the most apparent manifestations, but it is 
far from exhausting them, The fixation of the Prikyita by the learned has also touched 
other points. There is no appéarance or indication of its having been executed in successive 
stage, and, so to speak, in several acta. It can only be understood as taking place at ® 
mingle blow in the first dialects which were subjected to it. It could subsequently bave 
extenled to the others by a natural process of imitation. If we prove the application of one 
oharecteristio feature of the system, we may be assured that that system. jn its entirety hes 


It is netural that one graphic system should disappear from use on the arrival of & system, 
which was more complete and more consistent to i 1 
Banskpi& in the presence of Sanskrite Now, with the 8rd century, 
disappears withdut return. The Pallava insoriptions are in pure Pah, and after 
Sanskyit remains, alone amongst the tongues of Aryan stook, as the language of epigraphy. 


the objection, therefore, appears to mo to be divested of serious impor 


As for the explanation, I can be brief. . : 
positive documents 


Cf Praékyit of earlier date than the grammatical reform, we pose rding stem 
other shan epigraphio evidence. All the literary works are written. 8०00 elling RE 
establahed by the grammarians, and they all bear evident traces of the lev cae canon and 
followed the scholastic reform. I conclude from this that all, from the 8 


: form in 
tho oanon of the Jainas to the verses of Hila and to the dramas s Cc 
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which we now have them, of lster date than the labours of the grammarians, and conse- 
quantly, than the third century. 


Are we, therefore, to conclude that the dialects which the schools retouched, bad never, 
before this epoch, been applied to Hterature P ` Such is not my opinion. We shall see, on the 
contrary, that the nse for which several have been specialized, the archaic form which several 
of them have preserved, can only be explained by the existence of certain traditions, either 
literary or religious. People composed stanzas in Mah&rüshirt before the collection of Hala 
was written in its present form. Long before the Sinhalese Tripifaka was fixed in the shape 
jn which we now read it, there existed, amongst certain secta of Buddhists, a number of for- 
mule, rules, and legends transmitted in 8 dialect in its essence closely resembling the Pah of 
our books. We must, nevertheless, take care not to exaggerate the accuracy or the importance 
of these eaglier compositions. They must have remained purely oral, or, at most, had only 
received w written form, which was &ooidental and ephemeral. A sect, Buddhist, Jaina or 
other, which possessed, whether written, or even living in 8 finally established oral tradition, 
a definite and consecrated canon, would certainly never have consented to alter it by sub- 
mitting it to a new grammatical remodelling. Moreover, this grammatical retouching must 
have been at first undertaken in answer to & demand, to give for the new requirements of 
editing and codification, the instrament which was necessary to them. The fixation and the 
reform ofa dialect peculiar to the sect, which was used for its fundamental texta, can 
only be conceived as occurring at the date when they were for the first time united in a 
definitive collection of traditions, which had hitherto peen either imperfect or dispersed. 
If they had been established sooner in a canonical corpus, the language of that corpus would itself 
have been thelaw. Itsauthority would have rendered reform both useless and impossible. This 
reform would, on the other hand, under the conditions in which it was produced, have been 
equally inexplicable, if we did not admit previous attempts at editing. Althou gh imperfect and 
fragmentary, they have, in 8 general way, marked for each dialect the low-water mark of its 
phonetic development, and furnished the characteristic traite of its morphology. 

It is expressly subject to this reserve that we must understand the conclusions 
which I have indicated. At the present moment, Iam only dealing with a special class of 
considerations. It is unnecessary to say that there are arguments of another nature which 
appear to me to confirm these inductions. I here leave them aside, and only wish to point out, 
en passant, one interesting instance of agreement, There are reasons for believing that the 
stanzas of Hala represent the most ancient specimert of Prákrit literature. In the course of 
his learned and ingenious labours on this valuable coliection, Prof. A. Weber!® has proved that 
tho third century is the earliest date to which it is possible to refer it. ; 


I have now replied, so far as the documents on which I depend appear to allow, to this 
first question; — at what epooh did the Literary Prákpits begin to be fixed and to establish 
themselves? We should also like to know how and under the influence of what circumstances 
this blossoming forth took place. - हि 

This question has hitherto been treated as ७ simple problem of linguistics, Each dialect 
has been considered as having been, at the epoch when it received its literary form, a spoken 
and living idiom. Taking this principle as & foundation, a series based solely on phonetic com- 
parisons has been converted into & chronological scale. I have protested against this con- 
fusion, and indicated why, in my opinion, we must discard 8 criterion which has been adopted 
with too ready a confidence. 


The literary elaboration of the Pr&krTita cannot have been-earlier than the second or third 
century. It has been in no way proved, and, indeed, it is hardly probable, that it should 
AN Se oe ee ee IE SEMITAM LLL चन्दन 11६ 


18 Wober, Das Saptasatakam des Hála, p. xxiii. 
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have taken place for all the Prákrits at the same time. Once given the initiatory impulse, 
the new comers could have followed a movement to which they were originally strangers, , In 
each case it is a special question, less of linguistics than of literary history, which is 
necossarily diffloult and delicate, and which demands thorough investigation for each dialect, 
I am- not called upon to enter, nor should I have the means of entering, upon such an inquiry, 
even admitting —and I am very far from admitting — that each of these separate pro- 
blems is at the present moment ripe for discussion. It is sufficient for me to indicate 
certen facts which appear as it they would throw some light on the problem ds a whole. - 


On looking at it nearer, it resolves itself into two questions, 


Wo must understand why some of the popular dislecta wore transformed into 
literary dialects more or lese touched up by learned hands. 


We must discover how and under what circumstances each received the “particular 
form in which it has been ultimately fixed. ' 

The previous existence of Sanskrit gives an easy reply to the first question. Learned 
languages have been settled in India in all parts and at all periods. The continued 
tradition of & religious language distinct from the current tongue, the ancient creation of a 
literary language fashioned on its model, a language consecrated both by its origin and by the 
privibged position of its authors, — all these very special conditions sufficiently explain the 
fect. To this must be added the influence of the social constitution. By the overruling 
authority which it conferred on the Brihmaps, it assured to scholastic formalism, to the 
preferences and undertakings of the learned, an empire altogether surer and more powerful 
than could otherwise have been expected. 


I content myself, therefore, with merely pointing out the causes, the action of which has 
been £o evident, : 

The seoond question is more complex: why should such and such dialects and not 
such and such others have been the object of this literary oultare P How comes it that 
dialecw in very different degrees of degeneration could have been fixed under parallel 
Gircunistances, and, more, at an epoch long posterior to the linguistic period represented by 
their -espectire constituent elementa? What influences have determined the level at which 
each cme has been arrested P I 

If the existence of a learned language, like Sanskrit, is an indispensable postulate for the 
very existence of the Literary Prikrits, its influence was not confined to an initiatory impulse. It 
is marifest that the classical grammar has, in matters of detail, played the part of a regulator. 
The c-assical language fixed in all its parts, surrounded by so much authority and prestige, 
would present itself to learned labour as & type of perfection: its action could not fail 
to be powerful. It is the existence of it alone which can explain how such a partial re- 
organisation, & partial levelling, could have taken place without throwing the whole into 
irremediable disorganisation, The model was there, at once a light and a restraint. 

If wo take these dialects in tnemselves and in their separate destinies, it is not difficult to 
discern several factors which have mot only rendered possible, but which have prepared tho 
` way 107, and which have inspired, their definitive constitution. 

All the Prikyits have their roots diving deep into the Popular language. The ethnio 
names which several bear, may, in one or more instances, be deceptive, but, certainly, all their 
essentis] elementa are originally borrowed from the living language. This peculiarity is common 
to all, but all the popular dialects have not been raised to the rank of grammatical Prákriis. 
This learned crystallisation of several of them, occurring at an epoch when Sanskrit was 
-coming into common use and had put in the hands of all an excellent literary instrument, must 
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If the definitive fixation of the Prákrite, and, as:a consequence, the drawing up into their 
present form of the works wlüch have come down to us, cannot have been appreciably earlier 
than the third century, it is very plain that neither these languages, nor these works could have 
one day sprung from nothing. They must have had antecedents. There certainly existed, in a 
more or leas rudimentary condition, long before this epoch, a popular and profane literature, 
hardly or not at all written, but neverthelees living. We find positive traces of it in the 
inscriptions. I need not refer, in the inscription of SiripujumAyi (Nis. No. 14), to the well- 
known allusions to the Epic legend. The religious sects could have, nay, must have, from 
the age of their foundation, preserved teachings and relations, and, at the same time, a ` 
more or less altered tradition of the language which had at first served for their propa- 
gation. It is from these sources that the arbiters of the literary renovation were able to draw . 
the characteristic elements of the idioms to which they gave a definitive form. In several 
respects the situation of the Prakrits is altogether anslogous to that of Sanskrit as I 
understand it, and as I have sketched it above. : 


If Mahárá&shtri has become, in preference to every other dialect, the language of song- . 
poetry, it is because it was in Mah&ráshtra more than elsewhere, that there had spontaneously 
developed a poetry which served as & model for more learned attempts. The Jainas, while using 
the Mah&ráshtri, have introduced into it the termination 4 of nominatives masculine, The name 
Mágadh! preserved for their dialect well shews that this innovation is, as it were, a last echo of 
the recollections which they had kept of this country of Magadha, with which more than one 
historic tie connected them, It is evidently an analogous recollection which is expressed in 
the application of the same name, Mágadhi, to the language of the Sinhalese Tripitaka. A few 
rate Magadhiams can hardly pasa for a mark of origin. Several traces of MAgadhisms, however, 
appear in the moat ancient inscriptions of Ceylon, whioh seem to testify that, as we might 
expect, it was a kind of Magadht which was employed in the propaganda of Piyadasi. The 
Sinhalese canon pretends to descend directly from it; in reality, an altogether different 
influence rules the language in which it is couched, — an influence probably emanating from the 
west of India. The Mixed Sanskrit of the Buddhists of the North-West is the Prkkrit ortho- 
graphy which was tho most closely allied to Literary Sanskrit, and it was it which, in all 
likelihood, was the soonost fixed in 8 lasting tradition. It ia very possible that Pali owes some- 
thing of its archaia character to this leaning towards etymological orthography of which 
Western India has furnished us with multiple proofs, The tradition of ib must have been, to 
A oertain dogree, preserved by the sect to which we are to attribute the drawing up of the 
southern Triptfaka. 

From this point of view there is one fact which seems to mo to be sufficiently striking to 
deserve being mentioned here. Three provincial Pråkțita hold the place. of honour in the 
grammars, the Mahíür&shtrl, tho Mágadht, and the 'Beuraséni. It would give quite a falso idea , 
of the Prdkfit grammarians to imagine that they claimed, under these three names, to inolude 
all the principal families of the popular dialects. Their only aim was always practical utility, 
and we shall be in no danger of wronging them if we affirm that they never conceived the idea 
of a gencral and methodical pr of all the Prakrit dialects. It is upon special condi- 
tions, local or bistorical, that the importance of these three dialects must be founded. Now, we 
learn from their origina, as indicated by their names, that they exactly correspond to the homes 
of the three systems of writing which the monuments allow us to desory in periods earlier than 
the grammatical one; the MahArtshfrt to the Monumental Prakyit of the West coast; the 
Magndht to the official orthography of Piyadasi, and the Baurasónt, the one which possesses the 
most archaic aspect, to the Sanskyitizing Prakyit of Mathurå and the North-West, It seems 
that the more or less obscured recollections, the more or less interrupted perpetuation, of a 
tradition, founded on early attempts at writing, set in movement in these three homes, and at 
least facilitated the creation of literary dialects. 


“Whatever may be the value of this conjecture, one conclusion is certain. It is only in 
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the citcumstance of an oarler tradition, local, religious or literary, kept up by means 
and urdsr conditions which may have varied, that the grammatical reform, from which 
sprang the grammatical Prükyits in the form in which we know them, can have been 
possibla, I am here content with pointing out the fact in its general-aspect. I have not set 
myself zo approach the thorny questions of literary history which surround the peculiar origin of , 
each of shese dilecta. I have at least wished to show, while laying before the reader the proposi- 
- tion to which the faots of philology eppear to me irresistibly to drive us, that as a whole it presents 
nome of those insurmountable difficulties which a mind pre-possessed by different theories might 
expect. In concluding, I wish to remark that this necessary allowance of & previous tradition, 
is an importent corrective to what might seem too positive in my statements regarding the final 
redaction of the PAli or Prakyit books. This reserve is indispensable. . As for-laying down the 
limita in each particular case, for accurately distinguishing between what is the work of the last 
editors, end what tho inheritance of earlier tradition, such & task would be infinite. Perhaps 
: we shall never be in a position to scoompliah it in its entirety 


_ PART IV. 
OONOLUSION. 


The above observations have led me to touch on most of the more general problems which 
the linguistic history of ancient India presente, I cannot conclude without summing up the 
principal conclusions to which I have been conducted. They are, in several respecta, in conflict | 
with generally received ideas; but we must consider that, hitherto, the examination of these 
questione is, as is admitted by all, far from having ended in categorical results, Our know- 
ledge on thia subject is still too incomplete, too floating, to allow a little novelty to excite 
surprise or to justify distrust. I have dealt with one -sole order of considerations, with 
arguments based on epigraphy and philology, the only ones‘ which were called forth by the 
principal subject of this work. I oonsider that these argamenta furnish my views with u 
suffloientky solid basis ; and I have every confidence that proofs of other kinds Will come to add 
themselves to mine, and to gradually oonfirm them. I shall not be charged, I think, with having 
disdained these other sources of information. I well know all their value. Even if it be not 
true, as I think it is, that the series of facts to which I have confined myself is the one most 
likely to Jaad ua to decisive results, the other considerations would hardly come within the limits 
which hare been laid down for me. 

The principal literary dialects of ancient India are three in number; the Vedio 
language Olassical Sanskrit, and the group of Práükpite. To these we must add that 
idiom which was in a way intermediate between Sanskrit and Prükrit, for which I have 
proposed the name of Mixed Sanskrit. 

l. & far ss concerns the religious language of the Védas, the inscriptions of 
Piyadasai indirectly testify that it waa, at the commencement of the 3rd century before 
our era, the object of a certain amount of culture, and that this oulture was purely 
oral. That is a point which has been discussed in the preceding chapter. 

2. As for Olassical Sanskrit, ite elaboration in the Brahmanioal world, essentially 
based on -he Vedic language, and on the school-language which might have formed, so 
to aay, its prolongation, but enlivened by the first applicatons of writing to the popular 
dialecte, should be placed about the Srd century B C, end the time following. Its 

` pubHo or official employment only commenced to spread abroad at the end of the first 
or at the commencement of the second century. No work of the classical literatufe can 
well be of earlier date than this epoch. I 

9, Mixed Sanskrit is only & manner of writing Prákrit, consisting in going as near 

as possible to the orthography and the etymological forms known to the religious language. 


14 T may -afer the reader to the recent preface put by Prof. M. Maller at the oommencement of his Sanskrd Groia- 
mar for begimmera, p. T., and also to the preface of Prof. Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar 
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Its use, born spontaneously with the first attempts at writing, continually developed, f. 3m the 
edicts of Kapur di Giri to the epigraphs of Mathurk Used specially by the Buddhists, it stimu- 
lated the Bráhmags to the codification and diffusion of a more consequent, more refined language, 
profane Sanskrit. The coming into use of Literary Sanskrit marks its disappearance. Ii 
had, in the meantime, owing to its diffusion in the reign of Kanishka, assured its own survival, 
as a semi-literary dialect, in certain Buddhistio schools. 

4 "There remain the Prikrits, Popular in their origin, they have, in the form in 
which they have been employed, and which has come down to us, undergone a process 
of fixation, and of orthographicaland grammatical reform. It is Sanskrit, and the exactly 
analogous process of learned Isbour to which Sanskrit owes its own existence, that 
inspired and guided this process. It cannot have taken place before the end of the and 
century, and towards the end of the 4th we may suppose it a completed operation. 
None of tho grammars which teach the literary Prákrits,.and none of the books couched 
in one or other of those dialects, can, under its existing form, be of earlier dato than 
this period. At the same time, it must be clearly understood that, far from excluding the 
existence of literary attempts and of & more ancient tradition, this theory supposes them as 
an indispensable preparation, It only excludes tbe idea of works having received a definitive 
form, of a canonically arrested tradition, the existence of which would have rendered all gram- 
matical reform both superfluous and impossible. 

Tt is needless to say that the correctness of the dates which I have just now mentioned 
depends, to a very high degree, on the correctness of the dates which we attributed to 
the inscriptions. Thechronological series of the monuments appears to me to be well established, 
and if we suppose that some corrections in it are necessary, I do not imagine that they can be 
found to be of sufficient extent to modify the main lines which I have sketched out. 

Everything, in this system, depends on, and follows, one natural and well-connected move- 
ment. The same tendencies, which we see at work in the earliest times, continue their action 
to the end. Throughout evolutions, each of which pre-supposes and engenders the next, the 
main motors remsin identical. The continuation of the linguistic history during the period 
which we have surveyed, is the logical development of the tendencies which are revesled by .the 
most ancient monuments. In this sense, this last chapter is closely connected with the direct 
object of our studies, the Inscriptions of Piyadasi. x 

FINIS. 


THE DATES OF THE VAGHELA KINGS OF GUJARAT. 
BY G. BUHLER, PH.D. LL.D. 01.8. | 


In my review of Dr. Bhindirkar’s most valuable Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSG., 
1888-84, (ante, Vol. X VILL, p. 184ff.), I expressed strong doubts as to the correctness of the 
Vaghalé dates, given in his new historical Fragment, p. 19, and by the Dharmasigara in 
his Pravachanapartkshé, op. cit, p. 150. But I was unable to furnish strict historical proof - 
that Dr. Bhindirkar’s two: authorities post-date the accession of Visaladéva and of two of his 
sucoessots by two years. Lately Rao Saheb D. P. Khakar, who has already furnished 
numerous valuable contributions to the history and archwology of Kachh, has kindly sent 
me an eye-copy of a mutilated inscription, which settles the question. It is incised on 
a Pali at Khókhrá in Kachh, of which Rio Saheb Khakar gives the following &ooount :— 

“The PALA has a figure of s cow, feeding probably on Indian corn (maize) and suckling 
her calf. This PAlid is stated to have been in the Fort of Bhadréehwar. But a Thádéjà 
danghter of the village of Khókhrá, near Angår, having married in Bhadréshwar, she thought 
that the oow might be worshipped in the Mahádéva temple in her father's village, and so she 
sent it there, where the ‘inscription wag all buried, and the cow was worshipped. Wher T 
learnt of ib in Sam, 1989, I got with great difficulty the buried portion of the PAlid excavated, 
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and fcuud that the portion of it on which the object of the insoription was written, had been 
broken and lost, and after a year’s inquiry I got no trace of it,” 


The fragment of the inscription, which appears to be written in the ordinary DdvanAgart 
characters of the thirteenth century, runs as follows :— 


Om u Sashvat 1832 varahó Marga budi 11 Ben&v-ady-éhs ert- 
[ma*]d-Agsahillapátakó — samasta-rj4vali( y&*]-aamnlamkrita- mah&rá- 
jadbirkja-paraméévara-paramabhattiraka-pro-[prau ]dha-prat&ma(pa) -NárA- 
y&[n-A]vatára-lakshm!-svayari vara-mah&rüja-sri-Bürai gad.va-kn- 

lyágvvijays-rRjyé frt-éri-karanidé(dan)  mahümátya-Kri-Máva- 

va-maham —rádhi-l-sri-Kàmhá  samasta-vydpirün paripamryi(tha)ya.........., 


Tae document belongs, therefore, to the reign of the Vaghéla king Sarahgadéva and 
menticns.a minister, called Kanha, te. Krishpa. Its date Samvat, i.e, Vikrams-Barterat 1832, 
Margs budi 11 Bangu corresponds, according to Dr. Schram’s Tables with Saturday, Deo. 1, 
1375 L. D. The year wasan expired year, both according to the northern and the southern 
mode of oaloulation The conflicting statementa contained, the one ir the Vichárairími 
and Mr. Bhit Dajt's Paffdvals and the other in Dr. Bh&ndarkar’s fragment and the 
Pravashanapartiahá, are :— 


Ae a C9 to ks 


Visaladéva ruled (D. V.S. 1800-1818; (ID. V.S. 1802-1320, 
Arjunaddva ruled until (I). V. S. 1831; (ID. V. 8. 1838. 
BirsügadBva— (D. V.S. 1888 ; (I). ए. 8, 1858. 


The date of Rao 88009 Khakar’s new inscription provea that the Fragment and tho 
Pravachanaparikshs place Sarañga's accession too late and do not deserve to be credited. 





FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN 
BY WILLIAM CROOKS, 0.8. 
No. 2.— The Parrot Prince and his: Princess. 


O 100 upon a time there were two parrot kingdoms at Dehlt and Hansná Vihar, The king 
of the former had & son and the king of the latter an only daughter. The subjects of both 
the kingdoms advised that the prince should take a wife aud the princess a husband. Bo they 
both left their respective kingdoms in search of a partner. It so chanced that one night on 
their journey they alighted on the same tree, and the parrot prince hearing the leaves rattlo 
enquirsd who was there. Hach told the other who they were: and they were thinking of 
marry-ng together, when ihe.prinoe said, “ All women are faithless.” “ So are all men,” said 
the pr-noess. Thus they went on disputing and they finally agreed to refer the matter to the 
arbitration of the king of the country in whioh they happened to be. 


B» they both attended the king’s court, and he said, “ Produce your proofs." 


Taen the parrot princess said, — “ Onoe upon & time seven sons of & king went out hunt- 
ing aod oame upon a grand house ina jungle. Now this was the house of a demon (६66), and 
bho ownor was away, leaving his six daughters and their haudmaid in charge of his palace. 
The seven girls made friends with the seven princes, and they lived together for some time in 

‘the grəstest happiness. Now the youngest prince had taken the handmaid as his partner, 
and on» night he heard her say in her sleep, “ What a misfortune has come on the wretched 
mother of these poor princes |” Next night she said the same words. 50, when eating timo 
came, zhe youngest prince refused to eat, unless the girl told him what she meant, After 





Tose letters cannot be correct 
3 Acxording to Professor Jacobi's new Tables, published in the Epigraphica Indica, tho eleventh tithi ended on 
Satordag about 44 ghatikts after mean sunrise (Lank#). 
1 A folktale told by Daurat Kharwår + the Kharwár is an aboriginal tribo in Bouth Mirsipur. 
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some hesitation she said — “ The six girls, whom your brothers hyve taken to live with you, are 
the daughters of a demon, and he eate men, When he comes back he will devour sll the six 
princes,” “Is there any way of escape f” asked the prince, “ Well!” she answered, “If you 
get hold of the horses of the demon and cross the ocean at a single Jump you can escape.! 
To-morrow make & pretence of going out to hunt end do this. They did so, and just as they 
were jumping across the ocean the demon rushed up and seized hold of the hind legs of the 
horse, on which the youngest prince was mounted. Then the handmaid called out to her lover 
८ Take your sword and cut off the hind legs of the horse and you will escape.” The young 
prince did so, and the demon was left behind, and they crossed the ocean in. safety. 
When they got over, the daughters of the demon asked, “ How did you manage to escape 
our father P” “By doing as the maid, who was with me, told me to do,” replied the Prinoe, 
who could not keep the secret. Then the demon’s daughters fell on the maid and tore her 
to pieoes 

* By this,” said the parrot princess, '* you may learn that a man is never to be trusted.” 
“Now, what have you to say?” asked the king of the parrot prince. 


* Well," he replied, “there was once a RtjA, who married a Rént, and was bringing her 
home in a litter. By chance he got separated from his followers, and as they were going 
along the Rin! was suddenly taken sick and died. The R&jf took her corpse out of the litter 
and laid it on a river bank. Seeing this dreadful sight the bearers all ran away. The RAja 
sat down by the corpse, and began to sing Rám ndmt, The God Mah&d86, who generally lives 
in solitary places, came up and asked the RAjA why he was lamenting. He told Mahadéd of 
the misfortune that had fallen on him. “If I bring the Rant to life, will you surrender half 
your life P” Asked Mah&dóÓ. ‘‘T-agree,” said the Réj&. So Mah&dés poured s little water 
on the Hán! ont of his jar (hamandal) and the Rint came to life again. Mah8d66 went away 
and the RAjk and Rant lay down to rest. While the Raja slept a merchant (mahdjan) came up 
with & horse laden with gold moAars, and the faithless Rant abandoned the Ráj&, who had saved 
her life, and ran away with the merchant.” 


“By this,” said the parrot prince, “you may learn that all women are faithless,” 


Then the R&ja, who was trying the cause gave his decision — “ Men as well as women,” 
said he, “ have their faults’ and the best thing you can do is to get married." 


And so they were married and ruled their two parrot kingdoms for many a year in 
happiness. 


NOTHS AND QUERIES. 


SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT ANIMALS IN MADRAS. 

It is considered one of the greatest sins that a 
man can commit to kill a cow or taste its flesh; 
and it is also laid down that to eat curds, ght, 
and honey together is an equal sin. 

When cattle cross your path it is considered 
aan to pass through them. You must wait till 
the way is cleared and then go on. 

When flying-foxes are flying about during the 
day, it is a sure sign of s shower of rain 
immediately. š; 

About the Garudan or Royal Hagle or White 


Kite there is a tradition among the Hindus of 
Southern India, that the bird serves as the váha- 
nom (vehicle) of Vishnu, and on Sundays he is 
supposed to ride on it in the morning. Hence 
the Brahmans especially anxiously look out for it 
on Bunday mornings, in order to pay their respects 
to Vishnu, through his sacred bird. On seei 
it the ordinary Brihman recites the following 
slókam, which he supposes to be Sañakrit :— 


Vishuucdhana wawasthubh ass 
Pakshirdja &A4 namaha. 


—————————————————————————————M—————ÀÀ——À 
3 [This is a very interesting variant of the notion of the difficulties thas hedge round the folktale demon 


and life-index.—Ep.] ` 


* (Bo sensible and moral an ending to a “ tricks of women" story Is wall worthy of remark. —En.] 
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Scme of the Brahmans believe that if a per- 
son soos this bird flying in the sky ona Sunday 
morning, at any time before breakfast, he will 
attain fulfilment of all his enterprises during the 
ensuing week. 

Among the lower castes of the Hindus the cere- 
mon.es have a different aspect. Their priests 
buy a small quantity of flesh from the básdr and 
bring it home. With this they make it & point to 
feed the bird, and wait outside their houses for it 
to fiz over them. When they see one they throw 
up Ets of the meat, inviting the bird to take them. 
When the bits are all taken they pay obeisance to 
the vird and take leave. After this they bathe 
and take their meals, considering themselves to 
have received the benediction of Vishnu. 

K. SRIKANTALIY AR. 


MALABAR Oost. 
Unluchy Actions. 
1. Never let any one tread on the nails of 
your fingers or toss, lest he become your enemy. 
$. Never pour water into a chusam pouch at 
nighi. 
8. Never take off the inner coating of the 
arece-nut at night. 


4. Never look at the fox or jackal in the 
morning; but note the proverb: — “ Did you 
wake this morning with ë fox in your face P” 

N. SANKUNMNI WABIYAR. 


— 


MALABAR Ooast. 
Imoky Actions. 
1. Always throw the outer rind of the areca- 
nub into the street, 80 that people walk over it. 
2, Turn to the right when getting up in the 
morning from your bed 


N. SANKUNNMI Wanrrar. 
° 


SPIRIT HAUNTS IN MADRAS, 

Evil spirits seek always for their abode that 
portion of a tank or a river where someone has 
been drowned and lost his life, or the following 
trees :— i 

L Fious Religiosa, pipal, (Arasu in Tamil); ^ 

9. Asadirachta Indioa, Nim. (Vémbu in Tamil); 

8. Tamarind (Puliyam in Tamil), 

Hence virgins, or pregnant women, and children, 
are usually warned not to approach these places at 
any time during the day or night. 

K. SBIKANTALIYAR. 





Ootacamund. 





.BOOK-NOTICR. 


JoUnzaL or THE Mini-popur Boonsrr. Edited by 
E. DHARMAPALA, Caloutta, May 1803.—No 1. Bap- 
tsb Mimion Press for the Buddha Gaya Maha 
todhi Society. 

Th» Buddha-Gaya Mahabodhi Society, or the 
Bud-Gaya’ Society, for it isa little difficult to 
make out its title olearly from the publication 
before us was, we find, established at Colombo on 
May 31st, 1891, under the auspices of Colonel 
H. 8. Olcott. This is good and also bed. Good 
beo&cze the Colonel has already shown that ho 
can control a Society and a Journal which can 
live, and bed because he has also shown that his 
views of the Buddhist Religion are aa bold as they 
are dabghtfully yisionary. The complete and un- 
conscious misapprehension of every aspect 
of th» subject he affects to have deeply studied is 
indeed the most charming park of the addresses 
he daHvers. He is always poetical and nearly 
alwars wrong in every view to which he gives 
expression. He is " chief adviser” of the new 
Bociesy, and m the first number of its Journal 


are many echoes of his ideas. There is the same 
magnifloent disregard of actual faota, and the 
same enchanting inaccuracy as to details in his- 
torical references on every page, that have always 


distinguished the writers on Theosophy. Hare is 
a fine sample :— 


** It is only a baseless tradition that Buddhiam 
was destroyed by the Aryans. As yet no evidence 
has been forthooming to show that the vandalism 
was done by them. But, on the contrary, there 
are facts and historical data to prove conclusively 
that the catastrophe was accomplished by the 
Muhammedan(sic)invaders of India. The temples 
of Vishnu, Siva and other devatís (sio) did- not 
escape the fire and sword of the devastating 
Moslem. The destruction of Buddhism dates 
from the time of the invasion of India by Muha- 
mad (sio) of Ghasni.” 

Could anything be more delightful than this p ` 
Just before the above passage we are told “thas 
Buddhism was destroyed seven centuries ago in 


TTT — —— —  — — — — n r -E<ss 
1 Tš is to be hoped thas ' Bud-Gaya' wil] be dropped as hopelessly wrong etymologically. E: 
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India is beyond doubt.’  Muhumad (speaking 
under Ool. Oloott’s correction we understand that 
the conqueror’s name was, however, Mahmid) of 


Ghasni we thought lived nearer nine centuries- 


than seven centuries ago. But then, two centuries 
of time are as nothing in the retrospect of a post! 
And we are glad to hear, because it is news, that 
it was the wicked ‘ Muhammedan’ (we follow the 
‘chiefly advised’ writer in making ‘Muhammedan’ 
the oorróct adjectival form of ‘Muhamad’) who 
carried through the destruction of Buddhism m 
in India from start to finish. A little lower 
down we learn how it was done :— 

* From tho tenth to the twelfth oenturies a 
systematic vandalism of sacred shrines was 
carried on by the devastating hordes of 
under Mubammedan generals." ° 

The armies of the Ghaxnavt and Ghért generals 
wore, of course, all Arabs! We aro learning 
quickly indeod ; — but there is yet more to learn 
— much more than waa ever dreamt of in our 
philosophy :— 

“From the twelfth .to the sixteenth century 
indigsnons literature wae not only not allowed to 
be odltiveted, but every method was adopted to 
stamp out 4 national growth." 

O shades of Akbur and Jahingir and Dard 
Bhikóh! O Chand BardAil O Kabir! O Gurd 
Nanak ! O Tulst Das! O ye Modimval Reformers’! 
what say ye to this P 

However, the ‘ Muh&mmedan' is evidently o 
red rag io the writers in the Journal of the 
Má&habÓdhi Society, and it may be that their 
personal foelings. have warped their sense of 
historical aocurgoy. 

The Journal is severe on those who differ from 
its views. ''Boiolists and superficial oritics, 
failing to grasp the philosophy, and morely for 
the sake of notoriety, condemn Buddhisin as 
atheistic.” Granted for the sako of argument. 
Let us hear what the scientific and deep oritic has 
to teach us — for wo confess to being with the 
sciolists inthis matter: — “ Tho cherished gods of 
the Aryans, the mild Vishnu, the protecting 
Brahina, and the guarding Indra (tho differen. 


tiation between ‘ protecting’ and ‘ guarding’ is. 


distinctly good), besides most of the devas and 
devatis have not been relegated into the land 
of myths. They havea niche in the pantheon 
of gods in the Buddhist system.” 

“The pantheon of gods m the Buddhist system" 
exhibits a truly scientiflo appreciation of the 
Buddhist philosophy no dbubt, bub we shall re- 
main ‘ sciolista’ nevertheless. 

Passing by the muddling together of ' devas and 
devaláw^ as exhibited in the extracts sheady 


quoted, we have to note a peculiarity in the Jour. 
nal, which is typical of the theosophio variety of 
the soientiflo man. Outer soiolista, who lay 
claim to some knowledge of Indian languages, havo 
a habit, when transliterating, of diacritically 
marking certain letters to show their form in the 
original. The scientiflo theogophist always - tries 
to do the same, and the result is invariably start- 
ling: We have fine specimens before us now, e.g., 


: Vaishzíára, Mágadha (the countty), Kurinfgara, 


Priyadási (this is most excellent, for it has the 
advantage of being neither PAH nor Sanskrit), 
and so on. And then again, if you write Siva and 
Saiva (p. 8), why write Sri and Benkaráchárya. 

If the Mah&bédhi Society’s views of things 

ancient are astonishing, ite ideas on contemporary 
movements are equally so :— 
, " The intellect of the educated has reached ita 
ultimate development, and it is impossible to go 
baok to the dualistic stage of religion, when scien. 
tiño monism is gaining ground among the highest 
intellects of Europe and America, This scientific 
monism is the Advaita Philosophy of ancient 
India, This scientific and realistic monism in all 
ita comprehensivenoss was promulgated by Gau- 
tama Buddha twenty-five centuries ago.” ` À 


This is well oonocived, but the following is 
better from the pen of the ‘chiefly advising ° 
Oolonel himself :— 5 


“ Wostorn dogmatism cannot stand beforo it 
(the Arya Dharma of Bakya Muni, miscalled 
‘ Buddhisin’). Western men rud and loarn- 
ing welcoino it, the weary-so begin to hail it 
with enthusiasm. The two chiof roviving 
agencies, tho two channels through which it is 
flowing, are a book and a Society — the “ Light of 
Asin’ ana the Theosophical Society. Ton years 
henoo Buddhism will have gained an unshakable 
foothold throughout Christendom.” 


This is enough for us! When Western man of 
light and learning accept tho Light of Asia us a 
true oxposition of Buddhism. tho Ohristian will 
deserve to go down boforo the Buddhist. 

We havo thus dwelt on the errors in ins Journal 
of tho MuhAbodhi Sooioty ut longth, ure wo 
fully aymyethiso with the general aims of the 
Society, which are uppurently to protect the re. 
mains at Buddh-Guy& from further neglect, to 
seoure the funds of the templo from further 
misappiopriation, und to ensure the preservation 
of Buddhist literature. The sooner therefore the 
conductors of the Journal of the Society cease to 
publish downright nonsense the sooner will they 
secu e respect towards themselves, and general 
sympathy with their laudable objecta. 
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TAMIL HISTORICAL TEXTS. 
BY V. KANAKASABHAI PILLAI, B.A., B-L. 
No, 8.—AÀx Insoniprion OF KULOTTONGA-OHOLA.] 
T HE inscription, which I now publish, is on the southern wall of the Bhaktavatealasvamin 
I temple at Tirukks]ukkugram in the Chingleput District, Madras Presidency. It was 
cop.ed by me on the spot, but I have not been able to make outa correct reading of the 
whole of the inscription, as it is much faded and in some peris illegible. It is in Tamil 
characters of the Eleventh Century AD. The first part of it is & eulogy on the reigning 
king, and is in verse in High Tami]; the latter part is in ordinary prose and records the 
purshase of a piece of land by the temple authorities, The original text of the poetical 
portion appears to have been composed by a writer well versed in classical Tami). It has 
bees engraved, however, either very carelessly or by ignorant hands; even common words 
hava been misspelt, and no distinguishing mark ‘has been mado to denote the end of commence- 
mert of each line of the verse portion. The language being High Tami, and the characters 
somewhat indistinct, the deciphering of this part of the inscription would have been impossible, 
if I had not fortunately had with me copies of inscriptions, which I had taken from other 
temples in the Tami] country. Three of these, which I detail below, have been of much use 
to me in reading this text. 
INSCRIPTION No. L 

An inscription on the northern side of the Fimána of the temple dedicated to Pandava 
düta-Perumá] at Kâñchipuram, which commences with the first 25 lines of the present 
text, and continues as follows :— 

Text. j 

Nan mani framum tiruppuyettalsikalum pols viramum tiyÑkamum vilaüka pårmicha 
mévalar vapaüka vira chimmdchanattu puvangmu]utudaiy&jodum vírpirunteru]iya Kéraja- 
késarivarmmarina Udsiyár Bri-Kulóttuhga-Chól]adóvarkkuyápqdu aüohidvatu ....... 

Translation. _ 

In the fifth year of the lord &ri-Kulóttuhga-Ohó]adóva, alias Kó-RAjakósarivarman, 
(here enter the translation of the first 25 lines) whose valour and munificence shone like the 
necklace of faultless gems and the garland of flowers on his shapely shoulders; who deigned 
to xt on the throne of heroes with the goddess Earth, while his enemies bowed down to the 


ground before him. 
INSORIPTION No. 2. 


An inscription in very clear characters, on the western wall of the Baiva temple at 
Kt]peluvhr in the Trichinopoly District, which begins with the same words as in tho present 
text up to the end of the 62nd line, and continues as follows :— 

Text. 

Neritorum nilaika} iddaru]i tial ko] vira simhissna véddaruli potkoliyaramum tiruppu- 
yattalankalum pòla viramum tiykkamum vilaiks pirmichai mévalar vanahka vira simhásanattu 
avamimu]utudsiy&lodum vjfirounteruliye KérAjakésarivarmmarins Tiripuvangohakkara- 
var-tika] sri-Kulóttuhga-Chó]adóvarkku yandu irupatávatu ........ 

Translation. 

In the twentieth year of the emperor of the three worlds, &ri-Kulóttuhga Chó]ladóva, 
altas K6-BAjakósarivarman, (here enter the translation of the first 62 lines) who erected on all 
the publio paths boundary-marks (of his territories) and obtained the throne of mighty heroes; 
whcse valour and munificence shone like the resplendent neoklace and the garland of flowers on 
his sacred shoulders; who was pleased to sit ou the throne of heroes with the goddess Earth, 
whi.e his enemies bowed down to the ground before him. 


— eee eee ——————————————————————————————————————————————————— 
- [The spelling of vernacular words in the English portion of this paper has been altered in accordance with 
the rystem followed te this Journal. Tho Tamil texta have been left intact, as no facaimiles were to hand.—Ep.] 
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INSCRIPTION No.: 8. 

An inscription on the eastern wall of the Baiva temple at Tiruvidaimarudtr in the 

Tanjore District, which begins with the first 66 lines of the text and proceeds as follows :— 
Text, 

Ohivanidattumaiyena Tinachintamani puvanamulutndaiy&jodum ketkeivtrpirontens mah 
kaiyar tilatam Éiohatvallapi h&lulakamaudaiyá] vAliyumalarntinitiruppe üfiyum tirumdélakat- 
tnppiriyAtens tirumaka] tikallens TiyAkavalli taruma ulakudsiyijiruppa * * æ purva- 
namulutudaiyAlodum virpiruntaroliya Kóvir&jekóserivarmmarána Ohakksravarttike] iri- 
Kalottuhga-Ohdladévarkku yàndu 20vatu n&| nárrelupattirapdinil , . . . . . , 

Transistion. 

On the 172nd day of the 26th year of the emperor sri-Kulóttuhga-Ohó]adéva, alias 
K6-Rajakégarivarman, (here enter the translation of the: first 66 lines) who, worshipped by 
the whole world, was pleased to sit in state with Dinachintamani, the mistress of the whole 
world, like Siva with Uma, and with Bliseivallabht, the mistress of the fourteen worlds, the 
most beauteous amongst women, like Gaügá with Umf, and with Tyügavalli, the charitable 
mistress of the world, like Lakshmi who is ever inseparable from Vishnu, and with the goddess 
Earth. i 

Comparing the above three inscriptions with that whioh is the subject of this paper, end 
which is dated “in the 42nd year of the emperor sri-Kuldéttutge-Ohdjadéva,” it will be seen , 
that i6 is beyond doubt that all the four refer to the same sovereign, because his name is 
given as Kulétiniiga-Chdla in all of them, and the events of his reign mentioned in the earlier 
inscriptions are repeated in the very same words in the later. Considering the facta that these 
inscriptions are found in places very distant from each other, and that the same verses have 
been used for desoribing the reigning king, it wouldappear that it was the custom during 
this period to adopt 8 presoribed form of preamble in drawing up any important deed ; and as 
that form was in verse, it is most probable that it was composed by a poet of the king's 
court and circulated under royal sanction. This is borne out by epigraphical records of other 
(00618 kings; for instance, the inscriptions of RAjar&ja-Ohó]a begin with the words “Tiru. 
maka} pòla perunilachehelviyum "; those of Vikramag-Ohó]a commence “ Pûmålai milainta 
ponmAlsi tikala” ; those of R&jóndra-Ohó]g open with the verse “Tiru manni vajara irunilg- 
magantaiyom.” 

The four inscriptions of Kulóttuhga noticed in this paper furnish a short history , 
of his life. While he was Yuvaráje, he first distinguished himself by storming Ohgkkara- 
kóttam. He surprised the enemy there and captured a number of elephants, but left 
no permanent trace of his conquest. Then he had to fight against the kings of Kunteja, 
that is the Western Chilnkyas. About this time the Chója country came to be without a 
king, and he marched southwards, and by right of inheritance ascended the throne of the 
Chó]as, Before the end of the fifth year after his accession he vanquished the Southern 
or Paydya king, who was either taken prisoner, or killed in battle; for the inscriptions 
state that his head lay, peoked by eagles, outside the Chéle capital. Vikkiüay, who is 
doubtless the Western Chalukya Vikramaditya VL, then invaded the Chéla territory, but 
had to retreat before the superior forces of the Chdlas, and was hotly pursued from NañgaH 
in the Mysore province to Manalfir on the benks of the Tuigabbadri, where he ornssed the 
river and sought safety within his own dominions, An expedition towards the west was 
next conducted by Kuléttuiga in’ person, and -Kohgumandalam was subjugated. Two 
expeditions were also sent to Sihgha|am, apparently with no great results.2 Then he wished 
to conquer the Pandimandalam, and equipped & large army. After the death of the Pandya 
king above alluded to, his kingdom evidently became dismembered, and five Pandya 
princes, who were in power, fled in dismay before the Ché's forces, and sought refuge in 

3 THose were most probably the two Chó]a invasions mentioned in ihe Mohécaxue (chap. trill.) is having 
occurred during the early part of the reign of Vijayabdlre, i 
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irmooessible jungles, The whole of the Pandya country as far as Cape Comorin and Kóttáru was 
annexed to the Chôja empire. Then the pearl fisheries in the Gulf of Manaar and the wild elephants 
ox the Western Gháts became the property of Kuléttuiga bèfore the close of the 20th year of his 
regn. It was, I believe, after thisimportaritevent that he proclaimed himself “emperor of the 
three worlds ;” for in the inscription No. 1 bis name is given as “ Udaiyár frf-Kuldttobga-Ohdh- 
déva,” whereas in No. 2 it is “ Tribhuyanachakravartigal érf-Kulóttuñga-Chó]adtva.” Within 
si- years afterwards the Kalitigamandslam was conquered ; but from the 26th to the 42nd 
year the empire seems to have enjoyed peace, no mention being made of any wars in subsequent 
insortptions, Three of Kuldttuigs's queens are named in the inscription No. 8, vis. Dinachinta- 
mani, ffisaivallabh! and Tyâgavallt; but only the last two are mentioned in the text, 
which forms the subject of this paper. 


No era or astronomical day is given in the inscriptions to enable us to ascertain the period 
of the king’s reign; but from the leading events mentioned in them, it is cerfain that he is 
identical with the Kulóttuhga-Chó]a of the Kalihgattu Parapi The poem speaks of his early 
exploits at Chakkarakk6tjam (canto x. stanza 28), the anarchy in the Ohóla country (x. 26), his 
ao»ession to the Ohó]a kingdom (x. 82), the defeat of the five Pandya princes (xi. 69), the battles 
or the banks of the Tuügsbhadrá (iv. 7) and‘at Mapaldr (xiii. 98), the conquest of the Kalinga- 
mapqalam (xii. 68), and the queen TyAgavallt (x. 55), All these particulars occur in the inscrip- 
ticn also.. I have in my article on the Kaliagatiw Para: identified the Kulbttunga-Ch0]a of that 
poem with the first Eastern Chalukya king of the same namo. And as it appears from insorip- 
ticns in the Telugu country that he bore the name of RAjéndra-Chéla before be acceded 
to the Ohó]s kingdom, there is no doubt that ho is also that “ BAjigs, the lord of Véngl,” who, 
according to the VikramdakadSvacharita,+ took poasession of the throne of Kiñoht on the death 
of the Chó]g king. From the Ohellür grant we learn thet Kuléttuige’s third son, Vira-Chó]a- 
déza, was installed as viceroy of Véagt in A.D. 1078, and that before him, Kulótinbga's second 
son, RAjarája IL, held charge of Vig! for one year, and his uncle, Vijayáditya, for fifteen years; 
It follows, therefore, that Kuldttuigs sucoseded to the crown of Véigt in A.D. 1068.5 But there 
is no record to show when he ascended the Ohó]a throne. From Tami] inscriptions I find 
thet a Oh0]a king named Vira-Rajéndradéva, alias K6-Parakésarivarman, claims to have 
“‘ Lestowed the Véigimandalam on Vijayiditya who had bowed at his feet, conquered 
Keqaram for another king who had besought his assistance, forced Sémébvara to give up the 
Kennaradésam and drove him out of that country, and reduced Irattapadi for Vikrama- 
ditya who hed sought refuge at his feet.” The kings alluded to appear to be Vijayaditya 
VIIL, viceroy of Vêtgt (A.D. 1063 — 1077), the Western Chalukya Somébvars II. (A.D. 1069- 
1076), and Vikramáditya VI; (A.D. 1076—1127). That Vijayâditya was in danger of being 
deprived of his power by the Ohó]as, is also evident from one of the Geiga grants, m 
which it is stated that, “when VijayAditys, beginning to grow old, left the country of 
Včħgî, as if he were the sun leaving the sky, and was about to sink in the great ocean 
of the Ohdjes,” BAjardjs of Kalthganagara (A.D. 1071—1078) “cansed him to enjoy 
presperity for a long time in the western region."* The above records seem to 
incicate that Vira-Rájóndra, alias K6-Parakésarivarman, was tbe immediate predepeasor of 
Krl6ttuhga on the Ohó]a throne, was contemporary with the Western Obilukys Sémésvara 
II. and helped his younger brother, Vikramáditya in wresting from him & portion of the 
Ohilukys dominions; also that Kuléttutga did not take possession of the Chó]a kingdom 
til about A.D. 107L This is confirmed by the Vikramdihadévackarita, which states that “tho 
lori of Véhg!" seized the Ohb]s sovereignty some time after the death of StmAévara I. which 
occurred in A.D. 1069, and before Séméévara II. was taken prisoner by Vikramaditya VI. in 
A.D. 1076. If Kulóttuhga had reckoned his regnal yoars from the day of his accession to the 
throne of Véigt, the date of the following inscription, which is in the 42nd year of his reign, 
wculd fall in A.D. 1105. 

Sante, Vol XIX p. P, «Dr Dülereodibn cep vi. veres M, 
# Dr. Hultusch’s Sowth-Indian Inscriptions, VoL I. pp. 49-63. 
* Bee Dr. Fieeb’s article oq the Hastern Chalukya Ohronolozy, ante, Vol. XI. p. 376. 
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The weoncluding portion of the inscription, which is in prose, records a deed of sale, executed- 
by the Brahman proprietors of s village named Vapavapmahadévichaturvédimanigs.am 
in Kumilinadu in Amtrkéttam in Jayahkondachó]amandslam. The property sold 
wasa portion of the village, which was intended to be used as garden land for the 
Matha of Naminandi Adiga] attached to the Beiva temple st Tirukkalukkupran. 
Naminandi is.the name of one of the 63 devotees of Siva, an account of whose lives is given in 
the Tami] Periyapurásam, and the Matha was probably founded by him or by his descendants in 
his memory. The fact that the proprietors of the village met together in a Makdsabhd or greats 
assembly, and executed this deed of sale, is evidence of the ancient system of land tenure peculiar 
to the Dravidian people, under which the residents of each village were the common proprietors 
of ell those parts of the village, which were not appropriated to any individual, Two taxes are 
mentioned, the peruvéram (great share) and filevwvari (expenditure tar)! The first is the 
king’s share, which is generally one-sixth of the produce; the second appears to be a local cess, 
levied to meet expenses incurred in the repair to tanks &o. in the village. 

TEXT. 
Svasti Sri! 
Puka} ohúlnta punari aka] chü]nta puviyil 
Ponnémi ajavum tennémi nedappas 
Vi]aüku chaya makajai ijaükÓpparuvattu 
Chakkarakkóddattu vikkiramatto]ilàl 
(5) Puta magam puparntu mata varai iddam 
Vayir âkarattu vari ayil munai 
Kuntaje arachar tantalam iriya i: 
Val urai ka]ittu tô] vali kaddi 
Pérppari nadatti ktrttiyai niputti 
(10) Vada tichai vákai chüdi ten tichai 
Témaru kamala pümaka] potumaiyum 
Ponniádaiyum nannilappivai . 7 
Tanimaiyum tavira vantu punitaru 
Tiru magi makudam urimaiyil ohñdi 
(15) Tannadi irsgdum tada mudiydka 
onnila vénter chfids munnai 
Manu váru peruka Kali yáru M ppa , 
Oheñk6]l tichai torum chella dai 
Irunil$ vijdkam ehkagum tanatu 
(20) Tiru nijal vepyild tika]a 
Orn tani méruril puli vilaryáda 
kada] tivintatartta püpálar 
Tirsi vida kuficharam murai mumi nippa - 
Vilañkiya Tenngvan karuntalai paruntalait m 
(25) Tidattan ponnakar puyattidai kidappe 
+ * * . * 


Oholletir kédirpallatu tankai we 
Villetir kÓd4 Vikkilan kallatar 
Nahkili todahki Manalür ngduvin 

(80) Tutkapattiral puka turatti ehkanuny 
Padda vebkafirum kedda tan manamum 
Küpiye viramum . + * . 
Prins malaikajum mutuku nelippa 
Tinta natiks]jum &rudamtóda 


— Y [Compare Almari gers,varl, ‘the mall tax (and) Gm lean < x 
Yok L p. 87 wre 57 ‘the mall tax (and) the large tax,’ in Dr. Huliusoh’s South- Indian Inscriptions, 
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(85) Viliñs kadalka]um talai virittelamara 


Kudatichai * +, > 
Tannšlukantu tànum táneiyum 
* * * * 
* * * * 


(40) Cheyapperuntiruvum vali onkan 
Madantaiyar iddamum mf|&tu kodutta 
Vehkari niraiyom Kotkumandalamum 
Sinkalam ennum paragi irapdum 
Iruvichai kaikogdu inaiviya puka]odu 

(45) PAndimanda]ah kola tiruvu]attadaittu 
Vemperi talahke]um poru kari kulañkajum 
Tantira vAriyum udaittáy vantu - 

Vada kadal ten kadal padarvatu påla 
Tan peruñohênaiyai dvi 

(50) Pafichavar atvartm porute pórkka]attu 
Afichi veruvi nelittédi 
Aranena pukka kádarattudaittu 
Marravar tammai vanachararakki 
Orrsivefichuram &rriko[ra 

(55) Vichaiyat tampam tichai tofum nirutti 
Muttin Ohildpamum muttami] Potiyllum 
Matta veiiksri pedum maiyya Ohaiyyamum 
Kanntyum kaikkohd arujittennád 
Ellaik&ddi kudamalai niddujerachar 

(60) Ellâm tani vichum péra 

. * » * 
Kufukalar kulaiya Kóttár u]pada 
Neritoram nilaikaliddaru]i niaripungl 
Kalihgamapdalamum kaippaduttaruli* 

(65) Tiral ko]àr&mum tiruppuyattelaükaluim pôle 
Viramum tiy&kamum vilahkappArto]s 
Chivanidattumaiyena Tiyakevalli 
Avani mu]utudsiyé]udan iruppa, avaludan 
Kanka: virrirunteng mahkaiyar tilatam 

(70) Rliohaivallspi ólulakurá udaiyál 
Vá]irum ponninitiruppa 
AlichOlavani mu]utudaiyálodum 


* I give below the different readings in the preambles of the four inscriptions of Knulfttunga-Chéjadéva whieh I 
høre eramined. A stands for the inscription at Eéfichtparam, B for that at Ktipajurdr, O for Tiravigaimarudür 
url D for Tirukkalukkuyram. 


Line 2 
Line 5 
Line 12. 
Line 13. 
Line 16, 
Line $0. 
Line 22. 
Line 43. 
Line 57. 
Line W. 


A has nadatis for nadappa. 

A has vonkshfu for matawaraq. B and O hare maiwoarot for mataverad. 

A has ponaamidaigum for powniddaiywm. 

A and D have tovirte for tavira veniu. 

A has ponmi for iens. 

B has tirwetlal senbude! for hirwnclal, 

A has kalefohér kaliru for buficharam, B has haloKckerriea]u for kufcharom, O has halalokori 
kaliru for bwiloharamn, 

B & O. have bonba for kok bu, 

B bas teyva for cheyya- ` 

B kas éval for elit. , 


Lines 00 & 64. D has appulattalodhe]um hošlumandalamauum for maripunal balikbha maudalamum. 
e 
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Virackimmichanatiu viyriruntarujiya Chakkaravarttikal iri-Kulóttuhka-Ohó]adévar- 
kku yindu 4?vatu Jayahkondaohólamandalattu Amorkéddattu Kumilinaddu Vana- 
vanmahadévichaturvédamahkalattu makkohspaiydm nilavilai Avanakkaiyelntiu. Ka]gttür- 
Kumijináddr Ulakalante-Cholapuramana Ohembian-Tirukkajukkunratteu udaiyür 
tirokks!ukkunpamudaiya Mahadévar kóvil Cbantià Chandesvaradóvarkku náhkal mada pura- 
mika vittukkudutta nil&amávatu: ehka|ür mélmid&m® Kiraippikkam káduka] veddi knddai 
perittu tiruitibko]vatáka kudatta  nilattukku ktlpápkelli Urémittellai u[pavum, tenpár 
kelli TAlaivéddellai uravum, mélp&rkkellai Vikimbattellai upavum, vadspArkkellai Tandu- 
raiellai upavam, inndnkellaikkndpadda nírnilamum punchsi nilamum méndkkina maramum 
kf] nókkingkigarum ivvür medaivildkattirakkum Naminanti Adika] Madattukkum madsp- 
puramá&ksa náhka] irai ilichchj vittukkuduttu vilaiy&ka n&üka] kaikkonda achai nepktohu pattum 
kaivilai ara vijtu poru|apakkaikkondu vilai Avanam cheytu kuduttóm. Maha sapai Om innils- 
ttukku vanta ohilavu vari peruvåram eppérppeddatum 741४७] iukkskkadaydmikeyum Ipai 
ilichohi vittukkuduttôm. Obapaikku chamainta tårumavar Edduvamavan Adittan Panapála 
paddanum, Mappiråreka Kumårachuvåmikkiyamslittennm, Uruppuddutthlalappaddanum, Padma- 
purattu Sri Rengandtapaddanom, Appaddür Oheúkaranarâyaņapaddanum, Kåvicharikkilsi 
Tantikkmayittanam, Kipatchikon Tükkiramavittanum, ivvanaivardm chantrátitte varaikkum 
chililékai pegpikoduttóm. Mahisabhaiém. Ippadikku ivai Vanavanmahadévi-udaiyan 
Ohelvan Kumaran e]uttu Ámtrkóddattu, 


TRANSLATION. 


Health and Wealth! In the 42nd year of the emperor &ri-Kulóttnfüiga-Chó]adóva, 
who, in his youth, first embraced the goddess of victory by his heroio deeds at Ohskkars- 
k6ffam, so that his empire on this earth, which is girt by the glorious ocean, may extend up 
to the golden mountain (Mérn); who, by his prowess, captured a multitude of rutting 
elephants, and routed the forces of the-kings of Kunta]a at the point of his lance; who 
leading his troops of horse and unsheathing his sword, displayed the power of his arm and 
established his fame by his victories in the nortbern couutries, and, coming southwards, espoused 
the goddess of the honeyed lotus flower (Lakshmi), and Poppi (KAviri), and the good lady 
Earth, who was without a consort, and by right of inheritance assumed the sacred and illustrious 
diadem (of the Ch0'as) ; whose pair of feet served as a brosd crown to the ancient kings of 
this earth ; who wielded his sceptre with such justice in all directions (in his dominions) that 
the rales of the ancient Manu prevailed and the river Kali (evil) was dried up; whose white 
umbrella shone like the moon over all the wide world; whose tiger (banner) played (in the 
breeze) on Méru, without a rival ; the elephants given in tribute to whom, by the kings of 
remote islands in the deep ocean, stood in many a row ; outside whose golden town, the black 
head of the Tepnav&p (Southern or Pandya king) Jay pecked by eagles ; * * * * 
who drove from Nañgill of rocky roads Vikkflap, that never bent his bow except on « foe who 
had failed in paying him due respect, and forced him to enter the ''uhgabhadr& at Manaltr, 
abandoning his elephants which lay wounded on all sides, and bringing disgrace on his fair 
fame and boasted valour; who, with his army, commencing his march towards the west, on 
an auspicious day, caused the mountains to bend their backs, the rivers to forsake their beds, 
and the Vilifis seas to be stirred and agitated i + i + * * 
and seized the great goddess of victory, bevies of bright-eyed women, and whole columns of 
fierce elephanta, which the enemy were unable to save, and the Kohgumandalam; whose fame 
was augmented by two campaigns in Bihgha]&m ; who, desirous of conquering the Pándirranda- 
lam, directed his vast armies, which, with hosts of generals, squadrons of fleet horses and battle- 
elephants, resembled the northern sea rushing to join the southern ocean, and when the five 
Pandyas fled in terror from the battle-fleld and sought refuge in the jungles, cleared those 
jungles and converted them into villages and made them (the Pinqyas) lead the life of woodmen 
in a dreary wilderness, and planted pillars of victory on every side; who took possession of the 
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pearl fisheries, and Podiyam, where flourished the three kinds of Tami] (literature), and the 
mid Bahya hills (Western Ghifs), where huge wild elephants are captured, and Kappi 
(ape Comorin) and fixed the limits of the Southern (Pandya) land; who sent to the upper 
world all the kings of the western hilly country * * and, scattering his enemies, 
eceoted on all the public paths boundary-marks (of his territories) including Képt{ru; 
who conquered the Kalihgamandalam of embanked floods; whose valour and munifloenoe 
shone like the gorgeous necklace and the garland of flowerson his shapely shoulders; who, wor- 
shipped by the whole world, deigned to sit on the throne of heroes with Ty&gavalli, the 
ristreas of the whole world, like Siva with Um, amd with fijisatvallgbhi, the mistress of the 
seven worlds, the most beauteous amongst women, like Gaigé with Uma, and with the goddess 
Earth, — the deed in writing of a sale of land by the great assembly of Vanavapmahadévi- 
chaturvédimstigslam in Kumilindu in Amtürkóffam in  Jayahkondachó]amam- 
qalam. The land that we have sold and given, to be usedas a garden Yor a Hatha, 
tc Ohantit!? Ohandéévaradéve of the temple of our lord Mahadéva of Tirukka]ukkupr&m in 
Bembiyap-Tirukke]ukkupram, otherwise known as Ulaga]anda-Ohó]apurem, in 
Kaljettir-Kumilinadu, is as follows: Of the land which we have given in KtraippAkkam [P] 
[s= western hamlet] of our village, to be improved by cutting down the jungle and by removing 
the stumps of trees, the eastern boundary is Urématto [P], the southern boundary is TAjei- 
ya [P], the western boundary is Vigàmbem [P], the northern boundary is Tandurai [P]. 
Within these four limita, the wet land and dry land, the trees overground and the wells 
underground, we have sold to be used as a garden land for the Naminandi-Adiga]-Matha 
in the madat-vi/dgam of this town, exempt from taxes, and we have received as tho Price achei 
se! kdéu ten. We have sold (the land and all our rights thereto) completely, and, having 
re»eived the whole of the price, we have executed this deed of sale. We, the great assembly 
aro bound to pay the peruvéram, the édevuvari, and all other taxes that may be imposed on 
this land. Hxempé from all taxes we have givenit, The representatives of this essombly are :13 
eere n n ss Weal have had this deed of sale engraved, so that it may last as long as 
tha sun and moon exist, We, the great assembly. This isthe writing of V&pavapmahádóvi- 
ucalyàp Selvap Kumárap of Amorkéttam. 





THE ORDER OF SUCCESSION IN THE ALOMPRA DYNASTY OF BURMA. 
BY MAJOR B. 0. TEMPLE, l 


In Vol. XX. pp. 422-428, ante, reference was made to .s statement that the rule of 

. succession in the Manipur state was, that all the brothers of the reigning king succeeded 

by seniority before his sons; failing brothers the king's sons succeeded in turn, The 

line of succession would therefore run thus :— The living brothers in order of seniority, 

then the sons of the last brother in order of seniority. The tree of succession might in fact 
be as follows: — 


A (1) 
Baigning king 
i ee a es sss (8) 250 d | 
Hidest son Second gon Third son EE on Fourth son Fifth son. 





| (5) 


_— eee 
9 (Read Adid4sa ?.] D [Should the two preceding words be a misreading of kåhs 10 *.] 
n [The names of these people are omtited in the translation, as their spelling is very unoectain. Tach of them bas 

either the attribute bhajfe or branevia,] ` . 
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Eldest son Second son Third son 
(died young) Í 
l x (7) 
Ridest son Second son 
(died young) | 
lo | | d (8) i (9) 
Eldest son Becond son 


The points to note in the snocession are: — (1) the father must, if possible, actually 
have been king; (2) brothers must succeed before sons. The next heir by analogy, 
failing brothers and sons, would be the eldest surviving son of the king before the 
deceased, R.yg., in the above tres, if king M had no sons or brothers, then the sons of king 
L would suooeed in turn. 

This custom is evidently widely spread over Indis and Burma, for (loo, ott. and ante, Vol. 
XV. p. 278) it has been already shown in this Journal that a part of the Valabhi succession 
ran thus: — 


Bhapárka (1) 





—— n | = or) 
Dharaaéna I (3) Drépasithha (3) Dhruvazéms I (4) Dharzlijta (5) 
Guhastna (6) 
The Genealogies of the Mastern end Western Ohalukya Dynasties (ante, Vol. XX. p, 
288, also p. 422, and Fleet's Dynasties of the Kanaress Districts, pp. 18-19) give the succes- 
sion of brothers before sons in several instances ; notably in the years between 633 and 668 
A;D., and between 696 and 709 A.D. and between Saka 080 and 964 


The Genealogy of the Malér-K 018 State (ante, Vol. XVIIL pp. 826—880) gives parts of 
the succession thus 


Cee ee on LE ER Muhammad (1) . 
Ghulam Hussain (2) Jamil (3) 


Bhtkan Lou. cma Cole: cid. uds "ondas (5) ‘Onir (6) Asadi Tah (7) Attclist (8) 


Warts (9) 


Properly speaking ‘Atan’Ilah’s son should have succeeded, and when Wastr’s line failed a 
successor was found in Ibråhim ‘AM, (the present ruler), the great-grandson of 'Atàu'Ilah. 


Throughout the Shin States (exis, pp. 119 —190) the rule of succession is brothers 
before sons in order of seniority. 


There are three disturbing elements in the rule, however, which must always be taken 
into consideration in its application : — (1) where the ruler hase multiplicity of wives, there must 
always be a difficulty in determining seniority; (2) in most Oriental States might is righi- 
and that heir succeeds, who is, for any reason, the most powerful; and (8) tho temp- 
tation, seldom witastood, to the de facto ruler to oust his brothers in favour of his sons. As 
& rule, it may be said that every brother and every son looks upon himself as the possible heir, 
and the actual succession frequently falls to him, who finally succeeds in the struggle for the 
throne on the king’s death. 


I give below the Genealogy of the Alompra (Alaungp'ay&) Dynasty of Burma, as 
ustrating the persistency of this peculiar law of suooession and also the vicissitudes to which 
it is liable in practical application 


THE ALOMPRA DYNASTY OF BURMA (1753—1885 A.D.) 
G) Alaungp‘aya (1758—1760). 


—— + का FE RU de 
(४) Naungdiji (8) B'nbytyin Ason,died Amyin (0) Béddp‘ays Pak‘anit Myinzaing 
(1760—1783). ^ (1768—1776) ^ young, no Minp&.) (1781—1819). Minbd Minha: 


5) RE (4) Bihgüsá The Hish&min. 
Maung? (1776—1781). I i mM — | 
(7 days in 1781). | | 
C) Bajidd (8) Da&rkwadt 
(1819—1887). (1837—1848) 
— s|— V Q 
(9) plas Q0) Mindón The Hüsh&min. 
(1846—1852). (1£52—1878). 
आ AT 
poles Mékk‘aya Myi gn Myi i Nyaungjin AD 910० Kolin Minbi. Pyislnanà 
Minp&. Minb&. Minp4. Minba. Minbt. (1878—1885). Minba. 
Elect). 


With reference to the above table the following remarks are applicable in the present connec- 
tion. It is commonly said in Burmese Yérdwins (Héjavashfes), or Histories, thet the reason 
why Alaungp'ayá's sons succeeded him in.turn is, that he expressed a dying wish to that effect.’ 
I believe, however, that, whether he did so or not, the dynasty really followed what 
felt to be the ancient and appropriate rule, and that the succession was accepted by the Court 
and people as the customary one 

Alaungp ‘sya left seven sons, one of whom died as a child before the time came to give 
him a title, but all the reet grew to manhood and to be political forces in the country. He 

succeeded by his eldest son, Naungddji, in the regular course, and then by his second son, 
Sinbyüyin. The disturbing elements in the rule of succession then began to work. S‘inbyfyin 
neminated SiügüsA, one of his sons, as his successor, and the succession was secured to him by 


a palace intrigue. 

This cansed a rebellion on the part of the next heir by right of succession, vis., the Amyin 
Minbá, who was killed in the course of it, and so put out of the way. Maung Maung, the son of 
Naangddjf, afterwards raised a sudden palace revolt and deposed Bibgtsk. This did not fall 


1 The word Minpé moans ‘ king’s son,’ ts. ‘ prince.’ Reading betrreen the lines of Hangermano, pp yor of 
ths 1885 reprint, it would seem that the Minpé of the earlier Alompra kings held muoh the position of the Htheling 
of the early English ; i.s., he was s local oblef of the blood royal. 

3 The Paungàså of Sangermano, see pp. Bf of the 1885 reprint. 

3 Bangermano, p. 50 (1885 reprint) repeats the story 

4 Much after our own fashion, Burmese Queens, Prihoes and Princesses were given titles, generally after estates 

| tbat were handed over to them for sustenance, a practice whioh, however, ceased with the accession of King Mindén 
in 1882, who inaugurated the system of paying salaries to the members of his family, his ministers and officials. 
Tre rank of the trile-holder was indicated by & word suffixed to the name of the place. Sometimes several] titles were 
| bed by the same person, as wiin us. "The titles of royal children were conferred generally on their reaching an age 
to 5e of political importance. Thus, wibayd == queen, sinbd-prince, minpenedt — princess, and the titles ran thus: 
Li-zbàn Mibeyá, Amyin Minpá, Banpénagd Minpam!. Titles were occasionally nob connected with places, as S'in- 
byħmåyin, the Lady of the White Hlepbant. Kings on accession retained their princely title in the same way, 
, generally from places, as baréwadi, Pagün, Mindin and þūbò. Sometimes, however, their titles were descriptive, 
| 38 S'isbyúybn, the. Lord © the White Hisphact. Kings had generally several titles, e. g., baráwadi is equally 
well-known as Kóngbaung and Shwéb6, both -place names, which is confusing. Confusion is further made worse 
confounded by the private names of these royal personages having come down to history; e.g., Mindén is still 
also known as Maung Lwin. Maung Maung, the fifth king of the Dynasty, bed apparently no title (unless we 
great Sangermano’s name of Puungisá was s tile), and was killed before he could give himself one to go down 
to history. The private name of the Myinsaing Minpt, drowned by order of BÓd2p'&yi in 1147 B. B. ( = 178% 
A. D.), was Maung Pb Shin. 
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in with the Court and general views at all, and, after s seven deys’ reign, he was put to death 
by the Court in favour of the rightful heir, Béddp‘aya, who, to settle himself on the throne, put 
an end to Bitgted. 

Bódóp'ayá, like his brother S'inbyüyin, was a powerful ruler, and acted precisely in the 
same manner. That is, he nominated his son Eñshámin (Yuvarája), against the rights of his 
two surviving brothers, the Pakknjt Minb&, and the Myinzaing Minbá, The former wisely 


acquiesced in the arrangement and died a peaceful death, But the latter rebelled and was 
killed. 


Boddp‘ayé reigned for a long while and his son died before him, and the suoceesion went 
to his elder grandson, Bajid’, who, in course of time, was deposed by his brother Dartwadt 
(otherwise equally well-known as Kéngbaung and Shwébé Min) Pardwadt became insane and 
the country was governed by 8 regent, the Pugin Minb&, who was the king's rightful heir, 
being his eldeft son by his chief wife. Two years later the regent became King Pagan. After 
a while that strong and powerful prince, his brother Mindén, deposed him, and proved to be: 
the best ruler that Burma had had formany g decade. The acknowledged hsir to Mindén was 
his remaining brother, the Eümsh&min, who was killed by his nephews, the Myingun and Myin- 
góndaing Princes, in order to-keep the succession to themselves, a very serious attempt being 
made on Mindón's life at the game time. š 


The succession to Mindôn consequently devolved upon one of his sons, as the Eüshémin's 
family was by rule and custom ousted from it Another of the disturbing elements in the 
«pplibation of the rule of succession now became apparent. Who was to be considered Mindón's 
eldest son and rightfal heir? He hada great number of wives and concubines, the wives were 
of superior and inferior rank, and he had sons of all ages likely to survive him, Ass matter af 
faot every son looked upon himself as the possible heir, only the Myingun and Myingóndaing 
Princes being out of the way, as outlaws after the murder of their uncle and their attempt to 
seiso their father's throne. Also, it being practically impossible to decide rival claims as-to 
seniority, Mindón settled on that prince as Hishémin, who had done him the best service; wis., 
the Mékk‘ayh Prince who had accompanied him on his expedition to dethrone Pagan. 


However, on Mindén’s death, D1bó,* a junior and inferior son, was placed on the throne, 
owing to the intrigues of & princess, Süp'ay&làt/ and her mother, the B'inbyümáyin, one of 


ह This Ehahémin was generally known to Europeans zs the “ War Princo”; and though the dignity of “ Heir 
Apparent (~= Hishemin) ” was ostensibly conferred on him by his beotber in recoguition of his distinguished serrices 
ja the rebellion whioh raised the latter bo ihe throne, it 1s to be observed thas in doing so Mindôn followed the 
rule of sucoeazion. 

® This king’s name is that known as Thibaw, Thebaw an. Theebaw, corrupted io Theobald by the British 
soldiers si the time of the smners$ion of Upper Burma in 1835-86. “ Theobald and Sophia ’’ were the King and 
Queen of Burma according to the British Soldier, (see next note). Thibew, (9170) is one of the principal Shin 
States tributary to the Burmese King, its ruler, the 9100 Sòbwå, being quite as well known to the Hugliah m Burma 
as the king himself. Tš is curious to note that his predecessor, Mindén, took his title from s valley in the bayotmy6 
District in British Territory. This was due to the fact that when Mindén was a prince, the country that afterwards 
became the British Province of Pegu and consists now af the Irrawaddy and Pegu Divisions of Lower Burma, 
. wee still under the rule of the Burmese King. - 

7 Both BSñp'ayKlkš (corrupted by the way into Rophis by ths British soldier in Mandalay, Hke-the Persian 
Bophy of the XV Ith and XYIIIth Osnturies out of Safari) and SinbyAmfyin are titles, B'inby kndyin, as already ex- 
plained, means ‘the Lady of the White Elephant.’ Sap‘ay’ means s ‘princess of the line’: a women whose father 
was ade facto king end whose mother was herself a sép‘ayt, i.e., nob a woman whose-descans was otherwise than 
directly royal on both sides, Let means ‘the middle of three.’ Bo the title indicates thatthe bearer had ‘an elder 
ands younger alster. Sho was in fact the daughter of Mindin bya royal half-sister, and she married 9120, be 
half-brother. Sdp‘syflit ard her elder sister, Btp'ay&ji, were tnetaHed as co-queens on DTb2's coronsélon, but the 
younger sister was strong enough to oust the elder from her qonjugal rights, Subsequently &üp'ayügalh, the 
youngest sister, became junior queen to Bip‘ayilat. It is a general belief among Europeans in Burma that Dibd’s 
mother wag nob ‘royal’ in azy sense. This is a mistake. Her title was Leungahé MibayA, and sha was of high 
royal desount, though not a sép'ayi, as above described. Her mother was a daughter of the MrahAmim of 
B502p'ap (see ants, p. 39) by the daughter of the then: biba Sbwi Hence she was firxk cousin +o hee husband 


Wiadin. Hones also no doubt the choles of titie for her son. I š 
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Mindón's superior queens, The efforts of these ladies, the younger of whom became subee- 
quently famous as the chief queen of Dtb2, were successful in consequence of the aid of two 
Ministers, the Kànpàt Minjf and the Kinwun Minji given for political reasons, which need 
not be Fere recounted, because of the recent date of the events following on the death of Mindtn 
in 187€. The superior claimants to the throne, vis. the Dinré, Mékk'ayà and Nyanungjàn 
Prinoss, together with many others, were put to death, bnt the Myingun and Miyngtndamg 
Princes escaped slaughter, as they were in exile. 

Ad the time of his deposition, in 1885, Ptbd’s heirs were his half-brothers, the Myingun 
Prince in exile, (the Myingóndaing Prinoe having died in exile in 1884), and the Klin and 
Pyinmanà Princes. The lives of the two last had been spared on account of their youth and 
political insignificance. To the present day the Myingun Prince, still exiled from the country, 
considers himself the heir to the Burmese throne by established right of succession, 


As en ancient authority for the rule may be cited, the following passage from Pausboll’s 
Jéteka (701. L. pages 127— 183).* 


* AcHA Kisiratth’ Birinasiyam Brahmadattd rijk ahési. Tadd Bdhisatió tassa aggama- 
hisiyá kichchhismim patisandhim gayhi, tassa námagehanadivas? Mahirhsasakumáró ti imam 
skainsu. "lasse Bdhivitvà paridhiàvitvà vicharapakslé ra?fí affid pi puttó j&t5, tassa Chanda- 
kumáró ti nkmarm akarsu. Tassa pana Adhivitva paridh&vitvh vioharapakAld Bédhisattaméta 
kil&m akisi. Raji afifiam aggamahéásihápé th&pisi, BSA rafifid piy& shoei manápé&. Så piya- 
sathvisam anyí&ya kad puttam vij&yi Surtyakuméaré ti tasse nbmarh &kamgu. Raja puttah 
disvà tufthachitts, 'bhaddà  puétassa i¢ varan dammfti’ aha. Diy! veram ichebhitakalé 
gah&tsbhem katvå thapési. Sa putté vayappetié rijinam dha: ‘dévéns mayharh puttasse 
ftekdld varë dinnó; puttassa mórejjath déhitd.’ Raja, *mayhah dvd putte aggik- 
Kkhandas viya jalamfané vichsranti, ng sakkA tava puttesea rajjach dAtun’ ti pafik- 
khipitvk, tah punappuna ydcham&nam éva disvi: ‘ayam mayhan pottånah  píápakam 
pi chint3yyA ‘ti, putté pakkéedpétva ibs: 'tàta, ahah Suriyakamárasse jåtakâlė vararh ddisith, 
idani ‘pss mÁtá rajjam yéchati, abath tassa na dátukámó, mátogímó nima pip, tumhikam 
påpakem pi chinttyya, tumhé arafifiath pavisitvA mam’ achchayéna kulasantakó nagaró rajjem 
karéyyAth.’ ti, kanditvà róditv& sis& chumbitvd uyySjéei, * + + * के BO tam Yakkham 
damétvd tóns sathyibitdrakkhd tatth’ dvs vasantó ¢kadivasatn nakkhattam ôlðkétvå pitu kálaka- 
tabhdvart fiatvh Yskkharh Adiys Baranasith gantva rajjarh gahétva Chandakumérassa òpe- 
rajjath &üriyakumárasse senápatitthtnar:h datva,” 


“In times past Brahm adatte was king ‘of BArinasi in the country of Kisi. At thet time 
the Bédkisatia was incarnated in the womb of his chief queen, and on the naming-day was 
named Miahithsisakumfra. When the young prince could walk and run ‘about, another son 
was borr to the king, and was named Ohandakumire, When the second child could walk 
and run about, the Bédhisatta’s mother died. The king installed another wife as chief queen. 
She became his darling and delight. Owing to the bond of love subsisting between the king 
and the queen, a son was'born and was named Surtyakuméra. On the birth of this gon the 
king was delighted and said: ‘My dear, I shall grants boon to thy son.” The queen accepted 
the bocn and bided her time to announce its nature. When her son had come‘of age, she said 
thus to the king: ‘A boon was granted by my Lord to my son at the time of his birth ; 
bestow the ae upon him.’ The king replied :—' My two sons are as brilliant as two 
massos cf fire ; is impossible for me to accede to thy prayer.’ Though thus refused 
the queer. renewed her request over and over again, and the king thinking: ‘This queen might, 
perhaps, harbour evil designs against my sons,’ sent for them and addressed them thus: ‘My 
dear soni, when SoriyakumAéra was born, I granted him a boon. Now his mother asks for the : 
kingdom; but I do not wish to give it to him. Womankind is wicked, and the queen might 
D IQ CC C Ne) NLS Ml e D HM ME ae ee 

*Tam indebted to Mr. Taw Bein Ko for pointing out this pamm ge. This story is the sith in Rhys Davide’ 
Bw dhit Eirth-Stories, Vol. L pp 180-184, and is entitled Dovadkhanuma-Jdia ka, 
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harbour evil designs against you. Retreat therefore to the forest, and on my death re&urn 
and assume the reins of government in the city of your fathers.’ Weeping and crying, the 
king kissed his sons on the foréhead and sent them away. ** * 9 * * e He (Mahifaise- 
kumára) converted the Yakkha, and lived under his protection. One day, looking up at tbe 
stars, the prince became aware of the death of his father, and taking the Yakkhs with him, 
wont to Baranasi and assumed possession of the kingdom. He bestowed the dignity of 
Upar&ja on Chandakumára and that of SénApati on Surtyskumára." ' 

No doubt a large number of interesting instences exist in the history of Indis and the 
surrounding countries, both of the rule quoted in this article and its application, the collection 
of which would prove of great use to the proper understanding of Oriental dynastic succession, 
anl in determining approximately, where dates are wanting, the probable duration in years of 
a line consisting of a given number of Oriental rulers. For i$ must be borne in mind that, 
when & rule of such 8 description as thet alluded to in this paper may be presumed to have 
existed, the number of the kings belonging to a certain family that actually ruled by no means 
coincides with the number of generations in that family. 

In connection with the subject of this paper I wish io draw attention to the genealogies 
of the carly English and Scottish Kings, as possibly showing a feeling, if not & custom, similar 
to that pointed out above. The similarity in the order of succession is at least remarkable, even 
if it turn out to be due to a different set of causes. 


As I understand the matter, these kings were elected by the people out of the grown 
men, capable of leading, who belonged to the royal family But what we are 
now concerned with is the actual succession, to which this custom gave rise. Lot us take 
first the successors of Mcgberht, the first general king or overlord of the English 





tribes. 
(1) Eegberht 
er id _ 
(2) Aithelwulf 
— IN "d | हक et 
(8) AIRE (4) Æthelberht (5) Æthelred (6) 
858-860. 860-866. 806-871. t 901. : 
- (7) Eadward the Hider 
901-934. 
PI = p I ` 
(8) Z2Hthelstan (7) und (10) Eadred 
tN | 

| | 
(11) Radyrig (12) Badger 

955-959. ui tii 

- [oT 
(18) Eadward the Martyr . (14) JEthelred the Unready 

. 975-979. eee 
(18) NES oa. a (16) Ead the Confessor? 
1016, 1042-1066. 





® Cant mad his nons boning intervened from IRIS to 1048. 
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Xow between Eadmnund Ironside and Eadward the Confessor there intervened Onut the 
Dane and his successors. Cnut had married Emma, the widow of Aithelred and mother of 
Eadward, and by her and a former wife had two sons, who succeeded in turn according ४ 
seniority, thus :— 





(1) Cnut 
1016-1085. 
SS =s ES 
(2) Harold (3) Harthgonut 
1086-1039. 1089-1043. re 
Turning to the Soottiah kings, we find the genealogy to run thus :— 
(1) Duncan L Ç: 
ob. 1057. 
| 
| | 
(2) Malcolm IIL. Canmore (8) Donald Bane 
1057-1098. 1078-1098.'9 , 
Ur 2 Cs MEP 
| | | 
(4) Eadgar (5) Alexander I. (6) David I. 
1088-1107. 1107-1124. 1124-1158. 
‘ ! | 
= 
(7) Malcolm IV. (8) William the Lion 
1158-1165. 1165-1214. 


The practical result then of the English custom of popular election was the succession of 
brothers before sons, and it will be observed that the succession was carried out in every case 
cited, for generation after generation, almost exactly in the manner in which it would naturally 
fall uader a rnle, such as that enunciated at the commencement of this paper. The interest 
of these phenomena is in the question :—Were these elections governed by a feeling that 
the appropriate order of succession is that the brothers of the reigning king should 
succeed before his sons P 


WEBER'S SAORED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 
TRANSLATBD BY DR. HHRBART WEIE SMYTH. 
(Coniswued from p. 215.) 
[Vol. XVII. p. 1]. 
In Bühler's list there follow :— ^ 


E. Nandtsntram and F, Anuyógadvárastitram, without any name to connect them. In 
RAjéndra Lila Mitra, Notices of Sek. MSS: 8, æ (Calo. 1874) and in the Bainasdgara, 
p- 508 (Calo. 1880) both texts are mentioned in conjunction, but at the close of the Siddbints 
after tse mhllasttras, In the Ratnas. the AngyÓgadv. precedes. On the other hand we have 
alreadr seen (p. 427 fg.) that, at the time of the three Sdmdyéris, and indeed at that of the 
Vickdrimritasa*graha, both texts were placed in a much earlier place of the Biddh., ab the 
head oi the painna group; though in the Vidhiprapé at least, their connection with this group 
is reprseented as uncertain (seo 4292). 

Ir bearing the stamp of individuality and having & systematic arrangement, both texta have 
a claim to s free and independent position. This shows that their author attempted to give 
an encyclopedic, but systematio, review of everything that appeared necessary to him as a moans 
oai थक a RSS IS SOV EE RBIS RS UE LEMMA 

9 Duncan IL. connected by birth, usurped for s year, 1004-1008. 
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of informstion in reference to the sources and forms 5f a correct knowledge and understanding - 
of the sacred texts. In this way [2] he could present his readers with a hermeneutical introdao- 
tion. These two works are admirably adapted to the use of any one who, having eompleted a 
collection or redaction of them, then seeks for light concerning the nature of sacred knowledge 
itself. The statement of the scholimst on the Nandi has no little internal probability? in 
asserting that Ddévavdchaka, 4. e. Dévarddhigani himself, was their author. Furthermore, the 
list of teachers in the commencement of the Nandf and also in the commencement of múlas, 2, 
as we shall soon see, breaks off? with Disagani, whom the scholiast states to be the teacher of 
Dévavichaka, author of the Nandt. There is, however, no external support for this conclusion 
which is not borne out by any information to be derived from the cantents. In faot, the contrary 
view seems to result from these sources of our knowledge; see p. 174. The Anuyógadv. 
contains all manner-of statements, which would synchronise with the date of Dévarddhigani, 
980 Vira? +. a. fifth, or sixth century A.D. But I possess no information which would load 
me to connect the composition of the Anuydgady. especially with him; and the difference in 
the terminology militates against the probability of both texte being the-production of one and 
the same author; see pp. 9, 11, 21. That the Nandi is anterior to the Anuydgadv. is made 
probable by some passages of the latter work, which appear to have been extracted from the 
Nandi, But the fact that the Anuyégadv. is mentioned in the anahgapavitfha list in the Nandi 
(see p. 12), makes for the opposite conclusion. I 


We find references tò the Nand? in the remarks of the redactor scattered here and there 
in the aigas and upehgas; and especial attention is direoted to the statement of the contents of 
the 12 aùgaa found in the N. This statement is found in greater detail in part 2 of anga 4, 
Hence the fact thas in these references of the redaotor, the Nandt and not &bga 4 is cited. We 
do not read jahd samavdys, but jaká Nandt ; soo 284, 852 (accord. to Leumann, also Bhag. 25, 3 
Bájapr. p. 248) : — which must be regarded as a proof that the Nandt was the authority on 
which these references were based. The treatment of the subject in abdga 4 is, then, merely an 
appropriation to itself and extension of the contenta of this part of the Nandt. Other arguments, 
notably that many of the readings in the Nand! are older in special cases (see 349, 868) incline 
us to the same conolusion, 

- If now the nominal redactor of the entire SiddhAnte or at least of the aigas and upabgas, ' 
Dévarddhigani, was also author of the Nand!, it becomes at once apparent why he referred 
to his own work in reference to so special a subjeot &s the statement of the contents of the 12 


ahgas; and the account in ahiga 4 is to be regarded as an insertion made after D.'s time. See 
p. 19. ; 


I find in the Siddhints no remarks of a redactor in reference to the Anuyógadviras, 
though Leumann thinks to have discovered one (Bhag. b, 4). In the text of Avaéy. 10,1 the 
AnuyÜgadviras. is mentioned together with, or rather after, the Nand! as a preliminary stage 
of advancement for the study of the sutte. [Both texts are in faot thought to introduce the 
study of each sutta that has been treated by a Niryukti. L.] 


Both sütras are composed in prose, though occasionally [4] gåthâs are inserted; that is to 
say if we except the 50 verses in the commencement of the Nandt, These gåthås, in which the 
Nom. Bgl. Maso. 1 Deol. always ends in o and not in e, are manifestly the genuine productions 
of their authors. In the prose part, the preservation of the nom. ine shews that there is an 
attempt to reproduce tho language and form of the sacred texts. Tho Nandi embraces only 
719 granthas, the AnuyÓgadv. about twioe as many. 


XLI. The Nandi, Nandi, or the Nandisütram. Tho three sh máy irt texta understand by 
nand!, or nandikadghdvanid (Avi), nandirayagavihi (Vi), an introductory oeremony, in long or 
i Rte CC DEI MS 








1* A glossary of the above-named shires and a desoription of five Jninas ” is the somewhas peculiar desorip- 
tiom of the contents of the Wandirtirs by Kiskintih (p. 827). d 

1 See also Ehàó DAT! in the Journal Bombay Dreneh R. 4s. 8. 9, 14. 

? Bee Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 15, note’, . 
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short form as the case may be, for the sivayakechohigi (Sraivakakrityani), especially for the 
didectio exposition or the recitation of the aigas, etc. It is almost probable that by this 


the recitation of our text is referred £o. We read in Avi: ib gur n&mokkáratigapuvvare 
namiim kaddhsi, sà ché ’yam: niga pamchaviham.., and then follows the real commence- 
ment of the Nandi. Bee below. This is, however, soon interrupted, and the citation passes to 
that variant textual form which is found in Anuydgadr. Another change then occurs, and finally 
that enumeration of the sacred texts is reached which is found later on inthe Nandi. We hare, 
thersfore, here no immediate citation from the text of the Nandi bat & relation based essentially 
on she same foundation but in its form independent, & relation whose designation by 
the zame word is based upon the appellative signification of this expression, We may compare 
the [5] similar use of the word nAnd! in Skt. for those introduotory strophies of a drama 
which are designed to bring good fortune. Of, also ndndtka as the name of a door-post, and 
niinc!pats, a cover of a spring (P. W.). Haribhadra on Avafy. 9, 1 has the following *— ádimam- 
gala>tham namd! vyakhyata, and in the commencement of his commentary, ibid, : — nÓ-àgamató 
bhá-amargalam  namdi, tatra nathdanam namdt, namdamty ansyé 'ty vå bhavyáb prüpina 
iti pamdi, The signification of the title of our text is really: an introduction designed to 
bring good fortune. This title can refer either to the entire contents of the work such 
as I have above sketched, or, and this seems preferable, to the 50 verses which form the 
beginning. In vv. 1—19 Vira is praised, in vv. 20, 21 there is an enumeration of the 24 
Jinaa, in vv. 22, 28 a list, of his immediate scholars, the 11 so-called gunadharas, and finally, 
from v. 24 on, a thérdvalt beginning with Buhamms (1) and Jambô (2), and embracing in 
all tairty members; it closes in the third generation after Nagajjugs (s) with Disagani (>), 
who, according to the anonymous soholiasí (on v. 27) was the teacher of Dévavichaks, the 
author.’ 


As we hare already seen on page 471, this tbiravalf varies, from the ninth member on, 
from the statements in the list contained in the Kalpasdira. [6] The reason for this is 
&ppa-ent from a consideration of the remarks of the scholiast (avaohüri) on v. 27: Subastinah 
éiahyivolikdyih érikalpó uktetvàt na ta(s)ys ibd ‘dhikireh, tasyài Namdikrid-Dévavá&chaka- 
gurvanutpattsh. From this it is clear that the author of the avachüri considers Divavichaka 
to be the author of the Nandi, and that this account does not emanate, like that of the 
érika:pa, from Suhastin (10). The evidence proves that it is rather to be referred to his- 
immediate predecessor, or brother, * Mahágiri (s), whose intellectual descent it makes 
known. 


En reference to each of its membera there exists great uncertainty,’ according to the 
statements of the acholiast, who says of verses 81, 32: kshSpakatvad vrittau nó 'ktam,* and 
remg^ks on vv. 83, 94: étadgithadvayartha üva&yakadipik&tó likhité ‘sti, avachürg&v api nå 
‘sti, zv. 41, 42 is: vfitthv avylkhyltatvát prakmshiptam, and of Góvindüchárya he says, on 
v. 48 : fishyakramibhivdd vpittau nó 'ktab, àvasyaksstkftó likhiteh. 











4 "These recur, as has already been mentioned, in the commencement of the Avaty. nij. tn idantioally the same 
form. , n 

1 CE the name of the nknd!mukhiE pitaras or of the ní&ndlrdddhazn. In the case of the latter was there any 
recitadion, of a list of ancestors ? 

* Fgurubhrtioran in Klatt, Indian Antigqu. 11, 1312, or ubhår api bhrátarsu in Dharmaghosha's Gurvivali 
itmelf, Subastin is characterised as the laghugurubhritar of Mahlgiri, also in tho pejtivall of the Kharateragacha, 
Klatt, 248. Klstš in accordance with other traditions (of. Kalpaséira) refers both to different gotras: and Mahigiri 
to MlAratyagotra (so here v. 27, Elfvachasagotta), Sobastin to Vizitfha. Have they different mothers? 

T Cm this of. Jacobi in Journ. Germ. Or. Soc. 94, 353, 3, especially iu reference to verses 27, 23, 36, 37, and. 
Loume.m’s remarka, ibid. 37, 49? fg. In v. #7 we must read in Jacobi: Bahulaass aarlyvayazh (yrayash for vayasexh)} 
varhdé instead of ba&hulassa Birirayarh vaihdt (see Kliatt, L o. 9515 ); in the soboliast we road iha Mahégirir dvau 
flahyaw abhütih: Vahuld Valismahaá (cf. Kalpas. Thérty.§6) cha; tatñ Mehdgirér anathterah Vahularya 
yamalebhritritvat sadriéavayasech, pririchanikatrina pradhénasyét, Valissaham éyé 'ky arthah. 

Eryanaimdila (21) v. 39 becomes them Arya-Mabgu(l6}ishye v.30. Bub even verse $8, in which Áryanubdila ` 
is mentioned, is doubtful: see abore. 
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[7] The list reads’: 1. Subamma, — 2. Jambu, — 8. Pabhava, — 4. BSijjambhava, — 
5. Jasabhadda, — 6. Bembhía — 7. Bhaddavihu,'— 8. Thilsbhsdds, ~ 9. Mahágiri (snd 
Buhatthi,— 10, (Valissaha) the twin-brother of Vahala (see note’ on p.6) — 11. B4i,'*— 
12. Bámajja, Sykmárya,! — 18. fafjila — 14 Ajj? Jfadhars, Jita’, — 15. flamudda, — 
16. Maingu”? y, 80, — 17. Dhamma v.81,— 18. Bhaddagutta v. 81, — 19. Vsars4 Vajra 
v. 81,— 2u, Hakkhis v, 82, — 21. Ajjdnathdile, i e. perhaps Ajjs Anamdils (Aj N° Schol) 
v. 88, — 23. Nigahatthi v. 84, — 28. Révsinakkhatta v. 85, — 24. Khathdils vv. 86, 87,15 — 
25. Himavarte vv. 88, 89, — 26. Nagajjupe! vv. 89, 40, 45, — 27. Gévithds v. 41, — 
28. Bhiadinna vv. 42—45, scholar of Nágajjuga, — 29. Lôhichcha v. 46, — 80. Düeagagi 
vv. 47-49. 


That this list actually reaches as far as the wathor or his teacher is rendered the more 
probable byshe fact that in the last verse of the list (v. 50) the nágasea parfivapath is stated to 
be the purpose of the account which is to follow — and this purpose reproduces correctly the 
contente of N. Next follow two secondary insertions, first a gåthå, [8] which cites 14 examples 
or titles of stories in reference to capable and incapable scholars (the avaobüri contains a more 
detailed scoonnt) and secondly a short polemical notice of the three kinds of parisi, parshad, 
vis. : — jayif, ajagia and duvviaddhil — each of which is illustrated by a 2811. 

At this paint the investigation of the jninam begins, in which a prinsipal part is played 
by the enumeration of the different categories and sub-oatogories of both the principal classes 
into which the jnimam is divided!’ — the pachchakkhaninjam and the parokkhanàgam. The 
laster contains much thai is interesting. It in urn is twofold, kbhinivóbiya° (*bodhiks) sad 
sua? (fruta). 

In the account of one ef the two groups into which the Abhinivéhiyaparokkhanipam is 

are inserted eight gtthis, which contain the titles of stories which belong in this 
comnection, and which are intended te serre as examples, The avachüri goes into detail on this 
point, ; 

The suanígaparokkham is divided into 14 greups among which Nos. 5, 6, 18, 14 are of 
special impertanoe : — Tho sammasuam 5, samyakírutam, is explained as jath imath aribarht@hin 
bhagavami&hib uppannanipadameapadharshish... pagtyach duvilassigam gayipidagsrh, iam 
jaba: kykrñ...., ditthivddJ* ichoh-Byarh dn gah ga gah choddasaspuvvisse sammasuaih abhinna!f 
dase[9]puvvisss samnaasuam. The posteriority of its composition io Vajra st least is clearly 
brought oùt in this passage. i 

In michchhasuam 6 we find that enumeration of some 20 works, or classes of worka, of 
Brahminical literature which I cited from the Anwgdgadoérastiro® and discussed on Bhagav. 2, su. 
This list is here more detailed and offers several variants: ~~ Bhirahath Hámáyagam Bhimå- 





% Bos Mérutunga's Thérdeak tn Bhin Dij, Journ. Bombay Br. R. As. 8. 9, 141 (1907). Nos. 17— 40 are not 
found tharain (seo p. 6), No. 21 is called Mandilla ( °dflsa), No. 13 Hévalsinha, and the list gires one name more in 
mentioning Dévar(d)dh! himself after Düsegan!. , : 

X Valissahadishyath Hértbagotrath Syétirh. T Nominally author of up. 4, see p. $92. 

T3 This epithets explained by Aryagotra is found also in Nos. 15—17, 19—38, 

13 ke "pi Marhgór Áryadbarmé 'ti nimétrtaram åhuh, No. 17 then falls out, 

14 According to ihe scholiast the ‘dedaptrvinah (see Hem, v. $4) ¿ryarqkahikas techhiskyo DurvalikApushpad 
oha navapítrvipau, reach from Mahigtri to Vajra. Seo pago 848. 

' M Bachbhadtragasth4, Vrahmadvipikaéikhipelakshitin Shhhkn Shhhichtryin, 

9 Of. the Nagirfunty és in the Soholiast on niga $, 2, 2, and seo p. 365. 

U nipah pechehavihesh: Abhiniyóhiyanëqszb sus° 6hi° manspajjava® kévale®. Or dwrihami pachohakkham 
and parokkbam, and the latier is then: übhinivühiyaparokkhankga:h tha scankpaperokkharh cha; the (bhi is 
wuanieeiach cha asuantestyach cha; both are fourfold, and the labber is divided into: uppatityé, repaid, kamumii, 
paripkmiá buddh! (see p. 1én). . - 
^ X Tn the soboliast såméyikidt vihdusiraparyarhtam, seo pages hd, MS, 543. 

3 tat ’dhtmukhaperihinyd yñrat euhptrpadabeptrradharasys; see p. lên. 

* Where H is characterised as né-Agamas bhivasuyam and as miobhiditththith sechokkahdabed- 
dhemaivigapptyah ; — of. the S0vihach pivasnam Ávaly. Ind. 50०0. 16, pp. 115, 116. I denote the four MPS., 
to whieh 1 baro had a$oémsaa Á BOE. The olteticas from Mad. are by Lowmemz. - — . 
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su-nkkharmi Kédillayam™ sagabhaddiyA0? kappásiyam* nigasuhumah kapagesaitari? vaisó- 
sip VuddhavayagamY vésiyah™ Ligtyatarh sabthitamtar?9 Mágharam* purànam vigarapam 
Bhagavayam*! Páamjal! Pusssdévayam léham (18187 MS.) ganiam saügarüyamt? n&dayAi" 
ahavå [10] bavattari kaldé chattiri ya váy samgÜvaigü. The commentary offers nothing m 
ex lanation : tê cha lükaprasiddháb, tat lôkata éva tésbAm svardpam avagaitavyam. 


Under anatgapavittham (No. 14 ig, however, treated of before No. 18) are enumerated 
ths titles of all the texts belonging to the Siddhanta at the time of the composition of 
ths Nandi, but not included in the ehgas. This enumeration is extremely interesting. lt 
must have been retained asa stereotyped list for a long period after the composition of the Nandi, 
eiroe it is to be found verbatim et litteratim nót only in the Pékshikas&tra (P),% but also in tho 
3 sdmfobirts (see pp. 869, 870) in a form that is but slightly different. ‘The great interest 
wkioh attaches to this list is caused by the fact that the largest portion of the texta similar to 
these and now belonging to the Siddh&nta is mentioned here, and that a differentearrangement 
is Sbeerved. They are not enumerated in the special groups into which they are now divided 
Tte names of these groups are partly wanting, e.g. uvaihga, painna chhéasutte, mulasutta are 
mos mentioned at all, and painns occurs, but in g different meaning. A large number of titles 
or texts are mentioned whioh at present are either not found in the [11] SiddhAnts, or, if found 
at all, are merely titles of subdivisions and not of independent textu; and in some cases thowe 
tithes appear to have arisen from their connection with the subject-matter itself 


The apathgapavittham is divided intotwo groups: üvassayam and Avassayavalrittam. 
The ávassayam is called chhavviham aud six names for it nre onnmerated : såmåiyar chativisathad 
`etc.. Of. my remarks on page 483 and om anuydgadv. and mülasutta 2. The AVassayavairittam 
is double: kíliypah oha ukkfliyam oha. Then follows the enumeration of the texts counted as 
belonging to the ukkñliyam 7 1. dasavíyüliya «® 9. kappiyákappiyah,% 3. chulle- 
PB et 


wt ‘kta A, *ahkarh R 

8 Kida® An, where ghôjamuharh (A, “dayamu® O, °qayasuharh B, jayasuyam R) follows. Wud. too has 
hàCqamuham, but after sayabha* 2 

= sagajabha* B O B, sitarhbha” A, ™ kappikappiam A. 

3 cpattart véstyarh B O B, vénlya: omitted in AL 

9 so An. Nad. vasdatyazh the Berlin MB. of N. (= MB.) 

f *vapayam MS., Vuddhasdeanath BOR ruHha()vayapath A; in An. we find also Kåvilarh; also in Nad. 
K&-iliya:h comes before Liga’ 95 téatyath Ned, B O B omit. 

9 Already mentioned in ihe aügas, seo Bhag. f, 318, page 304 (of. Kalpas. pp. 85, 101) and Max Müller : India, 
What can it teach ws? p. 301 

Bee Ind. Bud. 13, 337, 88, 433 and Agnimithara Vishnupur. 8, 4, 18 (pp. 44, 45 Wileon-Hall) 

n Bhégavayath to sshiparüva:h omitted in An. 

*! sa parürac MS.; perhaps *ruyam, otherwise the lasi of the 73 kalis; see above p. 288. In the scholiast 
on Arasy. 1%, 36; seiinipied vi garahió h^ói we find the following peculiar statement: — fekuntfabdéna chaturdase 
vidrasthindnt perigrihya:hte: ashgdni chazxró védà mimbhish nyiyavistarah | purêņarh, dharmaüsira cba 
sthinkny Lhuá cheturdase || tatré "rhgáni shat, tad yathå : éikshå vy&karapa: kalipah ohharhdA niruktar jy6&aham 
iti, The position of the agas in the froni of the list is one of the remarkable things in this statement. 

9 Mijhara purine vkyarapa BE; nidagtdt A. 

% Hihnaohsndrasüri on the Anuydgady. has likewise only: étach cha RhAratádikarh n&fakidi-peryarhitarh £ruiara 





9 In the Pikshikastire this fs introduced by the words namó tse khamdesrapipah jéhich imarh vülysah 
srhgabkhirarh  ukkültyar (or killtyach) bhagavachtash, tach jahi; dasavéyiliyam Pihekikasdiram is 
enumerated by Raj. L. M., see above p. 287, as the fourth m^lastirem after the *iddAiaiadharmasóra . It sings 
the praises of eaoh pari of the Siddhëhia (aigabdbirs and duvilassihga) and contains especially an acknowledgment 
of balief in the five maharrayas. 

N The enumeration of the names in B. contains a different grammatical construction, f, e. the names are in the 
gen ive. 

7! The avachiri gives axplenetions (occasionally in detail) of ab Isast some of the names. A large number 
of the names is, however, passed over in gllence. [Explanations however be found at the end of the Vyawakdra- 
Uadchye, as tho corresponding part of the siira mentions moet of toe sames.—I.] 

B These numbers represents the arrangement which I have obeorred here in essential agreement with Bühler's 
lisi In the enumeration of the parts of the Biddhánta. 

20 The texts whioh are no longer found as separate texts in the Siddhints, are printed in italics. On kappiyik, 
(cf. kappdkapplam p. 9 n. ™), ohullak. and mahik., see the scholiqat’s remarks, p. 479 abore. 

. ` 
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kappasuah 4 mahdkappasuak, © 5. óvñiysin ıs, 6. rdyapastyiyah” 11५ 7. jivabhigama jy, 
8. peggavanA 16 9. makápannacaná,Ə 10. pamáyappamáyah, [12] 11. nandit a, 19. dévne 
datthad@ n, 18. snuógadàrñim a, 14, tamdulayíylüliyam s» 15. ohsarndivijjhayamht mw, 16. sra- 
paggattt® 17, 17. pdrisimamdalenk,@ 18. madhdalappaeíso,9 19. vijjdoharonavinichohhabE 20. 
ganivijja क्र 21. jhénavibhatit, 22. maranevibhattt,4 23, éyavisoht 24. vlyerdyasuch,™ 
95. salfhanáswam,V 26. sikárakhkappó, 27. charenavihl™ 28. dure!13]pechchakkhdnasr® x 
29, mahapachchakkhigam,®! ३8 évam-&f. — To the kåliyam the following texts are asoribed : — 
30. uttarajjhayapdim® 43 31. dasid æ, 82. kappd x, 88. vavahird s, 34. nisthath® ag, 
35. mahAnisihach s» 36. isibhdsydia®, 97. Jamvuddlvapaggait! 1, 88. déeasdgarapessa ifft, 
30. chamdapagnatt! 1, 40. bAuddiyd vimdnapacibhatt®’, 41. mahalliyd vimánapavibha-tU, 


4० Name of the first chh*dasttra according to Àvaéyaka 8, Es, seo pages 446, 479. 

*1 Bo V., uvavé P, uvá? N. Avi. Sri. ; in B before No. 5 we find: pamfyappaméyam ; pamåy. here is No. 13. 

#1 Bo also P Avi, & form which suite ríjapreéniyam better than the usual paséyatyyam; Svi. V. have 
pastnaiyases bub with one y; seo p. 888. 

*! For explanation of the scholiast on Noa. 8, 9, soo p. 899. 

H In 8 before No. 5, in P after No. 15; pramádépramidasvarüpabhidaphalavipikaprakipkdakam adhyaycmam 
(of. Utsaraj]h. Cap. 4), Avach. 

& The Nandi itself | nsuhdtiyád! sugamam. > 

u thut P; in Nad. P.S, transposed with No. 13 (११४०-४५ P). 4t ovitjiyath P, ovifjayach Nad. 

# Is omitted here in P3 and comes after No. 87; süryacharyüpra]n&pansih yasyim gratthapeddhatuw så 
süryaprajnaptil. 

t? pórusam Pj paurushtmarh]alam iti, purusha} éazhkub, puroushaéarireuh vi, tasméin nibpannkpaurasht, 
44rvasyl ‘pi vastund  yuthà svapramigA chhåyå jAyat^ tad paurush! syki, boh che pauruahipramtpaua 
uttarbyanaeyd "thd dakshiniyanasyi "dau che kesh dinash बज़ हैक, bata} peram arbgulasyé 'ahtáy ékaahsahtiUhAgá 
(431) dakshipkyanà vardharhté, uttarkyan? che hrasarhti, évarh machdalAmapdels paurushi Jairi 'dhyegané 
varpyaté tat pauruahimarhdalai, Avach. Of. book 9 in up. 5 [and Bhag. 11, U, L.] 

™ aüry&ohardremaaór yatra dakshipsaha 'kharoshu cha madhlaliahu sathcharatér yathd maihdalün maredalé 
prav&éA(^4o) vykvarpyató san(tan)mamjalapravééab, Avaoh.; cf. the first book in up. 5. 

H yijj? P B; ia PS transposed with No. #0; 71050 sumyag-jninach charanam oharikram, étéahich ७1818 771०-७5 ७. 
pratipidakó graththel, Avach. [= Bhag. 90, $ Leumann.] 

n Bee p. 443. 

B yatrh "rtadhykn&dinkh vibhajanarh proktach tak Avach.; appears in the Vidhiprapà among the pennas 
in the eighth place. 800 p. 498. 

^ Omitted in Avi. pr. m., marandni praíastipreastarüpiyi teahich pirkhakyéna yatra vibhajanam uktam- 
Avach.; seo p. 4in, I 

9 yairi(!) "Wmanó jlrsayÁ “"lochand-prtyatohitba-pratipattiprabhritikaranéna vifuddhir Yakra, vyhvarpyats 
tat, Araoh. In Bri. V maranaylsóhi in addition follows here. 

H In P 8 after No. 35; marigaryapóhána viterdgasvarfiparh vyAverpyasé yakra bak, Avach, 

f yakra dravyebhtvasamiekhantsvartipach pratipidyaté, Avach. ; three versos are added ih attestation the-sof : 
yathd, chattkrl vichittdish vigetmjjdhiyAl ohattári | sadvaohebharé u dunni u êgarhiariyarh cha kytmach | 1} 
piivigitths atard chhammfsé parimiach cha &yimah | annå vi ya chhammáeé hôi yikijthazh tavókammaxnh | $ || 
vàsà kidteshiyach Aydmaem kxita Aņpupurrtè | girikemderamm! gachtuth péuragamaparm aha karti || 3 Ü bhivamash, 
lskhaná tu krodhdipratipakahdbhyéeah (1). [The three verses are taken from ‘the Achtra-niryukid (337 -369).—L..] 

m vihirah sthbarirakalp&dirüpo yaira varpyabé, vach, 

» visóhi P, ?vibhatti Sri. ; ohÁritrazya vidhih, Avach.' 

® The echoliast appoars to have had before him another təxt than the usual one, See p. 437. 

a mahai pratyikbyinam yatro 'ktarh, Avach. 

*1 Instead of &vamA! P has: savvébih pi éyammi ahgabáhiré nkkAli^ bhagevarhté aruit se-akihé SRgER ih 
sanijjuttté sasarhgahantá Jà gun& va bhårå va .. 68 bhiva saddahimi . , 

H Miny adhyayanini nigamanar sarveshim adhyayan£nkh pradhinabyé 'pi rüjhyá& ’mtoy हर0 "iarádhyaya- 
nasabdarkchyatréna prasiddhéni, Avach. 

* Without any explanation. Soe p. 400 for No. 85. 

= In P 8 before No 81; without explanation. See pages 859, $71, 380-61, 402, 429, 431, 442. 

* In PB No. 16 is inserted hero. The order in P is strap., chazhdap.,dtvasig., in B: chachdap., shrap., dias; 
on dirasigarap. «oe pp. 368, 899, 419. | 

" khuddtyà and maballiyA also in B (i. e., Cyri), not ‘yb as we should expect; fvaliképravishimntch 
itareshizh và vimininith prabhajanac ysird 'kšam, så vim&napravibhakiir dvidhA, IpAksharérihd "dyà, dvittys 
mebAgracthArtht, See the kiriks above pp. $88, 931 in reference to Nos. 40—44, 45—40 sa the object of sind for 
the elevonth and twelfth years. In ange 8 Nos. 40—40 appear together sa forming the sa:hkhbviyadasku, or as the 
10 ajjhayenas that belong in this connection. Bee pp. 278, £74. 
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d? amgackiled®, 43. vaigechiliy49, 44. vivdhachiliyf, 45. Arugósaváf i, 46, Garulóvavddts, 
[14] 47. Dharamecavds?, 48. Veramanovavés*, 49.  Velamdharovavde, 50. devishdoravde, 
Sl. -withdpasue’’, 52. samutihdgasue"t, 53. — wágapariy&valiydoT, 54. nirayfvaliyfo™ 3, 
55. kappiyào'? s, 56. kappavaditeaylo' ai 57. pupphiy&o a1, 58. pupphachiliylo s, 
59. Vaghidasio s, evim-aiydim® ohaürásli painnagasayasahasediin bhagavao Vaddhamine- 
shrisse ; ahavà jassa jatkiyl shh uppettiyde™ vegaiyáo ksmmiyie párip&miyle ohsaüvvih&e 
baddhíe uvaveyh tessa tattiykih painnagasahaseshish, pettegabuddhá vi tattiyé cheva; se "tam 
kATam sunt, This is he conclusion in the Berlin MS. of N. Dr, Léumann, [15] however, 
says that this conclusion contains & large lacuna. We find in the edition of\N :% @vamilydim 
ohcüràsti peinnagasehassáirh bhagavad (Usahaskmisse Altitthagarassa, taba samkhijjAim peinna- 
Kamhaasiih majjhamagijyam Jigavarügam, chaüddasa painnagasahassAim bhggavab] Vaddha- 
m£npasümiseg, eto. š 


. ° 
From this we may draw the conclusion that ihe 59 titles, &ooording to the opinion of 
the author of the Nandi, represent merely a portion of the 84,000 painnas (our MS, has 
184,000 in the text D, which belonged to the first tirthakara Rishabhasvdmin and to the 22 
Jiugavares following him; but that at the time of Vardhamánasvámin their number was reduced 
to 14,000. Or according to another view, each of the 24 tirthakaras had just so many thousand 











७ athrasyd "chirddéé ohñlíki nkbånuktárthasarhgrahitmiki grarhthapaddhatih seo pp. 265, 374. 
: * so M3, P. Avi, but vagga’ Nad, sige 3 (see p. 174), Sri, V. and Arach.: vargó 'dhyayaninkh samáb^ 
yatai 'htakriddaédev ashtan vargAs (sos p. 920), teshitth kaliká (७४६1९ f). 

Te bhagavailohilik#, see pp. X74, 396; 

7! Arup nim, divas, tedvaktavyathyih prakipidak5 gramthob, pardvartyamined cha tadupapdtahétuh of 
*rapbpapAsah ; êrah garaddpapAthdayd 'pi vichyih; eee pp. 334, 274, 816; of. Aruna as nams of the dawn or av 
thas of the charloteer of the sun. Up to this point the nominatives end in o, from this point on ine; so sho 
in P. हैं 

Tš Garudó° P. In P after 47. 

73 So also S, but Varu’ m P and soboliast on ange 3, Vara" in the tert there (seo p. 274. The king of the 
Nágua is probably referred to. 

™ In N after No. 40 wo find vésamapa = vaisravapa. 

W withinatrutam, udrasanahêtukath éruteth, Avaoh. Bee page SH, where mention is made of four ajjh, which 
bega wiih ufjh. and which are the subjoct of tbe study of ihe thirteenth year, Im this place, however, we find 
eal- Nos. 53—55 devoted to this year; but does No. 50, too, belong in this connection? In Sy. No. 56 stands between 
62 and 85. š 

T samupasthipanadruta:h, bhüyus tairai 'vá ’vheana(Pyhttokath érubase ; vakáralópab prikritatyts, Avach. 

7! so P, ?yüvagiyho M3.; °ytvalyfpach Sri V., *phriavélidpach Avi; n&gakumírée, ttehkh perijnà yatro 
"ki, Avaoh. : š 

% so MB.3 P, "lio M8. ; *Hytosra 8; No. 54 in the existing Siddhinta is the collestive name of up. 8 to 1$ ‘and 


at tae saras time tho specific title of up. 8; No. 55 is there merely another name for No. 54. Beep. 418; and p. &0 . 


for -he explanation of 6i—50. On page 490 we must read °gbohará gran’. 

79 darksi P, १1081 V. 

M Instead of évAm-Alyf#ith .. . P has 60 datvisabhivari^, 61 dijthfvisabhivanáó, 08 chirapasamapabbivants, 
63 nahisariņabhiraņið, 64 (ésginisaggi pad: savvéhih pi &yammi achgabdhiré kAHA bhagavarkbé . . (as abore, 
p. li, nots), These five names are cited in S. boo with the following variations: ohkrapabhévapnipesh (omitted 


in Evi), mahksumigagabhirv. (V., also omitted in Avi.), ttyaga(téagge” Avi.)nimagytpesh.— Those five teria are’ 


ur eee Lae E l s fourteenth to the elghteenth year of 
study. Téyanisaggs is the special name of the fifteenth book in aiga 5. p- Win. 

9X Heo above p. 8, note! ; autpetblkt, vainayiki karmasamusshé périndmikt. 

73 The Avaoh, agrees with the account in our MBSB. : — Oram Adin 





anyv punar anh; idem Hiahabhádinkm éramszaminash aT eu M be 
(of merely “shanim 7) adhikritys ' anysihá prabhúabsri Bighabhådikilð Safran, — 
anya panar ram Éhnb: Bishabhidtnkh fivatkh ldazh úramaņaminarh, previhateh punar 
&caixacmin tirthd bhûyihsð 'py hairan, taira yd pradhênasûirarachanidsaktisamanvitih ®) 


wd api itrtherh prarsrisminis tatrA’dhikped{h ; tad éva daréayann dhe: ahavé "ty-di sugamazh. 
X: Or 69 including marsgariedh! (Sri. V. beirmeen 33 and H) and 65 with the addition of the five names in P8. 
® 
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peinnas, or pratyékebuddbas™ [16] as he possessed scholars endowed with the correct fourfold 
knowledge. Estimating these exaggerated figures at their true value, let us consider the 59 
titles. Of the texts now onumorated as parts ofthe Siddhánta the titles of the four painnas 
35, 27, 33, 4, of the sixth ohhëdasñtrw 4 and of two of the mdlasfitras, 4, and 4६ ase embed, 
Of these the four peinnas are to be regarded as modern produotions-aad later than the Ñ ; the 
titles of the sixth ohhádasütra ¿o and of the fourth mülasátra 48 are not certain ; and, finally, the 
title of the fourth mülasütra 41, &va&yaka, has been already mentioned. See on p. ll. The 
remaining 27 titles of texts of the present Siddhánta not belonging to the aùgas (13 fg.) are one 
and all contained in the above list, though in erent order of arrangement and. without any 
statement in reference to the names of thelr groups. Some, however, belong together as 
groupe — the first four and the last five up&ngas (Nos. 5—8 and 55—59) and the five chhéda- 
sütras (Nos. 81—85). Besides these the list contains 82% additional names which are not 
directly repmeeented by texts in the existing Siddhinta. Among these there are five for 
which corresponding seotions in the 8. can be shown, thus: — 10 pamfyappamfyam, 17 pórisi- 
marhdslaw, 18 mathdalappavéss, 88 divasigarapannatti [, 64 têyaganisagga]. [17] In the 
Biddhànte there are references to 12 others; thus for 4, 36 (and 88), 40—49; 8 others are 
mentioned elsewhere 9, 21, 51, [60—64] ; and finally there is & whole Hst of titles (12 or 13), 
whioh cannot be attested from any source whatacever, thus 2; 3, 19, 92, 23, 24 (> >, inolnding 
maranavisóh! — 27, 50, 52, 53). It is of special interest that we find statements concerning 
a whole series of texts held to belong to the kåliah suam in old kårikå verses. The source of 
these statements is not further attested. These texts were a special object of riper study at the 
time of the composition of these verses. Of Nos. 40—49, 51 (50—58 P), 60—64 it is mid 
that they were designed for the eleventh to the eighteenth year of study; 40—44 for the 
eleventh, 45—49 for the twelfth, 51 (50—88 P) for ttle thirteenth, 60—64 for the fourteenth 
to the eighteenth year; the nineteenth year forming the conclusion with the study of the 
ditthivads. Of. my remarks on pp. 225, 844, 845. 


This list at loast opens up to us g wide perspective for the literature existing at the time of the 
composition of N. It is certainly very remarkable that N is itself cited in this list (ag No. 11), 
Is this the only work of the author inserted by him in the list? Or did he avail himself of 
this capital opportunity to procure a resting place for other of his productions? If in reality 
Dévarddhigani, the nominal redaotor of the Siddh&nte, is to be regarded as the author of N, 
then the discrepancy between this list and the existing Siddh., is- especially remarkable, 
[18] Did all these differences arise after his time? And is the division-into the groups 
uvatiga, painna, eto., or the names uvathga, peinns themselves, eto. to be ascribed to a period 
subsequent to his P In the coase of the painna this is evidently very probable. 


Next follows the aàgapevittham 13, the thirteenth group of ihe suandnaparokkham, which 
strictly belongs before the anabgapevipiham, It is called duválasaviham and then the 12 abgaa, 
Aytrd to ditthiv&d (sigs 5 as vivdhapannatit) are enumerated in order. This in turn is followed 
by the detailed statement of contents and extent of the 12 aigas, which (seo p. 284 ff.) recurs in 
identical form but in greater detail in ahga 4, This entire statement hes been given on p. 257. 
We have already seen (pp. 284 ff. 349, 852, 361, 868, and 8) that its appearance in aiga 4 was 
secondary, and that here we frequently meet with the older readings: When in the insertions 
in the aigas made by the redactor (even in afga 4) any reference iq paid to his enumeration, 





% pratyákabuddhá ap! shvachte èra, eyub; — astral 'k^ vytchashaté; fralkesyé 'pi ktrkbakrikas tirthé pari 
mipini prakirpekéni, tatkhriném aperim&oairii; kgvalsth pretyfkabyddharechitiny êra prakirpakini drashta. 
vykni tesparimknAna pratyákabuddhapariminasya presipddants explanation of /ké is designed to effect a 

Hraitaiion, 


imberesking citation from the pithe of a kalpebhishya: suteach gxp&hararaiyam iahbva 
chs | suyakivalipi retyath abhinna desapurrind raiyath | 
9 Or 68 and 65, see p. 18, note 3 95 Or 33 aad 38. 
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the citation is from the Nand! and not from añga 4. The Nandf and not ahga 4 is therefore 
ind-sputably the source whence these citations are drawn. But whether or no the account 
her» is really to be regarded as the source whence came the account n ahga 4, appears to me 
to be still is dubiis. This assumption is rendered improbable by the fact there are very great 
differences in these accounts, not to mention that thet of ahga 4 is much more detailed. If, 
however, we regard the account in the N. as the source, then that in ahga 4 is secondary and 
enlarged after it had effected a lodgment in that afga. [19] But on the other hand it iss 
perfectly legitimate conclusion that the account in N. and in &nga 4 were drawn from a 
common source now no longer extant. Finally, it must be stated that the entire section in N. 
almost gives me the impression of being a secondary insertion. The fact that it too contains 
the moss wonderful statements, called into existence by the effort of pure fancy (cf. especially 
the statements concerning aiga 6 and aiga 12), cannot readily be reconciled with that tradition 
wicch regards the Nandi as the work of Dévarddhigani, the nominal redactor of the whole 
Siddhinta, Dévarddhigagi would have expressed himself in a more sober, definite way, and 
would not have given rein to such monstrous figments of tbe imagination. We must not, 
however, suppress the fact that the Pikshikesftram takes no notice of this detailed statement 
of 2ontents and extent” of the 12 abgas, but limits itself merely to the enumeration of the 
twalve names, 

Then, too, the general observations in reference to the duvilasaihgath gayipidagath, which ° 
are joined on to the account of each of the twelve aigas, are found here in just the same form as 
in ahga 4; cf. pp. 368, 869. The five kårikis form the conclusion. They contain statements 
in reference to the correct [30] attainment of the suaniyam; the last one reads: suttatthd 
khaln pajhamó, bid nijjut&i(T)-misió bhapid | taléu niravasésÓ, tan viht hôi aub t1 511 Aocord- 
ing to Leumann, the reference in Bhag. 25, s cites this verse as the conclusion of this entire 
account (147८ suttatthó amó). Tho nijjutti is also mentioned. 

Next follow some statements which are not noticed by the author of the avachüri, from 
whch we may conclude that they were inserted at a later period, though they may in reality 
be of great age. They comprise & section in prose in reference to the agunná, annjná, and a 
ren3wed repetition of the titles of the 12 aügas and a reference to Usabhasápa, as the original 
source of the &punná. See p. 15 

The commentary, fhich I have before me (avachfri), the work of an anonymous author, 
is very short. The Osloutta edition contains the commentary of Malayagiri, according to 
Lecmann. We have already seen that a Nandivritti is frequently cited — see pp. 958, 854 
(Vish&ràmritasezhgraha), 860 (Abhayadéva), — the citations from it being pertly in Prikyit 
(gach), partly in Sanskrit. In the scholium on the Gasadkarasárdkaáata (see pp. 871, 458) 
Sarvarijagagi ascribes a nandivritü to the old Haribhsdrs, who is said to have died 75 years 
afier Dévarddhigani. The author of the Vichérémyitasashgraha appears to ascribe such a 
nardivriti to Umisvamivichaka who was about 50 years older (see pp. 871, 872). He says 
(foL 8* of the Berlin MS.) tathá chi "ha bhagavin Umisvamivichakah : samyagdaríanajnina- 
chá-itrági mokshamårga iti Neshdivrittau, vachakssabdaé cha pürvagateérutadharé 71010, yathá : 
porvagaten sütram anyaoh cha vin&ykn víohayamí!'ti vichakth, Namdivrittau : [21] vådt ya. . 
(sec p. 8582). Such statements as these in reference to commentaries of so great an age are 
of creat impbrtanoe as regards the age of the Nangi. : 

XLII The Anuydgadvarasttram is an encyolopedio review of everything worth know- 
ing. composed-in anuógas, questions and answers. It is qompoeed in prosé though there is 


N I eall aidention here bo the mention of the name Bhaddshéhu on ahga 18, pp. $50, 347. Ibis noteworthy 
that he appears in the same gradation (though last in order) as the names Dasira, Baladéva, Visudéva,\Harivaie, 
aad consequently as a personage 


phpech Jib imam váéymh duvilesmbgerh ganipijageh, tarh jek . ., and oonoludes in the same way: sarrkhbh 
™ An account of she method of defining and explaining the Sestras, Kash. 
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a frequent admixture of githis. There are no subdivisions though s systemio arrangement 
prevails throughout. 

As in the Nandt, the nánam is especially treated of here. The text commences forthwith 
with an enumeration of the same five forms of the nina, which we find also in N. &bhinibÓhiya?, 
suya”, Ohi’, magapeyyavs kerala’. The second form, the suyandgam, frutajntnam, is the one 
per excellence which is discussed further on in the Anny. The subdivisions of the suyan, are 
indicated by means of the same names which we find m N, though the gradations are some- 
what different; see p. ll. It is divided into amgapavittham and into amgabéhiram,™ the 
latter into kiliyam and ukkílyam; the latter of which again into Avasssyam and 
fvassayavairitiam. 


Here in the An. the Avassayam alone is discussed. The author smies that he desires to 
explain his Work according to the following four points of view, though the real reason for 
this statement is not clear: ávassayam nikkhivissimi, guam (érutam) ni°, khathdham ni? 
ajjhayapam ni. After & kirikA inserted here the author proceeds to a disouasion of the 
&vassayam per ss [22] which is ohgüvviham, vix nama’, ¢havand®, davvi’, bhava? 
réspectively, the latter two being distinguished from the others as 81180 and nô-Agamað. At the 
“end the synonyms (égatthiyà ninightsA nàntvamjaná nimadhiyyé) are stated as follows: — 
àvassayar, avassakerapiyys, dhuvaniggahó, visóh! yw | ajjhayapachhakkavaggd nad Arihana 
maggó || ‘somata sávaópa ya avassakiyavvayath havai jamhá | emtd &hÓ-nimasse ya tamhá 
ávassayai nima I This designation as sjjhayagachhakkavaggz points unequivocally to a 
definite text, divided into 6 adhyayanas. By the 6 adhyayanas we may understand the six kinds 
of &vagsayam enumerated in the Nandt, above p. 11, and occurring below (seo pp. 28, 24). These 
names as well as all the other synonyms of &vassaya belong to the domain of ethical, ritualistic 

_or disciplinary matters. ' Our text, however, touches upon these subjects only occasionally. 


Next to the enumeration of the synonyms of the dvassayam come the suyam and the 
khathdha, two of the four sections. To these we find that the same groups and sub-groups are 
ascribed as to the &vassayam; and an enumeration of the synonyms of each forms the conclusion. 
The verse containing the synonyms of the suyam is as follows [28] -sos-sutte-gamthe- 
siddhamte-sisap$ Ans vayaga uvateé | pannavana dgamé s dgatth’ payyavià suttd™ || that 
containing the synonyms of khamdha : — gapakaé a niki khathdhé raggó tahtve rást'a | pumjë 
pimdé niaré samghtd aula samáhó || The first names for “ sacred text” refer then to the contents, 
the second to the extent, In one subdivision of Kkhamdha, the né-Agamead bhávakhamdhé, the 
following explanation is found (sf kim tam 10-87) : — é4sih® chéva simfiya-m-diydyam 
chhanham ajjhayanipam samudiyasamitisamAgamépath fvassayasuabhdvakhamdhé labbhatf, sê 
tai nd-Agamad bhivakhamdhé, By this is meant in all probability the connection of the totality, 
of all the above cited six adhyayanas of the &vasyaka, simiyika, eto 


The last of these four. sections designed to explain the dvassayam, refers ez professo to the 
ajjhoyanam, and begins with an enumeration of thesesixajjhayanas. A khrika is first introduced, 
RSS SR x —————————————————————— ———————X———— ————— HN 


» There is unfortunately no enume ration of ihe angabdhirs texta in An, 

8 = Videsh. I, 871 f I call attention to the following from ihe scholiast 3 — akmiyliidi-ahadjadhyzyaaaka- 
làpktnakatréd adhyayanazha]vargab; tathà abhiprMárihasiddhah semyag-uptyatyin nyfyd, mokshiréidhant- 
bé&utvád årådhanâ, tahi mokahapuraprépeketvid &va mirgah | — shbOrtirasys madhyé 

n Between ipa, bjnk and rayana one MB. has utti which, however, throws the metre ont of order; ukkir 
vachanam vágyógah echoliast; instead of wuikà, atkravishayé, we expect su, éruté, which, however, does not mait 
the metre 

skmidiam&dtos;h (1) A; eahim va prastuthvadyakebbédinih shmiyikddtnith ahagpim adhyayaninich 
»amudf&yah, samudAyasys samiti(r) nairaihtaryêņa, milani, sernigamas, téma nishpam ya évaífyaka&rotaskar- 
dhah sa bhtvasku:hádha rh labhyatè 

M krassayasaa pam im? atthihigéré bhavarhti, tarh: stvajjajógaviraii ukkittank gupavat? a pedivattl | khaHassa 
nhhdapà vapa-tigichchhă gupadhårapi chéva Ü trasmayase bed pihhdatthó vannió samiskgarh | eó ekkekkara 1 
pupa sjjhayansih kittaissimi || tech: simfiazh, chaüvimaiha^, vercbdapayazh, pedikkamapash, kiusaggarh pechoha , 
kkhigah; tattha padhamajjbayapach såmåiarh, tassa pah ined chaisiri anuógadkrá, tach: uvakkamé, nikkhtyé 
apugamé, nayé : 
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which may have found its way from here to peinna 1 [24] — (see p. 4882) — , though 
both places may have drawn this verse from & common source. This verse states in brief 
compass ths contents of each of the six ajjh. Then follow again the six names as in the 
Naadi. Next the first one, the sAmiinm, is designated expressly as the one which is treated of 
in che An. To it are allotted four aguÓgadáris, sections for questions related to the subject- 
master. These sections are uvakkamé, nikkhévé, agngamb, nay@, and under this division the 
res; of the text is divided, the uvakkamé taking the Hon’s share. In a MS. which I have 
before me, ms. or. fol 769, = A, which oontains 56 foll, the uvak. embraces foll, Bs to 58b. 
Thu which preóeded was on foll. 1b to 5*; nikkhéva is on three leaves, to 56b; anugamá is 
deepesched in ten lines on 56^ and nab in six. 

On p. 22 I called attention to the lack af harmony between the names of the six üvaíyaka 
groups and the actual contents of our text which purports to discuss them, This lack of 
harmony, which is increased by the table of contents adduced for each one in particular, is so 
great, that I have in vain attempted s solution ofthe mystery as to how our text oan have the 
fac» to assert that it discusses the first of these, the simfiyam, or tho sávajjaj0guvirati. 
A genuine discussion is hardly touched upon, the real subject-matter being special topics 
pertaining to [25] matters of dogma and speculation, or to general matters of cosmological, 
anthropological, Linguistic or literary interest. 

Aside from this lack of harmony, another fact is in itself likely to excite the hostility of 
surprise: the word simfiya is used as the title of the first kvašyaka, but in reference to the 
aigas we lsd learned to employ it in quite s different signification, viz. : — as the title of ahga 1 
whose contents it is true, might be characterized as sí&vajj&jógavirati, The double use of one 
anc the same word to designate two different terminé tooheiot is truly a matter to be wondered 
at. See 248 fg., 842 fg. 


The contents of the sections uvakkama, eto, is very varied and in part extremely interest- 
ing; and the form, in which it is encased so to speak, is highly remarkable. The state- 
ments are heterogeneously arranged, and the connecting thread being purely external, there 
is 20 logical conseoution. Everything is divided according to the fashion prevailing in the 
Bicdh&nta, into groups, species, sub-species, etc. The uvakkama e. g. is divided into anupuvvt 
(in A on fol. 5* to 15), nimam (to 275), pamágam (to 817), vattavvayl (to 52*), atthübigfra 
(ib), s&mavayira (to 58%). And the dnupuvvi is in turn divided into námágupurvi, thavapt?, 
davvá?, khettd?, kila°, ukkittapA®, ganand”, sarnthA på”, såmåyårt-å°, bhdvanupurvt. 


Without paying any greater attention to the stereotyped expressions of the text [26] than 
is reoessary to mark the different passages where the statement in question occurs, I give here, 
aocording to the arrangement of the text, some of the most important data contained in it - 
anc at the end, a reswm4 of the results of interest for the history of literature. It may be 
prefaced that the nom. sing. maso. I decl. ends now in o, now in e, and that in the verses, the 
noriinative and case forms in general are frequently represented by the theme. In the case 
of -eminine nouns thematic å 1 à are shortened. I 

A species of davvavassayam (A 2b) is divided into lñiyam, kuppAvayaniyam and lôutta- 
riyu. The first is referred to the usages of the proceres, who appear in the usual enumeration 
thas we have met with in the aùgas: jê im rái-"sara-talavara-kÓdernbiya99-mAdambiya-ibha- 
soithi-són&vai-aatthaváhapebhii4.?T The kuppávayagiyar describes in the following enumeration 





9 In the atthihigira section of the uvakkama in ono MH. | the conbents of all the six ajjfhayapas is seemingly 
ascribed to the simiiyam alone. The actual facts of the case are different, see p. 37n. 

M On talavare, seo p. 88 fg. 313; kidambiya from kutazhba, the older form of kuguhbe, soo Ind. Streifen 1, s. 
Pafishadanjaobh. p. 41; yasya përérata kssnnam aparach grimanagaridikarh nh ’stl tas sarrataáchhinnasjaniéáraya 
visesharfiparh majathbem uchyaió tasyé 'dhipasir 

elle-phayfhe-siddhatthaya-hartyiliya-addiga-dhiva-puppha-mallogarh 
dha-athbilsvattha-m-dtyfith davvévasenytich karernti tad pachchha réyakulath và dévakulash vA sabham vá para... 
(prepa P) và trimam va uyyhperh vá niggachhamti. 
° 
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the character of those sects which do not share the Jaina belief: — jê imè" charaga-chtriya- 
chammakhaindiya-bhichohhashdaga-pamhqurashga - Góynma-go vvaiya - gibidhamma-dhammachith- 
[37 ]taga-aviruddha-viruddha-vuddhasivagapabhiyad pásaihQatth&, and states that these: Ithdasen 
vå Khamdassa và Ruddassa và Sivaasa và Vésamanassa vi dávasss và nágasse vi jekkhasme vå 
bhityassa vi Muguidaase và Ayyló và Koflkiriyi vi™ uvalévana-sammayyaga-”varieana, 
dhtvepupphagahdhamalltiytirh davvavasesyAim kardmt!. The légutteriam finally is referred 
to the merely external Jaina-yÓgin : jê im s&magagupamukks-jgt chakkfyanirannkanpa hayá 
iva uddim& gayi iva nirgzhkusi ghatthd mafihá tuppotihá!oo pethdurapagapfurand! jinanash 
apink (ankjnayå) eachchhandash viharifyamn ubhayé-kalam Avassagases wvatthamti. 


[28] In the bh&vavaseayazh (intellectual exercise) we read in the passage attributing a 
similar division to the l¢iyam : puvvaphé Bháraham, avaraghà Ramfyanath ; and as regards the 
kuppávayaniyam, it is said of the same sects as above (charagachtriya’) £ e. that they ijja-'rhjali 
homs-japa-tibdurokka-namukkkre-mAiyhih bhiçávassayñim karehti.s The davvasuyam is 
characterized‘ as pattaya-potthayalihiyam and as amdayam, vorndayam, kidayam, valayam, 
vakkayam. 


The works of the Brahminical literature cited by me ad Bhag. 2, xs are quoted in the case 
of the 1ñiyath nb-Agamad bhivasuyam (see above, p. 9), where tho same list is adduced from the 
Nandt, though in somewhat greater detail. 

- eee 
© dhAH()vihskih sarhhó yd bhikahkh chararkbi tè charakih; rathyipatitachiraparidhéndé ehirikib | charma- 
charmakhandikah bhikahétih, 
BugaiaíBanasthA ity any’; phbjurkhgh bhasmoddhilitag#irth ; YiohitrapidapatanidiGkshikallpayukias- 
Yaritakam0Dhkidicharohitavyrishabhaktptystahb (7) KepebhikshdgrdhinS Gantami(h; cf. Kapabhuj, Kapáda!); 
gocharyknukirinó góvraiikib, tô hi “vayam api kila kiryakshu veatme” fti bhíérankbh bhkvayarhtó gobhir 
nirgaahhamifbhib mha mirgaehharkti sthitábhis tishtha:tid fatndbhir upavifeiti bhurhj&n&bhis tathai va irtyaped- 
trpenshpaphalédi bhumjaíé, ted ukiarh: güvibi samah riggamapevémaihipisepii pekarihi! | bhushjacti jahl 
gir! tirichhavdeath vibhivamt& ||; grihasthadharma Ave éréyán Hi. grhidbarmás, tathi cha 
vachab: grihiéremasem) dharmó na bhútó ns bhsvishyaši | barh píisymribi yá dhirkb, kltr&h plaharhjau béribe 
id jy Yajnevalkyaprebhrttrishipreptoadhermasachhitéé ohirtaysmti . . dharmachhhtekih,; d*vaté-kahtidéa- 
müblpitri-kryagádlnim avirodhena vinayakiritr&i aríruddhi vainayikih; puyyapá 
pari akriytyddind viruddh&(h), s&rvap&aha:hdibhih sasha viruddhachirityat j prathamam (vá "dyaiirthskarakdé 


ukud) Baladérah; Àry praéfhiarüpà Durgi; sai "va mabishirüdhi itkuitanaparà Kojjekriyá airs 
'pech&r&d indr&difebdAna tad-tyatanam apy uchyaió; the mme arrangement of the gods, exoept Mukunda, occurs 
also in the Bhagursi! 3, 1, 68; seo my treatise 2, 113. 1, 489. 

w Boe p. 161 on Hila 459 Bhur. 

* Aooording to all appearance this speaks against the coxnocklon of the text with the Üvéblhbaras and refers it 
to the Digsihberas [ of. Bhag. 2, 10४०, 331, where I hare partially misunderstood the passage]. 

3 Bee Bhag. $, 3460, my treatise on the BamAy, p. 94; Uk hi Bharske-Blnfyapayór vàchangzh éravapazh 
và pürr&parühpayór-hra růğharh. 

* ity yageh, athavà difbhlehkykt 1/4 "tl (lht&i B) måtå (1), taayk namaakireridbau . .; mbdurakka ti 
déétvaohanaia urhdu mukharh, rnkkarh vrishabhádiéabdakaraparh, dévatádipurató —B 
bas also fithashjali in the text; this is manifosily caused by a misunderstanding of tho ligatures shi, shy and 
ji- Bee Vol. KVL Ind. Stud. 2n ; jja, måtå is to be referred either to root yaj or to &ryá. 

‘ pak(t)rakiqi telatilyddieachbamdhini, tatsazhghitanishpannis fı postakis, intu cha petrakéint cha pustekid 
cha, teahu likhitam ; athavá ptr vastrash (seo T. 8. Vol. 16, p. 158) pa(t)irakipi cha tesbu likhiteh ; — azhdayach 
hameagabbhAdi; harm patachgeb, gerbhas ta tannivartitekbéikir’ . . tadutpannah süirem a/dajam nohyaéh 
Adiéabdsh svabh4daprakhydpanaperah | — vorj&yar (bo? B, po* A) karpiss-m-&di, Ind. Stud. XVI. 111; vithjach 
vamaniphala tami} jåtarh vorhdsajam; pbalaht vamant, tesyfh phalech phalahash karpisidrayakiéekartipach )— 
kitij jában kitajarh sůirarh; is fivefold: ped paitartiram (detailed citation from the vriddhavyikhyá), Mala^ 
Malayavishayotpannash, a:beu?, Obtparhaud Ohinavishayé, kimirdg? | — lómabhy5 Jitazh vålajazh ; is fivefold: umn . 
Aurpikas, uthis sushirikarh, miyalimad, kuimyd (07) urhdurorémentshpannazh, „kiitisè tepAdinith yad uddhari 


China), hair (wool, skin), pias (hemp, flax) to the érutam. Their use as paper, eto. tor MBS. is doubtless hare 
referred to aa in the case of pastaya’. 
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[29] In the enumeration of the names from &yárs to digthivia (ahga 5 as vivthapannaiti) 
the luvilusuhgam ganipidagam takes the place of the léuttariyam, eto. 


In ‘the case of the khettanupuvvi, the groups of the ahtl6é (Rayapappabhi to Tamatamap- 
pebka), tiriyals? (Jambuddtvé to Sayathbhuramand); udjhalé$ (Sthammé to fstpebhird) are 
enumerated, and in the oase of the kálápu?, the gradations of the divisions of time from samáé 
to scvvaddh&, As we learn from a second discussion of the subject in a passage later on (see 
pp. 34, 87), we have to deal here with g progression by 84's and not by 10’s. Of. Bhagav. 1, isp 
abore, pp. 268, 411, 412. In the case of the ukkittapign® we find an enumeration of the 24 
Jines. 


Under nAmazh we find all manner of linguistic, grammatical and other statements. Imme- 
diate dependence upon Sanskrit literature is here very clear; thus e. g. as examples of mono- 
syllahles are cited the following four — hrth érth dhth str! (sic) in the Sanskrit. form, manifestly 
becanse they (cf. Piigals's chhandas 1, 1s. Ind. Stud. VII, 217, 218) are used fn Sanskrit 
grammar as customary (mérdbibhishikta) examples. Tho same fondness for Sanskrit may be 
observed in the metrical rules eonoerning gender, statements in reference to the finals of nouns, 
(&, t, à, o and ath, ir, ur), sidhi (agama, lova, pagadi i: 6. prákriti, and viküra) and the five 
olaasss of words. For some of the names of these classes (s. g. nAmikam, naipåtikam, &khyáti- 
kath aupasargikam, misram) and the examples’ of others, the Sanskrit is used. The sacred 
author makes, ludicrously enough, [50] a wilful error of s slight character. He cites, besides, 
other examples of saidhi; vadhd ñhatá vadhûhatê, but Sanskrit has no nominative or rather no 
form vadh. The nomin, is vadhts. : 


In méntioning a subspecies of chhan&mó (81607) the twelve atigas are again enumerated 
in detail (aàga 5 again as vivabapannatti), and the navapuvvadhars j4va choddasepuvvadhara 

sioned (see Bhag. 2, ms). Under the head of all manner of adrial and heavenly phenomena 
the eclipses of the moon and sun are referred to. 


Under the head of sattanimé we find a very thoroughgoing &ooount of the seven svara'a! 
interwoven with all sorta of gáthás; under a&han&mé a similar account of the eight cases 
(vibkatti), under navandmé of the nine poetical (kavva-)rasas. Each of the latter is illnstrated 
by a corresponding gåthå. See Ind. Stud, XVI, 154-58. 


The following countries are enumerated under the head of a subspecies of dasanimé, the 
khetasainjiga : — Mâgahat, Malavas, Bórattha Marahatthaé, Kuthkansé, Kbeala#. If the first 
two of these names recall [81] the pre-eminent position occupied by Magadha and Málava at 
one time in India — see Ind. Sireifex 1, xo, su, — the two following names? refer par excellence 
to Jainism. “That the list is limited to these six names, whereas in shga 5 it embraced 16 and 
25} in uphàga 4, is a feature of significance which is probably based upon genuine knowledge 
of the facts. The list in sigs 5 and in upáüga 4 has no securer « foundation than that of a 
stereotyped literary tradition, 4 


In another of these subdivisions, the fhavanapamané, which contains g discussion of the 
seven kinds of formation of names, we find an enumeration of the 28 nakkhattas, still begin- 
oo o 

5 Thus sahdhi: igamêpai .. padmini payirhsi, Ibvépach .. th aime bò "tre, path aira path "ira, payait . . 
agn! étau, peti immu, £415 &të, mild im, vikkréçamh . . damdazya agrath dezhdigrash, så dgeté sågatå, dadhi idharh 
dadhtieth, nadi fhasd nadihait, madhu udalash madhidekesh, vadhů (I) thabd vadhühaté — then, after mentioning 
ihe fie classes of words, the examples to illustrate them are given in Banskyit: — aéva tel nkmiks:h, khalr Hi nadip., 


9 abbhi ye ebbharukkhi ma;hjhà gachdhsrvenagard ya ukki vhyA disådighå vijji gajjiarh nigghtys jůrå, 
jakkk ti (yakahidtpbaktini, nabhodrifyaninignipiééchth) dhůmiâ mahi (dhfrkib mahikii) rehgghiyi (raja- 
adghitih, rejeavall dilah) chesdbvarigh strbvarigh obahdaparirėsi s'rape" padichabday& pedisirey’, ihia- 

Cmaiyih, indredbemnbkhehjin!) kxribaslà (kapihasikkny skasmin nabhesi jraladbhime- 
éabda-tphgi) am^hà (amoghih süryabibbád &dhah kedfohid ) 
visi... The same enumeration is found also Bhagav. Ed. p. 244 and in sigs 3, 10, according to Leumann, 

1 See my iresiise om the Pratijadstirum, pp. 109, 110. ® On Sérajghilé cf. Kulpas. Therév. $. 
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ing with kpittik&, though with their secondsry titles (pussa, jetth&, mills, savana, dhanittha, 
bhaddavayl). Of. Ind. Stud. X ss, 10,se&, ug. The patronymic formation of eight different 
names, one for each born under a definite nakshatra, is here specially treated of and also the 
names in: dimna, dhamma, samma, (éarman), déva, diss, 8819, rakkhia,®. thus, e. g. kattia, 
kattidinns (kitti?), kattidhamma, kattisamma eto. Furthermore the patronymics from the names 
of each of their 28 divinities ;!° thus aggié, aggidinné, aggidhammd etc. All this proves eo 
ipso that this kind of names was very popular at the date of the composition of the text itself 
or rather at the date of its sources 


This is for the latter & [82] factor of synchronistical importance (see p. 40) since these 
nikshatra names appear to have been exceedingly popular at the period of the grihyasftra, and 
even of Panini. See my treatise on the n&kshatra 2, my.fg. As examples of petronymio 
kula-names Jkkhág6 (Aikshváka), Nñy& (the kulam of Mahavira) and Kéravvé are cited. The 
following eppear as pasanda in the same connection: — samaņð patmdaramgé, bhikkü 
kavalié, t&vas$ and perivvàylé, s. Bhag. 2, ss. The soholiast explains bhikkhü by 
BuddhsdarsenAérital, and on the other hand asserta that there is a five-fold division of samaga : 
niggaththa-Sakke (Sikya)-tAvase-géruya Ajtvå with which Abhayadéva too is acquainted (see 
p. 2815). He connects the pamderithge with the naiy&yika. (But of. above, p. 26.) 


Under the head of bhávapamá&na, as a species of pamAnsndma, the composition of words is 
first treated of. There are seven forms of this, the examples of the firat form being given 
(see pp. 29, 80) in Sanskrit, vis.: — 1. dards, examples: damtas oha oshtham cha damtoshthan, 
stenau cha udaram cha standdaram, .. vastrapütram, .. asvamahishau,..shinakulam, 2, bahuvvthi, 
3. kammadhirays, 4. digu, 5. teppurise, 6. avvayibhAva, and — 7. kasêsa, the plural as a 
collection of several unite (there is no dual). The eight-fold taddhitas follow the compounds :— 
kammar 1 sippe 2 silóà 9 samjbya 4 samtvad 5 a samjthë 6 | issariñ 7 'vachchéga 8 ya taddhi- 
tandmam tu atyhavihaw || 

It is peculiar that among these examples there are almost as many of primary as of 
secondary formation and in faot [83] even compounds. The commentary explains this 
peculiarity, which isto be,asoribed to actual ignorance (cf. the wilful blunder, p. 80) as follows: 
— ihe taddhitasabdénea taddhitapriptihétubhats ’rthd grihyaté, tats yatr& 'pi tunn tamtuvie 
ity-Adau taddhitapratyayé na dyibyaté tatrå 'pi taddhétubhdtarthasya vidyamAnatvat taddhi- 
tajatvam (perhaps merely taddhitatvam) siddham bhavati 


It is especially interesting that here samjühs, sathyitha are explained by the soholiast as 
gratitharachand, so that the examples cited in the tert are to be regarded as titles of literary 
compositions:— Taramgavati, Malayavat!, SattAnusatjhi (atta?) and Bimdu are such names! 
dhataé is said by the text to be the third group of bh&vapamága. Tt is explained in Sanskrit 
in the following most singular fashion :— bhi sattAyfth parasmaibhishA, edha vriddbau, spardha 
sahhar3bd, gadhyi pratishthalipsayér gramthá cha, bAdhyi Itdand, »'ttarh dhatué. This is no- 
thing more than the beginning of PAnini’s dhitup&tha; see Westergaard Radioes, p. 344. The 
fourth group, niruttiá, enumerates in Sanskrit s large number of very peculiar etymologies 
mahyñm tè mahishah, bhramati cha raati cha bhramareh, [84]. muhur muhur lasati musalam, 
kapir ive lathvate thach (v. L are ghatti, béti, sheti) cha kardti (patati cha is added by BO) 
kapittham, chid iti kardti khallam cha bhavati ohikkallath, frdhvakarna unlike), khasys mili 
mekhalA. 











* Tho names in ?bhüti, of. Ihda’, Agg!^, Vkyu*, are omitted strangely enough. 

3 ahi budbnys eppears here as vivadghi (0D, of. vividdbi in aüga 8 (p. 263); both are forms which aro mush 
more corrupted than the abhivaddhi Cvuddhi) of the Séryaprajnapti, see Ind. Stud. 10, 398. 

ग On 1 $apahíra eto. — on 2. vaithió, tanndé tuhiuvià eto, —— on 8 samané, mihapé,—on * rannó sasuraá 
sñlak, — on 5 girisse samir nagararh girinagara:, Vidis&à a. n. V&disrha, — on 6 TaraihguvaikArt (in. BE invariably 
kirrat), Maleyavati(val BE)kirt, satid(atià BH)numatthikérà, bithdukdré (af. dharmabirhdu lókabihdu, p 457), 
on 7 Wwart talavaré máqsuhbià — on 8 ar&hamiemkyt, vatiimdy’, Balad&ramkyá, VAsndévamtya. 

,  ürdhvakarga omitted m E. . 
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Under the head of pamins, that is divided into davva®, khetta®, kAla° and bháve?, the 
measures of space, length of liquids, time and dry measures are treated of in extenso. There 
are -requent citations of lengthy passages of antique colouring, which deal in the form ofa, 
dialogue - with the instruction of Gbyama (by Mahivtra) on this point, A very minute doctrine 
of acoms is also found here, see Bhagav. 2, mes. The enumeration of the measures of time is 
similiar to that in the kálànupuvvi, above page 29, the progression by 84's beginning three 
gracations after the quinquennial yuge. In the disouasion on palibvamé (palyBpama) we find 
inse-ted a lengthy passage from the Punnsvanh (thiipaa) in reference to the duration of the 
continuance of creatures in their differnt gradations. This insertion is given in full in some 
MSS., in others the beginning and conclusion above are given, it being stated that it is a citation 
from the Pann. Not much farther on 8 question is introduced in the following fashion which 
doee not seem originallé: — tatthe nam chédes (chódskab, prérakah, prichhakah) pannavayam 
(achiryam) êvar vayñst, and then follow questions and answers in the usual way introduced by 
atthi gar .., and hathtd! atthi. Later on [35] comos the dialogue between (yama (and 
MatAvtra), clad in an old form which is probably caused by citations. 


Under the head of gunappamána, the first group of the bhivappam., the n&nagunap. is 
said to be four-fold: — pachchakkhé, apumipé, uvamAnA, and ügam. The last is divided into 
lóiya and lduttarié. To tho 10198 is ascribed everything that is annünfhi miohohhádigthiBhim 
sackchaihdabuddhimativigeppiyam : — tam jahá: Bhkraham Hàmáysgaa jára (BOR, Eva A) 
ohattári a vêdå samgbvamgi Here we have a reference to an earlier enumeration. See above, 
pp. 3, 28. We find that jam imam arahahtéhim bhagavartéhir savvadarisfhirh pantam duvåla- 
saiga ganipidagam, tam: Ayáró 14०० ditfhivid is considered to be légutsarié. There are, 
however, other divisions of the Agama; thus, those into suttd®, atthà? and tedubhaya®, or 
inte atté®, anathtaré® and pearamparü? original doctrine, doctrine that has been directly 
received, and traditional doctrine (see p. 216). The charittegunapamágó is said to be five-fold, 
samliachar., chhédévatthivaniachar.(AO, merely “tthava BR) eto, and the simAia-char. 
two fold: ittarid and Avakahié; s. Aupap. pp. 33, 41, and Leumann in the Gloss, According 
to Leumann’s communication this division goes back as far as Bhagav. 8, a, 25, y. Is this the 
reason of the name of the chhédasnttas? Under nayapamánó three ditthamtas, examples, are 
discassed in detail; in these an “avisuddhd ndgam6” is carried on from the general to the 
particular, or to the visuddhaterd oto., and finally an advance made to the visuddhé. In this 
sect on Pádaliputta appears as the residence of the person who is questioned (Dévadatta, Skr., 
not ?dinna!), [86] and as situated in the dihinaddha of the Bharaha khotta.!5 Under the head 
of parimipasamkh(y)à the kAliasusparim, + e. manifestly the first 11 aügas6 is contrasted 
witt the ditthivaa. The point treated of is their mutual division into, and enumeration of - 

1! Where uddhartgu is to be translated by trdhvaréyu, sanha*, ussapha? by dlakshpadlakehnikd, uchchhla- 
kahya; sapha oan be also for sikahma; see Hem. 1,118, where, however, we hare krshà suhumazh, Of. 2,75? 


Hille 783. 
७ While correcting tho proof Leumann informs mo of its oocurrenoe in the Nandt, Nad. p. 885. It is also found 


in the &v. rij. see p. 99. 

D I notice in passing that the example given on Hêm. 3, 150, 4. e. Mahura vra Pidallutte 91814 is in agreement 
with ihe examples in question found in the MakAbhAshya. See Ind. 13, 390. Is this a case of direct borrowing ? 
Bee Ebove p. 33. Mathur does not play any great part among the Jains, but see the special statements in the’ 
beginning of the VicMr&mpitasashgraha in reference to a MAthurt vichand (Skandilichiryfndm abhimatå). 

B Likewise in Avady. 8, ४0 (below p 61); i.e. quite another terminology than that in N. (p. 11) and in the 
beginning of the An. tiself (p. 31), where kiliya is a subdivision of anangaperifths, or aigebfhira. 

= yegha, veahta, perhaps & group of verses? nijukti an explanatory section? anuóbgadkra a paragraph 
tatre paryav&h paryåyå dharmå iti ytrat, tadrip& serhkhyé paryavasanhbkhy& (the meaning of paryava here as s 
preliminary stage of skkhars is obscure; per se it doubtless denotes the differant groups of the om fr sh phi 
kiAlikadrute anethtaparyAytemikA drashtaryk, ¿kaikasyá ‘py akfridyaksharasya imdabhidhhyasya oha Hrid 
stuns) pratyfkam anashbeparytyatyit; &ram anya&rà "pi bhirant kåryå; nararsh U) saxhkhyéyAny - 
sharcni; dvyüdyeksberamsihyÓgát mahkhydyih smamghkidb; suptinantini samzya(F)prasiddh&ni và sarhkhëyhni 








the division is not mentioned here. It ig really identical with sige. 
ii ° 
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payyava, akkhars, satighiya, pada, pada, 2814, silóga, vedha, nijjutti, aguÓgad&ra, and from hare 
on the enumeration of the uddéeaga, ajjhayana, suakkhathdha, amga in the káligsus, and of the 
páhude pahudié, pihndapahudid, vatthu in the difihivie, 

According to the fourth ahga and Nand! (see p. -ss fg. en), the latter method of division does 
not belong to the entire ditfhivis, but merely to the puvvas contained in it; [97] and the 
evidence of ooomsional citations made from the puvvas (and found in other works) prove tra 
they were actually so divided. Bee tid. EE 

vattavvaya is then divided into sasamayav. (sva^), paramamayav. and sasemaysaparasama- 
yay. The scholiast cites as an example of the second a passage from aga 2; the source of the 
one for the third is not stated. Thus the n&gamayavaháró, but the ujjusue, explained by pizu- 
sitra ("áruta l), % e. the orthodox believer, recognises only the first two vatt., and of these two the 
first alone as entitled to authoritativenens, 


: The aitbihigàra seobion consists! merely of the githi: skvajjajige’, which states the 
contents (atths) of each of the 6 ajjhayagas of the åvassaya, Seo p. 24. I ; 

. Under the head of sambyiré, samavatdra we find for the third time an enumeration of 
periods of time from Avaliya to savvaddhi. ` See pp. 29, 84 In the second dira, nikkh4va,™ 
the suthor returns to the simfiam and describes in several verses the nature of the samapa 
[88] who possesses the simAiam.™ Two of these verses recur in the sámKiyajjhay. of the Avaty. 
nijj. 8, xe, us. Bee pp. 07, 68. The last section of the nikkhéva, the suttdlavayanipphanna, is 
not given in full™ by the author “ for brevity’s sake,” lighavattha:h, since its contents is, àe 
says, contained in the third dåre, the agugama, which follows thereupon. 

This deals particularly with the suttkpugama and the nijjut&i-agng. which latter is 
divided into nikkhfvanijj’, uvagghiyanijj° and suttaphisianijj® (shtresparíika") — see p. Sea, 
Of the gåthås cited in it one in part recours?! in À vaáy. nijj. 9, 65. 

Under the head of suttaphisia® the correct pronunciation of the suttas is treated cf. 
Aooording to the scholiast there are 82 00858 and 8 (or 6) gugas, which ho discusses at length M 
The six different means% of making oneself certain of the correct understanding of the text are 
also mentioned ; they are: — eathhitd-form of the text, pada-form, sense of the words, division 
of the words into component parts, consideration (of objections) and determination (rejection nf 
the objections): sathhiyd ya payah chéva payatthd payaviggshd | châlsņpå ya pesiddht 7a 
ohhavviham viddhi lakkhapath. 

[89] The fourth dárem, nàá, consists of 6 gáthas, of which the first four treat of the sevan 
different forms of naya, t. e. method of conception, exegesis; they are: — négamé, sathgalé, 














I8 The latber passage reads; Agim &vasaibà và krxypà và payralyi ida: dazimanam kvannë sayradukkhi 
vimuchoharhtt “tyidi; on this the scholasé saya; grihasthih, irapyå vi tépaskdayab, pravrajttáé cha 51.7 ddayah 
idam samedtyach matam åpanni brit} sarradubkhebhyó vimuchymite liy bruh yadi Báhkhykdeyah pred- 
pádayutil ted êrah pasesamaysrakiaryabi, yadl iu Jainis tadi srasuxmayavakinryabé, gated chi ‘sau srasamaya- 


ohyaisé. : 

3 Ii made: of kih tach wid r4! jó jasen, sibeyzpases sih rô In B, inepeed of teah we have simiiyaasa 
Stih°r6, and this is doubtless merely an example of how the verse is to be understood: skva'jejÓgguvira] sí*nékze, 
wkkikiapi cha/risiibeases aibh’ eio. í. e. according (o the scboliast: “arthhdiikird 'diyayané" Adipadid 
&rabhya sarrapadeshy anuyartaté, 

` M In hresfold: Ghaaipphamné nimani? sqttdléyayent’; Ghent’ is fourfold: ajfheyapesh, ajfhtoé (akakhgu), 
Mt (Ayal), Thavaps (kehapapi), names whioh axe also : sientyikscheturvibtetisteraditrceyifeahinteh skmånytai. 


* Beo Bhagay. 2, Jes. 
93 He has DA bier E ५ The following sections are treated in a very fragmentary fashion, 
= kih kasa kahhh késu kahh kfohireh (kaohohi?) haral kilech | kal sarntbaram arirahisrh 


} peskyaraskhkna;h svapakahasthipaparh, i i 


A 
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ve~ahiré, ujjusuð saddé, samabhir&dh&, ¢yambhié, The scholiast says that they are named thus 
in reference to their connection with the aimayikfdhyayanam as the background of the entire 
work. Verse 5 gives & general definition of the word naya. Verse 6 makes known the fact 
thst the sihu, sidhu, must hear all its forms with their manifold methods of representation, 
be purified by this means, and thus remain constant in his (correct) oourse of action. This con- 
cluding verse too thus refers directly to the simfyikath, even if it does not mention it by name. 
It was quite necessary that here at the close some regard be had for the simfiam; the remain- 
ing part of the work refers to it but little. 


I have collected on Bhag. 1, ms, fg. some of the data regarding ita age that can be 
ex-racted from the contests of the Anuyédgadv. To the arguments that have been 
mentioned others may be added. In the forefront.is the direct connection of the work with the 
grammatical Sanskrit literature, especially the citation of the beginning of Panini’s Dbátupátha. 
Next the information of a definite nature concerning the other literatures, Brahminical, eto., 
of that period. The nine kavvarasas point to a highly developed system of rhetoric, and the 
gåkàs cited therein demonstrate the existence of a rich Prikfit poetry after the fashion of 
the verses in Hilla’s saptafatakam. The names cited in the formation of taddhitas are 
perhaps to be regarded as titles of dramas (cf. nidagádi at the end of the lóiya works) or [40] of 
romances. See p. 886. Bhératam (but not Mahábh.") and Ramdyazam are mentioned three 
times in conjunction and undoubtedly were held in high esteem at that period. See my treatise 
on the Ram, p. 84. The contrast instituted between kAliamh suam and difthiváa is of importance 
to Jaina literature. At the date of this work and at that of the Nandi, see above, p. 11, there 
existed a work, consisting of six ajjhayanpas, on the six divasyakas, the first of which is said to form 
the foundation of the Anuy., though no evidence can be drawn from the Anuy. itself to prove 
this assertion. Another fact that savours of antiquity is the special emphasis laid on the forma- 
tion of the names of persons by means of the names of the nakshatras or of their divinities.» 
The first nakshatra names appear in the old kpittikA series, though no longer in their ancient 
forn; and the names of the divinities are very much corrupted. The significance of the names 
Ohi, Sérattha and Marahattha, and those of the different pisandas, or of each of the divinities 
honoured by them, must not be overlooked. 


There is a commentary by Hémachandrastri, scholar of Abhayadóvagüri, t 
[41] The conclusion is formed by 
G. — The four mtlasttras. 

I bave as yet not been able to make out the gignifloanoo of this title* which has come to 
ligtt only in quite modern times in oonneotion with these texts. In the second míülasütra 
the expression mlasütragith& (see p. 54) occurs (see scholiast on ४४६५. nijj. 11, a) though it 
is there probably used in contrast ‘to the gáthás of the nijjutti ; so that mûlasûtra would mean 
nothing more than sütra (see ibid. on 11, 89), t. « the original to which the nijjutti belongs. 

The three texts bearing the name mílasütra which I have before me (the fourth I donot 
poscess) have in reality no stirs form a£ all, but are almost entirely in metre; malas. 1 and 8 
in tae ancient style (see p 288, 289), especially in álôkas; the nijj. on 2 is in gåthâs. 

They make the impression of being analogous to perisishtes rather than afttras: The 
můlas., which is No. 2 in Bühler's list, has not been preserved in ita sûtra form at all, only its 








3 Ase matter of fact such names are not often found in the Middhinta. The following examples, however, 
belorg here: — Asidhs, Aggidakta, Stmadatta, Pûsamitta, Tisaguita, Tisabhadd y of. E^rai-nakkhatta (above 
छ- 7) Tš is surprising thas the form fn *bhú3 is omitted, a form which is apocially attested as occurring in 
Re Of. also Puzsabhúi, Siva’, - See Mabkbh, on Pág. 8, s, 107 (Ind. Stud. € 881) on the oommon name 
of Agnib i 

= Other predocossors are Munisurhdarastri, Viradéva and Jayastihastri; the gacha is ért Harshapurtys, the 
kulam thet of ई Praánsrihansa, The well-known Hémachandra is, tharefore, not referred tò, and ihs above- 
mentioned Abhayadéva is doubtless not the navAagtrrittikrit. Of. pp. #76—7,. 

9 Does it parhape refor to the 5 milagupas (17४६5. £0, 6-8). 
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nijjutti being extant. The title of the fourth ruülas, expressly declares it to be 8 nijj.; and aimee 
both the others have essentially the same form, it is not an improbable conjecture to regard 
these too as nijjuttis to s sfitram of like name. On the other hand, however, special nijjnttis on 
each are cited by the scholiast, and these nijj. appear to be still extant. Of this kind are probably 
the two terta which the author of the Avagy. [42] nijj. 2, s declares that he composed on 
dasakAlis and uttarajjh°. f 

The prose portions found here have in places the old introductory formula: suyam má 
fusarh..; and the concluding formula of each of the sjjh. (and uddes.) of míülas. 1 and 8: 
tibemi gives us an impression of their antiquity. Furthermore, the titles of all the 86 chapters 
of the first mûlas. are enumerated in the fourth siga, $ 00 — hence this mflas. with essentially 
i> same contents must have existed at the date of aügs 4. It appears to be cited also in the 
Kalpastira.o In N. (above p 11 fg.) we find only the three titles of the múlssñtras I have 
before me ; the name of the fourth is omitted, and the title of the second plays there, as in the 
Annytgady. (above pp. 11, 22 fg.), a very prominent part. 

A very ancient suthor is quoted for the third mûlasûtram; and a single chapter (14) of the 
Av. nijj. is ascribed to & definite author, although the author of the Av. nijj himself says, in 
the beginning of chap. 2, that he is author of a large number of nijjuttis on the most different 
parts of the Siddh&nta, especially on several chédasftras, and, as already mentioned, on mfilas, 
lands. Tho Avasy, nijj. contains, therefore, a large amount of authoritative data in reference 
to the dete of its composition. í 


The contents of all three texts belongs to the sphere of fhe vinayapiaka, The Nom. Bgl. 
Maso. of the 1 Deol. ends generally in o, but chiefly in e in the few prose sections; but both 
forms are found together occasionally, and in fact even in the same verse, 


[48] The extent of mülas, 1 is stated to be 2095 gr., that of 2 or its nijj. 2550, that of 8, 700 
gr. The author of the commentary on 3 is seid to have died Vira 1055. 


XLIIL First mülesütram, the uttarajjhsyanam, in 36 ajjhayanas. The names of these 
ajjh., which are cited (see page 280) in siga 4, Š 2, aro identical with those m the MSS, with 
but a few exceptions. By the chhattfsam cha apujjbhavAyaraphim, mentioned in the Kalpes. 
Jinach. $ 147, we must understand the Uttarajjh. according to the scholiast (Kalpelatá). Boe 
Jacobi, p. 114. The correctness of this number (86) is corroborated by the concluding verse of 
the work itself, Haribhadre, on Avaéy. 8, #, explains the isibhAsili mentioned there by 
utterajjhayapid!ni;9 and ibid. 2,5 both isibh&s^ and uttarajjh° appear in conjunction in the 
text, The scholiast on Nandi explains (see p. l9 n.) the name uttar® by the sarvêshim 
sdhye predhinstraf which belongs to this work. The author of the Avaéyakanijj. 
states (2, 5) that he is also author of a nijj. on the Uttarajjh. 


With the exception of chap. 29 and the beginning of 2 and 16 which three chapters 
commence with thé formula: — suyath mb kusam $ápa bhagavayiü óvam akkhayat (or t. bh 
MabAvtrdpath Kásavánaz o. a), the text is composed in metre and principally 60185, though there 
is an admixture of g&this, trishtubh, - ebo. “The contents consist of direct ordinances in 
referenee bo a correct course of life, especially of the clergy, [44] and of recitals and parables 
illustrative of this life. Much of the contents makes upon us the impression of great antiquity 
and recalls similar Buddhistio texts arid especially anga 2. 


On this mñlas. we have a very detailed commentary, éishyahitd, by Bishtistri (Báty&chirya) 
in which frequent reference is paid to a nijjutti belonging to the text. See pp. 41, 48. 


# Bo also the any! in the Vidhiprap&; seo pp. 489, 480. 

3 The metre is often very much out of order, as tn almost all metrical parts of the Siddhints. 

Zi Ina palm-leaf MS., dating itself 1807 (A. D. 1351) the 8 appears to me to be for an original 5; in whioh 
cuss the date would be 1507 (A. D. 1451), Aooording to Jacobi, p. 9, the commentary of Dtrirhdragani, which wos 
eomposed Sazhy. 1179 (A. D. 1193), is based npon that uf Bhhtistr. 
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1, vinaygsuyajjhayanam, 48 vy. begins: samjigavippamukkassa anagdrassa bhikkhund | 
vinsyath piukkarissimi | vidgupuvvim sunóha mó || The word buddha appears to be here and 
frequently elsewhere in the work, an honorific title of the teacher’s (vv. 7, 8); cf. p. se (97129 2). 

2. parfsahajjh., 46 vv. with a prose beginning, which enumerates how the 22 parfsahas : 
samanénam bhagavsyt Mahivirénam Kisavénam pavéiyé, In the metrical portion the first 
person is used : parfsahinam pavibhattt | Kásavóparh pavéiya | tam bhé udéharisatmi | &pupuvvir 
sunthamé (| 11i 

3. chaüramgem, ^giyyam in S,% ohiíu(ram)gijja V, 90 vv.; of the máünushatvüdi. In 
the »ommentary on v. 9 we find partioular statements in reference to the seven schisma. 

4. ssamkhayam, asamskritam, pam&yappamiyam và V, 13 vv. Of pramádápramádau (cf. 
No. 10 in the ansigapavittha list of N., above p. 11), and of the 2pramáda, maranakále "pi, 

[45] 5. &kámamarapijjam, 19 vv ; of the pamditamaranamn, ; 

8. khuddige-niyamthijjam (of. chap. 20), purisaviyyam 8, 18 vv. Of the vidy&charanavi- 
kalpis of the virate, Its appellation in 8 is very different though the name there suits the 
presant contenta very well. 

7. *laijjaz (so also V ; of dqsks); ura(b)bhiyath 8 and urabbhi also here in C, in an ent- 
merétion of the ohapters which is added to the close of this MS. only: 80 vv.; urabhrádi- 
dyishtisatah, resp. rassgriddhityAgah. 

9. Kaviltyam, “lijjah 8 V.;20 vv. Of the mirlobhatvam, It closes: ii êsa dhammó 
akkr Kavilégam visuddhapannéánar | . , tti bémi II 20 ॥ 

9. Namipevvijj 62 vv. Of the charagath prati nibkajpetvar; puttam thavijja rajjé 
abhinikkhamai Nam! ray4, 

10. dumapattayam, drumepattrakanm, 87 vv. ; apramadartham upamidvarénd ‘nuédsanath. 
Instruction addressed to Géyama. It closes thus: ~~ buddhassa nisamma bhásiyar | 
sukariam atthapahdpasthiyam | righ dear cha chhirdiyl | siddhigayar git Game tti bémi 
187 ॥ 

ll. behussuyapujjab (puvvarh V), bahurutapüji, 82 vv, — In v.1 the refrain of 1, 1. 
2, 1; phukarissimi, Agupuvvisn suntha mê, 

19. Harikbsijjat (Hariñšsi° V), 47 vy, Of the tapahsamyiddhi of Hariêsabala. The stories 
belorging here and also to the following chapters are related in detail in the commentary. 

-8. Chittasaibhüijium, Obitrasambhéityam, 85 vv.; niddnam tyüjyam  nid&nadosha| 
Kamillasambhtd Ohittð 5 Š i 

-4. Usuñrijjam, Ishukårfyarh, 55 vv,; of the nirniddnataguna ; purê puriņð Isugáüra nüm& 
(4, e. not as Ind. St. 2, 843). 

f46] 15. sabhikkhu, Sugar 8, 16 vv. Of the bhikshugunás. Euoh verse closes with the 
refrain: sabhikkhü, of. Dasavéslia 3, 1. Begins: morath oherisstmi samichoha dhamman. 

HE, berbhachérasamihitthipar, barnbhagutti O, samáhighápath S. First an enumeration 
of the ten bambhachóras of the bhikkhu in prose, then 17 sildgas. Of the brabmahacharyagupti. 

17. pavasamanijjam, pápséramapfya:i, 9lvv. Of the pApeframanasvartipath, and of the 
pápevarjanar. Verses 3 to 19 close with the refrain: pavasamani tti vuchohai 

18. Samjeijjam, Samjayfyam,9 54 vv. Of the bhógarddhityàga. Kampillé nayard riya | 
udinnabalavahagé | nimégam Bamjaó náma | migavvam (myigavydm) uvagigjàà I 

19. Miyñputtiyam, Ma^ijjam V, Miyacharitta (or Miyüchárit4) S, 97 vy. Of the nibprati- 
karmetd, and of Miyñputta, son of king Balabhadde and of Miy& ; Suggtvé nayaré. 

n 3 — Bamaviya (ange 4); V = Vidhiprapi, where the names arp enumerated in detail. 


मे This might be per se for saiyaiiram; since ihe péperazjangan is: mabyatasyai 'va, sa che bhigtrddhityigate 
ea.. 
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FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE, 
BY GEO. FR. D'PENHA. 
No. 18. — The Cowherd and His Wife.! 


There once lived 9 man with his wife and three sons, and when the sons came to be of a 
suitable age, the parents got them married. The wives of the two elder sons, having also attained 
puberty, came and lived with their husbands, but the wife of the third son, who was himself 
very young, being still too small, of course remained at her father’s house. 


Beveral years passed and the father died. The two elder brothers took to their father’s 
profession, cultivation, and the youngest, not being old enough to do any manual work, was 
told by his brothers to take the cattle out for grasing and suoh-like light work 


Now it happened that his wife, being now twelve years old, had attained puberty, and was 
in the habit of going to & well to draw water, where she used to see a shepherd, and, calling 
out to him, would sing :— 

u Aká na ré, dih na ré mdijid mindévdid dádá rd 
Aurd mdash, gurd rå irap sig máhjf Jársanidt bhartdrd ré ;— 
‘Ti na rh rambh® na shail |did saši rd, 
KS! saki na nimand rasd dili rd. 
Baytthi ré, bagtidi pdach dissi 1४1 na rå, vdt{a rd, 
Náhin 18 na lávilú désriakià na pat {a ré.” 
Listen, O listen, brother shepherd, 
These words of mine; this message tell to my beloved husband :— 
‘Your wife has grown up like a plantain-iree, 
Like a plantain-tree, and like a lime she is full of juioe. 
Bhe will wait, she will wait for you for five days, 
Otherwise she will marry another.’ 

For three or four days she said the same thing to the shepherd, and the shepherd used to 
deliver her message to her husband, whom he happened to meet on the pasture ground, Three 
days had passed, and on the fourth the cowherd asked his mother to let him go and 
fetoh his wife, Tt happened also that his two elder brothers had gone to another country io 
trade. Bo his mother said to him :—“ Wait, my son, till your brothers come back, and then 
you can go with them aud fetgh your wife home.” 

The cowherd, however, would not listen to his mother’s advice, for who oould tell when 
his brothers would return, and he knew that if he did not go soon, in one day more his wife 
would take to herself another husband, So on the fifth dey, instead of rising and taking his 
cattle to grase as usual, ho would not lesye his bed. His mother saw him still saleep; so she 
sang :— 

u Utd na. ré, Ut mdkjid jdevantd ghwiwllid ré, 
Thi na rá dhórah na gúrash güffiah gó[[ béndakian rá.” 
Bise, O rise, my beloved cowherd, 
Your cattle are still tied up in every stall, 
Then the cowherd, who was awake, thus sang to his mother — 
* Bürdvih gá, sórd 66, fx; évívist vandid gd." 
Unfasten, O unfasten, and let them loose in the forest. 

1 [This quaint version of the “ Taming of the Shrew” belongs to the “singing” class of tales very common im the 
Pafijib, and there always nmsoointed, so far as I know, with the Basålù Cycle. This tale then je very important as 
evidence of what I have long suspected, whai the incidents of the Rastlů Cycle are common to all Northern India, Thos ` 
we now know thas a “ singing” talo of a pe identdoal with those of that Cycle is current among the Balsetés Christiens 

ik, 


without aseription to any particular hero. — Hp.) vicbarioas. 
5 Rambhd is one thas is an adeps in singing, - * Hf, I will seo, will ses for five days your road. 
° / 
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His mother unfastehed the cattle from the stalls and drove them towards the- forest, but 
she and his sisters-in-law wondered what was the matter with him. They eaked each other if 
any one of them had shid or done anything io annoy him, but all pleaded ignorance. And his 
mother, thinking perhaps he was sick, called out her eldest daughter-in-law, and sang :— 

u 47४ na gt, ibd na mdajd mhó xá sind of, 
Lávd na gé, vd na sind gavdidnd chdvia gf ; 
Kérdvia gé, kárd na sind vakhandohia sind g£, 
Paraiécia gê, paraid sind dhindié sdudid gf, 
Pistoia gå, 0694 na süné tijé jMrvanid dird gf.” 
Listen, O listen, my eldest daughter-in-law, 
Put, O put, daughter-in-law, keys to the drawers; 
Take ont, O take ont, daughter-in-law, ingredients for medicine, 
Grind, O grind them, daughter-in-law, on the stone mortar 
Give to drink, O give to drink, daughter-in-law, to your beloved brother-in-law. 


When the cowherd heard what his mother had seid to his sister-in-law, he sang in 
ans ver :— 
“ Dikeids of, dibatti 6 idmohé mhójiá na sindchak 701४ gf.” 
Is aching, is aching, mother, your eldest daughtar-in-law’s stomach P 
By this he meant, of course, to tell his mother that he bad no need of the medicine, which 
she had told her daughter-in-law to give him, but that his sister-in-law herself wanted it. His 
mother, however, did not understand the drift of what he said, and thinking perhaps that he did 
not like to take the medicine out of his eldest si&ter-in-law's hand, she called out to her second 
daughter-in-law, and thus sang to her :— 
u 4126 na gé, dikd na w Sá madalf5 na stint gf, 
Lávé na gf, dvd na sind gavdidnd ckávia gÉ ; 
Kérdvis gh, hérá na 2४१6 vekhandohia dnd gf, 
Paraiávia gå, paratd sind dhóndid staat gf, 
Pheavia gé, pasá na súná ths jásvaniá dirá g4.” 
Listen, O listen, my second daughter-in-law, 
Put, O put, daughter-in-law, keys to the drawers ; 
Take out, O take out, daughter-in-law, ingredients for medicine, 
Grind, O grind them, daughter-in-law, on the stone mortar, 
Give to drink, O give to drink, daughter-in-law, to your beloved brother-in-law. 


When his mother had done singing to her second daughter-in-law to give the boy medicine- 
the cowherd, still in bed, thus sang to his mother :— 

“ Dékatéi gd, dati dif iümchá madalá stnéchash poli gá,” 

Is aching, is aching, mother, your second daughter-in-law’s stomach P 


His mother now thought thas he would not take any medicine even from his second sister, 
in-law, and so she said nothing. A little while afterwards the cowherd arose, and dressing 
himself very shabbily, took a horse from the stable, and took the road to his wife's house; 
though he had never seen his wife, much less her house. He thought, however, that the shep- 
herd who used to bring her message to him, would guide him there, and so he went on aad on, 
On kis way he came upon his sister's house, when his sister, seeing him dressed so shabbily, 
askexl him what was the matter with him and where he was going. He told her how for 
two er three days successively he had received a message from his wife, and that he was going 
to fetoh her home. 


e 





5 Lit, Middle; but second is meant. 
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* But" said she, ‘‘ how will you find out your wife's house P And how will you know her? 
You have never seen her before |” 


“I will go," he answered, “and wait for the shepherd, who will surely guide me.” 


His sister then said to him :—'' Don't do so. Take these few stones with you. When 
your wife comes to the well and sings to the shepherd, you will know her ; and when she 
has filed her pitcher and is about to lift it up on her head, throw one of these stones at the 
pitcher, which will be then charmed, so that she will be unable to carry iti” 


The oowherd took the stones, and riding his horse went away. Ashe went along he came 
upon the well and there saw & young woman drawing water, and suspecting that it must be his 
wife he waited there. Soon afterwards he saw the shepherd driving his sheep to the pasture- 
ground. When the woman saw the shepherd, she sang :— 

# Aiud na ré, él na rú minjid méndévklá dádá rf, 
Aurd mdasd, aurd rå nirap stag mánjé jásvantá bhartérd rd :— 
‘Thi na rå rambhá na shdili MI sait r£, 
Kl sahi na nimand rash fil ré. 
Bagitéi rá, bagiidt pákoh dissd thi na ré vájid rd, 
Néhin t na ldvild ddervašoh na párt rf.’ " 
Listen, O listen, brother shepherd, 
These words of mine; this message tell to my beloved husband :— 
' Your wife has grown up like s plantain-tree, 
Like a plantain-tree, and like a lime she is full of juice. 
She will wait, she will wait for you for five days, 
Otherwise she will marry another.’ 


The shepherd lisjened to her, and promising to deliver her message, went away again 
as he had not seen the cowherd. The cowherd now made sure that the young woman was his 
wife, and waited till she had filled her pitcher, and when she was about to carry it, he hit 
it with one of the stones given him by his sister. As soon ag the stone struck the pitcher, 
his wife was unable to lift it up. She tried all her strength, but to no avail the pitcher 
was as if fixed in the ground. She looked about to see if there was any one about the place, 
whom she might call to help her, and saw the cowherd on horse-back, and as she, too, had not 
seen him before, she did not recognise him as her husband, She therefore thus sang to 
him :— 

“Pht na rh, bh na rå mdkjid ghérdvdld dddd ré.” 
Oome, O come, my brother groom. 
But the cowherd answered :— 
“ Pailé Mid lávin na gå Hy8 shBbaldndsr y£, 
Am dderd khát doin na gå ghdgerslé gå,” 
One hand I will place upon your breasts, 
And with the other I will lift up the pitcher. : 


Upon this the wife sang to herself, addreesing her mother: -— i ! 
* Saddiohath hhdnash na did, sadáñcha na pines g£, ह 
Badáñchi ghágar na 616, saddacki na chimbalú g£, 
Ash másaexi sôrú kink khdlaa (0 ?"*. ' 
: oat . My usual food, mother, and my usual drink, ' 
My usual pitcher, mother, and my usual pad, 
Where is my strength gone to-day P ^ 








UIL, who has eaten my strength to-day ? 
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Bhe made another attempt to lift up the pitcher, but in vain; so she again beckoned to the 
sug posed groom to come and help her, singing : — 
“ BM na rh, éh na rf miijid ghérévdls dádd rá.” "° 
Come, O come, my brother groom. 
But the cowherd sang as before: — 
* Patlé Mid vin na gå t4j4 shôbaldnásh gf, 
Ant désrd hdid ldvin na gá ghdgarild gé.” 
One hand I will place upon your breasts, 
And with the other I will lift up the pitcher 
The poor woman had now no alternative, but to allow him to plaoe one hand on her breasts. 
So he came, and having first placed one hand on her breasta, he only touched the pitcher with 
the other, and she was enabled to carry it as she would a feather. Taking up her pitoher she 
went to her house, our hero following her. His wife, however, did not like this; so she ahut 


the door against him, And then he sang : — 
* gard gå, dger rambhd derbdjdch& bild gd. 
ARM na, Edi tied jdevantd bharidrd gá.” 
Open, O open, wife, the bolts of the door. 
Is come, is come, your beloved husbend, 
But the wife thinking he was only a groom, who hed followed her with evil intentions, 
paid no heed to what he said, and hurled at him abuse in the following strain: — ` 5 
~ MARY na ré jÉrvcanid gbwhwiliachd kiiard ndhin sdsafil." 
Yon are not worthy of being my beloved oowherd's dog. 
But our hero paid no attention to the abuse, and repeated his entreaties to his wife; — 
“ Ügard g, dgar rambhd darbájáchá Mild gd. 
AUS na, dildi bled jársanid bhartérá gé.” 
Open, O open, vrife, the bolts of the door. 
Is come, is come, your beloved husband, 
The girl, however, would not open the door, and continued to abuse him, singing : — 
“ H£ na ré járvantd gbunwdliachdsh ddkar ndhin suai.” 
You are not worthy of being my beloved cowherd's pig. 
Still the cowherd did not mind his wife's abuse, but sang : — 
« Dard gé, úgar rambhd darbdjdokd Wild gd. 
Alki na, di iid jdevanid bharidrá g4.” 
Open, O open, wife, the bolta of the door. 
Is come, is come, your beloved husband. 
But still the girl could not be persuaded to believe that the youth was really her husband, 
anc. therefore sang: — 
“ Ménjó na rá jasvanid géudwiliachh méksar adhin sdsakil." 
You are not worthy of being my beloved cowherd’s cat. 
For the third time ihe cowherd bore the abuse patiently, and for the third time he 
entreated her to open the door for him, singing :— 

“Ù Uperd of dgar rambhé derbdjdohd Mild gå. 
| na, 4114 tied jásvaniú bhariárd gd." 
Open, O open, wife, the bolta of the door. 
Is come, is come your veloved husband. 
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Thus they kept on for some time, one begging for the opening of the door, and the other 
abusing him instead, till the girls parenta, who had gone out, came in and recognising their 
son-in-law, took him into the house, introducing him to their daughter as her husband, and 
entertaining him as 8 son-in-law. i 


The day paæed andin the evening, as there was no spare sleeping-room for them; the 
wife asked her sister-in-law to spare her room for them for the night, singing i — 
“ Diavé na gé, diavá kiñiad túmohá bámbard gê, 
Diavé wa gå hifiad timohd kdmberd 94." 
Give, O give, sister-in-law, your room, 
Give, O sister-in-law, your room. 


Her sister-in-law willingly gave up her room to them for the night, and having taken their 
supper they erent to bed. On the following morning, while she was still in bed, the cowherd's 
wife sang to her mother: — 

“ Néhin na gé, ndhin &$ kámala máiMeanchas na mógara gf ! 
Ndhin na gå, ndhin did pásald délianchd #4:01४ gé | 
Ndkin na gå, ndhin 656 vd&kherli máiliacks na vial gd P 
Not faded, not faded, mother, the jessamine from my hair! 
Nor rubbed off, nor rubbed off, mother, the lamp-black from my eyes! 
Nor dishevelled, nor dishevelled, mother, my hair! 

To*which her mother sang in reply: — 

" T6 É na g$, tô á dhdd bilki lúñgaló bhdgalá gd. 

TS t hdi dhis 61603 na cômbará ge,” ; 
He has come, he has come, daughter, knocked up and tired. 
He is, daughter, a shy oock, 


They then arose and another day passed, and in the evening, the oowherd's wife asked 
` her aunt to spare her room for them for the night, She sang: — 
" Diavd na gf, Hood Mt timchd hdmberd gå 

Diovd na gé FAM tdmohd kémbará gf.” 

Give, O give, aunt, your room. 

Give, O aunt, your room, 


Her aunt also gave up her room with the greatest pleasure, and when the night had come 
they took their supper and went to bed. Next morning, when she awoke, the cowherd’s wife 
sang to her mother : — 

“Nahin na gé, ndhin 618 bémalask mdihienche na mógaras gf | 
Néhin na gå, nahin £d pisald dÓiadchá bdathd gf ! 
Nahin na 94, १६४७ 618 vddbharli mdthiachs na vint gf P’ 
Not faded, not faded, mother, the jossamine from my hair | 
Nor rubbed off, nor rubbed off, mother, the lamp-black from my eyes | 
Nor dishevelled, nor dishevelled, mother, my hair ! 

And her mother again sang to her : — 

“ TO é na g£, ó 16 diiid £4 ldágald bhágalá gé. 

TY tå hái 4३४४ Mjtokd na obmberd gS.” 


He has come, he has come, daughter, knocked mp and tired, 
He is, daughter, a ahy cock: : 


When they awoke the following morning, the cowherd told his father- and mother-in-law 
that he wished to go home, and to take his wife with him. They had, of course, no objection, 
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and the mother made her daughter dress for the journey. While she was combing the girl’s 
hair sad putting on her a new rich sé$ and other things, her daughter sang: — 

“Kald ne gå, halá kis série ani gharis gá f 

TS ié M wa vd} od vájsari gf.” 

Why, why, mother, these sérts and other clothes P 

He is only s, passer-by ! 

But her mother, who knew better, paid no heed to her daughter's words, and when she was 
read, she ordered a palanquin for her; but the girl would not sit in it, and had thereforé to 
follow her husband on foot. Half way she complained thet she was tired, upon which her. , 
husb«nd taunted her : — 

* Nikia na gå, nákin dif hómalas méiManokonk na mÜgeras of | 
N kis wa gé, niin did pisald dblianchd késdid gå! 
Nin na gå, ndhin did vdakharli mdihiaché na एक gá P 
Rot faded, not faded, mother, the jessamine from my hair | 
Nor rubbed off, nor rubbed aff, mother, the lamp-black from my eyes ! 
Nor dishevelled, nor dishevelled, mother, my hair | 

And again with the words; — 5 

“ Bald wa gó, bold dié sária ant gharia g£ f 
TY HM na vdjibohd vd[sari g8.” 
Why, why, mother, these sérís and other clothes 
He is only a passer-by | ; | 

‘When she was thus taunted she followed him quietly till they reached his mister's house. 
Thare he told her to get a largo vessel with seven holes, and ordered her to fill it up with water. 
But how could such a vessel be filled P As fast as she poured water in it, ii ran oub through 
the holes! But she was made to bring Water, till sho was brought to submission and. 


admi-ted him as her husband, 


Chey then went to their house, and lived happily together to a good old age. 





MISCELLANEA, 


NOTAS ON THE NATIONAL OUBTOMS 
OF THE KARNNNIS. 


is Ki-Kta. They inhabit the tract of country, 
lying between the perallels of 182 to 20° North 
latitude and 97° to 00? Fast longitude, with an 
area 0^ about 7,200 square miles. They ore a strong 
and hardy race, fieros and desperate fighters, and 
take £ special delight in raiding into the neigh. 
bourirg terri kidnapping men, women, and 
children, aad driving off cattle. 

A reid, made on a village is cither through the 
existence of some coheed, or on account of the 
favourable omens shown by a fow!’s bones ab the 
installation of a Chief. 

Tha word qhw& means an affair await- 
ing seitiement, and is, in fact, a casus belli. 
Tho nearest HngHah word, which would express 
ita meaning, is ‘feng.’ Its literal meaning in 


Burmese is- ‘debt.’ Among the Karennís any 
wrong done against their persons, or property, or 
any insult done to their tutelary ndis is a 01406, 
and it must be expiated either by blood or pre- 
senta. A ०४०४ is not wiped off by the death of the 
original offender ; his children and his children’s 
children are held responsible for his wrongful 
acis. It is the persistence of this. custom of 
‘feud’ that causes the Kaehins, Karennts, Chins, 
and other wild tribes of Burma to have no union 
among themselves, in spite of their community of 
up into various clans ab feud with one snother. 
A Chief among the Karennis attains his 
position not by hereditary right, but on 
account of certain sacred characteristics. He 
must abstain from rice and liquor. His mother, 
while enceiats, must have eachewed these things 
and lived solely on yams and potatoes. She muss 
not have eaten any meas, nor drunk the waterout 
of the common wells; and in order to be duly 


? 
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qualified for a Ohiefship her son must continue 
these habits, Such a child is taken good care of, 
and in due time installed as a Chief in the 
following manner. A hò'— alow, rambling 
rectangular bamboo structure —is built and the 
candidate for the Ohiefship is placed in it. Each 
villager brings one bunch of plantains, one mat, 
and at least a quarter of a tical weight of silver 
as offerings. The amount of the silver offering, 
however, varies from a quarter of a tical to a full 
tical, according to the resources of the village. 
The villagers also bring fowls, whose bones are 
to be used in readmg omens. They then proceed 
to pass a merry time the whole night long, drink 
ing kaung, their national beverage, and dancing 
round the kà. The fowls are killed and the leg 
bones are carefully scraped clean, and certain 
small holes in them are examined with a piece of 
straw or bamboo. If the holes on the right leg- 
bone are situated higher up than the correspond 
ing ones on the left, the omen is considered to be 
auspicious. By this method of divination, which 
is quite s science among the Red Karens, the 
future of the candidate for a Ohiefship is settled. 
The questions usually solved are whether the 
newly installed Obief will be one of might and 
power, whether the villages will prosper under his 
rule; and whether the people now assembled will 


‘~ be able to undertake forays successfully and with 
` a minimum of loss to their side. 


Hvery man is judge in his own cese in 
Karenni, and the exaction of an indemnity 
in consequence of s ohwó, which is an affair 
of honour, rests with himself. It is only in im- 


portant differences and disputes ths*'the Obief 
exercises his prerogaiive by stepping in as an 
arbitrator or peacemaker. 

Divination by means of the bones of a fowl 
plays an important part in Karennt politics., All 
organized raids are determined in this way, and 
sometimes the subjects of a Chief disobey his 
orders, when the bones consulted predict un- 
favourable events 

The Karennis pay no regular revenue to 
their Ohiefs. All that they are called on to 

y is a silver offering, as described abore, on 
certain days, as the anniversary day of the Chief's 
installation, or some festival day. Such silver 
pieces are hoarded in the hollow of the central 
post in the Ad 


The Karennts, like all other wild tribes, are 
noted for their fidelity to their oaths. There are 
different forms of oath-taking: — (1) killing 
buffaloes, eating their flesh, and preserving their 
horns, one ‘being kept as a memento by each 
party participating in the ceremony ;? (2) drink- 
ing water, in which a drop of human blood from 
& puncture in the arm has been infused; (8) eating 
a jack-fruit; and (4) exchanging spears The 
first three forms are used when an interchange of 
fraternity takes place. The fourth signifies that 
a reciprocal guarantee is given that no harm shall 
be done to the recipients. Sometimes, after decid- 
ing a knotty case between parties, who have a cheod 
against each other, a Karem Chief gives his 
spear to one of the litigants in order to shield him 
from private vengeance. 

T. 8. K. 





NOTES AND 


MIBONLLANBOUS SUPERSTITIONS A8 TO 
ANIMALS IN MADEAS. 

M one happens to seo a jackal on first rising 
from bed, there will be success in every enterprise 
undertaken during that day. It is a common 
custom among the Hindus of Madras, when a man 
meets with exceptional success, to ask him, “ Did 
you see the jaskal’s face carly this morning P” 


QUERIES, 


If a horwe neighs, or an ase brays, or a clock 
chimes, or a bell is rung, or a dog’twitches his 
ears, ora gun is fired, just when one is contem- 
plating the performance of anything, there will 
certainly be success in the enterprise or attain 
ment of the object. ` 


K. SRIKANTALIYAR. 
Ootacemund. 
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The new series of Archmological Survey Reports 
well. begun by Messrs. Führer and ZE. Smith’ 
handsome volume on the Sharq! Architecture 
of Jaunpur is ‘worthily continued by the work 
which ia the subject of this notice s 
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The book is printed in large quarto size on good 
paper, and the binding and typography are much 
superior to the work ordinarily turned out 
offic_al presses in India. 

Some misprints and slips of the pen have 
escaped correction; for example, the name of 
the well-known Bhar tribe ia perversely printed 
Bhá-, with the long vowel, throughout the book. 
T am familiar with the Bhar country, and am 
quita certain that the vowel is invariably short. 
In (he spelling of Indian words Dr. Führer 
has allowed himself to fall into the sin of 
pedantry ~—‘ jungle’ is now as good English as 
‘verandah,’ or ‘mango,’ and it is absurd to print 
the vord as ' jangal.’ 

I do not understand on what principle the word 
3aiy-d or Sayyid (94-4), is spelt Sa’td, a form 
which is inoorreot, both for transliteration and 
pron Inciation.l 

So much for small alips and defects. They 
do not seriously impair the value of the book, 
and need not be further dwelt on. While com- 
menfing on the external features of Dr. Führer's 
book I must not forget to mention that it is fur- 
nished: with admirable indices. Careful readers 
shoud not, overlook the important “ Addenda et 
Oorr-genda” at pp. 881—334. 


Tho Olassified Lists of the Monumental 
Antijuities and Inscriptions in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh contained in this 
volume have been prepared in compliance with 
order? issued by the Government of India in 1885, 
The system of classification adopted is designed 
as a guide to assist Government in deciding ques- 
tions concerning the conservation and repair of 
ancient monuments. “The object of this 
volume,” observes the compiler, “is not only 
to prcduce complete lists, so far as known, of the 
antiquities and epigraphs in each district for the 
use 02 the Archsological Surrey, but to furnish 
general information for the guidance of the many 
residents in these Provinces, with the view of 
enabling them, if their tastes so incline, to 
interest themselves in the character and history 
of the remains in their vicinity.” 

The work may be regarded as an abstract of 
Bir A. Cunningham's Reports, topographically 
arranged, and brought up to date. 

I n»w proceed to notice some passages of 
special interest. 

Pags 8.—The local name of the rock at 
Kalet ih the Dehra Dtm District is Ohitrasila, 
“inscribed or pictured stone,” and not Chhat- 
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trafild, or: "o&nopied stone," as stated by Bir 
A. Ounningham.* 

Page 23 —An old fort, in Tahst] Sahaswin, 20 
miles north-west from Badåon, has the remark- 
able name of Kóy Sélbéhan (BAlivthana), 


Page 35.—In Parganas Bil&r! of the Mur&- 
d&bkd District “there is considerable oppor- 
tunity for antiquarian researches, as nearly 
every second village has an old mound, or dth, 
to the west of it.” 


Page 86.—To the south-west of the village of 
’Axampur, in Tahst] Hasanpur of the same dis- 
trict, “is a kAérd, which is the site of ancient 
buildings. It is reported that there was here the 
sohool of Faiz! Fayds!, brother of Abl Fasl, 
the great historian of Akber’s time. The ruins 
of an arched doorway are still standing. The 
earth of this mound is carried off by people, 
who come from long distances, in order to 
give it to students to eat, as it ir supposed to 
have very beneficial influenoe on the brain and 
memory |!” 


Page 42. —The ruins at Mati (Mátripura) in 
Tahall Pawáyan of the BSh&hjahánpur District 
are extensive and apparently would repay exami- 
nation. 


Pages 53-—68.—These pages contain a good 
summary account of the buildings at Agra. 
Dr. Führer thinks that the Palace of Jahangir 
in the Fort was probably built by Akbar, late in 
his reign, to serve as & residence for the heir- 
apparent and his family. He does not accept Sir 
A. Cunningham's suggestion that the building 
was erected by [brahim Lédt. 

Pages 105—107.—1t is to be hoped that a full 
and connected account of the discoveries at 
Mathur& wil some day be published. Pend- 
ing such publication the notes here given are of 
interest: “ The Kahkali T114 lies at the side of 
the Agra and Delhi road, much neargr the ci 
than the Jamálpur mound. On the summit 
stands the fragment of & carved pillar venérated 
at the present day, the supposed image of the 
goddess Kankalt.” 


In the hill itself were found buried two colos- 
sal statues of Buddha, each 7| feet high. Here 
also was found the large figure of an ele- 
phant standing on the capital of a pillar with 
an inscription of the Indo-Scythian king 
Huvishke. 

During the extensive excavations, oarried on 
by Dr. Burgess in January 1888, and by Dr. 





founds £14, ‘ stong‘ with (a, virtuo.'] 


EE ald en Micra word ead Vou crim soptssent - 
-+ should be nobel that, in correcting General Ounningham's version of the name, Dr. Fuhrer twice oon- 
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Führer in January 1889, a large number of very 
interesting Jaina relios have been unearthed, 
namely :—a four-faoed lion-capital of the Indo- 
Soythian period; a massive door-jamb, the 
three faces of which are divided into panels of 
equal sixe, containing scenes of domestic life 
represented under temple facades of the Nasik 
cave pattern ; several beautifully wrought panels, 
bearing inscriptions in the Maurya alphabet; 
twelve large statues of Digambera Tirthan- 
karas, bearing inscriptions dated in the regnal 
years of the Indo-Soythian kings Kanishka 
Huvishka, and Vasudéva; and two colossal statues 
of Padmaprsbhanátha, dated Sarhvat 1086, or 
A. D. 078, anè Sarhvat 1184, or A. D. 1088.3 being 
donative gifts of the BrétAmbars community of 
Mathura. 


Probably, on this mound stood the Upagupta 
monastery mentioned by Hiuen Twiang, which 
General Cunningham identifies with the Yaba 
Vihára inside the Ksirá. The railway from 
Mathuré to Brindában has been cut through the 
lower terrace of the Katr& in January 1889, and 
during the excavations several Buddhist soulp- 
tures have been discovered, as well as a mutilated 
inscription of the Maukhari king MahAditya, 
and e beautifully written slab, dated Sashvat 
1207, but partly damaged in the middle. 


These inscriptions have been edited by Dr. 
Bühler for the Bpigraphia Indioa. 

Page 188.—Conoerning Jhúst, in the Allahabad 
District, the ancient Pretishjhdnapura, the 
residence of Purtravas, the first prince of the lunar 
dynasty, the compiler remarks: “ The only re- 
mains now existing are the ruined forts of 
Samudragupta and Harmsagupte. Fifteen 
years ago twenty-four gold coins of Kum&ragnpta 
were unearthed here.” Does this mean that the 
names of Samudragupta and Harhsagupte are 
still remembered by the people? If so, the fact 
is curious, Who was Harhsaguptae P 


Page 222.—Dr. Führer here recapitulates the 
arguments already published in his Jaunpur 
volume, which convince him that Bhinl& Dih 
in the Basti District cannot be Kapilavastu, 
the hirth-plaoe of Buddha, as Mr. Oarlleyle and 
Bir A. Cunningham confidently believed it to 
be. Dr. Führer successfully attacks some of 
Mr. Cazlleyle's fancies, but I do not think that 
his criticisms justify the conclusion that it is 
“evident that Bhinl& Dih is sot the ancient site 
of Kapilavastu.” Some of Mr. Oarlleyle’s reasons 
for supposing it to be that site are undoubtedly 

ET _ l. _ 

3 There seams to be some mistake here : 1096—978— 
56, and 1134-1088 = 48. The passages in the text aro 
quoted ax amended by the list of Corrigenda. 


invalid, but Bhinl& Dih occupies approximately 
the position indicated by the Chinese travellers, 
and I do not see why it should not yet be proved 
to be Kapilavastu. But it must be admitted that 
satisfactory proof has not yet been given. 


Page 229.—By an odd blunder Kumáragupta 
Mahéndrs is described as the son of Skandagupta. 


Page 271.— It is interesting to note that in 
1876 several rectangular Chinese silver ooins 
were found close to the river Ganges in a dik at 
'Aláu'ddfnpur, about six miles west of Bán- 
garmá4," in the Unto District of Oudh. 

Page 274.—The ancient village of Bafichankét 
or Bujánkót, on the right bank of the river 
SAt m the Unto District, is identified by Dr. 
Führer with the Sha-chiof Fa-Hian. Sir A. 
Ounningham held that both the, Sha-chi of Fa- 
Hian and the Vifdkhg of Hiuen Tsiang are re- 
presented by the existing town of Ayudhya, or 
Ajodhya, and that both are identical with 
Sikétam. Dr. Führer holds that Ayndhya = 
Sakétam = ViéAkh&, but that Safichtnkss = 
Sha-chi. i 


Pages 806—818.— The account given in these 
pages of BAhat-Mahat in the Gónd& District, 
the site of the famous city of Br&vasti; is the 
best yet published. But, remarks Dr. Führer, 
“notwithstanding the excavations made by 
General Cunningham in 1862 and 1876, and by 
Dr. Hoey, O.S., in-1885, as yeb very little is 
known of the ruins covered with dense jungles 
inside the old city, which must contain relics 
which would do much to elucidate some of the 
most interesting periods of Indian history. There 
can be no doult whatever that a thorough and 
properly conducted excavation would be of great 
succeas, and yield many Buddhist and Jain relics; 
but it ought to be gone about in a soientiflo 
method.” 


Page 821,—Dr. Führer shows good reasons for 
believing that the well-known fort at Dalman 
on the Ganges, the most piotureeque object in 
Oudh, was not originally a fort at all, but 
“ consists really of two Buddhist stúpas.” 

Page 823.—The O’-yu-t’o of Hiuen Telang 
has been identified with so many old sites in 
Oudh, that I hope Dr. Führer is correct in 
aesorting that on topographical grounds and from 
a calculation of distances it may safely be 
identified with Jagatpur in the RA Barat 
District, 


19th April 1892, Y. A. BurrH. 





t The author writes ‘jangal,’ bui in: iis I decline 
to follow him. Nor oan I consent to qdl my familiar 
friend, ihe cooHe, by the outlandish name of ‘ qatt.’ 
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SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION. 


The system of transliteration followed in this Journal for Sanskrit and Kanarese, (and, for the 
sake of uniformity, submitted for adoption, as far as possible, in the case of other languages), — except 
in reapeot of modern Hindu personal names, in which absolute purism is undesirable, and in respect 
cf afew Anglicised corruptions of names of places, sanctioned by long usage, — is this :— 


Benakrit Kanareoso. Transliteration. Sanskrit. Kanareso. Tranvaliteration. 
aT e g "T a ja 
aT e à a ap jha 
x Q 1 3T oe iis 
i k 1 T 8 fa 
s 6० u = v tha 
Ey eu à ड a da 
w sb T v E dha 
* sbs "f ण्‌ re ne 
LoT {IF TP d 

थ [o] tha 
ए D ê 
x : Y aü da 
v 2 ar x g e dha 
=: & ० 
aù Š, ô T š a 
ait g au T B p 
Visarga Visarga -h * y pue 
Jihsdmültya, or old " e ba 
Ttsarga before Ji = h 3 % bha 
and UL म s ma 
Upidhmdntya, or 1 a odd ya 
cid Visarga be ~ — h < e Tü 
foie and $ 
Anusvdra Anusvdra mh a > rs 
An andaikd — i "S o la 
a v ka च्छ ç ]s 
ख £0 kha = 60 1५ 
गा XA ga x í va 
N 2 gla w * fa 
= 80 De q < sha 
Ei d cha a s no 
v g chha g = ha 


A single hyphen is used to separate words in composition, as fur as it is desirable to divide 
them. It will Der be seen where the single hyphen is only used in the ordinary wey: , at the end 
of a line, as divided in the original Text, to Indicate that the word runs on into the next lme; 
intarmediate divisions, rendered unavoidable here and there by printing necessities, are made only 
wharo absolutely neccesary for neatness in the arrangement of the Texts. 

A double hyphen is used to se pare words in a sentence, whioh in the original are written as 
one word, being joined together by the euphonio rules of sathdhi, Where this double hyphen is used, 
it 5 to be understood that a final consonant, and the following initial vowel or consonnnt-and-vowel, 
are in the original erpreased by one complex sign. Where it 75 not used, it is to be understood of the 
Corr ae dw the original, that, according to the stage of the alphabet, the final consonant either 
has the modified broken form, which, m the oldost bles c the aip habet, was used to indicate a 
corsonant with no vowel attached to it, or has the inot sign of the virdma attached to it; and 
thet the following initial vowel or consonant has its full initial form. In the Papin tion of ordinary 
texts, the double hyphen is PT unnecessary; except where there is the sa:&dái of final and 
inrial vowels. But, in the ption of opigraphical records, the use of this sign is-unavoidable, 
for the purpose of indicating exactly the pelmographical standard of the original texts. 

The avagraha, or sign which indicates the eligion of an initial a, is but rarely to be met with 
in inscriptions. Where ib does ooonr, it is most conveniently represented by its own Dévanigart sign 

So also practice has shown that it is more convenient to use the ordinary Dévanigart marks of 
punctuation than to substitute the English signs for them. 

- Ordinary brackets are used ed r corrections and doubtful points; and square bracketa, for 
letters which are much damaged nearly illegible in the original, or which, being wholly illegible, can 
be supplied with certamty. An asterisk attached to letters or marks of punctuation in square 
brioketa, indicates that those letters or marks of punctuation were omitted altogether in the ariginal. 
As a rule, itis more convenient to use the brackets than to have recourse to footnotes; ७8 the points 
to which attention is to be drawn atiract notice far more readily. But notes are past instead, when 
thəre would be so many btaoketa, close together, as to encumber the taxt ond render it imoonvenient 
go read. When any lSttera in the origmal are wholly illegible and cannot be supplied, they aro 
represented, in metrical passages, by the sign for a long or a short syllable, as the case may be; and 
in prose passages, by points, ab the rate, usually, of two for each akshara or syllable, 
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SOUTH-INDIAN OOPPER COINS. 
BY B. HULTZSOH, PH.D.; BANGALOBE. 
B far as I can ascertain, the majority of the ooins which form the subject of this paper, 
are now. published for the first time. Others (Nos. 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 14, 24, 27, 80) were 
inotaded, because the previously published readings of their legends were more or less capable 
of improvement, Moet of the coins form part of those which were selecied from the collection 
of tae lake Mr. T. M. Soott, of Madurs, for the Government Central Museum, Madras, by me and 
Mr. C. Rajagopal, Chari. “The abbreviations sre the seme as aate, Vol. XX. p. 301, with the 
follcwing additions :— 
Atkins = The Coins ond Tobens of the Possessions and Oolontes of the British Empire, by 
Jamæ Atkins; London, 1889 
Thurston = History of the Coinage of the Territories of tke Bast India Company in the Indian 
Ponitsula, and Oaialogue of the Coins in the Madras Museum, by Edgar Thurston; Madras 
189C 


Tracy = Pandya» Coins, by the Rev. James E. Tracy, M. A. ; Madras Journal of Literature 
and Jotence for ths Session 1887-88. 


Tufnell = Hints ¿o Coin-Collectors in Southern Indis, by Oaptain R. H. C. Tafnell, M. B. O 
Madras, 1889 


Mr. B. Sentappah, Curator of the Mysore Government Museum at Bangalore, has again 
obligad me by preparing the plaster casia, from which the scoompanying Plates were copied, 
L VIJAYANAGARA OOINS. 


No. 1. Harihara. M. 


Obv. A bull facing the right; in front of it, a sword. On a specimen belonging to 
Mr. Tracy, a four-pointed star is visible over the back of the ball. 


Bev. { प्रतापह Pratéps-Ha- 
राहर rahara.t 


The legend is surmounted by symbols of the moon and ihe smn. This ooin is a variety 
of the coin No. 3, ante, Vol. XX. p. 802 
No. 2. MeallikarjunsrAya, MH. 
Oby. An elephant, facing the left; above it, the Kanarese syllable Nt 


whe Mali 
Rev. 2 TADIN ksjunark- 
ex yaru.s 


No. 8 Dio. M. 
Beme type as No, 2, but the elephant on the obverse faces the right. 


This and the preceding coin closely resemble Sir W. Hlliot's No. 92, on which seo ante, 
Vol XX. p. 804  Mallikérjuna wass son and successor of Dévarhya IL, whose latest date is 
‘Seka-fethvas 1871 expired, the cyclic year Sukie. An inscription of Mallik&rjanadéve, the 
won of Dévardya, on the left of the entrance into the first prébdro-of the Aru]A]s-Peruma] 
temple at Little Kinh! is dated in Baka-Sarhvat 1387 expired, the cyclic year Pérthive. He 
appeare to have been suoceeded by his brother VirtipAkshadéva, whose inscription on the South 





1 Red Harihara. 1 Read Mallikórywnordhyarwx. 3 Sowibp- Indian Inservptions, Vol. I. No. 81. 
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wall of the ABAiskMéka-maudapa in the samo temple is dated in Saka-Sathvat 1392 expired, the 
oyolic year Vibrii* The two Tami] dates are as follows: — 


A. Insortption of Mallikdrjuna, 
Srt-Virapratdpa-Dévariya-mahiriyar kumárar Mallikí[r]jjunadéva-mahá[ri]yar pridivi- 
rájya[m]-ppagpi aruļininra Bekábdam 1887n mél éÉellàninra P[&rd]dhiva-sahvataorattu 
Vrischike-ndyarru pürvvs-pekshattu pürgnaiyum [N]&ysrru-kki]amaiyum perra  Káttiga:. 
nfà]. i 
“While Mallikarjunadéva-mahafraya, the son of the glorious Virapratapa-Dévartya- 
mahârâya, was pleased to rule the earth, — on the day of (tko nakshatra) Krittiká, which 
corresponded to Sunday, the full-moon tiki of the first fortnight of the month of Vyigéchika in 
the Párthivą year, which was current after the Sake year 1887.” 


B. Inscription of Virúpdksha. 

Sri-Dévardya-mahirdyar ku[mi]rar 4rt-Virupdkehadéva-mahirayar’ p[rijdivi-rijyam panni 
arulànipr& B&kábdam 1892n mél éellaninra Vikriti-saivarsarattu Magara-nàyarru a[pa]ra- 
pekshattu amivtsyailyum]  Áditya-váramum perra Tirny{dnat]in nå] A[r]tta-udaiya- 
punya-kálstciló, 

'"While the glorious Virüp&kshadóvs-mahár&ya, the son of the glorious Dóvartvya- 

was pleased to rule the earth,— at the auspicious time of ArdÀédaya on the day of 
{tho nakshaira) Bravays, which corresponded to Sunday, the new-moon thi of the second 
fortnight of the month of Makara in the Vikriti year, which was ourront after the Baku year 
1399.” 
No. 4. Sadastvaraya. MH. 


Obv. God and goddess, seated, 
ataa [Brt-Sada]- 
Rev. f शिवरा ñivará- 
wç yaru, 
This copper coin corresponds to the pagoda figured by Sir W. Elliot, No, 100; see ante, 
Vol. XX. p. 806, No. 32. 
No. b. Dilo. M. 
Obv. A kneeling figure of Garuda, which faces the left. 
Rev. Same as No. 4. 


The obverse of this poin is an imitation of the popper isgupa of Krishpnráya, ante, Vol, XX. 
p 306, No. 28. 


No. 0. Tirumalaraya, H. 
Obv. A boar, facing the right; above it, a sword and the sun, 


3२8 [Brt-Ti]- 
Rey. < wore rnmala- 
ved raya. 


This ooin is figured by Bir W. Elliot in the Madras Journal, Now Series, Vol. IV. Plate i. 
No. 11. The execution of the Kanarese legend is so barbarous, that the reading would remain 
doubtful, unless a similar Nàgarî legend did occur on the ooins figured ibid. Nos. 12 to 17, 
which have nearly the same obverse as the coin under notice. A correct transcript of the 
legend on the reverse of these coins was given ante, Vol. XX. p. 807. 
___ एफ U 
i See alao Mr. Bewell'a Lists of Antiquities, Yol. IL p. $45. ^ Read Virtpákska. 
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II. CHOLA OOIN. 
No. 7. M. 
(Elliot, No. 152). 

The obverse and reverse are identical. In the centre is a seated liger, —the emblem of the 
Chela king,—facing the right, with two fishcs,—symbols of the Pindys king,—in front, and a 
how,—the emblem of the Chéra king,— behind. The wholo group is flanked by two lamps and 
surmounted by a parasol and two chaxrts, Underneath is the legend :— 

गंगैंकोण्ड Garbgaikonda- 
Obv. &nd Rev. | चोल;  Chôla[h]. 

This coin is republished, because Mr. Thomas has misread it (Elliot, p. 182, note 1). 
The name or surname Gaügaikonda-Ohóla, “the Chéje (king) who conquered the Gaga." 
survives to the present day in Gangaikonda-Sdjapuram, the name of a ruined city in the 
Udsiyirp&laiyam t&luká of the Trichimopoly district. The earliest reference to this city is 
in s Tefüj&vür inscription of the 19th year of the reign of Parak@sarivarman, alias RAjéndra- 
Ohc]adóva. As this king claims to have conquered the Gahgá&! it is not unreasonably 
to cuppose that he bore the surname Gatgaikonda-Ohdja (1), and that both the foundation 
of the city and the issue of the coin are due to him. A-proof for the correctness of this 
supposition may perhaps be derived from the unpublished inscriptions on the walls of the 
ruined BpihadMvara temple at Gangaikonda-Bélapuram. This temple is called Gangaikonda- 
Chdésvara in four Pandys inscriptions, while a mutilated inscription of Kul&ttuhiga-Oh0]adóva 
I. refers to a temple named RAjéndra-Bdla-Isvara, If, — what is very probable, — this 
temole has to be taken as identical with the first, it would follow that the founder of the 
tivera (Biva) temple at Gaigaikonda-‘Bélapuram bord the two names Gaigaikonda-Chéja and 
Rajindra-Ch6ja, Further, the surname Gahgaikopda-Chó]a is applied to the maternal grand- 
fathar of Kuléttuhga 1. in the Kaltagatiu-Paragi (x. 5). Though the same poem (x. 8) gives 
the real name of Kuléttuiga’s grandfather as Ràjarñja, there is no doubt that, as Dr. Fleet 
(enis, Vol. XX. p. 279 f.) points out, this is a mistake or an inaccurate expression for Rájéndrz- 
(000 s, who, as we know from the Ohellir grant, was the father of Ammangadévi, the mother 
of Enuldttuiga I. A coin which resembles the one under notice, but beers the Nagar! legend 
Bri- 3ájndraà (Elliot, No. 158), may be attributed to Parakfsarivarman, alias Rajéndradéva. 
An cnpublished insoription of this king at Manimafigalam in the Chinglepné district mentiona 
a Gehgailkonda-Ohó]a (II.) who was the uncle of, and received the title Irumadi-Ch]s from, 
the reigning king. Subsequent to the time of Rajéndra-Chéla, the next mention of Gahgaikonda- 
Bójaouram is in an unpublished insoription of RAjakésarivarman, alias Vira-Rajéndradéva, 
at Karuvür in the Coimbatore district. This inscription also refers to 8 son of the king, whose 
nam> was Gantgaikonda-Ohéja (IILI) and on whom the title Chéla-Pindya® and the 
sovereignty over the P&ndya country were conferred by his father. According ‘to the 
Kaliigatix-Param,!° GahgApurt, i.e. Gaügaikopda-BÓl&puram, continued to be the royal 
residence in the time of Kulóttuhga-Ohó]adéva I. (A.D. 1068 to 1112). In Bilbana’s 
VikramdakadSvacharita (iv. 91, and vi, 21) the city is mentioned under the name Gága- 
kundzpurs, which the Western Chilokya king Vikramáditya VL is said to have taken twice. 

ITI. MADURA OOINB. 
No. 8. MH. 


Oby. Two fishes, 


Rev Brt-Avant- 
Cami], [wasa 
golage. 

* South-Indian Insoripizous, Vol. II. p. 105, T ibid. y. 109, and Vol. I. p. 99. 

१ A third ooin of similar type (No. 154) has UHama-Okóls in Nigari, and s fourth (No. 151) Utioma-Ohdlan in 
Grantas characters. 

* Not Bundara- Pindya-Chile, as shabed in Dr. Burnell’s Bowth-Indian Paleogrophy, Sad oditlon, p. 45, note I. 

33 ente, Yol. XIX. R 889. s 
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“ The round coin (P) of the glorious Avantpasákharg (s. ०, the ornament of prinoeg)," 
No. 9. MH. ME 
(Elliot, No. 189). 
Obv. A standing figure, facing the right. 








* He who conquered the Ohóla country. The correct reading and explanation of this 
legend is due to my First Assistant, Mr. Vonkayya, 


° : No. 10, MH. 
Obv. Same as No. 9. 
Rey. Two fishes; between them, the Tami] legend :— 
El- 
la. 
nta- 
leiy- 
apap. 
No. 11. MH, 
(Elliot, Nos. 137 and 160). 
Obv. Same as Nos. 9 and 10. 
Rev. Two fishes, surrounded by the Tami] legend Eiléntalaiyd. 
No. 12. MH. 
(Elliot, No. 186). 
Obv. Same as Nos. 9 to 11, with the addition of the Tami] syllable Ss on the right side, 
Rev. A fish between two lampe, surrounded by the same legend as on No. 11. 


No. 18. MH. 
Obv. Same as Nos. 9 to 11. 


El- 
Rev. )lân- 
(Tamil) 

yk. 


The legends of Nos. 11 to 18 appear to be abbreviations of the longer legend of No.`10, 
which on some specimens is further shortened into MUéntalai. Mr. Traoy, p. 2 f. pointed out 
that Bir W. Elliot's reading Samarakéldhala is impossible, and suggested Kilémagareiyd]as 
instead. But the syllable which he reads res, is clearly lei on all the coins. Tie preceding 
syllable might be ka, ga or ta, da; the sense requires the second alternative. The last syllable 
is distinotly sr on No. 10. Ellán-talesy-dgén means “he who is the chief of the world” and 
appears to be the Tami] original of the Sanskrit epithets viiwtiterakskmébhrit, sarcfitara- 
kihmábhri, and servdittraamakthrit, "the king who is the chief of the world," whioh occur in 
verses 7, 8 and 15 of an unpublished inscription of Sundara-Pindya on the East wall of the 
second prékéra of the Ratganatha temple at Srfrehggm. I would accordingly attribute the 
sue of the coins Nos. 10 to 18 to Sundara-Pandya, who asoended the throne fn Hake-Sezhvat 


Sénkju is a contraction of Slankin, as Maliga of Malaink]u ; see below, p. 344, and South-Indian Puscrtp- 


tions, Yol. IL p. 167, note 5, and p. 230, note 1 
°, 
e 


SOUTH-INDIAN COPPER COINS. 
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From Casts mada by Mr. B. SANTAPPAH, Curator, Bangalore . 


Plate i. 
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1178 (ante, p. 122). This supposition is further strengthened by the fact that, on the obveree 
of some copies of the ooins Nos. 10 to 18 (e. g. on No. 12 of Platei), we find the Tami] syllable 
Ss, which appears to be an abbreviation of Ewadara-Pásdiyen. Compare Dé for Dévardya ; 
ante, Vol, XX. p. 803, No. 12. 








No. 14, Visvan&tha. M. 
(Tracy, No. 9). 
. Obv. Same as No. 18. 
Rev. A soeptre between two fishes, surmounted by a crescent and surrounded by the 
T&mi]-Grantha legend :— : 
[1.] Vi- [5.] n. 
[2.] £va- [4.] da- 
[5 nt- : 
Mr. Tracy, p. 6, took the final Tami] g for a Grantha s, and tho Granths group éva for a 
Tami] va. 
No. 18, Ditto. M. 
Obv. A soeptro between two fishes. 
Rev. A crescent; below it, the Tami]-Granths legend :— ES 
Vifva- 
náda- 
p. 


No. 16. Dito. M. 
Oby. A sceptre between two fishes; above them, the Tamil legend :— 


Piy 
diyan. 


Rev. The same legend as on No. 15. 


. Nos. 14 to 16 belong to Viévanütha, the first Niyaka of Madura (A. D. 1559 to 1563). 
No. 16 shows that he wanted to be considered as the rightful successor of the Pápdya dynasty, 


No. 17. MH. 
` Obv. A standing figure. 
sot Veika- 
Rev. f 
uz tapa. 
This is a variety of No. 37, ante, Vol. XX. p. 808, 
No. 18. H, 
Obv. Three standing figures. 
i Sot Verka- 
Bev, 4 uza [ja ]pant- 
No. 19. MR. 


Obr, A kneeling figure, which faces the right- 


Vit 
Rev. | 
(Granths.) [ote 


dra. 
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No. 20. MH, 

Obv. A kneeling figure of Garugf, which faces the right. 

bes TrA- 
Rev. f उo¥ i 


Tt is not known to which of the rulers of Madura the names Virabhadra and Ananta on 
the reverse of Nos. 19 end 20 refer. But the style of the kneeling figure on the obverse 
connects the Grantha ooin No. 19 with the Tami] coins of Bhuvanaikavira (Hlliot's No. 138) 
and Samarakól&hale, and the Kanarese coin No. 90 with the Nigart coins of Erishgaràys and 
Sadkfivarkya (No. 5, above). , 

No. 21. H. 
Oby. A lion, facing the right, 
Rev. Mipi- 
(Tamil) {ia 

Min&kshi is the name of the goddess of Madura. According to Mr. Sewell’s Lists of 
Antiquities, Vol. IL p. 208, queen Mtn&ksh! of the N&yaka dynasty ruled from A.D. 1781 to 
1736. The reverse of the coin may refer to the goddeas, or to the queen, or to both at the same time. 

No. 22. MH. 
Obv. Same as No. 91. 
Rey. { Madu- 
(Tamil) | rai. 
No. 28. MH. 
Obv. qoos Madhur. 
Rey. Same as No. 22, 

The obverse of No. 22 connects this ooin with No. 21. The bilingual coin No, 28 agree 
with No. 29 in the reverse, which bears the Tami] name of the city of Madura, while its Telugu 
equivalent occupies the obverse. i 


IV. BRITISH MAST INDIA COMPANY OQINS, 
No. 24, MH. : 


(Tufnell, No. 49; Thurston, Plate xii. No. D. 
Obr. Ve Sri. 


Rev. { Kum- 
(Tamil) pimi 
No. 25. MH. 


Obv. An eight-pointed star. 
Bev. Same as No, 24. 

The reverso of Noe. 24 and 25is an early attempt to transliterate the word “ Company ” 
in the vernacular character. The auspicious monosyllable Srt (Forkune) appears to be insérted 
on the obverse of No. 24 from similar motives as the word Bríraága on Nos. 26 to 29, 

No. 26. H. 
Oby. Anorb, surmounted by a cross. 


RR D = 
"s f DOR ranga. 3 


Joonis oaia O L e 
7) On some specimens qf this and the neri coins, ihe second line of the logend reads OAV instead of GOR 
through s mistake of the engraver of the dio. Boe Nos. 36 b and 98 of Plate H. 
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No. 27. H.—A.D. 1678 (P). 
(Atkins, p. 140, No. 84). 
Obs. Same as No. 26, but the figure 78 inscribed in the lower portion of the orb. 
Rev. Same as No. 26, with the addition of & double line between the two lines of the 


legend. 
Mr Atkins attributes this coin to the Bombay Presidency; but the Southern characters 
ou the rsverso prove it to be a Madras issue. 


No. 28. H.—A.D. 1698, 
ov. d 16 E a circle. 
98 ° 
Rev. Same as No. 27. 


No. 29. H.—A.D. 1705. 
(Thurston, Plate xii. No. 3 7) 

Otv. Same as No, 26, but the figures 17 and OB inscribed in the upper-and lower 
half of the orb. 

Rev. Same as Nos. 27 and 28. 

Ths word Srtrasga, which appears on the reverse of Nos. 26 to 29, is, as 8 neuter, the 
name cf a celebrated shrine of Vishun near Trichinopoly, but is also used in the masculine 
gender as an epithet of the god Vishnu himself. This reverse wag probably selected by the 
Company with the view of making their coin popular with the native public, and of matching 
the image of Vishnu, which was engraved on all the Madras pagodas, 

V.—FRENOH COIN OF KARIKAL, 
No. 80. H, 


(Tufnell, No. 48). 


Pudu- 
bv. 
d [oos 
ri. 


(Tami].) 
Rev. a 
(Tamil) ] Pus 


Ptduchchéri and Karaikkal are the original Tamil forms of the names of the Frenci 
seltlemsnts Pondicherry and Karikal. 





WEBER'S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 
TRANSLATED BY DR. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
(Continued from page 911.) 

20 mab&niyamthijjam (cf. chap. 6), mahánirgramthlyám ; apdhapavvayyd S; 60 vv. Of 
the andchatvam ; Sépió Magabáhivó v. 2. The title found in B agrees with the contents (as was 
the case with 6 and 7). 

$1 samuddapilijjath (lejjam V), samudrapaltyath, 24 vv. Oftheviviktaeharyl Begins: 
Champa PAlià nâma | såvåô isi vànió | Mahàvtrassa bhagavad | 8180 sô u mahappaag Ii 





n N. 80 a of Plate li shows tho first and səoond lines of the obverse, and the second and third lines of the 
reverse ; No. 80 b exhibita tho second and third Ines of the obverse, and the first and second lines of the reverse. 
eo? 
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29. rahandmijjath, 49 vv. Of the antrathanémivach oharepam , utpannavifrdtasiktnd 'pi 
dhyitih káryü. Begins: [47] Striyapurammi nayaró | tsi råyå mahiddhiá | VasudPva 'tti nåmê- 
nam | riyalakkhanastshjné n lil tassa bhajjà duvè Asi | Róhint Deva! tahå | tásim dupham pi dô 
puttå | ttthå Rama-Késava il Qi v. 1० | Samuddavijaé nimam | v. 14 1 3॥ tases bhajjå Siva 
nima | teh putt? mahåyasê | bhagavam Aritthanómi tti | légandhé damtsart || 411... 

28. Kési-Gtyamijjam, Kéési-Gautamtyamh; Gdtamaktsiyyad B; 89° vv.; chittaviplutik 
partshim api Kési-Gautamavad apan&yk. Begins: jit Pasi tti naménath | arab légapfid).. 
H 1 ॥ tassa lógapaivassa | Asi xis’ mahiyasd | Kêst Kumárasamapé | vijjacharapapAragé | 2 i. 
Bee p. sev on updinga 2. 

24. samitu, samittd S, pavayanamiyard (l) O; 27 vv. Of the pravachanamátyisvarüpar, 
i.e. the 5 samiti and 8 gupti, which are together also called atjba samité: iriy&-bhásÓ-'sepá 
dint @hchiré samii iya | mandgutt! vayaguttt kAyagutit ya-atthamé || 211. Those are regarded 


as the mothers as regards the duvilasazhgam J inakkhayath pavayanam, See Ind. Streifen, 
1, 125, xo, 2, oy, in reference to the ethical three-fold division into mand, vaya, kiya, 


25. jannaijjam, yajilyam, 45 vv. JayaghÓehacharitevarganadváréga brahmagupé ihô 
'ohygmtá, Begins máhsnpakulasaibh&ó | Asi vippó mshájasó i jaydi-jamajannammi (yamayajfit) 
1 Jayaghéen tti nima n l 

96. skmAyüri, dasasi? O, 58 vy. Only he who is in possession of the brahmagupas (chap. 
25) is a yati, t4na ohh ‘vaya samhohkrt vidhéy&. This is ten-fold 34 [48] Avassiyt, niefhiyå,”* 
&puchhan, padipuchhaná, chhathdapA, iohhkktró, michhakáró, tahakkårô, abbhutthinim, uvasath- 
pay&. The similar enumeration in Avaésy. nijj 7, i» where there is, however, & different 
arrangement (the same as inabga 3, v, and Bhag. 25, yacoording to L.) : — ichhåkårô, miochh4, 
tehakk&ró (6—8), Ave . . chhathdand (1—5), nimarhtand (instead of 9), uvasathpaya (10). — Hari- 
bhadra on Áva£y. nijj. 6, ss says? that there are three kinds of simåchârf, 1. the Óghaskmáohirt, 
represented by the Oghaniryukti, on the 20th pråbhritarn (Bghapr&?) of the 8, vastu (achArdbhi- 
dhüna) pürva 9, 3. the dafavidhas&mách&rt, for which our chapter and Av. nijj 7 is authorite- 
tive, and 3, the padavibh&gusimüchárt, which too is represented by chhédasitralakshandn nava- 
mát pirvid Eve nirvyüdha, or by kalpavyavahiran.”” — Begins : simåyårih pavekkhámi savvaduk- 
khavimukkhapir | jar charittins niggaithà | tinná sarhsáras&garam \} 11] 

97. Rhalumkijjam, khulu? V, 15 vv. Of the fajhagtá; the añathat& is the antecedent 
condition for the s&mAchért. It begins: théré ganaharé Gagj@ (Gargyah) mun? Ast visàrié | 
Ainné gagibhivammi eamAhii padisemdh&é | 1) The name comes from v. 9; khalumké jô u 
1001, khalumkán galivrisabhán (s. Hêm. 1268) yd ydjayati. 

98.. mukkhamaggagal, sivamagga® O, 36 vv. Of the mÓkshamárga. Begins : mukkhamag- 
gogsih techoharh | supha jigabhásiyam . . 

99. sammattaparekkamat, semyaktva^; sppamid S. In prose; &namteram (in chap. 28) 
jianidini muktimirgatvénd 'ktàni, t&ni che samvégiüdimülàni akarmatdvesinini; [49] yadvė 
mókahamárgagatér apramáda éva (on this then is based the title in S) pradhdnath, Enumeration 
of the 78 sarhvdgAdini, means of deliverance (cf, Leumann, Gloss. Aup. p. 155, s. Y. sathvéjana): 
samnvége i; nivvé s dhammasaddhA s gurus&hammiyasusüsagay& a álÓepAya s nimdanayé 
e garihapay r, aAmAié and the remaining 5 &vassaya s — 13 eto. to akammayA 7s (cf. the 48 
samvégadini, Bhagav. 16, s, and 27 sarv. In igs 4, m, Leum.). As in the beginning (see p. 48) 
80 im the end there is a direct reference to Mahavira: êsa khalu samrratkaparakkamassa ajjha- 

atthé samaninam bhagavayé Mahávtrénam agghavié pannavid parfivié damsié nidamsié 
nvadsrhsid tti bémi. 
De ee i SS MM PITE 

X The word simfy4rt recalls especially the eimaytohirikastira of the Brahmins, with which the significance 
and contents of these texts is in agreement. From this Iam led to conclude that skmtyirt is an intentional 
deformation of sAmayfchirt; see pp. 825, 288, 26 fg. i 

© naishtdhikt, see pp. 453, 257. f 9! Soe pp. 857, 440. 

n The threo aimiyért texta which I have before me — see pp. 933, 869 fg. — contain another division iban 
that stated abore. Their contents ls, however, connected, and they agree in the main with each other. 

e 
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30. tavamaggijjam, °ggô 8, ^maijjar V, 87 vv., taphmárgagati. Begins: jahà u pávagam 
kammath rigadésasamajjiyam | khavéi tavasi bhikkhf tam égagamand supe il. 1 II 

81. oharagavihi, 21 vv. ; charapavidhi. 

82. pamiyaithánam, 111 vv.; pramádasthánáni.. Begins: achchamtakülasea samûlsyasea | 
savvasea dukkhassa u jô pamákkhó | tam bhšəsó m$ pedipunnaohittà | supéha &gumtahiyam 

88. kummsapeyagt, karmaprekyitih, 25 vv. Begins: aftha kammfim (cf. Bhag. 2, 106) 
vachhami | &4nupuvvimh’ jabakkamam | jóhim baddh& eyath jivé | sarnsårê parirattâð ii 11] nåņasså 
"Taragij&m | dathsapivaranamh tabi | véyanijjam| tahå méham| Aukammar tebéve ya ll il 
nimakeyyath cha gÜya: cha | amtariyam tahéva ya. Oloses: &sirh sarnvarë chbvs | khavané ya 
jé® (yaiàta) buhé tti bémiy ii The nápa&m e. g. is (see N. Anny. Avasy, Aupap. p. 41) 
five-fold : suyar, &ábhinibóhiyarh, dhindnash, mupanfnam, kévalam. ° 

84. lsajjhayanath, ldéyA°, 62 vv. ; anamterar (in 88) prakritaya uktis, tatsthitiá cha 18yk- 
vabateh ; apra[40 fastalééydtydgatah praísstà óva tà adhishthdtetavydh. Begins: lÉsajjbaya- 
yah pavakkhami | ñpupuvvim jahakkemar ohhapham pi kammalésinam | anubhávé sundhe 
xå il i Oloses; appasatthin yajjittá | pasatthán ahitthad (adhitishthét) muni tti bémi ॥ 631 
Bhag. 1, 16, Leum. Aup. p. 149. 

85. anagiramaggat, "gg S, “gg V ; 21 vv.; hirsáparivarjanidayÓ bhikkhugunál. Begins: 
supáha má égamand magjem Savvannudésiyash | jah &yaradhtó bhikkhf | dukkhága "mntakaró 
biayé ॥ 111... Oloses : nimmamé nirahamkáró viyaràgÓ apisavd | seipettó kévalam 74871 
Bhsayam periniveuda tti bámi || nl 

80. jtrajtvavibhattt, 268 vv. Begins: jivkjtvavibhatti | supfha m égamand id | jam 
jtyitys bhikkhi | sammarh jaya} sathjamé || 111. Oloses: ñ phukár& buddhé | n&yAé parinivynd | 
chatiisam uttarajjh&s | bhavasiddhta sammai (samvndà A) tti bámi U see ll 


At the end in some MSS. of the text and in the goholiast there are added some variant 
verses of tho niryuktiküra in praise of the work: jd kira bhavasiddhià | perittasumsárià ७ jê 
bhavvà | tê kira padhamti && | chhattleanm uttarajjhiétlitl... 

XLIV. Second milasitram, fvakyakesttram. By Avafyaks, as we have often seen in 
the case of painna l, Nandi and Anuyógadv., are meant six observances which aro obligatory 
upon the Jain, be he layman or olerical. Thatthe regulationg in reference to these observations 
had an established text as carly as the date of N and An, is olear from the fact that they appear 
ir the Nandf as the first group of the anaihgapevitiha texts (see above p. 11); and in the Anuyé- 
gadv. the word ajjhayanachhakkavagga is expressly given as its synonym. Bee p, 92. We have 
ako seen [51] that the Anuy$gadvirasttram claims to contain & discussion of the first of these 6 
dvaéyakas (the sàmüiyam), but that this claim is antagonistic to that limitation of the s&máiam 
ic the sivajjajégaviratiin which frequently secnres the Anuy. By this limitation an ethical 
ekaracter is ascribed to the work, the contents of which is, furthermore, at variance with the 
claim mode by the Anuy. 

The dvasyakasitram is a work whioh deals with all the six Avasyakas in the orders which 
is followed in the Nandf and Anuyégadvira, and discusses the sAmfiam actually, not merely 
neminally ag the Anuyég. does. Unfortunately we possess, not the text of the tvaéy., but merely 
‘tte commentary, called tishyahita, of an Haribhadra,™ which is as detailed as that on mülas. 





95 Boe p. 484 on this arrangement. 

= At the close ho is called a pupil of Jinadatin from ihe Vidyédharakule, or an adherent of Sitéthbardchtrys 
Jixabhaia:; samiptá chí ‘yah Gishyahité nåimå ”vaíyakaşiki, kritih Šitarhbartohárya Jinabhafanigad£nusirinA 
Vidykdharakulaillakéchirya Jinadattaéiübahyasya dharmató j^! (rükint )-mahattarkmniniralpam&nari(f) ohárya 
Hairibhadrasya. The is here referred to (cf. v. 53 fg.) and the great Haribhadra (+ Vira 1055) ; 
se» pp. 871, 872, 4581g. In Peterson's Detailed Report (1883) we find cited (pp. 6—9) under No. 12a vnti of a 
4r-Tíilakáchirya, scholar of Styaprabha, composed sazhvaš 1396. 

® 
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1, Of this commentary there is but one MS., which, though written regularly enough, is very 
incorrect and fails in every way to afford the reader any means of taking & survey of its contents 
by the computation of the verses, eto. It labours under the defect of suoh manuscript oom- 
mentaries in citing? the text with the praifkas only and not m full, with the exception of 
foll. 78> to 1887४ and some other special passages. The text is divided acoording to the 
commentary into [52] the six ajjhayanas, with which we are already soquainted: — 1, the 
Bkmáiam, the sávajjójügaviral which extends to fol. 1965, 3. the chadvisalthava or praise of the 24 
Jinas, extending to 204b, +. vathdanayamh or honor peid to the teachers, reaching to 29), 4. 
pagikkamapam, confession and renunciation (to 298^), s. kAussaga, expiation to (8155), and e, 
pachchakkhinam, acceptation of the twelve vratas (to 8424), 


By såmåiam much more than the sfvajjajégavirati is meant. Jt is etymologically 
explained by samfnAm jifnadaréanachiritrinam Ayal) (35>). It treats not merely of the 
doctrine of Mahivira on this point, but also of the history of the doctrine itself, 4. 6. 
of the predecessors of Mthiv., of himself, of his eleven ganaharas and of his opponents, 
the different schisms (niphagas, nihnavus) which gradually gained a foothold in his teachings, 
The latter are chronologically fixed. Haribhsdra quotes very detailed legends (kathinakas) 
in Prákpit prose (sometimes in metre) in this connection and also in connection with the 
dit}hamta and ud&harana which are frequently mentioned in the text. These legends have 
doubtless been borrowed from one of his predecessors whose commentary was composed in 
Prakyit. The remarks of this predecessor, cited elsewhere either directly as those of the 
Bhåshyakåra (see on Nijj. 10, 47), or without further oomment or mention of his name, he has 
incorporated into his own commentary, This too was here and there composed in Prákrit. 
Occasional reference is made to a milatiké (see on Nijj. 19, im), which in turn appears to have 
been the foundation of the BhAshyakfra. 


[53] Even if we do not possess the text of the shadivasyakasitram with its six ajjhayanas 
which was commented upon by Haribhadra, our loss is to a great degree compensated by a 
metrical Nijjutti. This is even called dvaéyakasftram at the close in the MBS., and is probably 
the only Avusy. text which is extant. At least Haribhadra regarded it as an integral 
portion of his text. He has incorporated it, with but a few omissions, into his commentary, and 
commented upon it verse for verse. He cites its author not merely as Niryuktikrit, “kara, (e. g. 
on chap. 16, 17) as Satgrahanikira, as Mülabh&shyakrit (6. g. 2, 134), or even merely as Bhish- 
yakara (e.g. on 2, +o 14% 1, e. just as the author of the above mentioned commentary in Prákrit 
prose) but also occasionally as gramthgk&ra, "krib (see for example Nijj. 8, «, 10, os), and even as 
Bütrakára, ‘it (० g. Nijj. 1, re 16, xæ). The verses of the Nijj. are occasionally called? sütrag 
by him! From a consideration of these facts we are led to the conclusion that the sole difference 
between the text commented on by Har. and the Nijj. lies in the different division — the text 
being divided into 6, the Nijj into 20 ajjhayagas. See belcw. The fact that Har. does not cite 
at all some sections of the Nijjutti (for example the Théravalf at the very start) may, however, 
be held to militate against the above conclusion. His text too contains besides the Nijj. several 
other parta, chiefly in prose, [54] which he 08118 sütras or words of the sütrakára (see Nijj. 18, ss), 
e. g. especially & pratikramanasütram given iw extenso. He furthermore occasionally contrasts 
the sütragáthà or mülasütragáthá with the gåthås of the Niryuktikira. See on Niry. ll, s a. 


With this the following faot is in agreement: — several times in the MSS. of the Nijj. 
there are inserted in the text short remarks in Sanskrit which refer to the proper sfitram. 
This sütram has, however, not been admitted into the text, e. g. Nijj. 10,3, 12, ire. In one case, 
chap. 20, this sütra portion (in prose) has actually been incorporated into the Nijj. 





** 842 foll. Bech page has 17 lines of 58—63 aksh. each. 41 Niji. 8, 814—9, 3- 
४3 Cf., however, the &vaíyakaéruseakandha in Kislhorn’s Report, 1881, p. 93, and the ahaglvaéyakasüsram in 
Bühler's paper in the Jowrnal of the Vienna Acad. 1881, p. 574. 
43 o g. takhi chb hi 'pad^iika:xh géthisttiram kha Niryukiikkrab : sachedre? (2, 15). 
+i In other pamssagos, however, he says that the verses eren of tho Nijj. are atiras | Bee p. BS, note 1. 
° 
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Tš is, furthermore, noteworthy that in the Nijjutti, too, Haribhadra distinguishes different 
constituent parts and different authors (see p..58). He refers its verses at one time to the 
nir-ukti(kira), milabhishyakira,’ and at another to the samgrahanikAra, or even sútrakrit (1). 
He thus brings these verses into direct contrast with each other and subjects them to 
diffarent treatment, by citing some, perhaps those of more recent date,in full, [55] either 
word for word or without commentary; while the remainder he cites as a rule merely by their 
prattkas and then explains, first by 8 gamanika, or aksharagam., $. e. 8 translation of each word, 
anc finally by expository remarks called ont by the nature of the subject. 


Haribhadra too appears to have found a special defect existing in his sütra text. Between 
chapters 8 and 9 of the Nijj. we ought to find the sütrasperfini nijjuttf according to his 
sta:ement ; but: nó ’chyat4, yasmAd asati sütró (1) kasy& ‘stv iti Haribhadra devotes & long 
dissuagion to sü&ras in general, whioh recurs Nijj. 10, s œ ll, y (stra and niryukti), 12, 17, 
18, a. ° 

Using due caution in reference to an explanation of the mutual relation which exists in 
our text between Sutta and Nijjutti, and in reference to the form of the text of the Avasyakam 
wh oh existed in the time of Haribhadra, I subjoin a review of the 20 ajjhayanas of the exis- 
ting Niji. The two MSS. which I possess (the second 1 call B) show many divergences from 
one another, some of which are explainable on the score of inexact computation of the verses. 
Ot3er MSS. contain much greater variations, The passages cited in Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 100 (104) 
as 2, gr, and p. 101 as 2, sm, are e. g. here 8, m (301), sma (sa). Very great divergences come 
to light in the two MSS. in Peterson'a [56] Detailed Report (1883), pp. 124 and 127. These 
MBB. are numbered Nos. 278 (= P): and 806 (= =, with a break in the beginning; and 
chupters 1, 2 and 6 are lost). The text is composed exclusively m gåthås, One of ita special 
peculiarities is formed by the frequent d&ragáhis, i. 6. verses which state briefly the contents 
of what follows, principally by the enumeration of the oeich-words or titles of paragraphs. 
Urfortunately the use or denotation of these verses is not regular; from which fact the benefit 
to be derived from this otherwise excellent method of division is materially reduced. The 
Nam. Bgl. Masc. 1, Deol. ends, with but very few exceptions, in ó. 


Tt must be prefaced that Haribhadra treats chap. 1—10 under ajjhayana 1, 11—12 under 
sj. 2 and 8 respectively, 18—18 under ajjh. 4, and the last two ohapters under ajjh. 5 and 6 
'yeepeotlvely. This is done, however, without speoially marking off the conclusions of the 
chapters of the Nijj.@ Only the conclusions of the six ajjhayagas are distinguished from the 
others. 


1. peqhis, pithika, 181 vv. (in P the thirdval has nominally 195 and pedhiy& 81 gl) 
It begins with the same 'Thérdvalt (50 vv.) that ooours in the beginning of the Nandi, and 
treats, from v. 51 on, of the different kinds of niga (of. Nandi and Anuyégady.). Haribhadra 
doss not explain the Théravali at all and begins his commentary (fol. 3) at v. 51: Abhinibdr 
hiznàgam | sBu&nágam oháva 6hininah oha | taha magapejjavanágar | kÀvalgnápam cha 
peiohamayam i 51 !! 
ooo 

45 o. g. ६, 3, hath viryvkHighthh, tthe bo můlabhishyakiragtihā : bhimatthe® (4, 4—8). 

44 Tho sùiraktit appears here as later than the sa:hgrahapikfra, fol. 360a; — tin abhidhitsur dhs sazhgrehari- 
kirah: ambè (Ni. 18, 48) gihà, asi* (49) gkkh ; ida: gtkhádvayum sfitrakrin-niryoktigtthibhir &va prake{irthibhir 
Yr=khykyaka (aüirikith . . vyfichydyat# or wüirakrin niryu° . . vyfkhy#ti would be better) ; dh&da:bii 
u .; than follows the text of Nijj. 16, 60-04 in full but without commentary. Here itis to be noticed that one of 
the MBS. of the Nij. in my possession omits these 15 verses from the teri. Bee p. 50 in regard to the amsumpilon 
thet the Niji. is the work of sereral authors. 

4T An cooasional reference to othar methods of treating the subject is found, e. g. 3, 81, it! samistrthah, 
yydetrihes tu vidbehavtvarapid svagaihtavyab. Or on 10, 19, Hi ghthicsherérthab, bhívártbas tu bhiahyagtthibhys 
? vanbyah, wh chê ‘kh (in Prákriš, but not from the Ni.) 

(3 Chapter Sforme an exception, though ab the end si least mays: mamipti ché 'yam upbightteniryoktir 
itl, bus In sach a way thas tb ja not mentionsd as the“ eighth chapter”; nor is the statement made thai it is 
comobaded. 
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[57] 2. padhema varauharia, 173 (178 P, 179 B) vv, treats, from v. 69 on, of the 
circumstances of the lives, eto., of the 24 Jinas, especially of Usabha, the first of their number, 
In the introduction it is of extreme interest to notice the statements of the author in reference 
to his own literary activity. It is as follows: 


titthayaré bhagavamt | agnttaraparakkam? amianáp! | tinná sugsigaigaé | siddhipahapåĉeiė 
vands ॥ li 

vamdikmi mahibhigazh | mahámugim maháyasar Mabhiviram | &mgranarardyamahiam | 
titthayaram imasse titthasee || 21| ikkíárase vi gapeharé | pavàyiè pav&yanasea vaindimi | 
sevval gapsharevarmai | vàyagavamear) pevayagam cha 8| tå vamdiüna siraek | atthapu- 
huttasss® thi kahiasea | suandgasea bhagavad | niyyuttir50 kittaisshmi || 4 ॥ Ávassagusse 
dasaká- | liasea taha uttarajjha-m-&y&róH. | su&gadé niyyuttim | buohohhimi taha daafparn 
cha 11 5 11 Esp p ya niyyuttith | vavyahàárassá ' va peramaniupassa | sürigpannatti* | bachohham 
isibhAsiina th ॥6॥ 

desi niyyuttirh | buohohhAmi aha jinhvAdsSpar | kharanahëukirana- | peyanivahsm igen 
samásénar || 7 || 

skmhianiyyuttin | buchchhath uvAdsiath gurujenfgam | Ayarisparamperéga | tgayai 
Anupuvvié ॥ 8 1 

niyyattà tó .atthå | jah baddha tága hôi niyynttf | taha vi ai chohhiyé! | viþbhåsiurn 
suttaperivadt ॥ 9 ii 

There is no doubt that we have here the heginning of a work, [58] and that chapter 1 
(which is itself called ptthik#, support, complement) did not yet precede these verses at the 
period of their origin From vv, 5 and 8 we learn that the author does not intend to write 
an introduction merely for this second chapter, but that hia work is designed for all the 
Avasyake matter and especially the skmAiam, The seperate statements of his account show 
that he intended to carry his investigations into the first two aigas too, the fifth upáhgam, 
three chhédasftras, two more můlasûtras, snd, if Haribhadra's explanation of isibháeili ia 
oorreot,® to painna 7 fgg. 

If we compare these statements with those in the commentary of Rishimayjalasttrs in 
Jacobi, Kalpas, p. 12, in reference to the ten niryuktis composed by Bhadrabáhu, it is manifest 
that they are identical (instead of kelakasye in tho passage in Jacobi we must read kalpakasya), 
and that Bhadreb&hu must be regarded as the one who in our passage speaks in the first person, 
This conclusion, however, is not supported by the Thérávalt in chap. l, whiph, as we have seen, 
P. 7, is much later than Bhadrabáhu. Nevertheleas, we have just above formed the opinion that 
this contradiction is immaterial, since this ptyhikA is to he regarded as not extantat the time 
of the composition of chap. 2. [59] The greater is, however, the contradiction which ig 
disclosed by other parta of the text, notably the first verse of the dghaniryukti cited ag 6, œ, 
and chapter 8, eto, The statements made there refer to a period much later than thas of 
Bhadrabáhu, the old bearer of this name, and who is assumed to bo the last ohatjddasepuvvi 
(t Vira 170). All these statementa must either be regarded as alien to the origina] text, or &he 


———-  — ee 
 arthaprithutvazh. i 
40 súirkrihay0b parasparszh niryðjanarh miryuktib ; — kim aétshasys frutajfitnasya? nô, kih tarhi? érutavigé- 
shkuim traíyakidinim ity ate hri "he: trassa” ; — niryukt! js perhaps an intentional variation of nirukii. 
^ samudkyañabdinim avaywré vabidarfankd, yathà Bhimaskns Bins iti, utterddhya ity uttarddhyayenam 


n di#irirhdrastaridiatm. 

2 They are placed thus ins palmleaf HE., No. 23, in Peterson's Det. Report (1883) (only 1, ü Abhinibthia . ., 
see p. 56, procedos) at the beginning of a text entitled “ miryukšayab,” which contains at least several, if not all, 
of the above 10 niry. 

* damartiliam is undoubtedly referred to under dasakiliark. Bee the same denotation in v. 1 of the four 
ghthhs added there at the close. For the abbrevistion seo note 8 on p. 57 in reference to uttarsjha. 

# This is, however, extremely doubtful as regards ihe existing palunam called déréhdrastara. Beo pp. 442, 
259, 373, 390, 251, 490, 489, 431, 48. 
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perron in question may bs one of the later bearers of the name of Bhadrabihu, to whom these 
ten Niryukiis might be referred. The further course of the account would then determine to 
whct and to how late a period this Bhadr, belonged. Al this is, however, on the supposition 
tha; we should have to assume that all the other chapters of the Nijjatti were the work ° 
of but-one band! In this connection the distinction is of significance which Haribhadra 
— see above pp. 54, 88 — draws in reference to the seperate constituent parta of the Nijj. 
The fourteenth chapter is expresely stated by him to have been composed by another author, t, 
Jiņebhadda. See my remarks on pp. 61, 62 in reference to the incorporation of the bhanijjutti. 
The result is that chap. 14 and several other chapters (9, 11, 12, 20) exist in a detached form 
in the MSS., without any connection with Av. nijj. At any rate the statements made in the 
text remain of extreme interest since they show the interconnection of the ten niryuktis men- 
tioməd in the text, and their relation to one author. A good part of these nity. appears to 
be still extant. [60] As regards the MS. of the niryaktayah, mentioned above p. 58", we must 
conteas that Peterson's account does not make it clear in which of the above ten texts it is 
contained, On the áahüraniryukti gee p. 258, Peterson, Palm-leaf 62, Kielhorn's Report (1881) 
p- 10 ; on a süyagadanijj, soe Pet, Palm-leaf, 59, a dasavéilianijj. 1.167. We have also citations 
fron the nijj. in up. 5 and mülaa,. 1. 


What follows is very interesting :— 

sttham bhâsai arahå | suttam gamthamti gapahard niunam | sizaņasea ("pasa )hi atthae | 
tad suttam pevattai || 18 41 

simiia-m-Aiath | suanípam java bindustrid | tassa vi shrd charanath | sáró oharagasss 
niv7kgam | 1411 


Here tho contents of the dootrine is referred back to Arahan, but the composition of its 
textual form is ascribed to the gagaharas. See pp. 216, 845, above p. 35 and p. 80. The word 
sámáiam, which we have found in v, 8 used as the title of the first dvatyake, is now used in its 
other aignifloation, ¢.¢. as the title of aiga 1; for birhdusárs is tho title of the first parva book 
in the ditthivda, sigs 12. See above pp. 248, 244. 


8. bia varacharié, 349 (also P =, 359 B) vv., of like contenta. It begins Vira: Arittha- 
námir Pasa Mallith cha Vésupujjub cha | 60 mutttina Jiné avasêst Asi ràyápb I ... Despite 
its seeming exactness, its statements give the impression of being apocryphal. Verses 287 
(297) fg. treat of Siddhatthe and Tisald,” the fourteen dreams of Tis., etc. 

[61] 4. uvasagga, 69 (70 Ps) vv., treats especially of Vira." The statements made 
here in chapter 4 take almost no notice at all of the facta in reference to the life of Vira that 
are found here and there in the ahgas; nor does the Kalpsatitram (see p. 474) devote a greater 
amount of attention to this subject. 


5. samavaserspam, 69 (64 P) vv., ag above, 


6. ganabsravdd, 88 (83 P, 90 B) vv. (is wanting m s=); the history of the 11 pupils of 
Viri: Imdabhfi 1, Aggibhüi 2, V&ubhái 8, Viatta 4, Suhamma 5, Mardia 6, Moriaputta 7, 
Akzmpis 8, AyslabhàyA 9, Méajja 10, Pabháse 11 (seo Hémach. vv. 31, 82); tittham cha 
Sukamm86, niravachché gu}ahark såså (v. 5). The contents isas above, and almost no reference 
is paid to the account in the añgas. Ik concludes with the statement (above p. 48): simiyérf 
tivinà: 6h8 dasaha@ padavibhagé 1-88 ||; in B there follows, as if belonging to this chapter, 
as ~. 89 the beginning verse of the Oghaniryukti, and thereupon the statement ittha ‘thtaré 
Óhaiijjutti bháüpiyavvá. In A y. 89 sppearsas v. 1 at the beginning of chap. 7 and then follows 
in partial Sanskyit: atthsu® 'ghaniryukiir vaktayyá&; after this verse 1 of chap. 7 aooord- 
ing to the new computation. There is probably an interpolation here. Since chap. 7 treats 





= Jina 6 ts called Paitmdbha (v. 39), Jina 8 Sasippebs (v. 34), Jina 19 Malli appears as a maso. (Mallissa v. 30). 
On Dévr&nazdé see v. 279 (339) ; bus Umabhadstta is nof mentioned. We read Bómil&bhidhénó in the scholiaat, 
= Góskis v. 15 fg. n P aitha instead of sira. : 
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of the second of the three skmkohAris enumerated in 6, æ, and the first receives no mention, # 

necessary to remedy this defect. The third s&m&chárt is, according to the statemencs of 
the soholiast here and elsewhere, pp. 357, 449, represented by the two chhédastitras : kalpa and 
vyavahira. It is very probable that the interpolation is not merely one of secondary origin, 
but an interpolation inserted by the author himself. [62] If this is so, he deemed the 
Shanijjutti which he had before him (perhaps his own production) to be the best expression 
of the first form of the 8 s&m&cháris, and consequently, not taking the trouble to compose a 
new one, incorporated™ brevi maww this Óhanijj. (of. above p. 69), or rather referred to it 
merely by the citation of its introductory verse. A complete incorporation brought with it 
no little difficulty, because of the extent of the text in question, The economy of the whole 
wurk would have lost considerably if the entire text had been inserted. The text which we 
possess under this name and of which the first verse alone is cited here, consists of 1160 
Prákrit githis. I shall refer to it later on, and call attention for the present to what I have 
said on p. 88722; — that the first verso cited here from it, in that it mentions the dasapuvvi, 
excludes any possibility of that Bhadra&b&husvámin, whom tradition calls the author of the 
dghaniryukti, having béen the first bearer of this name, who is stated to have been the last 
chaüddasapuvvi. The same, of course, holds good à fortiort of the author of our text, in which 
this verse is quoted. 

7. ` dasevihasamfyari, 64 (Ps, 65 B) vv.; cf. uttarajjh. 26; the enumeration here in 
chapter 7 is as follows (see above p. 48): iohchhá, michohhá, tehakkáró, &vassi& nihil | 
ápuchchhaņů ya [63] pedipuchohhà ohhamdapá ya nimartapd W;|| uvasempay& ya kil 
sámáyiri bhavó dasavihá u | ési tu paylparh patiéa parüvapam buchohharb ils i! 


8. uvaggh&yanijjutti 211 (214 B, 216 P, 210 s) vv. In vv. 40-50 glorification of Ajja- 
Vayark (plur. maj.), °Vaird, Vajrasvimin, who extracted™ the igisagamt vijjå from the 
me&hápainná (see p. 251) and made ample use of the latter. In his time there still existed 
(p. 247) spubattà káliiguófessa, apyithaktvarh kalikánuyÓgasys, but after him (tópi "réns, tate 
fratah, Haribh.), t, e. perhaps through him there came into existence puhattar kklinsus ditthivaé 
a,% prithaktvarh kiliknérut® drishtivàdó chs (v. 40). Turmbavaga, Ujjént, Dasapura, nayaram 
Kusuman&mé (Pátaliputre) appear in regular order as exercising an important influence upon 
his life, In vv. 50—58 glorification of his successor Hakkhigjjà (plur. maj.) Rakkhiakhamant, 
i.e. of Arya RakshitasvAmin, son of Sémadéva and Ruddasómá (elder) brother of Phaggurak 
khia and pupil of Tôsaliputta. These two names: Vajrasvàmin and Aryarakshita (of 
Hémachandra’s parifishtap. chaps. 12, 18), especially as they are regarded here as persons 
deserving of great honor, bring us to a period much later than tho old Bhadrabühusv&min. 
According to the statements of the modern Thérdvalf (see Klatt, L o. pp. 2465, 247*,) 2528, his 
death is placed Vira 170, but that of Vajra, 400 years later, Vira 584.5 We will find below 
that [64] there is mentioned here another date later by several years. Hêm. v. 34 too says that 
Vajra is the last ‘‘daéapirvin,” one who still has knowledge of 10 of the 14 pfirvas, and in 
general that he is regarded as deserving great honour as regards the tranamission of the sacred 
texts. See the account of Dharmaghésha on the Kupakshakausik, Kup. p. 21 (811). The 
two-fold division into kklissus and ditthiváa (also m the Anuyégadv. above, pp. 86, 40), dating 
beck as far as Vajra according to v. 40, is in contrast to a no lese peculiar division into four 
parts, referred back in v. 54 fg. to Arya Rakshite: káliasuam che. imbhisiyAim taid a sürapan- 


9 In the Vidhiprapé (in v.7 des jigavibipa) the Shantijubt is said to be “ dinnd,” avatirpa into the tvassayam. 

© Haribh says: shhpratam Óghaniryukiir våchyå, så cha praparschitatris (perhaps on sooount of fts fulness) 
na vivriyaté; and Hkewiss as the end id&nhh padavibhigasimishtryih prazbbrab, så cba kalparyarahirarůpå 
bahuvistará svasihánid avastyi Ukiah skmácháryupakramakálah. 

** The Óghaniryukii, which in Pw is actually incorporated with the text, has but 58 (or 70 w) verses. Beo 
below, p. 88. 

€! But according to the Gapadbarasirdhaéaia, v. 29, it was taken from the sumahfpainrapurván | soe p. 479 

* In v. 86 there was mention of 700 (I) or 500 nayas, êêhirh (v. $7) ditfhty’s partvani sutteabthakahapd ya; 
each of the 7 ets. nayas — seo p. 3&0 ff. and p. 89 — éataridhab. 

% Bae also Kupakehak. p. 21 (Bi1)n 
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nattt | savvé & difthivaé chaüttha) héi apu&gó ıı 64 || ja cha mahíkappasuam jini a sêsiņi 
chhtasuttani | oharagekarapAguóga tti kiliatthd uvagaylgi I} ss ll Here then the isibhisiyhim 
(which Har. explains here by uttarddhyayanddini! see above pp. 43, 58) and upáüga 5 are 
enumerated as members holding equal rank% with the k&liasuam, 4. 6. ahgas 1—11, and the 
dithiváa, 1.6, aiga 12, Although the ‘‘mah&kappasuam” and “the other chhédasftras” 
(kilp&dini, acholiasta) are said to have been borrowed from aüga 12, they are akin (or yishibha- 
sh.ta) to the kAliasus, ç. e. aigas 1 to 11, Such is apparently Haribh.’s conception of the 
pessago.9? 

[65] In this text we notice that the different sections are frequently joined together 
without any break; and such is the case here. In vv. 56 to 96 we find very detailed statements 
in reference to the seven ninhagas, nihnavaa, schisms. After an enumeration (v. 56) of the 
namos there follows a list of their founders, the place of their origin (v. 59), the date of their 
foandation (yv. 60, 61), and then a more exaot list of all in regular order, though i$ a most brief 
ani hence obscure fashion, the catch-words alone being cited. The kathfinakes etc. adduced 
in the scholiaat, help us but little to clear up this obscurity. The first two schisms ocourred 
during the life of Vira, the first (vv. 62, 63), the Bahuraya, behurata, under Jamali in S&vettht 
in the fourteenth year after he obtained knowledge (Jinina uppAdiassa nàpassa), — the second 
(v7. 64, 65), the Jtvapaêsiya, under Tisagutta (oheüdasapuvvi) in Usabhapura in the sixteenth 
year thereafter. The third schism (vv. 06, 67), the Avvattaga, avyaktaka, under Ásüdha in 
Scabik (Svétavika), in the 214th year after the end of Virs’s death (siddhith gayassa Virassa). 
They were “brought back to the right faith” (Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 9) by the Muria (Maurya) 
Bclabhadda in Rayagiha. The fourth schism (vv. 68, 69), the Simuchchhéa or *chohh&ia under 
À xamitta (Avs) in Mihilapura (Mithilé) is placed in the year 220 after Vira. The fifth (vv. 
7G 71), [66] the Dékiriya, under Gamga in Ullamatira (P A, Ullaga B, Ulluga scholiast, Ulluká 
in Skr.) in the year 228, The sixth, the Térdsis, trairkfiks, under Ohhaluga in Amtararjiá, in 
the year 544, is treated of at greater length (vv. 72—87), though in avery obscure fashion, We 
hsve already seen (p. 851) that siga 12, according to the account of ahga 4 and Nandt, devoted 
ccnsiderable attention to these schisms. Finally, the thérivalt of the Kalpasftra (5 6) contains 
several atatementa in reference to the Térisiy& shh and its founder Ohhalud Róhaguttt 
KOsiyagottó. The latter it calls the scholar of Mahágiri, who, as in the thérdvalf of the 
Nandi, is called the ninth successor of Vira. But this is nob in harmony with the above- 
məntioned date (544 after Vira), since it is equivalent to an allotment of 60 years to each 
petriarchate. There is then hers, as in the case of the name of the founder of the fourth schism — 
se» 3512, 881 — a considerable discrepancy in the accounts. The seventh schism, the AbaddhiA 
(vv. 88—91), under GoghAmAhils in Dasapura is referred to the year 584 and brought into 
ocnnection with Ayya Rakkhia, Pieamitta and with the ninth puvva (p. 856). The first of 
tkese statements harmonizes with the other information concerning Rakkhia which we possees. 
Sæ p. 68, Klatt p. 247b. The name Püsamibta is frequently met with. Aooording to 
Mérutuhga’s -Vichéraéréai (see Bühler, ante, 2, » aud Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 7), there reigned 
a Pfisamitta, aucoeasor of the Maurya (the Pushyamitra of the Mah4bhdshya, oto. |), in the years 
828—853 after Vira. Neither can he be the one referred to here, nor the Pisamitta who was 





« The terminology in the Nandi — soo above p. 11 — is quite different. There the kfHath suai, together with 
tbe ukkdliam, as a subdivision of the anadgaperitths texte, is opposed to the duválasa:hga gapip. | the isibhisiåith, 
together with the sůrap. aro regarded as parts of the kiliyam. In reference to the use of the word in Anuy. soe 
above, p. 36 n 3, 

*' npalakshanté kálikaárutarh oharanakaranikruyóçab, rishibhéshitéin! dharmakathinuydga iti gamyaté; sarvaí 
ots drishtividad chaturthS bhavaty anuyógah, draryknuyóga iti; taira rithibhtshitdni dharmakathinuyóga ity 
užtat, tated oha mahkalpaérutidini rishibhAshitam trå (tatråt?), dpishtivråidid uddhritya $eahkh pratipåditatråt, 
darmakatbhinuydgarrd O trkoh cha?) pramhgs ity ates tadapthadvérachiktrahayé "ha: jarh oha . . (v. 55). See 
p 258. 

« Boe abore, pp- £75, 381 on eign 3 and uphšga 1. Further information is found in the second chhédasttra 
(००० p. 465) and in the scholiass on utšarajjh. 8, 9. 

9 Abhayadéva on up. 1 mentions Pushyamitra instead of Amamitta. Beo p. 881. Is this merely a lepsus 
olam? 

° 
® 
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the founder of the Ptaamittijjah kulam of Chiranagena in $ 7 of the thérávalt of the 
Kalpas, which emanated from Sirigutta, the pupil of the tenth [67] patriarch Suhatthi. 
The name Pdsamitte occurs here too in chap. 17 (16), 19 (see p. 742), as that of a contemporary 
of king Mudimbega and of Ayya Pussabhüi, Abhayadéva on up. 1 mentions him as the founder 
of the fourth schism, See p. 655, 


In addition to these seven schisms there was an eighth(vv. 92—95), that of the Bédia, 
Pautika, according to Haribh. under Sivabhti in Rahavirapura (Hatha^) in the year 609. Ao- 
cording to the account in Dharmaghósha's scholinst on his Kupakshakaus., the Digathbaras are 
referred to; see Kup. p.6 (796) where have attempted to sbew that the name Bédia has the same 
meaning (naked) as digambara. The animosity against the Bôtikas is as keen as can possibly 
be imagined. In the 22nd chapter of the Viohirimritasahgraha, the remaining 7 nihnavas are 
said, &ooording to Malayagiri’s commentary on the Avaéy., to be déSavisathvadind dr&vyalimgóná 
"bhádin8, buf the Bétika: sarvavisamvadind dravyalíhgató 'pibhinnàg Similarly Haribh. on 
v. 92 (dA avi? and prabhütavi^) ; see also Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 152. In the kAlasattart, v. 40, they 
appear as khamani pdsathdiy&; also in Kup. l, s» rs 9, 3; ibid. 1, 8) or as khavanaya, +. e. 
kshgpapaka, See below, p. 75. 


In contradistinotion to these heterodox opinions (michh&difthi) we have the praises of the 
sámliam sung in v. 102 fg. Woe find it called’ (v. 108) an “ ajjhayansth” as opposed to the 
“remaining (five) ajjhayapas;" and the two verses closing with the refrain ii kdvalibhdsiatm 
[68] are cited in reference to it. These verses recur in the AnuyÜgadvirasütra (see above, pp, 
37, 38) as I have shewn on Bhagav. 2, Im, After the conclusion of the upódghátaniryukti we 
find in the scholiast (see above p. 55) the following statement: atra sütrasparíikaniryukty (see 
p. 88)-avasarah, sh cha prápt&vasart 'pi nó 'ohyatá, yasmád asati sütrà kasyü ‘adv iti; to which 
is joined an elaborate deduction in reference to sutta and niryukti, 


9. namukkáranijjutti, 189 (Ps, 144 B) vv. Towards the end we find the verse bs 
pamoha’ (182), glorifying the pamohanamukktira, a verse we have already met with in upabga 4; 
soo p. 898. In the last pida we have here the reading havai mamgalam; see Kup. p. 2] 
(811) fg. where this form of the verse is referred directly back to É£rl-Vajrasvàmin. See 
p. 382.3 on v. 6b. A detached oopy is found in Peterson, Palm-leaf No. 77०, 


10. samaianijjutti, 100 (s, 111 P, 118 B) vv. Begins: namdi-apuügadáram vihivad 
uvagghàiam oha küüparh | k&üna penchamarmgala-m &rambhó 1001 suttassa || 11] The knowledge 
of the nardi and of the anudgad.” is here regarded as a preliminary condition for the under- 
standing of the stirs, This citation is both per ss of interest (see p. 3), and also because from 
it we can prove that the Avafyaks texts quoted in these two works aro to be distinguished 
from our Av. nijj. — though this was tolerably self-evident after the remarks on p. 58 ff. The 
text continues : 

ahavà (1): kayapezchanamukkáró karéi såmåiarh ti að bhihió1 sÁmáiamgam éva ya jam 
ab aésam a0 buchchhath [69] tall sütrar (atri 'htaró gütraih vàohyam B). On this Har, 
(see between 8 and 9): strå ‘thtard sitrasparéaniryuktir uohyatd, svasthinatvid, dhs cha 
niryuktiktrah: akkhaliya (v. 3) tti, gah’. Woe have here then a very moomplete quotation 
of the text, see above p. 55. — In vv. 30—88 there are special statements in reference to the 
11 karaņas, the fourth of which is here called thivildyanath. Soe p.414. Inv. 40 . कर . 
division of the suam into baddhath and abaddham. The former is explained by duvilasamgart 
and called nistham and anisfhar (see pp. 452, 558); the nistham ia explained as pachhannam, and 
the following added in illustration : — nisfhai nàma jaha 'jjhayagar (v. 41). In verso 42 we 

T afjhaywparh pi a tiihaz | suttó aithà tmd-ubhld chêra | sésiru vi ajjbayapleu (ohaturvinéakixtavkdiahu) bòi 
ish ° ra niljottt (uddMenirdMéAdki nirukiiparyavaakni). — 

T1 nazhdlé cha anuyÓgadvirko: cha Haribh. 

13 akkhaliasarhhiu! vakkhipachaukkdà darisiammi | suttapphéaianijjuttivittharatthó imó hi || sohol. tairá 


*akhalitapedichchitranash sexhhith, aiharà parah samnikarshah sazhhibà (a fine Brahminical reminiscence |) . . 
padam, sackhitd, pedértha, padarigraha, obMland, pratysvasthtnach (see above p. 88) are here referred to. 
e 
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finc a citation from pfirva 2— see above p. 854 — in immediate conjunction with the fore- 
golag. 

Tl. echatüvisatthaü, 62 (61 BP) vv. second ajjhayanam in Haribh. Stands alone in 
Peterson's Palm-leaf 77° 

12, varhdananijjutti, 191 (189 = B, 190 P) vv., equivalent to the third ajjh. of Har, 
Stands alone in Peterson's Palm-leaf No. 77a. From v. 86 on there is s dialogue between guru 
anc 010", chódaka, see above p. 84. After v. 176 we read in the text: atra afitram, and Har. 
quctes a text which begins with the words iohhAmi khamfsamané vardiurh, 

18. padikkamananijjuttd, 54(b2 PB, 51 +) vv. Chap. 18—18, which correspond to the 
fourth ajjh. of Haribh., presuppose a [70] pratikramanasttram”™ given by him in full in sections 
These chapters form a species of running commentary to each of the sections of the pratik, 
Chap. 14, 15 take up one section each, chap. 17 two, chap. 18, 16 contain the explanation of 
sevaral sections. The sections explained in chap. 18 read: — pagikkamámi $gavihf asam- 
jer p. dóhim bardhapBhmh, p. tihih damdéhim, p. ohaühim jjhípéhim. The entire 
folb wing chapter is an explanation of the lattar sentence. In = a dhammajjhAyam of 69 zv. 
precedes these sections commented upon in chapter 18. 

14 jhananayarh, dhyanayatakarh, 106 vv. The last verse (106) which is omitted by Hari- 
bhedra, mentions only 105 vv., and states that Jigabhadds is the author of this canto”: parh- 
ohtttaróga, gihf-abtna jjh&pasayagarh samudditthamh | Jinabhaddskhamisamanthi kammastht 
kurzib jainó || 106 H. Ib had originally, as at present (see Peterson's Palm-leaf 77e 1615), a quite 
indspendent position and was later on inserted here. This is clear from the fact that the 
beginning contains a special salutation, which is usual only in the case of independent texts :— 
Viran sukkajjhinag-gidaddhakemmithdhanath panamifinash | jétsarath sarannazh, jhdpajjhayapath 
pevskkhkmill 11 Haribh. cites this dhyansfatakath just as he usually cites his [71] kathánaka: 
ayam dhyánasamásirihab, vyisdrthas tu dhyinefatakid avasóyab, tach chê ’dish dhyinašatakarh 
asya mahirthatvdd-vastunah éAstrámtaratvát (| this is plain; we should have expected “tvich 
cha) prárü:hbha dvs vighnavinhyaképedithtayd mamgalürtham ishtadévatinamaskiram dha: Vrai 
++ The explanation concludes (omitting verse 100) with the words: — samáptam dhy Anata 
taki, and the commentator proceeds with his explanation of the pratikramagasütram : pagik- 
karidmi pathohahirh kiriydhirh, again having recourse thereby to the párighávagiyaniyyutti. 

15. parifthavania, 151 (152 P, 158 « B) vv. Begins: parihAveqisvihirh | buchhámi dhfra- 
purisapannatstarh | jah n$üpa suvihià pevayanasáram uvalsharti ॥ lu This chapter, too, 
girs me the impression of having originally enjoyed a separate existence. Nevertheless it is 
oloeely connected with chapter 18, since they both share this form of introduction. Ib is also 
notoeable that the samo verse recurs with tolerable similarity in 20, 9; from which we may 
conclude that chapters 16, 18, 20 were composed by one author. Haribh.in this chapter omits 
or loaves a large number of verses unexplained ; and beginning with v.79. His commentary 
is partially composed m Prikyit, probably taken from the old bháshya (see p. 52). After ihe 
oorolnsion paristhApaniké samåptå, he proceeds to cite and explain the sütr&m: padikke- 
mimi chhahim jtvanikdthim, In s there is an additional chapter lëskó, with 13 vv., inserted 
between the oonclusion and explanation. 


16. padikkamanaseihghsyani, prat{kramanasazhgrahant!, 133 (80 P ç B) vv. The 
verues, which are not found in [72] B,” are cited in full by Haribh. asa part of his opommentary.”* 





75 Tš begins ichhkmi padikkamimh . . } ibis in prose and different from the éréddha--oy értyaka-pratkramane- 
stir, whose 50 githia, divided into 5 adhikíres, were commented in Serhraš 1406 (A. D. 1440) by Hainaétkhars 
from the Tapá&gachha (No, Bf in Klai). In Petaraon’s Palm-leaf MBS. there-ere two oiher Wimilar terim, a 
prefikramapasttram 860, 680 (where it is called siichiraprai") and a pratikramaram 1546 (see p. 12%b), which 
is different from the first, 

`* He appears in Ratnaéfchars as tho author of a viééshkva&yaka. See preceding note. 

7$ Pw also presumably do no$ contain the verses ; A 18-80, 88-43, 50-64, 68-90. 

On one occasion he calls these verses (vv. &0—04) niryukiigüihks of the sttirakris (1), by whioh the 
sftrokrit (1), Is said to explain the two preceding verses (48, 49) of tho suzhgrabanibirs ! Bee above p. 5408. 
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The versos which A B have in common, are cited by him here, not as verses of the niryuktikrit, 
but as & part of the samgrahanik&üra. In these chapters we find explanations and enumerationa 
of the contents of sections 6—31 of the pratikramanas(ltram. Each group of verses is explained 
under its proper section. Chapters 14 and 15, however, belong to but one seotion. The 
following is treated of: 6 jtvanikAs, 7 bhayatthdna (v. 14), 8 mayafthüna (v. 14>),9 berhbha- 
chéragutti (v. 15), the 10-fold samapadbamma (v 16), 11 nv&sagapagimá (v. 17), 12 bhikkhu- 
padimá (v. 31), 18 kiriyatthána (v. 44), 14 bhiyagama (v. 45), 15 param&hammia (vv. 48, 49), 
16 gihasblasa (vv. 65, 66), the 17-fold samjama (v. 67), the 18-fold &bambha (v. 81), 19 nfiyaj- 
jhoyansa (vv. 82, 83), 20 asamihittina (vv. 84—86), 21 sabala (fabela v. 87),7 22 parfsaha (v 

100), 23 suttagadajjhayana (v. 102), 24 déva (v. 108), 25 bhâvaņa (v. 104), 26- dasd-kappa- 
vavahArinn uddésanakala (v. 109), the 27-fold apag&racharitta (v. 110), the 28-fold syftapakappa 
(v. 112), 29 pávasutepssamga (v. 115), 30 mbhaniyyatthana (v.117) and 81 siddháiguna (v. 182) 

We find hereintenumerations of the 28 chapters of abga 2 (in two groups, one of 16, the other of 
7 ; [73] see above p. 260), of the 19 chapters of tho first part of añga 6, of the 26 chapters of the 
three chh&dastitras 3—5, and of the 28 chapters of anga 1. 


17. jogasarhgahs-Asiyand, “Akitana; 64 vv.; in A counted continuously in conjunction 
with chapter 16, 1.6. as vv. 134—197. In PB, however, it is divided into two chapters: jógasarn- 
gaha of 60, and Askyand of D (Ax) vv. It contains the vouchers for and examples (ud&harapa- 
gAthA) of the 32 jógasamgahas (to v. 198) and 33 988 ए४०0४8,75 à'aitanüs (v. 194—197), which are 
mentioned in the lost two sections of the pratikramapasütram. The pratikramandsathgrahant 
(pr°nt samApth) ended here according to Haribh. But with the words sàmpratam sitrékté &va 
trayastriiéad vydkhyAyamté Haribh. comea back to the explanation of v. 197. Those 
verses contain principally matters of legendary and historical purport, and consist chiefly of 
proper names and of some catoh-words. Haribhadra cites very detailed kathAnakas on them com- 
posed in PrAkyit, from which the meaning of the verses is to be extracted (svabuddhy& /vassyah); 
but be does not enter upon the explanation of the text of each of the verses, or even of the 
kathdnakas cited by him. It is very interesting that Thülabhadda is here brought into connec- 
tion with the (ninth, Haribh.) Nanda, and with Sagadtla and Vararuchi (v. 144, of. the statements 
in Hémach.’s pari&ishtaparvan 8,3 fg.).. The same may be said of the mention of S&lavüv&hapa 
in Paifthina (v. 164; Vikramaditya is, however, not noticed), and of the identification, in all 
eesentinls, of all these and similar [74] names” with the names of king Dummuha of Parcháls, 
of Nami of Vidéha, Nagga! of Gamdhira (v. 172), and with the Pamdavavames (v. 161)! As 
far as the legends admit of being comprehended (which is no easy matter, if we take into 
consideration the enigmatical character of the text and the corrupt condition of the MS. of the 
commentary), they are in only partial agreement- with our information in respect to these 
persons obtained from Brahminical sources. The information they convey, is quite independent 
of any other source, and is probably the result of their arbitrary desire for change. It is of 
interest that the gàthà (v. 188), cited pp. 158, 159, which is quite in keeping with the character 
of the verses of Hala, is here inserted in the legend of two prostitutes (Magahasuimdart and 
Magshasir!). 

18. asajjhaiyaniijutt, asvádhy&yiks^ 111 (Ps, 110 B) vv. Begins®: asajjbdianijjuttim 
buohohhámi dhirapurisapannattam | jam nafina suvihià pavayanasiram uvalabhamti tl || asa- 
jjh@iam tu duviham &yasamuttbazh cha parasamuttham cha | jam tatths paragamuttham tarh par- 





Tr On vr. 87—96 we read here: Aakh vylkhyl .., ayath cha samåsårihah, ryhsirchas tu daáñkhykd grah- 
thichtardd avas&éya èram (dra), asammôhårtharh daéinusiréps mabelasvardpam sbinhitam, sarhgrahapikéires tu 
irom fhe: varisam (7.07). The fourth chhédastéram (or its second book, see p. 468) is meant by the deédkhys 
grantha mentioned here 

™ Explained by ¿yah (U) samyagdaréanddyaviptilakehanas, tasyd éktanil khashjand Méktanis ..; as if the 
word wae Ayasdyand (or 78 ?) 

T9 As for example Vijas in Bharuachha v. 180, Mudishbega, Ajja Pussabhüi, Pûsamitta in Bambaraddhapa 
v. 180. 

% Verso 1 is omitted by Haribh. 
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chaviham tu niyavvarm ॥ 211. Closes : &5ajjháianijjutti kabik bhé dhtrapurisapannatté | samjama- 
tavaddhag&nam | niggamth&nam mahfrisinar || 10 || This chapter, too, appears to have originally 
existed by itself (see above p. 71, on chapter 15). It refers to certain faulty in the study and 
recitation of the érutam, which are enumerated at the conclusion of the 83 AsAyanAs; but special 
yeferenoe is made to the cases in which akAlé kad sajjhid, eto. The pratikramanasütram con- 
requently is joined on in Haribh. as follows: nama chaüvis&ó titthayaripam Ussbhi- 
MhavirapayyavasápAnam, .. inam eva niggamtham pivayanam savvam anuttaram ity-Adi,.. 
rBáuam (naiy&yikam) [75] ti samsuddham ti, sallakattanam ti, siddhimaggah mutiimaggarn 
usjjdmaggam nevvanamaggam ti, iohhámi padikkamium góyarachariylé ity-&di. j 

19. kaussagganijj. 172 vv., fifth ajjh. in Har. 

20. paohohakkhinanijjuttt corresponds to the sixth ajj&h. in Haribh., and consist of three 
parts: — 1. A metrical section in 22 (26 B) vv., with an enumeration of the 5 mülagunas,?! 
©. A prose portion treating of the 12 vratas (5 anuvr., 3 gunavr., 4 bikshfipadvr®. Haribhadra 
ealls ita sections stitram ; this is doubtless to be regarded as a bit of the sitram, which 
is presupposed in the other chapters, but not directly admitted into the text of the Nijj. 
3. A metrical conclusion of 74 (70 B) vv., whioh closes with the same two verses as chapter 10. 
There are 194 vv. verses in all given in P, but ins only 90. It stands alone in Peterson's 
Palm-leaf 77° (without statement as to the number of verses) and 86g (94 vv.). — The prose 
Jart (nominative in á |) is directed with great vigour against the annaütthiyas (anyatirthika) 
and against the perapüsamqapesarsás, or the parap&samdasamthavas. According to Haribhadra, 
rhe Brahminical sects Bhatiika and Vdtiks (Digambara, see above p. 67) are treated of under 
annaü^. The 863 doctrin attacked in anga 2 are referred tounder parapásamda. Seep. 259.8 
According to H. these 3५ Lo mention here of the seven schisms. [76] He mentions also 8 legend 
‘in Pr&kyit) of Oh. skkaand Ohamdagutta in Padaliputta. C£. Hémach. paris. chap. 8 and 9). 


Besidps the Nijjutti I possess a fragment of a second metrical treatment of the Avéyaka, 
which is, however, confined to vatdansa and pachchakkfina, The former is divided into two 
rections, ohaityavamdana and guru?. Ths text is only partially based upon the Nijjutti. 
There is an av&ohüri (°ohúrmi) to it from the commentary of « SÜmasumdara (from the Chandra- 
gaohhs). This avachiri can be traced back to a Jnfnasigara. 


[77] XLV. Tho third mülasütram, dasavééliasuakkhathdha, dabavaikAlika, or merely : 
dasaáliaM dagakdlike. It consists of ton ajjhayanas, which are composed in &ldkas, with tho 
exception of a few prose sections. There are furthermore two chapters called chülá (and hence 





$1 piņiraha mustvAd adatta mêhuņpa peiiggah* chéva || 8 [| strayadbommasem mihi buchhchAm dhtirapu- 
risapannattarh | jar charifrpa suvibié gininó yı suhåirh påvarhti || 9 || On this verse see p. 71 on chap. 15. 

*1 anyalurth!kaparigrihttini và ohaityåni arhetpretimflekehanani, yathd Bhautaperigrih!tkni Virabhadra-Mahi 
Edlédini, VOtika-parigrihtt&ni YÁ. 

* Dr. Leumann oalled my attention to the fact that aletter of Sohlefner to me dated Deo, 1857 — see Ind- 
dtud. 4, 9&5 — contains the following statement extracted from the introduction of a Thibetan work edited by 
Wasiliew: “there are 368 different sohimms in the religion of India.” 89708 I found nothing of the kind ın the 
introduction of ThranAtha, which was doubtless referred to here, I had recourse to Wasmljew himself. On the 
Eth of October 1883, I received from him tho fcllowmg kind reply : — “ I cannot inform you definitely in which of my 
-vorks 863 Indian schools are mentioned, if at all; but it is certain that this number is frequently mentioned in 
"Thibetan works. In Djandja Vatuktu's Siddhints, which I have gt present before me, I find the fallowing: ‘In 
The stttras are mentioned 96 darsana papantiko[?], 14 dijakrita muluni[P], 62 injurious darsana, 28 which do not 
permit salvation, and 80 which are ruinous.” In Bhania’s work Tarkadjvala all the darsanas are enumerated in 
"10 species, ‘ vis. . .' According to my hasty count there are more than 120 names, probably because the same 
ichool is mentioned twice, i. e. In Sanskrit and Thibotan. And at the end, aftor mention of all 110(—130) specios, 
Jo road : —1n alt 803 darsanas. As regards tho names of those darsanas, it is too diffloult for me to translate them 
into Russian and @ fortiori into German, though, should you demre it, I will attempt it as best I may be able.” 
- did not considor ib nocessary to have recourse again to Wasailjew’s Kindness, since, for the purpose in view, his 
communication wos amply sufficient It is clear from the above, compared with p. 859, that it will be difficult to 
cxpeot complete agreement in dotail; nevertheless tho fact that the number of 888 daríamas is common io the 
Jains with the Thibetan Buddhists, is of great value. 

& Thus in Ay. 7111. 2, 5, and in the Vidhiprapé. 
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secondary®) of similar contents. Thess are in ghthks After them follow four Baths, in which 
Bijjaibhara, according to the old th&rávalt (Nandi, Kalpas.) the fourth patriarch after Mahávira, 
is stated to be the author ;% but his son Ájja-Mana»s and his pupil Jassbhadda®? are mentioned 
in connection with him. This is indeed a claim of great antiquity for the author! 

The contents refers to the vigaya, and is clothed ina very ancient dress, That this is the 
oase is proved by the olose of a chapter: ti bômi (also in the case of the two chûlàs l) and by the 
introduction: suam m$ Ñusa in th» prose sections (with the exception of that in chfla 1.) The 
dasaviAliam, (seo p. 11) is mentioned in the Nandt as being in the forefront of the ukkiliys 
group of the ana/gapevitha texta; its position here, however, almost at the end, does not 
agree with the prominent place asoribed to it by N, It appoars elsewhere as tho last or smallest 
of the Agama (if I understand the words correctly; the preoeding leaf is wanting in the Berlin 
MS. — seo p. 214) in Hémach. [78] in the parifishtap. 9, oc, and in the commentary on Némi- 
ohandra's prawachanasira, v. 1445, whore Dubpraseha, the last of the 2004 süris which N&mich. 
aooopte, is designated as dasavaikllikamdtresitradhard 'pi chaturdegapirvadhara iva éakra- 
püjyah. The author of the Avasy. nijj. asserta (2,4) that he composed a nijjuttionit A MS, 
of a nijjutti which recognises the ohfiliyà is found in Peterson's Palm-leaf 167. Is it tho work 
referred +o? Tho word vedliam is said here to mean about the same as veikílikam, “ belonging 
to the evening” (vikilé 'parihgó). ® 


1. dumapupphid, drumapushpikt, 5 vv. Comparison of thedhamma with a flowering 
tree. Of. afga 2, s, 1. uttarajjh chap. 10. 

2. simannapuvva, érimanyaptrvikd, 11 vv. Of firmness, dhriti. 

8. khuddidydrd, kshullik&chára, 15 vy.; sk dhfitir &oháré vidhóyi. 

4. chajjfvagiyajjh.™ shadjfvanikhidhy., i, e. doubtless “nikAyajjh.; see above, pp. 71, 72. 
In two chapters, the first of which, in prose, begins suath mÊ.. and treats of the 6 grades 
of the four elements (earth, water, light, air), plants (vanasai) and insects (tasa); and of the 
5 mahavvayas to be observed in raference to them. To these five a sixth, the ráibhóepáu 
verlmagam (command against eating at night), is added. Ohspter 2, in 29 vv., treats of the 
six forms of activity (walking, standing, sitting, lying, cating, speaking) necessary for these 
6 maharr. 

5. pithdésapf, in 3 uddêíakas, with 100 and 50 vr., bhiksh&éddhih, of the collection of the 
necessities of life and of rules for esting ; see aga l, » i. To this is joined, [79] &ooording to 
the Vidhiprapå, tho pigdanijjutti (malas, 4) ; ittha pit! ¢yarai (0५५४ v. 7 of the jÓgavihüpa). 

6. dharmirihakimajjhayagam, also mahichdrakathikhyam; in 69 vv. — This irivarga 
"(Wivaggó also in the Abhidh&nappedipiki) whioh plays so important a rdls in epio literature 

- (MBhir., Bimiy. Manu) is not known to the Vêda. Among the Jains and Buddhists, by whom 
dharma and artha are often brought into connection, though in quite a different signification 
(artha sense, caplanation), the trivarga does not olaim any place whatsoever. It is probable that 
we muss connect it with the three guyas: sabtva, rajas and temas. ‘But in that case artha would 
respond to rajas, kim. to tamaa, though kima suits rajas much better, Has the Platonio trinity 
keds, &bOuaor, $35, which is Cicero's Aonsstwm, utile, 2४705, wandered to India P . 


7. vakkasuddhi, vikyasoddhi, 57 vv. 
8. Ayirepapihi, tchirapranidhi, 64 vv. 


——_—> Él 
© This is evident from ihe thle dasskiliar tmelf. At the time thas the four glihts ware added a4 the end, 
thoes two chilis hed not yet been affired, ainos the text in v. 1 is called, as one might expect from tis title, merely 





™ In sigs 2 tho word means vaid&cikam ; in painna š the meaning is not clear. 
m dhammapannaté vi, in the Vidhiprapa. 
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9. vinayasamåhi, Ssam@dhi, in 4 uddášakas, of which the first three in metre, in 17, 28 and 
15 vv., treat of the correct vinaya, especially in reference to the guru. The fourth is in prose 
with the introduction suath må , . , and establishes four fixed categories of the correct vinays. 


10. sa bhikkhu-ajjhayapar in 21 vv. All the verses end, as in Uttarajjh. chap. 15, with 
the ~efrain sa bhikkhü, and consequently enumerate the requirements made of a correct bh., who 
deai-es to live in-accordance with the regulations contained in the preceding 9 chapters. 

ll. raivakke child paghamd, rativikye, in ‘two sections. The first in prose, without the 
introdnobion suam [80] mê . ., enumerates 18 {hagas which the bhikkhu must take and fulfil 
in o-der gradually to acquire mukkha. Theseoond, in 18 vv., partly with the refrain ; sa pschohhá 
paritappai, emphasises especially the obstacles to this quest and serves atdatéh sthirfkarap&ya. 

12. chtla 2 without any special title (also in the Vidhiprapá merely chüliy&) in 16 vv., 
deacribes the correct course of action of the man of firmness. e 


The conclusion is formed by the 4 githts in reference to Sijjambhava, which have already 
beer. referred to. These githis are probably of later date. Tho work is called in v. 1 dasa- 
kdliam (as in Av. nijj. 2, §, and in tho Vidhiprapa) and also dasejjhayanam ; so that verse 1 at 
least dates from a period in which the two chtilds had not been added (see p. 777). 

The text is frequently doubtful in the two Berlin MSS. The commentary calls itself an 
avachüri of the vrihadvyitti of Haribhadrasfri.*O Another &vachüri,in bháshá, is the work of 
a RájahaüsÓpidhy&ya. A laghuvyitti too is ascribed to Haribhadra. See p. 458. 





FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN. 


BY WILLIAM OROOKE, 0.8. 
° No. 8.—How Hes resousd the Prince.} 


There was once 8 king, who dearly loved his queen, and she too loved him exceedingly. 
Ons day the king went to hunt, and met in the jungle & most beautiful woman. He fell in 
love with her and brought her home; soon sbe got his heart in her power, and one day she said 
“I will live with you only on this condition, that you get rid of your first queen.” The 
king was grieved, but he was in her power, and he searched for a cause to discard the queen : 
but-she was so good that he could find no fault in her. 


One evening he ohallenged her to play chess and said, “This shall be the stake. If 
before the game is finished a jackal howls, I will take my new queen and leave my 
kirgdom: but ifa donkey brays, then you must go away.” This was agreed on; before the 
game was over the jackal howled. The king said, “ Lady, you have won. To-morrow I will 
maze over my kingdom to you and depart.” At this her heart was nearly broken, and, not 
wishing to distress her husband, she replied: “ No, king, is was a donkey that brayed. I will 
learo early to-morrow.” The king said, " No, it was a jackal thet howled.” On this they began 
to ergüe, and the king said, “ Let us ask the sentry whether it was a jackal ora donkey." 


So the queen went to the sentry and said :— ‘© Was it the cry of a jackal or a donkey you 
heard just now P” “ Mistress,” he replied, “it was the howl ofa jackal.” The queen replied : 
“Tae king and I have sworn an osth about this. If you say it was a jackal, the king must 
learo his kingdom, How can I defend it against our enemies? Then all you people will be 
killsd and your children will die of hunger. You must say it was s donkey that breyed.” The 
sensry agreed, and the queen came back to the king and said: "The sentry says it was a donkey 


= RainaéKkhara (on Pratikramapasttra) cites this vrithl frequently; likewise the Vich&rim 
quor es e. f. the following verse from it (or frem the nij.  thkhayaraithépssh khalu atth’, sutiarh tu gayjshara- 
tkhiipazh (seo p. 00) | stšhëns ya varhjijjai sukkah tambi ya sô balsrazh | ; 
1 A folktale recorded by B. David, a Native Christian of Mirzipur, from the lips of Mahbibô, a cook-womaa, 
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that brayed.” “You lie,” said the king, “I will go and ask him myself,” When the king 
asked the sentry he made the same answer. So the king came back and said to the queen :— 
‘You must leave this to-morrow morning.” 


Next morning the queen went off in hor litter and at last reached a jungle. Through 
excess of grief she had not slept a wink the whole night, and was so tired that she fell asloep 
in the litter. Then the bearers, seeing night coming and in dread of the wild animals, quietly 
put the litter on the ground and ran away. When the queen awoke, finding herself alone and 
hearing the roaring of the wild beasta, she trembled and closed the doors of the litter. As night 
advanced tigers, bears and wolves roared all round her, and ahe lay inside trembling with fear. 


When morning broke all the beasts of thè forest went back to their dena, and she got up and 
prayed to God to appoint her some place where she could live in quiet, and get bread and water 
tor her support. The Lord heard her prayers, and when she got out of the litter ahe saw a 
louse inside a dense thicket. Going there she found that it had only a single door, which was 
locked. Looking about she saw the key hanging on a peg. When she opened the door, she 
went in and found a lot of property lying scattered about Bo she looked the door thinking 
“the house may belong to some demon (266), and if he sees me he will kill me.” 


When evening came a fagtr, to whom the house belonged, arrived and found the door 
locked. .He knocked and said: t“ Open the door. Who has dared to shut up my houseP" Tho 
queen made no answer, and did not open the door. When he got tired of knocking, the fagtr 
said: ‘‘ Whether you are a jinn, or & part, or a d£ó, or a human being, open the door, and I won't 
hurt you.” Then the queen told him the whole story and said: “ Promise that we shall live as 
father and daughter; then I will open the door.” Bo the Jag made the promise and said: 
“I will give you half of all I get by begging.” The queen then opened ihe door, the Jagir 
went in, and they lived there for some time happily. 

Now when the queen left home she was with child, and after some time gave birth to a 
son, who was very beautiful, When the boy was three or four years old, one day tbe queen 
took him to bathe on the sea shore. As she was bathing him a merchant's ship appeared, 
and when the merchant saw the queen, he desired to take her with him. But she refused. 
Then the merchant secretly showed the boy some sweetmeata and the boy ran up to him. The 
merchant seized him and put him into the ship, and loosed it from the shore. Seeing this the 
queen wept violently and implored him to give back her son, The merohant said: “I will 
restore him only on condition that you oome with me,” When the queen saw that he would 
not restore the child and was taking him off, through affection for the boy she agreed to go; 
but when the merchant desired to take her to wife she refused. The merchant thought that if 
he killed the child she would marry him, so after going some distance he stopped the ship, and 
with 8 pretence of great affection took the boy with him and Pitched him into a well. When 
he returned to the ship the queen asked where her child was; he said: “I don’t know. I 
took him @ short way with me, but he turned beck to you, and now I can wait here no longer.’’ 
The queen was sure he had killed her son, and began to weep and bewail. 


Now the fairies lived in the well into which the little prince had been thrown. They took 
him up in their arms and carried him quietly to their house. For two or three days the boy was 
quite happy, but then he began to ory and wanted to go back to his mother. But the tairies 
warned him, — “Don’t go there, for the merchant will kill you.” But he would not mind them. 
Then the fairies gave him two sticks, one white and the other black, and said: “When 
you smell the black stick you will become white as a leper, and when again you smell 
the white one you will get all right. So when you see your mother’s ship, smell the black 
stick. If you don't, the merchant will take your life." i 


The moment the young prince got out of the well he ran in the direction where the ship 
had gono. The merchant from a distance saw him through his telescope (!) and recognised him. 
Then,he got off the ship, took a sword and out off his head, and then went on board again. 
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"When night fell the prince was so lovely that light streamed from his face. By chance 
that night Father Adam and Hve (Bdbd Adam, Hawwá) were flying towards that jungle. Eve 
lookei down, and when she saw the light that came from his face, she said to Adam: “ What 
light is this? Let us go and see,” Adam replied: “This is the world, and it is sometimes light 
and sometimes dark; come along." Eve said: “No! I must see this ight.” Bo they both flew 
down, and when she saw the boy, Hve took great pity on him, and outting her finger let a 
coupio of dropg of blood fall on his head and trunk; then the boy came to life again. 
Then. Bye said to him: “Smell the black stick ; if you don't perhaps the merchant will see you 
again and you.” So the boy smelled the stick and became white as a leper and went off 
in seeroh of his mother 

Bo at last he reached the land where his mother was, and the king of that land had a 
great love of hearing stories. Begging his way along the boy reached the king Aa gei an 
the people said to him: “ Lad, do you know any tales? If you can tell him a the king 
will be muoh pleased and give you a reward." The boy said, " Yes! I do know a story; if the 
king hears it he will be delighted." The people gave him something to eat and entertained 
him Eindly till the evening ; and when it was night the king sat in his place and beside him sat 
the merchant ; the king's wife, and the merchant's wife, and the boy's mother and several wives 
of the lords sat behind seven screens, and the boy was brought forward. 

80 he began to tall his mother’s story and his own — how his mother was married, and 
how nis father had turned her away, and how his mother bore sorrow in the jungle and how 
she came to the fagír, and how he was born, and how the merohant deoeived his mother and 
threw him into the well, and how he got out of it, and how the rneroha]nš had killed. him, and 
how 36 came to life, and how he changed his form by smelling the stick. 

And as he went on telling the story his mother's heart became the more affected, and at 
last she said:," Bravo! boy! you have well said! Raise one of the screens.” And by the time 
the boy had finished the tale all the seven screens had been raised. At last the prince said:— 
“Ian the boy," and his mother said: “Smell the other stick.” He did so and came to his own 
shape, and his mother fell on his neck and wept, and said :— “I never hoped to see you again.” 
Then the king rose from his place and embraced them both ; for, of courre, he was the prinoe's 

the>; and he turned out his wicked queen, and had the merchant exeouted, and he and his 
queer and the prince lived happily ever after 


MISOELLANRA. 


TWO FURTHER PANDYA DATES. 
No. L 

In sontinuation of & note whioh appeared in 
the April part of this Jowrnal (ante, p. 121 £) 
I sntjoin another date which deserves to be 
caloulated by an expert. For an impression of 
the revord which contains the date, I am indebted 
to th» kindness of Mr. E. Sewell, L O. B. The 
origina] is stated to be inscribed on the second 
gépurs of the Baiva temple at-Tirukkalukkuy 
ram, “tho sacred hill of the kites,” or Pakshi 
tirtha,) in the Chingleput district. 

1 Bvasti Samasta-jagad-Adhira Sñmakula- 
}ilake.  Madhur&puri-M&dhava Kéraje-vachéa- 
ni[rmmà]iana Larmkidripa-luņpana-dvittya- 
1 On the legends connected with this village ses amis, 
Vol X p- 198 f. Mr. Venkayys has published three in- 


seripticns from Tirukka]ukkcungam in the Madras Christian 
Oolleg« Magasins for October 1890 and April 1892. 
° 


Rima Oh^jakula-éaila-kulióa Karnpájarija-vidrá- 
vana Káthaka(ka)-kari-khtapáka|]s ] vividha-ripu- 
durgga-mgrddana Vira-Kanjge-KÓpála-vipins-dá- 

29 vadehana XKáfieht-purgvar-Adhtévara-Gana- 
pati-harina-éarddila =“ Nelitirapura-(vi)virachita- 
vir[a"]bhishéke pra[najta-rija-pratishtépaka’ 
maháráj&dhi(ray&ja-paraméévara Tribhuvana- 
chakrava[r }ttiga{T] árl-Bundara-Pápdtya- 
dévarkku yh[njju 94&vadu  Iahara-ná[yalztru ` 
pürvva-pakshattu pafichamiy[ujm  fe[v*]vày- 
kki]a- 


8 maiyum perra Puparpóéettu nk. 

“Tm the Sth year (of the reign) of the emperor 
of the three worlds, the glorious Sundara- 
Pandyadéva, oto.» — on the day of (fhe nak- 
shaira) Punarvasu, which corresponded to Tues- 
3 Road pratiehfhdpaba. 

8 Tho translation of the Sanskrit bérudas is omibeed, as 
they are the same as enie, p. 121. 
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day, the fifth tihi of the first fortnight of the 
month of Rigshabha.” 

The above inscription must belong to the same 
reign as the Jambukéwvara insoription of 
Jatávarman, alias BSundara-Pandyadéva,* be- 
cause the same birudas are applied to the king in 
both. A third date of aking Sundara-Pandyadéva 
who bore the surname Jaj&varman, appears to be 
contained in an inscription at Vikkiramatgalam 
in the Madura district. But I am unable to 
vouch for the correctness of the published trans- 
cript, as I have no impressions at hand, 


No. 2. 
The followifig date occurs at the beginning of 
an inscription on the Hast wall of the second 


prdkára of the Rahganatha temple at Srtrangam 
near Triohinopoly. 


है 2008 टोन ER Brt-ké-Márapapmar-&na 
Tiriburagaohohakkaravati[i]ga] Bontdu 
valaàgi aruliya éri-Wundara-Pandiyads- 


Yar[k#]jku yšndu ogbaddvadu 


2 Másha-náyarru apara-pakshattu trittyai- 
yum Yeli-kkijamsiyum perra Vifigattu nA]. 


"In the ninth year (of the reign) of tho glori- 
ous king Máravarman, alías the emperor of the 
three worlds, the glorious Bundara-Pándya- 
déva, who was pleased to distribute the Chóls 
country (among Brdhmanas), — on the day of 
(the nakshatra) Vi&AkhA, which corresponded to 
Friday, the third tithi of the second fortnight of 
the month of Mésha.” 

The Sundara-Pandya of this Inscription calls 
himself Máravarman, while that of the Jambu- 
kéévara insoription bore the surname Jativarman. 
Accordingly, the two kings must be considered 
as distinct from each other. To the reign of 
Márararman belongs the Tirup 
oave-inscription, which is dated “on the three- 
hundred-and-twenty-fitth day of the seventh year 
(of the reign) of the glorious king Máravarman, 
alias the emperor of the three worlds, the glorious 
Bundara-Pandyadéva, who was pleased to dis- 
tribute the Ohó]a eouniry;"* and the smaller 
Tiruppivanam grant, which is dated im the 
eleventh year, and refers to the tenth year, of 
“Sundara-Pandyadéva, who distributed the 
Choja country." E. Huirxson. 


cM EE 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘NO’ AB A WORD OY ILI-OMHN IN BHNGAL. 
Mr. K. Brikanpaliy&r, ante, p. 98, mentions that 
‘No’ isa word of ill-omen among the Kématis 
in Southern India, In certain circumstances 
‘itis equally soin Bengal No one will admit 


run short is intimated by saying with signifi- 
sance ' the rice has increased’ (bagontd). Anna. 
[0774 is represented by the rice in the house, and 
im her hands the rice-ladle should never fail 
to supply all guests, however numerous. In this 


that there is no rice in the house, for fear of | way she is peculiarly the symbol of Hindu 

offending Annapürp4, the goddess of the Corn and hospitality. i 

also of the Kitchen. The fact of the rico having Caloutta. GAUBDAs Brsacx. 
Se 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Conrs or ANCIENT INDIA from the Earlies$ Times down 
to the Beventh Oentury A. D., by Mayor-Gawanar 
Six A. OUNXINGHAM, K,O LH., 0.8 L., BE., London, 
B. Quaritch, 15, Piocadilly. 1801. Octave pp. ix. 
and HB, with 18 autotype plates, and a Map. 

This work of Rir A. Ounningham is the first 
book which deals systematically with the 
coins of Ancient Northern Indis as a whole, 
and is thus assured of a warm weloome from all 
Indian ooin collectors and numismatista. The 
richness of the author’s cabinet and his unrivalled 
experience necessarily bestow on the book a dis- 
tinotive value which could not be given to a work 
on the same subject by any other writer. 


——— _ R|—- S S 
4 ants, p. 121. 


š Dr. Burgeas' Archaological Survey qf Southern India, 
VoL IV. pp. 18-90. 

* Mr. Naktis Blstrt (ibid. p. 45, text lines 48 ff) reads: 
Bri. Kéntrapagmras Tribhuvancchakravattigal Bira- 
tidu-salatgiqyorakya Br Sundarovarumadtecriw yids 
dldvadu qA] wu peirr-iewpatt-a&déa4], while the original 


Tho prefaco and the first forty-one pages of 
the treatise deal with metrology, the origin of 
coinage, and the Indian alphabets. In this 
Part of his book the author reiterates many of the 
Opinions On matters in dispute which he has 
frequently expressed in his' other publications. 
Bome of the positions maintained by him ars 


The well-known coins of the Satraps of 
Surdahfra and of the Gupte dynasty are not dis. 
cussed by the author, as they have recently been 


has Br-M-Máropagear-dga Tiere 
gol Bonide — valomgiy-aruliya frt Sundara- Pinqiad. 
satku yóndu éldcady A1 WBA irubatt-ol pnd, 

T Instead of éeragá4iw ala&kaxor Sundarapándiya- 
dévarku ytsdw llsadw (sbid. p. 37, reverse of tho Plate, 1. 
1), the facsimile (ante, Vol. VT. P-'148) reads Bénddy vala- 
MiJa Bundare- Páadéyadévari yándu pa]tt[ on] Qu. 

° 
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tully Gesoribed in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society by the late Pandit Bhaywanlal, 
Mr. B J. Repeon, and the writer of this notice. 
In a second volume Sir A. Ounningkam hopes 
to dea. with the coins of Medieval India from 
A. D. 300 down to the Muhammadan conquest, 
includiag the coinages of (1) the RAjes of Kaémir, 
(2) the Shihts of Gandhára, (3) the Kalachuris 
of Ohédi, (4) the Chandóllas of Mahóba, (5) the 
Tómaras of Delhi, (8) the Chauhdns of Ajmtr, 
(7) the later coins of the Sisódiyas of Méwir, and 
(8) those of the Pundirs of Kangra. 


This is an extensive programme, and all numis- 
matista will anxiously expect the promised volume. 

The early punch-marked and cast ooiná 
form -he first group described m the volumé 
under review, but the section expressly dealing 
with them is not exhaustive, many punoh-marked 
and cast ooins being dealt with in other parts of 
the bcok. It isa great pity that Sir A. Oun- 
ninghem did not prepare an index; for, small 
though his treatise is, it is full of matter, and an 
attehtrre reader finds it very troublesome to be 
compeled to note for himself all the cross 
refererces which require to be made. 


Notes of time, marking more or leas closely 
the date of puneh-marked coins, are rare. The 
author records two of interest. On the authority 
of the late Sir E. O. Bayley he observes that a 
few wich worm specimens of the punch-marked 
class were found in company with hemidrachms 
of Antimachus IL, Philoxenus, Lysias, Anti- 
alkidas, and Menander. 

The second note of time is afforded by the 
fact that three worn silver punch-marked coins, 
weighing respectively 34, 35, and 42 grains were 
found 'in the deposit at the foot of the Vajrisan, 
or thrcne of Buddha, in the temple ef Mah&bédhi 
at Buldhs Gayá. As this deposit was made 
about 4. D. 150, during the reign of the Indo- 
Scythian king Huvishka, we learn that punch- 
marked coins were still in circulation at that 
time.” This inference nobody will dispute, and 
coins cf the kind may have continued to circulate 
much laser m some parta of the country. The 
issues >f Gupta silver coins did not begin before 
A. D. 400, and it is probable that the silver 
punch-marked coins remained in circulation up 
to that date in Northern India, and possibly even 
later. But I cannot accept the argument by 
which 3ir A. Cunningham tries to fix the Buddha 
Gayi oins to a date of about B.O. 450. His 
words are:— “ The three coins weigh 111 grains, 
giving an average of only 87 grains. But, as tho 
general average of upwards of 800 of these onins 
from al perta of India is upwards af 47 grains, I 





am willing to accept a loss of 10 grains [scilioet, 
from 66, the assumed normal full weight] in 
about 600 years circulation, or, fotighly, from 
B. O. 450 to A. D. 150, as very exéeptional. 
These three coins show a loss of upwards of 3 
grains per century, while the average loss of 
those punch-marked coins was not more than one 
grun ond ahalf in a century. It must be 
remembered that they were all hardened with 
copper alloy.” 


The assumption that the normal wear and- 
tear of such piecos was & grain and 8 half in 
& century, seems to me rather arbitrary. It 
would be dificult to quote un exanfble of any 
olas of coins remaining in circulation for 600 
years ; and small silver coins would be completely 
worn away long before the expiration of six oen- 
turies, 


British rupees forty or fifty years old are often 
withdrawn because they have lost more than 
two per sent in half a century, or, say, from five 
to six per cant of weight in a century, and T can 
sso no reason why the rate of loss in the case of 
punch-marked coins should be assumed to be less. 
Three grains out of fifty-six is approximately 
six per cent, and that might be taken as the 
minimum possible rate of loss for the small thin 
punch-marked coins, which would wear much 
quicker than English made rupees. Hvery one 
knows that four-anna pieces wear out very quickly, 
and could not be kept in ciroulntion for a single 
century. It seems to me that B. O. 200 is a 
much more likely date than B. O. 450 for the 
Buddha Gay coins, and even that may be too 
early. I can find no reason for the belief of Bir 
A. Cunningham (page 4%) that some af the punch- 
marked coins may be as old as B. O. 1000. I 
agree, however, with him that there is nothing to 
indicate foreign influence on ooins of this class, 
and that the evidenoe clearly points to their 
being an Indian invention. 


The oonjecture that some of the punched 
symbols may have been private marks of 
ancient money changers, is plausible. 


Fhe punch-marked copper ooims (page 59], 
are much rarer than the silver ones, and at least 
one-half of those that Sir. A. Oünningham has 
seen, "are simple forgeries of the silver coins, 
which betray themselves by their weight (that of 
the fifty grain [sto] bárekd), and sometimes by 
the silver still adhering to them.” Similar 
forgeries or imitations exist in the Gupta serios, 
and in many other ancient coinages. 

On page 60, in the account of the cast coins, 
two slips of the pen have escaped correction. 


TO IN GAN 
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The word; bulla" should bo “ balls,” and the 
atutement that “No. 98... is of six different 
rises, weighing respectively 107, 76, 26, and 11 
grains," requires amendment. 


The account of the coins of Taxile, illustrated 
hy two entire platos, is valuable. A series of 
rare inscribed coins found only at that place 
(now Sh&h kt dhért in the Réwalpindi District) 
bears the legend négama (or, in one instance, 
nigama) in Indian characters of the Aśôka period. 
On some ooins the word is written wétama in 
Gandbarian (i.e. Arian, or Kharéehtrf) letters, 
Sir A. Cunningham wishes to interpret this word 
as the nane of a coin, comparing it with the 
Greek rómoua, bot this suggestion does not seam 
to be correct. 


The word négamd (i. e. satgamdh), occurs in the 
Bhattipréla Stúpa inscription lately discovered 
by Mr. Rea in the Kistna (KrishnA) District, 
Madras, and is interpreted by Dr. Bühler (Acade- 
my for 28th May 1892, page 522) to mean “ mem- 
bera of a guild.” That inscription appears to 
belong to the age of Aééka, ora time very little 
later, and the word négama, (nigama, or ndkamg) 
on the coins, which seem to date from the same 
period, shonld, in the absence of good reason to 
the contrary, be interpreted in the same way, 
The word négamea (including the variant spellings) 
on the coins is associated with an unmistakable 
figure of a steelyard balance, and also with the 
words ddjaka, rdlimate, and antarétaka, of which 
the meaning seems to be at present unknown. 
Sir A. Ounningham’s etymological speculations 
concerning those legends do not command assent, 


The very rare coins bearing the legend 
Odumbars or Odumbarisa, which have been 
found only in the Kangré District, have already 
been noticed in the Archeological Reports 
(Vol. V. p. 154, and XIV. p. 116.). Only two 
silver pieces are known, and the number of copper 
specimens is variously stated by the author in 
the same paragraph as five and seven. The gilver 
pieces give the name of RAj& Dhara Ghéeha in 
Pali and Kharéshtrt characters. One of these 
coins is in the Lahore Museum, and wag found in 
company with Kuninds coins and hemidrachms 
of Apollodotus, who reigned about B. O. 100. 


The coins of Amóghabhhüti, king of Kuninda, 
have been frequently published, but only five 
specimens of the Siva type are known. The 
name Kuninda was first correctly read by Sir A. 
Cunningham many years ago. The late Mr. 
Thomas committed himself at one time to very 
rush speculations about tho interpretation of the 
legend of these coins. 








The local ooins or the ancient city Kós&mbl, 
near AllÁhábád, appear to comprise the issues of 
&t least four princes, namely, Bahasnta Mitra, 
Aéva Ghósha, Jétha Mitra, and Dhana Déva. 
The connection of the first named ruler with 
Kéadmbi is proved by the occurrence of an 
inscriphion of his in the noighbourhood The 
coin legends do not inolude the name of the town, 
and I presume that the proof of the connection 
between Kôsåmbi and the other three rulers 
named reets chiefly on unpublished evidence 
as to the find spots of their coins. Coins of 
Dhana 10678 are recorded to have beeu found at 
Ayédhy& (Arch. Reports, Vol. I. p. $19). His 
coins are stated to be very numerous. 


Plate vi. is devoted to the illustration of coins 
ascribed to the Yaudhéya tribe, now represent- 
ed by the Jóhiyas along the Satluj River and in 
the Salt Range. The coins numbered 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, and 13, of the Plate include the name 
Yaudhóya in their legends. I cannot perceive 
any reason for ascribing the single-die coin No. 1 
with common Buddhist symbols to the Yaudhéyas, 
and the same remark applies to the broken coin 
No. 5, but the ascription of the remaining pieces 
(with the doubtful exception of No. 14), is satis- 
factorily established. The small copper coins, 
in two sizes, Nos. 2, 8 and 4, have on the obverse 
a humped bull to right, approaching a Bédhi tree . 
with railing, with the legend Yaudhéyand (or-ni), 
and on the reverse an elephant walking to right, 
with Buddhist symbols. This class of small 
copper ooins is believed to date from about the 
first century B. O. I would name itthe Bull and 
Hlephant Type. Figures 6,7, and 8 represent 
large copper ooins, with & mean weight of 179 
grains, which form a totally distinct class, copied 
from the Indo-Scythian money, and apparently 
later in date than A. D. 800. The obverse shows 
an armed figure standing to front, with spear in 
right hand, and left hand on hip; cock in field 
to right. Tegend in old Nágari characters: 
Yaudhéya ganasya jaya. In one instance the 
word dvt, and, in another, the word tri follows 
joya. The reverse is ocoupied by a standing male 
figure and sundry symbols. 


This type may be called the Javelin Type, 
which name has been generally accepted for the 
corresponding olass of Gupta coins. The legend 
shows that these coins are those of the Yaudhéya 
tribe or alan. 


Figure 9 represents & silver coin, apparently 
the only one known in that metal, which belongs 
to a third completely distinct type. The author 
remarke that this piece and certain related copper 
coins (Nos. 10, 11, 12, 18) " are, perhaps, of a 
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slightl~ later date” They seem to me to be oon- 
sideratly later in date, and not earlier than A. D. 
500. 

They are characterized by the rude six-headed 
male fgure on the obverse, which is probably 
intended for KArttikéya, son of Sira, and god 
of war, and. may be conveniently named the 
Karttikéya Type. The legend on the silver 
piece ie Bhigavaté Svdwina Brdhmana Yaudhéya, 
and that on some of the copper coins is Bhd- 
gavata Kodmina Brdhmana Dévasya. 


The obverse device of Figure 14 is simply a 
snake, with the legend Bhdnw Varma, and the 
ascriphon of this piece to the Yaudhéyas does 
not appear to be certain. 


The Yaudhéya coins deserve further investiga- 
tion &nd illustration. 

If cpace permitted, Sir A. Ounningham’s 
description of the Coins of Pafichála (Northern 
Rohilkhand), Mathura, and Ayódhy& should 
receive a long discussion; but it is impossible to 
treat the subject adequately in a review. The 
coins of the Mitra dynasty, characterized by 
the incuse square obverse, generally ascribed 
to the Bunga kings, are regarded by the author 
as the issues of a local dynasty, inasmuch ‘as 
they are very rarely found beyond the limits 
of the North Pafichils, which would not be the 
case, d:d they belong to the paramount dynasty of 
Sungas.” The princes with the cognomen of Mitra 
who issued these coins, are Dhruva Mitra, Sirya 
Mitra, Phalguni Mitra, Bhánu Mitra, Bhümi 
Mitra, Agni Mitra, Jaya Mitra, Indra Mitra, and 
Vishni Mitra: — a very remarkable series of 
names The names of Bhadra Ghéahe and Vikva 
Pils 8 so occur. 


The well-known Horse and Bull coins of 
Satya Mitra, Sirya Mitra, and Vijaya Mitra, 
as well as the closely related coins of Sarhgha 
(Mitral are classed by Sir A. Cunningham as 
Ayddhyt issues. But Iam by no means certain 
that tLe game Sürya Mitre did not issue both the 
Incuse Square and the Horse and Bull coins. It 
is cerainly a mistake to gay that the Inouse 
Square coins are “ very rarely found beyond the 
limits of the North Pafüchála" I have myself 
three coins of Indra Mitra found in Ondh, and 
Mr. J. Hooper, B.O.8., has many other coins of the 
same class, obtained chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of Aytdhy& Coins of this class are also found in 
Basti and the other districts adjoming Oudh, 
where the Horse and Bull coins likewise occur. 
Oertain princes, with the cognomen Mitra, namely 
Gó M- tra and Brahma Mitra issued coins which 
are classed by Sir A. Cunningham as Mathurá 
issues. These various Mitan coms roquire, and 


would, I think, repay detailed study and investi- 
gation. 


The Mathura coins of the Satraps Haga- 
m&sha and Hagin (page 87) are now, I believe, 
published for the first time. 


The chapters dealing with the coins of Ujain 
and firan are very interesting, but the greater 
part of their contents has already been published 
in the Arch@ological Survey Reports, and I must 
refrain from discussing them. The coin from 
Bran figured as No. 18 in Plate xi. is, however, 
too remarkable to be passed over. It “isa thick 
rude piece of copper, weighing 171 grains. It 
bears the name of Dhama Pálasini, vwaritten re- 
versedly [sdilicet, from right to left] in large 
88056 characters of early date.” This legend 
may be oldeg than the inscriptions of Aáôka. 
Bir A. Ounningham includes m his work a brief 
account of the Andhra coins on the ground that 
the Andhra kings claim in their inscriptions to 
have extended their sway far to the north of the 
Narbad& River, and may thus be reckoned among 
the dynasties of Northern India, with which the 
book is concerned. Sir A. Ounningham adopts 
Dr. Büblers results (ants, Vol. XII. p. 272), 
as regards the sucoession and chronology of the 
Andhra monarchs. 


The coins, which are generally made of lead, 
fall into two main classes, the Western, from 
the neighbourhood of Kólhápur, and the South. 
ern, from the neighbourhood of Amarávati on the 
Krisbná (Kistna) River. The Western coins are 
mostly characterized by the obverse device of 
a bow, with arrow fixed. The Southern coins 
hare for leading obverse device a horse, elephant, 
stúpa (chaitya), lion, or two-masted ship; and 
for reverse device the cross and balls, charac- 
teristio of the comage of Ujain. Sir A. Oun- 
ningham observes that “one specimen has an 
elephant ;” but I poasess nine small leaden coms 
from the KrishnA District, given me by Dr. 
Hultzsch, all of which seem to bear the elephant 
obverse device. They are very rude coins. 


Three of the kings aleo coined in copper, using 
the Bow and Arrow device, and one silver coin 
struck by Yajfia Satakarni, resembling the Satrap 
coinage of Surkshfrs, was found in the stépa of 
Bépéra. 

The concluding section of the book is devoted 
to & brief discussion of the ooinage of Nêpål 
Sir A. Cunningham accepts “ with perfect confi. 
dence" the determination of the ahronology by 
Dr Bühler, whoee results are very different from 
those at which Dr. Fleet arrived. Dr. Fleet 
thought that the Süryavarh&i Liohohhavi dynasty 
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ruled simultaneonsly with the Thakur dynasty, 
whereas Dr. Buhler, interpreting differently the 
dates of certain inscriptions, holds that the 
Lichehhavi dynasty ended after A. D. 634, and 
was sucoeoded about A. D. 640 by the Thikurt 
dynasty, founded by Thakur Ashéuvarman. 


The coins, which are all copper, ranging in 
weight from 95 to 250 grains, bear the names of 
MinAnks, Gunínka, Vaiéravana, Améuvarmen, 
Jishnngupta, and Pasupati. Three of these 
coins had long ago been published by Prinsep 
and Bir A. Cunningham, and geveinl of the types 
were published by Dr. Hoernle and myself for the 
first time én 1887 (Proo. A. S. Bengal), amended 
readings being given in the same .periodical for 
the following year. The coins then described were 
from a find presented to me by Dr. Gimlette, and 
are now divided between the Asialio Society of 
Bengal, Dr. Hoernle, and myself. Colonel Warren's 
coins, some of which are figured and described by 


Bir A. Ounningham, have been recently acquired 


by the British Museum. The approximate date, 
A. D, 640, of Arhéuvarman’s coins is certain, but 
the dates and order of the other coins are far 
from being settled. In fact the Népdl coinage 
requires to be worked out in & separate mono- 
graph before it can be satisfactorily treated in 
brief. In describing the coins of MánAnka and 
Gunáüks, Sir A. Cunningham transposes the 
terms obverse and reverse. There can be no 
doubt that the side occupied by the seated god- 
dess is, as in the Gupta coinage, properly denomi- 
nated the reverse, 


No one can be more grateful than I am to Bir 
A. Cunningham for giving to numismatio students 
tho first intelligible guido-book to the numerous 
groups of miscellaneous early Indian coins, or can 
apprecinte better the knowledge and learning 
displayed in the small book under review. But it 
is & reviewer's business to criticize, and T may be 
pardoned for pointing out some defects. M. 
Ed. Drouin, when criticizing my work on the 
Gupta coinage, complained with justice that 

` the autotype figures in the plates are often un- 
satisfactory. The same criticism applies ‘with 
much greater force to the plates in this work, the 
coins figured being frequently much worn copper 
pieces, of which the photographs are necessarily 
very indistinct. In many instances the more 
expensive and troublesome pradesa of engraving 
from drawings would have given far better resulta. 


This review has run to such a length that it is 
impossible to discuss the introductory sections of 
the book, but a few dubious statements may be 
noted. Modern scholars do not generally accept 
the date “from 600 to 543 B. O.” for the lifetime 
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of Buddha (page 3). On page 20 the statement 
is repeated in the form that “Buddha’s death ig 
placed in the middle of the sixth century B. C.” 


Tho observations on the derivation of the term 
aska in pages 24-96 will hardly command general 
acceptance. The date 84 (page 97) for the Hasht- 
nagar inscription appears to be incorrect. I think 
it may safely be asserted that tho date is either 
274 or 284, as read by Dr. Bühler, and origmally 
by Bir A. Cunningham. 

On page 49 the gmall gold coins of Southern 
India, known by the name of kém, are said to 
averago 22 grains, the weight being adjusted to 
that of the keja&j seed, which is “over 80 
grains.” On page bl the Àws are said to have 
been “intended for half dímdrs of the Roman’: 
standard"; and, on the same page, the Aún is 
declared to be- "the original gold karsha of 57:6 
grains, which has now dwindled down to 52 and 
58 grains," and ten of the older dxs are said 
to give an average of 55 grains. These statements, 
which are not altogether consistent, appear to 
require revision, Ido not see how the weight of 


‘the hw can be derived from that of the kajaxju 


weed of “over 50 grains,” a purely indigenous 
measure, and also be copied from the Roman 
dínár standard. ड 


The citation of the legend of the purchase of 
the Jótavana garden to prove the antiquity of 
"square Indian coins” (page 53) suggests the 
criticism, first, that Sir A. Ounningham much 
antedates Buddha, secondly, thatthe representa- 
tions in the sculptures prove nothing as to the 
facts in the time of Buddha, but only indicate 
what seemed to the sculptor a suitable way for 
representing & payment, and, thirdly, that early 
square gold coins are not known to exist. The 
legend illustrated by the sculpture refers to 
gold coms. 


Iam glad to see that Bir A. Cunningham has 
ceased to use the values 1°75 grain and 140 grains 
for the rati and suvarna respectively, und now 
uses the much more correct values 18 and 144. 
The values 1 825 and 146 which I have employed 
in my publications, are perhaps more strictly 
correct, but 1:8 and 144 are sufficiently acourate, 
and form a very convenient basis for g table of 
weighta. 

On page 58 the words “eight ratis, or 140 
grains," should be read ''eighty ratis, or 144 
grains." On the same page it is stated that the 
Jétavans story " will be found in the appendix,” 
but there is no appendir. 


Ohsltenhem, 
29 June 1899. 


V. A. SMITH. 
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THE THIRD INSTALMENT OF THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 
BY PROFHSS0R A. F. RUDOLF HOERNLE. 


I N the present paper I publish that portion of the Bower Manuscript, which contains the 
short treatise, referred to ante, p. 129, on conjuration or the use of magic spells, 

This portion consists of four leaves. In shape they are exactly like those previously pub- 
Lahed; but they are of a somewhat smaller size, measuring only 9 by 2 inches. There is also an 
appreciable difference in their material, it is not so brittle as in the other parts of the manu- 
saript, but feels tough and supple. A different preparation of the bark would seem to have 
been used for these leaves. A specimen, being the obverse of the third leaf, ic published in 
tae lower part of Plate IIL, issued with the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bongal 
for November 1891. 


The treatise, to which the four leaves belong, is referred to in my paper ‘On the Date of 
tae Bower Manuscript” (ante, p. 29)! as “the third portion O.” I have there ssorihed the 
writing of this portion, which is in a large and somewhat slovenly hand, to a 80796 distinot 
f-om those that wrote the portions published in my first and second instalments. On 
closer examination, however, and further consideration, I do not feel now quite so sure 
on this point. It is just possible that the portions published in my second and in the presont 
instalments may be the producta of the same scribe, the second portion being written by him jn 
a careful calligraphic hand, but the third in a hurried and rather slovenly manner 


The test letter here is the palatal £, which, both in the second and third portions, has tho 
farm of a straight-lined square with a circular loop at the lower left-hand corner, while in the 
first portion it is a square with a rounded:top and a minute forked tail in the placo of tho loop. 
la the third portion, in keeping with its more slovenly‘character, the loop is sometimes lett 
more or legs open, and tho top-line of the square more or lessindented. In fact this indontation 
ie seen in most letters that have a top-line; it is well shown, e.g., in the akshara 7rd of 
sushgrámam in the 5th line (8. Ola"), On the figured page, unfortunately, the palatal $ occurs 
only once, in yesasvineh, in the 4th line (fl. IIIa), where the í shows the open loop, but a 
soraight top. This distinction in the shape of the é is quite sufficient to show that the 
writing of the second and third portions belongs to one and the mame class, as distin- 
- guished from the writing of the first portion. That it belongs not only to the same class 
tut to the samo scribe is shown by another significant ciroumstance connected with the 
game palstal letter á Oocasionally this letter assumes, in the third portion, a very cursive 
form, in which the loop is connected with the top-stroke, so that the whole letter can be drawn 
with no more than two strokes of the pen, thus 6) (e.g. in éfntayé 11175, yaéawitrasya 1110). 
Mow in one or two places in the second instalment a few lettera are inserted between the lines of 
calligraphic writing, to supply blundered omissions. These inserted letters are written not 
calligrephically, like the rest of the writing, but in a hurried, slovenly hand, strikingly 
resetnbling tbe hand of the third portion. Inone of these interpolations, ma sawsayé in fl. I1Ib i 
(ante, p. 139), the letter é occurs and is there drawn in precisely the same very current form - 
which is peculiar to the third portion. This fact seems clearly to prove, that, if not the writer, 
at all events the reviser, of the second portion was identical with the writor of the third portion. 
Ent there is no reason why the writer of the second portion should have been a different person 
from its reviser. Itis at least equally probable that the same person, who at firs& wrote his 
manuscript im & calligraphic hand, afterwards made. the correction’ in a more hurried and 
carsive hand, — vis., the same in which he wrote another manuscript (i.¢., the third portion). 


When it is observed that both the second and third portions have this in common, that they 
never use the trangitional or modern forms of y, but exclusively the old tripartite form, — it 
further tends to make probable the identity of the scribes of those. two portions, Add to this, 


1 Also in the Journal Asiatic Sooiety of Bengal, Vol. LX., Part L, pp. 80,81. 
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that the writing of the third portion also agrees with that of the second in the matter of tho 
hook attached to the bottom of the main perpendicular (see ante, p. 129). 


The leaves are again of varying thickness. The first has three, the third has six, and the 
second and fourth have each four layers. 


This portion of the Manuscript is complete. It commences at the top of the obverse 
of the first leaf and concludes with the second line on the reverse of the fourth leaf, 
the remainder of which is left blank. The treatise which it contains relates a Buddhist 
tradition: how on the occasion of & novice, named BvAti, being bitten by a cobra, Buddha, 
who was then living in An&thapindada's garden in Jétavana near Sravast!, gave a curative spell 
(¢4ntt-evastyayona)* against snake-bite to his disciple Ananda for the purpose of saving Sváti. 
The introduotion, which is written in prose, extends as far as the middle of the last line on the 
obverse of the second leaf. It first relates the occasion on which the spell was given, and next 
enumerates all fhe dangers or diseases against which the spell may be put in practice, Then 
follows the great spell, which is composed partly in verse (60०), partly in prose. The intelli- 
gible portions are in verse, while the nnintelligible jargon, consisting mostly of alliterating or 
rhyming words, is in prose. The spell ends in the fifth line on the obverse of the fourth leaf. 
It is called tho Mahaméynri, and described as 8 vidyardja, or * queen of the magio art." 
Mahdméyérf, I notioe, is said in the abridged Petersburg Dictionary to be “the proper name of 
one of the five talismans and of one of the five tutelary goddesses of the Buddhists.” The present 
treatise shows it to be the name of a spell, From the fact of the mention, before the eommence- 
ment of the spell (fl. Ib), of the ligature to be placed on the bitten part, I conclude that the 
saying of the spell was intended to zcoompeny the operation of tying the ligature. See further 
remarks on this subject in Appendix III to this paper. : i , 

The spell is followed by the conclusion, whioh is again in prose. This consists of a series 
of salutations addressed to Buddha and Buddhism, under various synonyms, and of good wiabes 
addressed to a curtain “ Yafamitra ” (for Yafdmitrs). This would seem to be the nam of either 
the composer of the treatise, or of the person on whose behalf it was composed. Sir Monier 
Wiliams’ Sanskrit Dictionary, I find, gives it as “the name of & Buddhist author;” but in the 
abridged Petersburg Dictionary it is only noted as the name of various persons in-Jain tradition. 

. À fragment of this portion of the Manuscript,— that-on the obyerse of the third leaf—was 
published by me in the April, 1891, Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp- 60, 61. It 
was also published, about the same time, and independently of me, by Professor Bühler in the 
Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. V., pp. 106, 108, and in the Academy of the 15th August 189], 
pp. 188, 189. His reading and translation were reviewed by Mr. R. Morris in the Academy of 
the 29th August 1891, pp. 178, 179, and by Dr. A. Stein inthe Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. V., 
pp. 343—845. Mr. Morris, in his review, has given valuable identifications of some of those 
Nagardjas, whose names 00077 on fl, IH. In Appendix I to this paper I have added such 
farther mformation, as I have been able to gather from the Hterature of the Northern 
Buddhists available to me, on all those whose names oceur in the second part of the spell. But 
perhaps Mr. Morris and other Buddhist scholars, whose acquaintance with that literature is 
more intimate than mine, may feel disposed to supplement this information, which, I need hardly 
say, will be gratefully acknowledged by me in the edition I am preparing for the Government 
of India. 


Professor Bühler, who interprete the term góláà (fl. IHat; seo also 8. bt) ‘as the same 
as God vari, the well-known river in the Dekhan, accordingly considers it probable that the 
snako-oharm was composed in Southern India. I cannot agree with this opinion; 1 have given 
my reasons, in a note to the translation, showing that 4616 cannot be s proper name, but must be 
& common noun, meaning ‘ district.’ Nothing, therefore, can be extracted from this word to 
indicate the locality of the composition of the spell, Dr. Stain, on theother hand, suggests that 


3 Boe post, Appendix III. The term corresponds to the German Heuspruck. 
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tle charm was probably composed in Kaémtr, because most of the names, oocurring on fl, IIIs, 
are those of well-known Nagas or Sacred Springs of that country. It will be interesting 
to learn, now that I have published the whole of the mantra, whether any more, and how 
many, of the names in the list occur in the Nilamata Purága as those of springs in Kaémtr, 
The fact thet the manuscript was undoubtedly written in Kaémfr, or in an adjoining country, 
naturally raisos a presumption that the charm contained in it may have been composed in the 
same locality. On the other hand, there is the circumstance that the names of the Niga kings, 
mentioned in the spell, are, as Mr. Morris has shown, the common property of the whole of 
Morthern Buddhism, and probably also of the Southern. 


Professor Bühler suggests that the manira is “a charm which is intended to foroe the 
Mügas or snake-deities to send rain.” The portion of it contained on fol IIIa certainly 
sapporie this interpretation; and Mr. Morris quotes & similar list of names of Nagas from & 
Chingee “ rain-asking-stira,” I was disposed to hold the same opinion at first, but gave it up 
when I came to read the whole of the manuscript. The introduction shows unmistakably that 
the mantre is intended to be a charm against snake-bita, for Ananda was to pronounce it 
aver Bváti in order to cure him of the bite of a cobra; and this is also clearly implied in the 
Ens] words “ from all poisons,” in the concluding sentences. Ita real character of a snake-charm 
ia also olearly shown by its identity with the snake-charm in the Játaka book, of which I give an 
account in Appendix Il. At the same time the charm would seem to be intended to bea 
protection against all sorts of ills and troubles. I take this to be the meaning of the long 
] st of evils given in the introduction as well as in the ognolumion. Still there is clearly a prayer 
for rain expressed in the two first lines of fol. IIIa. For the presence of this prayer in g snake- 
charm I oan give no satisfactory explanation; though the prayer was, no doubt, suggested by 
the fact that the Nagas are also looked upon as water-deities, residing in springs or lakes. 


As a @uriosity I may note, that the word jatgemé, ocourring at the end of verse 15, on 
f. IVa}, appears to be a gloss of the scribe, added to explain the meaning of the word irdsa. 
Frása properly means ‘fear’ or ‘fearful,’ but it is sometimes used erroneously in tho place of 
t-asa, whipb means ‘ movable,’ as opposed to sthévara ‘immovable’ or ‘stationary.’ The 
object of adding the gloas would seam to have been to prevent a misunderstanding of the 
meaning of irdsa, which, however, was obvious enough in the context. That the word is not a 
genuine part of the text, but mere gloss, is shown by its being extraneous to the metre of 
both verses 15 and 16. 


Of two curious parallels which I have discovered, (one in the Jàtaka book, the 
cther in old Indien medical books), I have given & full account in the Appendices II. 
and III. respectively. The credit of the discovery in the Jataka book, however, is really 
Ene to Professor Bübler, who first pointed out? the occurrence, in the KAandkaeatta Játaka, 
af the name Ohabhy&putra, and who would, of course, have noticed the more extended 
agreement, if he had had the full text of our spell before him at the time when he wrote his 


paper. 

The state of the text and the character of the composition m this part of the manu- 
goript are similar to those in the other parts which I have published. There is a oon- 
s.derable number of clerical blunders and omissions. To mention some of the most obvious of 
different kinds: we have mamá kteyá for nam siu mukiayé, fl. [Va°; dakarah starwsab for daharak 
tarwach or daharamtarugeA, fl. Ia3; Stadeavdoka for Stad=uvdcha, fl. I5! ; fulam for klam, fl, Ilat; 
wisubind for vdsubind, fl. IIIa, Sometimes anusviras are inserted where they should not be, 6.9५ 
in sekgrdmadm=onnbhesoanmti for sashgrámam=awubkacashts, 8. ITa" ; in other places they are 
omitted where they should stand, e. g, in rakshd bord for rakshám keróhi, fl. Ib. In several 


^ a Bee also tho nobe on No. 89, Bdbttalo, in Appendix 1. 
4 Bee my remarks, in the Journal, As. Boc. Beng., Vol. LL, Part L, p. 80, ia my paper * On the date of the 
ower MB." 
s Reo Vionna Oriental Journal, Vol. T., p. 110. 
° 
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places the vowels á and á are written where one would expect d and é respectively; e. ^ 
mahordirash for mahárftras, fl. IIb! ; wpasargüpágydbhyah for upasargópéyébAyah, d. IVbl, Ocea- 
sionally she scribe has made corrections ; thus in fl. IIlat he had originally written nandépandé, 
but corrected it to nandépanand$ by inserting na between the lines; again in fl. lat he seems 
originally to have written vdkayamdnam, which he partially rubbed out and over-wrote with 
„dhayamantam. 


1 


Grammatical anomalies are equally numerous. I may instance the following :— : 
I. — In Orthography : confusion of letters : s for sh in dfrusw for ddrushu, fl. lat; ri for'ri 


in atapité for niéritá, fl. IUD; ri for ri in Dhritardsh{réshu for Dhritardsh{réshu, ft. IIIa’, 
rishtkSshu for rishikáshu, 8. ILID’, prithtvt for pritkvet, f. 1116; d for } in Makdh ads for Mahakáti, 
fl. IIB ; n for s in eartiayamdgan for varttayam adnan, fl. 1a5; n for nin éréhant for árókawi fl. 1123, 
Final t is omjtted in chaturthakd for chaturthakdt, fl. Ila’, jvard for joardt, fl. a5, dcharé for 
¿oharát ñ. IVa*. Insertion of connecting consonants: min Vdsuwnd-m-api fl. Ila‘, perhaps 
pari-m-apanaya, fl. Lat, Insertion of a separating vowel, í in kirisha for étrsha, fl. 1124, Doubling 
of & consonant: dh before y, in meddhya, 8. IIo. Bandhi neglected in tarwaah achira, fl. 165, 
partoartayamdnah dordkshtd, fl. I5, bhóniw andmayd, 8. 1 ४ ०3, etc, False sandhi: décó samanténa, 
fl. IIIa? (for dévah sa?), Kélaké Apaldlabecha, fl. IIb! (for Kélahé 'pa?), Bhógaván Srámunérakah, 
f. IIb! (for BhÓgavdR Srdm°), duohohhdyá, fl. Ila! (for dwéchháyá). Omission of visarga: 
before s: fl. Ia’ Ananda Svdtir, 8. IIB Kumbktra Süchüómas; before b: A. IIb! harmmana 
kavhhórdó before p: fl Ia? bhikshu prativaseti; in pausü: fi, Ie" mahardhikd, oto, Some 
among the above given instances might have been also classed as examples of anomalous 
grammar, , 

IL — In Grammar: (a) Deolension: nom. ming. ; f. Ilo? déoó, fl. Ia? bhikshu; instr. 
plur, 8. Ib Hrahdhi, 16%; abl. sing., fl. Ib? grakát6, f. Ila? cheiurihaká, fl. Ila? card ; abl. 
plur., f. IVb! spdyébhyak (possibly & clerical error); loc. sing., f. Ia! kasmi, fl, Mbt çdláya, 
séléya, ñ. Ia? pariosláya. 


(b) Conjugation: 8. plur. pres, fl. IVa? 086४४; 3. sing. opt. f. IVa* dcharé; 2. wing. 
imp, fl. I3 and I? karðhi; 2. sing. aor, fl. [Val hihsi; pert. pres., fl. Ia* vdhayamantam.® 
Most of these anomalies are more or less pure Pr&kriticisms; so is also the spelling of 
Widye with 6 (for Skr. baila), alsó of doéitya fl. Ia! and dévdsura fl. IIIa, With regard to 
the forms parivdldya, gildya, #léya, they may be either taken as anomalous locetive forms 
of feminine nouns in £ and this is supported by the fact that 208 certainly occurs as a 
feminine noun on fl. Ille? in the genitive singular gôlsydh. Or they may be taken as datives 
of masouline nouns in a, used anomalously in the place of lopatives, and for this makes the 
fact that sla (Skr. beila) is usually a masóuline noun.. T 


(c) In Syntax: exchange of cases: instr. for loc., fl. Ia! Brdvasiyé (for Brdvasiydik), ñ. Ta 
samayáwa: instr. and loo. used promisouously, fl. IIIa? Virépékshéshw, bui Mayind. False 
concord: nom. and aoc., fl. Ios Svdhr-bhibshewm (for Svdibh bhikshum, perhaps a clerical 
error); sing. and plur, fl. la* sa srasaski (for sravati), ñ. IVa! sukhd bhómim (for rukh, 
perhape a clerical error). 


(d) Oomposition: fl. Ile! hriiya-karma (for krityd), fl, Ila* makshi-róga (for makshi), 
ñ. Ila’ drd-#dla (for ru), fl. IVa Yaia-miira (for Yass); fl. IIIa? ndga-rdjen (for ndga-rdja, but 
also in Sanskrit); perhaps fl. Ilat pari-m-apanaya (for pary-apenaya). f 


ITL—.In Prosody : false quantity, fl. IIb! mama, fl. IHa* cha, see also fi. 11103, 71185, IIs, 
IVal. One syllable in excess, see ñ. 1119), 11168, ITla5, IIIb’, ITI25; two syllables in excess, 
seo fl. IIIa; one syllable short, see fl, IIL bé; two syllables shot, see fl. IIT (probably a 





* The scribe had originally written rthoyemineit, 
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IV.—In, Vooabulary : new words or new meanings; 

avadhita, ‘injury,’ ‘destruction,’ fl. Iaa, 

áglána, ‘exhausted,’ fl. Io’, 

Ugátima, a Naga, fl. DIGS, 

Élapaira, a Naga, fl. 11186 (usually Bldpatra), 

Ókirasa ‘destruction,’ fl. 2a! (for avakirama). 

Kavkhérda, a kind of sorcery, fl. 2al. 

Karnala, a Naga, fi. ITI. E 

Káj|f, probably Prükritio for Kértti, fl. 1165, ` 

hritya, ‘witchcraft,’ &. IIa! (usually briyá). 

Kólaha, a Naga, fl. TITI, 

gupta, ‘protection,’ fl. Ib (for gupit). ° 

gold, ‘district,’ fl. 116, IMa, 

Ohhibbasuta, a Naga, fl, I11a5 (Pali Chhabbyfputra). 

Dardapdda, a Naga, fl. ITIa*. 

dushana, ‘destroying,’ ‘antidote’ (for ddshana). 

dustáraka, ‘ she evil eye,’ fl. IBS (opp. sutára). 

ntérita, ‘inhabiting,’ fl. 11155 (only atéraya ‘dwelling-place ’ noted in dictionaries). 

Nairávana, a Naga, fl. Illa? (Skr. Vatíravasa): 

panira, ‘defence,’ ‘ protection,’ fl, 183 (Pali parii£a, from y pri + tra). 

parivéld (or partofla P ), * oiroumference,' fl. IIa. 

Pithila, a Nga, fl. IDA. 

Pundartka, a Naga, ñ. 11167. 

makshi-rága, a kind of skin disease, fl. Tat. 

mahárátra, ‘the time after midnight,’ ‘midnight,’ fl. IIb! (perhaps an 07707 :;: 
mahárátra). 

Rishtka, a Nige, fl. 175, 

Lambura, a Naga, fl. 11104, 

Vatstpuira, a Nig 11194 8. (Petersburg Diot., Vdtsiputra). 

Vásumuhha, a Naga, fi. IIa., 

edhita, ‘enunciated,’ ' put forth,’ 8. IVa*. 

168४५ a kind of goddess, fl. IIA. 

Sakafamukha, a Naga, 8. 11105, 

Sankhapdda, a Naga, ñ, IIIA, 

Sraémanéra, a Naga, fl. 11107. 

Sanhdraka, a NAge, fi. IIIa (comp. Saihhára in Petersburg Dict.) 

Sdk6taka, a Naga, fl, 11109, 

Sunanda, a Naga, fl. LIT, 

Skchtlma, a Naga, fi, IIIb? (on the Bharaut Stipa). 


One more point should be noted. For the purpose of interpunetuation a small hook, 
very much resembling the modern comma is used, In the portion of the mnnuscript, pub- 
lished in my socond instalment, a small stroke or ‘dash’ is omployed. In the Najrari transcript, 
I aave represented the hook by a dash, for clearness sake; but in tho Roman transliteration I 
hive usod commas. In the concluding salutations, the visarga seems to be occasionally 
employed as a mark of interpunctustion, alternating with the usual comma, and resembling 
th: modern semi-colon; thus after Buddkáya fl. IVat, oftor Muktdya f. IVa?. Aftor rakshajht v 
in fl. [VW the visarga is employed in addition to the usual mark of a double stroke, to 
indicate the “full stop." I havo soon tho visarga occasionally used in this way in modern 
Hind! manusoripte, as noted in my Gaudian Grammar. 

In tho following transcript, transliteration and translation I have followed the same 8ystc.a 
as in my previous instalments; see ante, pp. 134, 135. 
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TEXT, 
1, Transoript. 
First Leaf: Obverse. 

1. 729 एत्र सजा शुतमेकास्मि समजे भगवा भुहावस्स्था विहरति तवमे अनायपिण्डद्स्वाराम . . . . ` , 
समेन आवस्थ्या लेतवसे अनाथपिण्डदस्थारामे-स्वातिनोम Brg प्रतिवसाति yard wvwc स्तरु- 
णः RPT ae: अजिरागतः इमं अर््मेवितजं deen लेस्ताकदारूणि पाठणमानों ww. 
वरात्पूतिदारुसु पा-तिष्क्रम्य महता operate दक्षिणे iè we: < कृाम्तकांबः भूमौ q- 
तित! फेण॑ लावंत्वक्षीणि oq Ria: भात्राक्षीदागुष्मामासस्र स्वातिर्भिध्ममाधिक॑ ar- 
यानं फेनं वाहजमस्तमक्षीणि च परिवर्त्तजमाणं स्वर्पंत qur w p SR ‹ सरित 2... 
०५ First Leaf: Beverse. i 

` तस्याहं भगर्वं कयं प्रतिपद्यामि-एवमुग्ते भयवाताजुष्मश्तमानल्दमेतद्वाच-गच्छ e... 
9. बचतेनं-अनला महामाजूर्जा बिद्याराजाया स्वातिमिशों रा करोहि T परितं qfi 

qRarew झाश्ति- 
3. met दण्डपरि-ारं षिपदुषणं विषनाइत सीमाषस्यं धरणीवस्धे च करोहि-देवभहातो 
+जागम- | 
हातौ-असुरम . . - मरुतमहादी-गरुडभहातो-गन्घर्वप्रहातो- किन्नरभहातो-महोरगमहातो 
° कक्षप्रहातो-राक्षसपभहाती-प्रैतभहादौ-पिशाचभहाती-भूतपहातो--छुंभाएडभहालो-- पूतनपहातौ 
6. कढपूतमपरशतो-र्कण्द्महाती- उम्मादभहाती- अछायाप्रहातों-- अपस्मारभह्दतो -- शो सवा रक महा वो 
Second Leaf: Obverse, 


1, memei कब्लोरेकिरण-वेताडचिब्प्रेषकपुर्शुक्तदुष्छात--बुष्छाव si7......... ` 
2. wqwrdb o व्चरादेकाशिकद्रेतीषक्ैतीअकालाठर्थका सघाहिकाद्ेमासिफा मासिकारैष asw. 
3. शित्जक्वरादिपमलस्वराजतल्वरास्मातुपक्यरादमावुपज्वरा--वातिकपैशिकम्ेष्सिकसजिपातिफ rere 
4 
5 
6 


m $c so = 


1 


शिरिपो्सि परिमपनज . अर्धार्वमेदर्क-अरोचक-सक्षिरोंगं गासारोगं इकषरोगं कण्ठरोगं aat 
कण्जेशूल॑-इंतशुल॑ इृद्यधूसं--पार्श्रयुल॑--प्रष्भूले E बर्तिसूतं www | 
अंथाघूल॑-हस्तसूछत-पाहशूर॑- अंगमत्जंगशूलं 'चापनज-राचौ स्वस्ति दिवा स्वस्ति स्वरिति मङ्ा दिने 
Second Leaf: Reverse. 
स्थिते-स्व॒स्ति सर्ब्यमहोरात्र॑ aia geom इडि-विडे--हिंविडि--गिडे-अद्े-चारे-- . 
इगडे-हश्विाडि-पांछपिशाच्िनि--भारोहनि-ओरोहाति- v8 — भेले-- तिले--किले-- fri मेले मिलै 
तिमि- दुमिपे- इहि मिहि विष्टब्ये- विमते--हह- इश- भग्पयुखि काहि-महाकाडे- प्रकीण्ण- ` 
mt EFS वस्फछु-कौछ--कौछु-घोसादुम्बा- dream तुम-ठुम्ब- गोजाय-शेलाय- हिु-- 
हिलि- हि मिलिमिलि वि~ तिछि- "rg q8— mm 98 -मु- स~ ee हइ 
.. —Ẹ. š i 
हुईहु--अवा- L Liama. i Limi. Llian. Ee ke 
. Third Leaf: Obverse. 
डुल्हुभी-गर्जवी--वर्षणी-स्फोडनी--पतनी--पाचनी--हारिणी-कंपत-महन--मड . -- , , , . , | 
क्त adem प्रिषेलाअ बर्षतु शेवो iè किसि स्वहा ॥ पैत्री ये fia 
मैती तेरा- | 
बणेपु wenig मे मैती कृष्णगौतमेकेपु च-सजिता तागराज्ञा मे मैती बाना 
मपि-दण्डपादैषु „ रेषु weg च सदा-भम्दोपनभ्दो जे नागा ww we Far- 
5. सुरं पि संपाम॑मनुभंवाति महर्थिका-असवतपेन वरुणेन मैभी संहारकेन च-तक्षकेस saw 
9, तया वाएुमुखेन च-भपराजिसेन मे मैत्री पैची agaga अ-महामतस्विना reat addy w. 


fm Per 


xC 


w Co 
Sf 
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Third Leaf: Reverse, 
1. मनस्विना-काछकों sec Tae wÁ मजिद्येव पुण्डरीको Peat पतिः 
कीटक 

2 dane: कंषला्यतरावुगौ-एतेष्वपि 'च मे मेती mag निट्बशः-साकेतकञ्च pitt शूचीलो- 
8. मस्तयैव च-उगातिमेन कालेम मैत्री मे रिबिकेषु च-तथा पूरणकण्णेक Ohh ngia 'च 
4, कोलकेन greta वल्सीपु्रेण च सदा-एछपत्रेण मे मैत्री मेची o date sisa महानागो 
6, मुचिलिन्द Pepe प्रियीवीचराश्च ये मागा तयैव जचमिधूता-भ॑तरीक्षचरा ये च मेरुसमा- 
6, सिताः एकशीर्षद्दीशीषोहि मैत्री तेहि . निष्यशः अपादेषु मे मैत्री मैत्री D द्वि. 2 .. 


Fourth Leaf: Obverse 
1.  Wq मे मैत्री मैत्री बहपदेषु च-मा मे अपादकों हिसि मा .. D... een 


Ww 

2, q मे बहपादकः सब्यनागेघु मे मैत्री थे नागा जरूनिखिताः aye में मैच ब स) 

8. सम्मेसस्वेपु मे मेची वे eer त्रासस्थावराः कंगमा at am सुखो deg at are 
STATA — TET 

4 भद्राणि wag मा कञ्च पापमाचरे-मैचचि्त समादाय करोमि विपषतवुषणं-रक्षां ft A- 

5. ष तयैव qd ure ॥ नमो sm: ममो स्ठु बोधे नमों विमुराज--समो वियुष्तये-नमो ay 
झान्साब- सः I 

6. मी < umn स्तु gam सभी mae ज़ल्याणा वाहितपापा घर्मास्तेषां समस्ते 
नच अप्ममिच्रस्म 

Fourth Leaf: Reverse, 


. € पालर्जतु areata: ei nip: aranana: aureo: 
2 स्ष्येव्याधिभ्मः eee: quifque: oim: l 


II. Transliteration. 


First Leaf: Obverse 
1 @ rah] mayi Érutameàkasmi samay Bhagavà cheOhhrivasty&' viharati Jóta- 
yan Anfthapindadasy=(4)r[a]m[4] [tens] 
2 gamayéna BrivastyA Jétavané Andthapindadasy<trimé, Svitirenima  bhikshu prati- 
yasati smut navÓ daharah s=tarn- 
8 pah?  achira-pravraji(iab)  sjir-Agatah imah dharmma-vinayath samghasy=årthê 
jéÓnt&ka-dárfüpi pitayaminé nya- 
4 tarüt-püti-dirusu —pe[ri]nishkramya mahatå  kpishpa-sarpéna dakshipé pádárgushto 
dashiah sa klánta-kÁyah  bhómau pa- 
E titah phénath srâveńty=akshiņi cha parivartteyamAnah Avrákshfd-ityushmán- 
Ananda Sv&tir=bhikshomeenadhikam biqhi- 
€ g({l}ima(m) phénath vihayamaptam!“akshfi che parivartiayaminath sva(pa)m(ta)!! 
d(pi)sh($v)&à (chs) p[ul(ns) s(tbi. sOOiOOm De 
First Leaf: Reverse. 
Z tasyetheth Bhagavah katha pratipadyami, évamenkté Bhagavi&nedyushmantame 
Anandamestad=aviche,!? gachchha tv(am=Ananda) (T)[a)(th)[4](g) [atas Ky} [aiva] 
yechanéna, anayå mahf-mfyfryé —vidyA-ájiy&?? — Evá&ti-bhikshó — rakshál = kardhi 
gupta  peritram parigrsham paripålanarh íánti 


1 Read Bhagavtii-OkArivastyá or Bhagasas-ch-Okhrávasiyd, or possibly BAagardis the Pali form of the nom. 
cing., though this would not account for the change of the following initial í to chchh. 


m 


ro 





8 Read sma. * Read either daharas-tarunah or daharah tarwxa 
18 Here the original writing reems to have boon wAayamágas which was corrected afterwards to vihayamontam, 
u Read ssapastadh, 13 Read witcha. 15 Read rdjayd. u Read rakshin. 
. .. 
® 
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3 svnstyayanam danda-pari(h]áram] — visha-dnehayath vyisha-nAkantih stmi-bandhath, 
dliarani-bandham ‘cha  karóhi, Déva-grabátó, Nága-gra- 

+ hats, Asura-grofbitd], Maruta-grahit), Garuda-grahatd, Gandharva-grahats, Kinnara- 
grahütó, Mahóraga-grah&tó 

5 Yoksla-giahátó, Bákshasa-grahátó, Préta-grahatd, Pifcha-grahátó,  Bhüte-grahátó, 
Kuthbhanda-grahaté, Pütana-grah&tó : 

5 Kata-pütana-grahátó, Skanda-graliátó, Unmada-grahatd, ch=COhh4y818-grahñtó, Apasmira- 
grahntó, ós(t)&rako!6-g[r]ah(&t) 


Second Leaf: Obverse, 


1 kritya-knrmmana kavkhérd!?-dkirana, Vetdda-chichcba-préshaka-durbhukta-duchchhar. 
dd[ilta, duohchh(a}y [a], (dpm) ......... . 
vachitats jvardd=tkihika-dvétiyake-traittyskach=chétarthakd saptihikad=ardhe-misika 
mibilid=!aiva sakyi(n)-m[au](h)[r]tt[ika] I 
3 nitya-jvarddevishama-jvarkd=(bh)[0]ta-jrarin-minusha-jvarddee-minusha-jvart, vAtike-pai- 
ttika-#lshmike-sannipatikatesarvva-jvart 
4 Siriah6-rtti!*-pari-m-epanaya ardh-fvebbédakam, ardchakath, makshi-rogarh —“nisá-rógarb 
tukha-régazh kuptha-rógn:h hyidaya-régata . 
b  kargna-éülar,, — darhta-sula:gSo hridaya-éülat, ^ páríva-&ulai,9* prishtha-éülai, udara- 
íülar, ganda-éulath™  vastióülam  Qrü-éfilam 
6 jmhghá-&ülar, ^ haste-éülarh páda-íüla, —aihga-pratyamga élan ch=ipanaya, ritrau 
svasti divd svasti svasti maddhya-din& š 


Second Leaf: Reverse, 
1 sthitd, [I] svas& sarvra-mahôråtrarnti servya-buddhá — kurvvamitu, mama” H Ij, 
vidi, hividi, nig, ४98, yigg, ° 
2 e Patheu-piéichini,  &róhani, drdhayi, ble, mele, Gl, kis 
; mi 


19 


4 kêi, kolo, kulu, vasphalu, kólu, kólu, Dhési-dumba, Dé-dumbé, duma, dumba, 
güliya, éMAya, hifu, © 

$ hili, hi, mili, mili, tili, tili, chulu, ohnlu, mulu, mala, malu, mulu, mulu, 
mulu mulu, ‘huhu, hnh[u], [huhu], h[uhu] 

6 huhu, baba, babi, babi, bebé, babá, jala, jala, hls jal, jala, 
(d)[uj(ma).. Dt......... : 


Third Leaf : Obversp. 
1 Dundubhf, Garjant, Varshant, BpÓtant, - Patant, Phchant, Hirinf, Karhpan[t] 
Madan[Y], M[as]d[anf] . . , . . 
kta% mê, Goláyíh perivélaya vershatu dêvô samahtna Y TH Kisi Bvahi® || 
Maitri mê Dhritar&shiráshu maitre? Nairi- 
4 Or parhupe key, with ort a; tho aisha i hiia, a PODS Soo perhaps clihayd, with short a; tho akshars is thé F. à 
i E ria; indistines ; Yutpatii seems to road ckhayd ; sve App. I. 


Perhaps intended for kakkA^rda ; seo App. TIT. ™ Bond ése. D Beerfooknote Yo translation. 
9 Rond slosh. D Read swhirdirmk, 2x 


to 


tert is doubtful. The fall word may have boon prayxtkia, ` 
T From yél4yd , to samaritan are two pidas of a slñka, but the second of them has one syllable in axpees. 


™ Read scikd. Tho frat 4-stroke is not “abnormally short,” but is entirely wanting. I have noticed 
. faulty 
form tra also in modern Tibetan Buddhist soripts. ai R 
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Mapiná nfga-fijfia má maitrf Vasukind® 

mecpi, [1] Dagdapadéshn ([najgéshu  Pürggabhadréshu cha sada, [n 2 n] Nand- 
dpansnd@! yd na&gA varnnovenid yaharvinah [I] dév-4- 

sareh pi  sa&jrimaüumeanubhamvartit? mab-ardhiki? [u 3 H] Anavitapténa 
Varupina* maitri Sathhdrakéns cbs, [i] 'C'akshakána  Annmténa 

tatLa Vasumukbéna cha, [u 4 n] Aparijittoa mê mair mui cheChhib- 
basutana cha, [fI] Mahimanasviná nitya tathesiva chs 

Third Leaf: Beverse. 

Maasavini, [u 5 u] Kálakó Apalaleteoha Bhéguvin=Srimanérakah [1] Dadhimukhé 
Magifecheniva PundarfkS dia patih (tu 6 ú] Karkótnka 

Sadkhapidal?5 Kambal-Afvatardv=ubhan, [1]  St&shreapi cha mê maigi? vj 
rajésho rityasab, [M 7 ú] Sákétakaá-ocha Kumbhfra Sdchfléd- . 

mas-tatheaiva cha, [i] Ugáti(m)na? Kaléna maitri mô Rishikéshu cha, [n 6 mn? 
tathà Püraga-Karggaka396 maitrt Bakatemukhéna cha? [1] 

Kólakóns  Sunandéua Vatsiputrtgs cha eda, [119]  Élapatréna? me maiu 
maiti Lawbburtga cha, [i] Pithilaé-oha  mabá-nfgó 
Mushilindaé-sha = viíruta'; [ti 10 tw]  Prithtri-charà$-cha yê nigit! — tath-aivs jala- 

nisrità, [i] samtarfksha-charl yë cha  Máru-sami- 
áritA [n 11 n] Bka-éfraha-dvi-&frsháhi? maitrf thi me^ nityaéab fi] A-padéshi 
mê maii mai(t [mj (d)v]i[padjé[shu cha] [t 12 w] [Chntnsh-pa- | 


Fourth Leaf: Obrerse. 


dëshw mË maitri onsitrl behu-padésho cha, [i] ma mË a-pådak(ô) h(ith)si mi 
(m)p@ hirsi] [d]v[ipádakab] [t 18 u] [MA më chatushpadé himsi na]*6 

che më bahu-pådakah [í]  s&rvva-n&géshu mê maiti yé nigi  jala-nifritáh 
[n 14 n] Barvva-bhütéshu -mê m(ai)r(t] (y)8] (S)[stKv)[]. v — ७ — Bi 

sarvva-satvóshu mê maitri yd satvì  vrása-sthÁvaráb —jaugamit [॥ 15 Ww] BSarvy? 
matva? sukhô bhéntu sarvvó bhónta ani(ma)y(d), [1] se[r]rv[t6] 

bhadrági paíyamtu mh kakcha papamedcharé, [1 16 I] Maitra-chitteth samadaya 
karómi visha-dishanath, [1] rakshìh parigrahath chai- 

va tatheaiva paripalanath ॥ [17 ñ] Namô Buddháyas: namó stu bódhayé, vari 
Vimuktáya, namd vimuktnyé, namó stu Bintayn, na- 

mí sto (íántayó, nemd stu Muktáyo: namé ktayd# yë Brabmáni* våhita-påpå 
dharmásotáshün  namasetó cha Yasamitrasya 


Fourth Leaf: Reoerss. 


(9: [A] [em] pålayaitın svihi, sarvva-bheyébhyah sarvy-bpadravébhyah sarvv-ôpasarg- 
; épayadbhyal*! sarvva-jvartbhyah 





sarvva-vyadhibhyah sarvva-grabébhyeah sarvva-vishébhyah rakshathtn: n 

» Xead Vasukind, m. c. * The quantity of this foot is false, 

n load Namd^pamand4, 7f Road quhgrinam-cnubhasamH, 33 This 96008 has one syllable in oxe m. 
9 This phos has two syllables in exoosa. = This pads scans irregularly. 


= )r possibly S4shk#taka$-=cha, 
37 The penultimate consonant is mutilated, but is only suggestive of s. = Porhaps read Paraya-Karaadaa. 
= Usually spelled MAp«ira. 49 This páda is short by one syllable ; insert m after matirt. 
*1 This pada kas one syllable in excess. Read prithol, m. o. 
#2 This påda is short by two kyllablea. Lead méru-prishtha or m‘ru- büta-samAritdh. 
43 Read deistrehshs, ra. o. H M is nearly washed out and obliterated; moroover read md ithi, m. c. 
4 Jompare the Pili version in Appendix II. ४५ Jahgomd is superfluous. 4' Road here and throughout satt; d. 
*5 Probably read nams sin Buddhdye. # Read sin mulitays. 
Read Brokmayd. Read ôpåytbhyak. 

° ड e 
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TRANSLATION, 


Thus it has been related to me: Once upon a time the Blessed Ono was staying in Játa- 
vana, the garden of Anfthspindada in Srfvast! At that-time there lived in Jétavane, the 
garden of Anfthapindada in Sravasif, a mendicant, called Svati, (who was) new, fresh (and) 
young, (aud) had but lately joined the Order, and but recently submitted to this (z, tho 
Buddhist) Doctrine and Discipline. 


While he was chopping fire-wood for the dry hot bath of the congregation, he was bitten in 
the great toe of bie right foot by a large black snake (ia, cobra), which had crept out from 
another side among the logs of deodir-wood. He fell exhausted to the ground, foamed at his 
mouth, rolled his eyes, and tore his flesh. The venerable Ananda seeing the mendicaut Sváti 
as he lay in an unconscious state, utterly and thoroughly exhansted, foaming at his mouth and 
rolling hiBleyes, inquired of the master : 


First Leaf: Reverse. 


“O Blessed One, how can I effect this man’s recovery P” When he said this, the Blessed 
one spoke thus to the venerable Ananda: “Go thon, O Ananda, (and) in the name of the 
Tathigati4 rave the mendicant Svati with the following spell, the most excelent of the magic 
art! Grant bim gunrd,H defence, assistance, protection, a charm for recovery, preservation from 
danger, conuteraction of the poison, destruction of tbe poison, and apply a ligature to the 
wound, a ligature to the vein! Deliver him from seizure by a Devs, from seisuro by a Niga, 
from seizure by an Asura, from geixure by a Maruta, from seizure by a Garuda, from seizure 
by a Cnulhurra, from seizure by a Kinnara, from seizure by a Mahéraga, from seizure by =. 
Yuksha, from seiznre by n Rakebasa, from seizure.by a Piñta, from seizure by a Pisicha, from 
»eisure by a Bhiita, from seizure by a Kumbhiyde, from seizure by a Pütans, from seisure by a 
Katapftana, from seizure by Skanda, from seizure by mania, from seizure by night-mare, from 

eizuro by epilepsy, from seizure by the evil eye, 


Second Leaf: Obrerse. 


frum the excreise of witchcraft, from destruction by bakthirda, from injury by VotAlas that attend 
nt burning-places,” bed food, bad vomiting, bed night-mare,™ from fever, such sg comes on 
every day or every second day or every third day or every fourth day or every seventh 
day, or every half-month, or every month, or even only once for s moment, from continued 
fever, from remittent fever, from fever such as spirits or such as men or such as non-human 
boings are subject to, from fever such as arises from derangement of the air or of the bile 
or of the phlegm or of all three combined, in short, from every kind of fever down to 


51 Piti-ddru I take to be the same ss pitt Etshfhc which ts said to be a species of pine, tee Deodar; but perhaps 
it may here moan ‘rotten logs of wood’ The Pali version (see App. 11) has péti-rukkha, Bkr. Pew she; this is 
said in the Petersburg Dictionary to bo Colosanthes Indica, but that would hardly yield fire-wood. 

33 There are here slight traces visible of the lektors t, th, g and subscribed y. With these and the known 
number of missing akeharas, I propose to fill up the lacuna, as given in the transliterated tert. 

Gupta for gupti, Just as játa for 1411 in the 44018 inscriptions, see Journ. Germ. Or. Soe., Vol. X LII, p. 69. 

M Stel is properly the line of junofion of the lips of a wound or puneture. 

1 do not know jstáraka ; tt should be the name of some mysterious evil; it may be a prükritised form of 
ayastérake or apastdralea, but these words themselves are unknown. J am disposed to consider it a misspelling for 
dusi&raka the letters d and dw have considerable likeness ; there is probably a asimilar misspelling in f. Ia! -pra 
or dx-pra. .. . whatever tLe full word may have been (d«h-preméha f). Dusiórala might be the ‘ oril aye,’ opp. 
sutdra, or ' good eye.’ 

मा I take chichcha to bo a Prikritized form of Bkr. chitya. 

० The MS. puts a comme after kirna as well as after duckchharddita; but as all these nouns are in the erude 
baw, while thu oontexb requires the ablative case, it would soem that they are all in composition with the abistive 
vidhüt/to (avadk?0t5), abl sing. of awadhüta. Ókirtma stands for cvakírasa, lit. ‘sweeping off’; the Charaks 
hax avakiraa foc ‘sweapings '; it is a synonym of awdhifa ; or it may be derived from root krf (kríndti) ‘to Mil.’ 
On kakkhtrda see Appendix HI, Aritya I tuke to stand for Lrityd ; but it might be “demons who dig out corpses,”’ 
veo Hiuen Teilung Yol. I., p. 158, note 119). 
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headacke.9 Remove (from him) also hemiorania, indigestion, fly-like diseases of the skin,® 
diseaser of the nose, diseases of the month, diseases of the throat, diseases of the heart, pains in 
the ear palus in the teeth, pains in tho heart, pains in the side, pains in the back, pains in the 
belly, pains in the cheek, pains in the bladder, pains in the thigh, pains in the legs, pains in the 
hands, Jains in the feet, pains in any limb, whether large or small. 
Health’! at night; health in the day ; health while midday laste ; 
Second Leaf: Reverse. 


health all the time after mjdnight®™; may all the Buddhas grant (it) to me! Idi, vidi, hividi ! 
Nigé, 6१९, yi, dpigad#! Oh ye VBgud!s of the sun-rays, ye dust-Piitohints that ascend and 
descend [७ E|, mélé, tilê, kilé, tilt, mele, milé! Timi, dumipt! Iti, mitti! In a well fixed, 
spotleas place! Hubu, buhul O thou horse-faced-one Kåttt,™ MabAktlf, with dishevelled hair: 
Kulu, Euln, vasphalo, kólu, kólu! DhbstdumbA, Dó-àumbn,% duma, dambe! In tho gftriot, 
on the mountain! Hifa, hil, hi. Mili, mili, tili, tif Chulu, chulu, mulu, mulu, mulx, mulu, 
mule, mole, mulu! Huhn, hubu, hubn, huhu, hahu! Baba, baba, baba, bebá, bab’! Jala, 
jala, jata, jala! Duma ... 2... eee 
Third Leaf: Obverse. 


(May) the goddesses of rumbling, thundering, raining, crashing, falling, ripening, captiva 
ting, waving, delighting, adorning (grant me prosperity). May the déva send rain all round 
over the borders of my district | Hi Kisi | Svåhå l i ] 


a 

M I do not quite understand the donstruction of this ‘passage. There is no verb to govern feardt and ths 
other allahtves, exoeps apanaya, which also belongs to Jirishirti. The oonstraction of pari also is pusaling i it 
seems hore to mean “ from-to;” ie, ‘remove all diseases from ths fevers down to the headache.’ ‘Moreover pa) į 
sooms t«-be compounded with firishértti (like upari), and the whole compound declined in the aconsative onbe 
Hrishértiparim, instead of firisMritich park But m might also be a mere connecting consonant.—Birishértts is a 
curiouay blundered oompound, for Skr. firóriti ; for firisha le a prükritized form of Bkr. ríreka, and the compound 
should 2e firishArtti. Porbapes firishtrité is a mers olerioal error for &irishártti. 

-@ Bubehi-r ya ia not notloed in any dictionary &ooesaible to me. But as makshikd is & synonym ef mataka, I 
take matehiriga to be the same disosso as majada. 

@ Eero the Maokámáy Ort or ‘ great spell’ commences. 

a Tho text has mahd-rdtrom ‘' tho night of the festival,” bus the eontext. rather suggests mohdrdirem ‘‘ mid- 

" of “the time after midnight.” The vowels ó and 4 are occasionally confused in this part of the MS, 

compere #irishdriti for firtshArtti in I bt (note 59), aubhd for mlhi IVa. 

€ Cn the Passu-pistchint or “ the female Piéichas of the dust” see Childers’ Pals Dictionary, s. v. PisdoAo. 
They ars one of the four kinds of Prétas. The phrase reminds ons of the particles of dust that danos up and down 
in the -ays of the sun, Véyudt { take to bo a vernacular (Pali or Prakrit) form of the Skr. békurt, whioh is given 
in the maller Petersburg DicHow1ry as an epithet of the Apsaras. Hari I take to be here the “sun” or “tho 
rays of sho sun.” 

« Kèt I take to be a vernacular form of Bir. KArttik!, the spouse or Sakti of Harttiktys (Skanda or Biva), the 
samo as Mahtkilt, ` 

€ Mhted-dusnbd and Dí-dwmbá are probably also vernacular appellatives; bui I cannot identify them in 
Banakri;. 

© C014 occurs again on ñ. IIIa? géldyth parivéláya ‘on the ciroumferonoe of the district.” In Hémachandre's 
Grammzr, II, 174, it is noted as a vernacular form of the river namo Géd4vart: and in this sense It is taken by Prof. 
Bühler n the Vienna Oriental Jowrwal, V, p. 106 and 107, footnote, who refers it to the well-known Gódkvar! of the 
Dekhan Dr. Stain, however, points oui, biden, p. 345, that there is also a small river, Gédévart in Kaámtr, *! which 
enjoya «onsiderable sanctity and is still aš the present time visited by pilgrima” If gH should have to be 
inberpre2ed here aa a river namis, the Kaámtr GSdfvart has undoubtedly a better claim tq consideration, as the 
character of the letters in whioh the MB. is written showa that ff cannot have been produced in Bouth India, But 
Dr. Stain adds thet he Has “not yob in Kaémtr texts como across the shortened form of G4i4 for Gear i 
and i$ cums $o me most improbable thas the word oan be here a river name. I fs placed by the side of the word 
Mle (oc MUA), which is clearly the Sanskrit sale, * mom.bein,’ and is not the proper name of any pertiodlar mounbam. 
Bimila=Fy 7614 (or 7015) should be a mere common noun, and, accordingly, Itake i$ inthe sense ' eirole,' ‘ district.’ 
This meaning also fits in better in the other phrase 76617 6 parivélaya, for pariv/l4 properly means ' clroumference,’ 
whioh en hardly be applied to a tirer. I prefer, therefore, adhering to my original translation ín Proceddings, 4s. 
Boc. Beag., for 1801, p. 61. I may add thai in the Abridged Poteraburg Dictionary gólů is noted with the meaning 
of ‘disc,’ ‘ olrole,’ and that the word is still used in the Indian Vernaculars in tho senso of ' circle,' ‘ district.’ 

€ Tagree with Mr. Morris thai we hare here no “manira for an oblation ” (Prof. Bühler), and that the list of 
words does not contain: the names of "varlous plants,” bui '“epithots of Bíva'a female counterpart Durgi.”’ 

° 
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(Verse 1) I hold friendship with Dhritxrishira and his race, and friendship with 
NairAvaga and his rave. With Virdpaksha and his race I hold friendship, and vith ‘Krishna, 
end Gautama and their races. (Verse 2) With Maui, the king of Nigus, I hold friendship, 
alao with Vasuki, and with the Nagas Daydapida and Párpabhadra and their races at all 
times. (Verse 8) Wish the Nagas Nanda and Upananda, the beautiful (and) glorious, who 
with their supernatural power assist even in the war of the dévas with the Asuras, (Verse 4) 
with Anavat&pta Varuna and Sathhdrake I hold friendship ; likewise with Takehaka, Ananta, 
end Vasumokha. (Verse 5) With Apardjita I hold friendship, and frieudship with Chhibba- 
suta,® likewise with Mahimanasvin always and 

Third Leaf: Reverse. 

with Manasyin. (Verse 6) Also KAlaka, Apelala, Bhógavanta, Srámapéraka, Dadhimnukha, 
Mani, ang Popdajtks, the lord of the quarters, (Verso 7) Karkétake, Bankhap&da, and both 
Kambala phd Avatars : with these kings of Nagas also I hold friendship perpetually : (Verse 8) 
and (with) Kumbhfra (and) Sakétaka, and likewise (with) Siohfléma, With Ugatimaro (and) 
Kala I hold friendship ond with Rishika and his race. (Verse 9) Likewise with Pdraga and 
Karga I hold friendship and with Svkatamuokha, and with Kélaka, Sunanda (and) Vatalputra 
at all times. (Verse 10) With Éllpatra I hold friendship, and friendship with Lambura, and 
(with) Pithil& the great Naga; and Muohilinda,” the famous. (Verse 11) The Någas that 
live on land, likewise those that inhabit the water, and those that live on high, dwelling on Méru’s 
summit; (verse 12) those with one head and those with two heads, — with then I hold 
triendship perpetually. With the footleas I hold friondahip ; I hold friendship with the two- 
footed ; (Verse 13) with the four-footed 


` Fourth Leaf: Obverss. 
1 hold- friendship, ond friendship with the many-footed. The footless shall not do harm 


to me, nor shall the two-footed ; (Verse 14) (the four-footed shall do no harm to mo), nor shall 
the many-footed. With all NAgas that inhabit the water I hold friendship; (Verse 15) with 
nll living beings that live and shall live’? I hold friendship; with all beings, whether movable 
or immovable, I hold friendship. (Verse 10) May all beings enjoy happiness, may all 
enjoy health; may all experienoe pleasures, and may no one practise sin. (Verse 17) In 
the exercise of a friendly spirit I give a remedy counteraoting the poison, (I grant) safety and 
assistance and protection,” š 


Reverence be to the Buddha! Reverence be to the Truth! Reverence be to the Emanoi- 
pated one, reverence be to the Emancipation! Reverence be to the Peaceful one, reverence be 





! think, they aro divis, or perhaps Nágnis. It looks like a dosoription of a thunderstorm in mmer. First the 
distant rumbling of thunder, then the noar thunder and pourmg rain, interspersed with crashos of thunder 
then the gentle fall of rain ; followed by the ripening of the crop, which waves in tho bre.sy sunshine and debghts 
men and adorns tho landsonpe. The missing syllabloe may be thus supplied : samridd Hi Prayumkia me, " may they 
grant ma prosperity.” 

% With regard to the plurals of the names, sos a noto in Appondix IL, so also with regard to Nair?vana. 

© Ohhibbesute oocura under the PAli form Obhabbyfputte in Jat. I], p. 145, See Appeudirx II. 

T The word wgátima is pursling. In the Tibetan dhorants thoro is a anako-king, called Ugaid, Ugítimu 
may, therefore, be a name, but I am rather disposod to suggest that 71 is c, oloriogl error for gra, ond thet the 
whole stands for Skr. wgratama, being an opithet of Kila, '' the most terrible Kile.” Sou however Appondix I, 

n Muohilinds, the soven-headed snake, was tho guardian of the Mandtkint waters, and is famous on asoonn) 
af the protection afforded by him to Buddha at the time of his trial. On him and tho ober Nagardjas mentioned 
In the spell, see the 10408 in Appendix I. 

74 The missing portion of the text I would proposa to wapply by yá sativd bAdta-bhávinak. The PAH vermun 
(500 Appendix IT.) has sattd, pind, bhid. Of those saitd corresponds to our sativd, and pind and bA4t4 would seem 
to eorrespond to opr 03४४4. The PAH commentary explains pénd ti bhdid bh4viwi mibbatiawa-wasima bast ty 
vachana_mati1-visted viditabb4, Lo., ‘between pina (prina) and bAtta thare is only a verbal difference, they 
mean: whai lives and what will lire through the principle of ro-birth.' 

™ The text hero adds jaXigamA. This is not only in exooes of the metre, but Ís also z synonym of irdm, I 
conjecture that it is a gloss, added by the oopyist, to explain ¿risa which ebanld properly be spelt irama. The 
lattor means ‘‘ movable,” while irás means “terrifying.” 7* Hore «nds the spell, 
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to the Peace! Reverence be to the Delivered one, reverence be to the Deliverance! The principles 
of evil and good which have been declared by the Brahma (£. e., the Buddha), to them be reverence, 
ani may they safeguard Yasmitra’s welfare | Svaha.% May they save (him) from all fears, 
all troubles, all temptations and allarements, all fevers, all diseases, all seixures, all poisons | 


APPENDIX. I. 


Tho NAgardjas. 


I append a list of the Nágar&jas, Nagas, Divis, and the other supernatural beings invoked 
in the foregoing spell. To this I add such references and information as I have been able to 
gasher, Of the Tibetan Dictionary, called the Mahdoyutpatt the Asiatic Booiety of Bengal 
possesses & Manusoript translation, prepared by Osoma de Kórós. This is referred to in my 
noses as Vy. Dr. Waddoll, to whom we owe some valuablo papers published in tge Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, has given me several lists of Naga names, extracted from Tibetan 
Niga Dharanis or rain-charms. These are referred rA Wid. In either case, I preserve the 
spalling of the respective informants. The Abri etersburg Sanskrit Dictionary is quoted 
as P. Dy. Childers’ Pdl: Dictionary as Pdi Dy. the Mahdbhdrata as M. Dh. and Hiuen 
Taiang from Beal's Buddhist Escords of the Western World, The Ohinese Stir, = Oh. S. is 
th» Vardha Varsha Sitra quoted by Mr. Morris in the Academy. 

(I) Nagas and Wagardjas : 1, Dhriterishtra, 2, Nairvana, 3, Virüpiksha, 4 Kyishga, 
5, Gantamaka, 6, Mani, 7, Vásnki, 8, Dagdepida, 9, Pürpabhadra, 10, Nanda, 11, Upenandu, 
li, Anavatepta, 18, Varupa, 14, Samhiraka, 15, Takshaka, 16, Ananta, 17, Vasomukha, 18, 
A»arijis, 19, Ohhibbasnia, 20, Mahamanasvin, 21, Manasvin, 22, Kilaka, 23, Apaldla, 24, 
Batgavan, 25, Srimanéra, 26, Dadhimukhs, 27, Mani, 28, Pupdartka, 29, Karkótaks, 30, 
Behkhapüde, 31, Kambala, 32, Aévatara, 38, Sakétake, 84, Kumbhira, 35, Süchtlóma, 86, 
Uzátima, $7, Kala, B8, Rishika, 39, Pürapa, 40, Karpaka, 4l, Sakatamukha, 42, Kôlaka, 48, 
Sanands, 44, Vatetputra, 45, 1018 96678, 46, Lambura, 47, Pithila, 49, Muchilinda. 

There are altogether 48; among them Nos. 8, 10 and 11 are expressly called Nagas, and 
Nos. 6 and 22-82, NAgarkjas; No. 47 is called a Mahintga. The nature of the others is not 
specified, but they are, no doubt, all intended to be some species of Naga. The Vyutpatti gives x 
list of 79 Nagarfjas, and 55 common Nágas. Among the former occur Noa. 7, 10, 11, 12, 18, 15, 
9£, 29, 80, 81, 33, 97, 45, altogether 13, and four others (Nos. 21, 27, 40, 44) that are uncertain. 
Among the latter ocour No, 22, and probably Nos. 2 and 19, The Mahdbhdratha, Adiparven, 
Casp. XXXV, (P. Ch. Roy's transl., p. 113) has a list of 78 Nagas. Among these ocour our 
Nos. 1, 6 (or 27), 9, 15, 18, 26, 29, 81, 32, 89, 45 and perhaps Nos. 2, 80, 86, altogether 14. 

No.1, Dhritarishtra is not mentioned by the Vy. among any of the Nágas, but aa the first 
in. the list of Gandharvas; nor is ho accounted a Niga by the Tibetan Lamas; butin the M. 
Bh., Ch. S., the P. Dy., and by Morris he is stated to be a Nagaraja. 

No.2, Nairåvaņa. At first I doubtfully suggested that this might be the same as Airdvana. 
This viow was supported by Professors Bühler, Leumann, and Stein, who took the initial # to 
be & connecting consonant (see Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. V., p. 945). Nevertheless I now 
fosl certain that Mr. Morris is correct in identifying Nairdvaga with Vaisravana (see 
Avademy, Aug. 29, 1801, p. 179). In the frst place, the use of n asa connecting consonant is 
very unusual; in fact, I do not recollect ever having met with & well-aathentiogted instance. 
Noxt as Mr’ Morris points out, Dhritardshtre ond Vir&piksha are respectively the regenta of 
the Hast and West, and accordingly one expeots Vaisravana, the regent of the North, in the 
pisce of Nairivana, Viridhu xa, the regent of the South, is omitted, because he was not 
regarded 88 & snake-king, while all the three others were accounted Nügarájas. The four 
Làkapálas have their position at the entrance, e. g.s of a temple; and the Någarâjas among 
tem may be expected to be invoked in the commencement of a spell. There is also sufficient 
suggestivencss in the similarity of the two names. Lastly, what seems to me decisive is that, 


e ड " — a gett in euch connections practically oo: oo) responds to our ‘Amen.’ 
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Áirávaga is actually invoked in the concluding part of the list, under the form of Blfpatra; see 
the note bolow on the latter name, It cannot be supposed that thé same Nagartja would be 
invoked twice. I cannot account for the curious transformation of Vattravapa into Nairdvane. 
lt may be owing to a mere want of attention in the soribe, who confused Vaigravana with 
Airdvonps, The M. Bh., L o, however, enumerates both Airívate and Elkpatra. | 

No. 8, Virüp&ksha. In the Vy. he is not named among the Nagas or Nagardjes, nor 
mdeed among any of the special classes of spiritual beings. The only place where he is named 
is in sho general class of “the gods inhabiting this world.” Among these “gods,” No, 31 ig 
Lokapils, No. 82 Vaiéravaņa, No. 83 Dhritaristra, No. 84 Virüdhaka, No. 85 Virtpüksha . 
and from among these No, 33 is again enumerated at tho head of the Yakshsa, No, 83 at the 
head of the Gandharvas, No. 34 at the head of the Kumbhandas; but No. 85 ix not referred 
to any special class, These four, Nos. 82-85, as is well known, are considered bo be the fonr 
“ Guardiesi of the World” (ldkapdla). As snoh, “their frescoes are found in tbe verandah 
of every Lamaio temple or gompa; but none of them, not even Virüpáksha, is considered & 
Niga, by any Lema" (Wd). But among other Buddhista, Virtpdkaha would om to have 
been placed at the head of the Nagas; seo P. Dy. and Mr, Morris’ note; and in the Khandhavatte 
Jdiaka (Vol L, p. 148) he is mentioned as one of the Nigartjss. In any case, those facts 
would disprove any connection of our M8. with the Lamaiam of Tibet, The list of names ot 
the Lókapülas, compared with the three first names in our list, is rather suggestive of Nairávana 
being 8 misspelling for or confusion with Vaikravapa. 

No. 4, Krishga and No. 5 Gautamaka “are mentioned in the Divyávadina as two snake 
kings” (Morris), also in the Khandhevatia Jáiaka (Vol. I., p. 145). P. Dy. has Gautamaka. 

Nos. 6 and 27 Mani. This name occurs twice Whether by mistake, or as two different 
Nágas? The M. Bh., L o., and P. Dy. give Magi. 

No. 7, Vasuki. Vy. spells Visuké; Wd. gives Basuga in one Dharan! and Básuki in another, 
Also in OA. 5. 


No. 8, Dandapida is not mentioned anywhere, f 

No. 9, Pürpabhadraoocursinthe M. Bh. Ho is also known to the Jains. The P. Dy. bas him: 

Nos, 10 and 11, Nanda and Upenanda. “These NAgardjes assisted the Dévas in a struggle 
with the Asuras” (Morris). That struggle is narrated in the Kuldcaka Jdteba (Jat, I. p. 203, 
204), where it is stated generally that tho Uragas or Nigas helped to guard Sakra’s residence, 

















is enumerated by himself ag the 15th of the Nigaréjis, and again Nandépanands is mentioned as 
the 50th among them. It is not clear in the latter place whether one or two Nigas are meant. 
In our spell clearly two individuals are intended, The Ok. 8. and. P. Dy give both. In Wa. 
liste there is an Upanta and an Unanta. See also (Hinon Triang, Vol. IL, P. 166, note 77). 


` 


No. 18, Ansvatapta is the Nagardje of the Sarik-kul lake in the Himdlayas, the source of 
the Ganges, Indus, Oxus and Zarafshan (Hinen Tiang, Vol. I., p. 11, 13), He is No, 18 in Vy. 
Also in the Lalita Vistara, p. 249, 14 (P. Dy.), and in Oà. 8. 

No, 18, Varuna. In Vy. he is No. 9. Also in P, Dy. and Oh, 8. 3 I 

No. 14, Sarnhërakk. The P, Dy gives Sathhira as the name of an Asura: Mr. Morris sug- 
geste & misreading for fhihgars = SAgara, which is very improbable. j : 

No. 15, Takshaka. Vy. No, 8, M. Bh., L o., No. 4, also m P. Dy. and Oh, 8, 

No. 16, Ananta, Vy. No. 7, also in Wd., P. Dy, Pit Dy, 

No. 17, Visumnkhs, not found anywhere else, 

No, 18, Apartjits in the M. Bh, L e., also in P. Dy. . 

No. 19, Chhibbasuta, as Prof. Bühler first pointed out, is mentioned in the Khendkavatia 
Jétal« (Vol. I, p. 145) under the form Ohhabbyi&-putta. See Appendix IL 


. 
* °, 
Pe 
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Nos. 20, and 21, Mahdmanasyin and Manasvin. The latter in Oh. S. and in P. Dy. The 
Vy. Fas Manasti (sio) as No. 57. 

Wo. 22, Kálaka, The Vy. gives Kilaka as the 17th of the common Nagas, and a Kaliké 
as the Slst of tho Nigarkjes, The P, Dy. has if as the name of a Bákshass and an Asura, 

Xo, 28, Apalála is mentioned by (Hiwen Triang, Vol. L, p. 122, 128, 126, note) as the Niga 
of th» spring which forms the source of the Swit river in Udytns. He was prevailed upon by 
Budcha to desist from annually inundating the country. He is No. 45 m Vy. In P. Dy. it 
is th» name of a Rakshase, 

No. 24, Bhigavan, according to P. Dy , oocurs in the Bupergidhykys, p. 9, 1. 

No. 25, Srimantra is probably the Nigardjs whose story is told by (Hiuen Triang, Vol. L, 
p. 0६, 64) He was originally a Sramantrs, or Buddhist novice, but became the Nags king of « 
lake on the summit of a snowy mountain in the Hindu Kush. The Vy. hase Brada as the 

9th in the list of common Nagas. ° 

No. 26, Dadhimukha, in the M. Bh. L. c., also &ocording to the P. Dy., in the Hariveshéa 
(Calcutta ed.), v. 9508 

No, 28, Pugdar!ka, not mentioned elsewhere. The Vy., however, has a Padma, as the 4th 
of the Nhgardjas. 

No. 29, Karkôtaka is No. 2 of the Nágarkjas in Vy. and No. 5 in the M. Bh. 1. c. Wa. 
gives Karikotaye in one Dharagt and Karkoja in another. The P. Dy. has it. 

No. 80, Bahkhapide. The Fy. has 'Hankhapálo as the first of the Nagardjas; there is also 
a Baakho as No. 22. Wd. gives ‘“Shangkapdla” in all Dharapis. It oan hardly be doubted 
that all these are intended for the same name. The M. Bh. 1. c., has Baikhapinda. 

Noa, 81 and 82, Kambals and Afsvatara are enumerated in the Vy. under one No. 65, though. 
stated to be two separate NáAgarájas. They are Nos, 84, 85 m the M. Bk, l.c. The Páli Dy. 
has Kambala. 

No. 88, SikStake is not found elsewhere. It might be not a name, but an epithet of No. 84 
Karcbhira, meaning ‘a native of the town of Bakéte’ ( — Ay6dhyá in Oudb), and if all these names 
are chose of sacred springs, we should here have the name of a spring in the centre of North 
India, It is just possible thas the name may be Sithkstake : but the apparent anugvára is attached 
to the foot of the letter in the line above sákétaka, and is, in all probability, part of that letter. 

No. 34, Kumbhira is in Hiwen Tsieng, Vol. IL, p. 49, the name of several Nágas of poole 
near Benares. In the P. Dy. it is the name of a Yaksha. 

No. 85, Süchfláms occurs in No. 74 of the inscriptions on the Bharant Stüpa as the namo 
of s Yaksha (see axte, Vol. XXL, p. 298). 

No. 86, Ugátima. Wd, gives Ugste. The M. Bk, l. o., has Ugraks. Sve note 70. 

No. 37, Kale is the 24th Nagartjs in Vy. Ho stood before Buddha and sang his praises 
just before his contest with Mira (Niddna Kathd, p. 97, in Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Birth Stories) 
Also in P. Dy. and Páli Dy. (s. v. Nigo) 

No. 88, Rishika ; not fonnd elsewhere. 

No. 89, Parana is No: 9-in the M. Bh, L o. The P. Dy. quotes a Naga Püragska from the 
Har-vahia (Calontta ed.) v. 9502. 

Nos, 40-48. Karpako, Sakatamukha, Kdlaka, Sunanda are not found elsewhere, The Vy.. 
however, gives Kulika, as the name of the 3rd Nagaraja. p 

No, 44, Vatsiputra, also spelled Vátsfputra, and quoted by the P. Dy., as the name of a 
Naga, from the Kéranda Vytha 2, 18 

No. 45, Elapetra, also spelled Élàpetra. With the latter spelling it occurs as the name of 
the 48rd Nagaraja in Vy.,and as No. 11 in the M. Bh., 1. c.; also in OA. 8. and P. Dy. Another 
spelling is Ëripata (in Skr. Airdvata) or Éripatha, with the conjunot tr simplified into ¢ or th 
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(a4 in S¢ha for atra). The former (with #) occurs in Nos. 59 and 60 of the inscriptions on the 
Bharaut Bttps (see ante, Vol. X., p. 258 and Vol XXI, p. 282). The other (with th) is the 
Commoner one, and occurs in the Khandhavatta Jdtaka (Vol L, p. 145); see also Páli Dy., s. v. 
Nágo. A third spelling is Élhpana or Rravana, of which the former is given by Mr. Morris from 
Ch. S., while the other corresponds to the Sanskrit form Airávaga. There was a Nagaraja of 
this name both near Takshaáilà and Ban&ras, seo Hinon Trang, Vol. L, p. LXVII. and p. 187. 

No. 46. Lambura may be the Nágarájs of the lake on the orest of the mountain of “ Lan- 
po-lu," in Udyáns, whose story is given by (Hiuen Tsiang, Vol. Lp. 128 ff). Vy. gives Lam- 
buia us the name of the 12th Nagaraja (also in the P. Dy.) 

No. 47. Pithila, not found elsewhere, 


No. 48. Muchilinda, (or Muohalinds), was the blind Niga king of the Mand&kin! lake near 
Gayå, who, after Buddha's enlightenment, shielded him in seven folds during à storm (Hines Tsiang, 
Vol, L, p. LXIIL, Vol IL, 128, Nidána Kathd, p. 109). Also in Oh. B., P. Dy. and Pdi Dy. 


IL.—Blagf Nagas. Dr. Waddell informs mo that the Nagas invoked in Tibetan rain-charms 
are of three kinds: white, black, and angry. The names of the black and the angry Nigas are 
mostly sach unintelligible words, as Hili, Mili, Jala, &o. Many of these oocur in our spell. 
I believe they are really mere unintelligible jargon, interspersed here and there with a real 
name, such as PAmsu-pisdchini, or & real word, auch as góldya. It was only pedantio subtlety 
that made them into names of Nagas. In the Krakamanta-ndma Dharapt oocur the following 
names of black Nagas: Limi Limi, Hili Hili, Teili Tsili, Jala Jala, Puta Puta, Brara Brara 
Kuti Kuti (Wd.). In another Dharan are found the following angry Nagas: Mili, Hili, Jala 
Puta, Brara, Kuti, Takra, Hala, Hulu, Siti, Kuru, Egate, Arare, Madhaye, Patini, Apare 
Shibate, Ture. Of these Hil, Jaia, Mili also occur in our spell; and Teili, Brara, Hulu, Kuru, 
Arare may be respectively oompared with our Ohuln, Babe, Huhu, Kulu or Kin, Ag, A few 
unintelligible names are also given in the Vyutpatti among those of the Nagarajas: thus ite 
No. 86 fidô, No. 51 Halago, No. 52 Ulaké, No. 71 Dramadro. With these may beeoompared _ 
our Ñl, Huhu, Duma or Dumbe or Dádumbi. 


Dr. Waddell gives me from the Klu-t-sde or ‘classes of Nagas’ in tho Mdo-mang or 
‘ collection of sûtras ' the following list of Naga kings and Nágus:— 


"Om Nigartjs Anante svihA! Nigardja Upanata, Takshake, Karkota, Ulike, Ananté, 
Basuki, Muliki, Shangkapála, Panaye, Kanale, Babute, Orm murzang Naga Gayuna, Nagarije 
Ugate, Niga Mujiki, Majalasho, Prashanaye, Nigs Garuneye swiht; Dukuri sv&hà; Shona 
Mujslagho, Prashona, Kurani, Dukeri (No. 2), Maruni, Debaya, Gayu, Bhansjayu, Bayuma, 
Ragashayu, Rateayu, Debayu, Nagaraja Yu, Naga Nate, Nigarija Debayu, Ja hung bam ho! 
Nagarija Yo svàhà! Nigar&ja Naye, Niga Hagashaye, Yunaye, Upaye, Ghanagudeye. Oth 
Nigarfija Ananta Svahi!l Nágarkja Unante, Upanatans, Tagnan svàhá! Nagaraja Karkó$a, 
Ulika, BAsuki, Mulika, Shangkals, Niga Kili- kili svåhå | Mili mili svåhå | Jala, jala; Pata 
pata, Dbama dhama, Ehara bhara, Kuti kuti, Hara hara, Tara tara, Hula huls, Hulu hula, 
Siti aiti, Svati svati; svåbA! Niga Guru guru svüha! Agete, Arate, Murate, Badane, Apara, 
Sbabde svåhå | Turi turi, Buri buri, Hutse hutse svåhå! Salutation to all the Niga kings, 
inoluding Ananda !” 


IIL—Dóvis or Náàg!a. Of the 10 names mentioned on fLIIIal I have only noticod one whioh 
is similar in Dr. Waddell’s list. It is Patini, which appears, however, aa the namo of an angry 
Nags, in a Dharast of the latter Nagas. The Vyutpaiii gives no Hstof ñames of Davia or Nagte. 


IV.—Grahas or Seisures. Twenty-one are enumerated in our M8. : 1, Dara, 2, Naga, ` 
3, Asura, 4, Marnta, 5, Garuda, 6, Gandharve, 7, Kiunara, 8, Mahtraga, 9, Yaksha, 10, 
Btkshass, 11, Préta, 12, Pifkoha, 18, 81668, 14, Kumbhigda, 15, Pütana, 16, Kataptiana, 17, 
Skanda, 18, Unmáda, 19, OhhAyt, 20, Apagmára, 21, Dustáraka. Nearly the same list is given in 
the Vyutpatti: the nine first mentioned, together with No. 14 Kumbh&nda constitute its 
entire 156th chapter of names of supernatural beings, sis, 1, Déva, 2, Niga, 8, Yakaha, 4, 
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Ganiharva, 5, Asura, 6, Daitya (instead of our Maruta), 7, Garuda, 8, Kinnara, 9, Mahéraga, 
10, Kumbhágda. The remainder, with the exception of Dustáraka, are mentioned in the 200th 
chapter on the Yidags or ‘evil spirits,’ in nearly the same order: Préta, Kumbhinda (here 
again enumerated), Pisicha, Bhüta, Pitana, Kafapttans, Unmåda, Skanda, Apasmira, Chbayk, 
Rakshasa. Skanda is here explained to mean an evil spirit that “makes dry or causes con- 
sumotion,” and Ohhayå (spelled thus), one that “causes defilement.” In the Suéruta (U&tara- 
tant-a, chapter 27), however, Skanda is said to be the Grahidhipati, or * Chief of the Grahas’ 
which affect children. In the Sxéruéa and the Vengaséna (p. 910), skanda-graha is explained 
as ‘convulsions’: (gétrasya spandana-hampanam, and saskrabdhah kara-okaragaisecha nrityatt), 
&o, Chhdyd is generally said to mean ‘nightmare.’ Unmdde ‘mania’ and apasmára ‘epilepsy’ 
are ;reated in the Charaka and other medical books as ordinary diseases, After the grahas the 
spel. proceeds to mention ordinary ills or diseases. 


APPENDIX II. ° PLI 


- The Khandavstta Játaka. ° 


There is such a remarkable agreement of portions of this Játaka with the story of our MB. 
that a translation of the substance of it may be weloome for comparison.'* 


The commentary of the Játake narrates the occasion of giving it thus: 


The Master related this Jéiaká concerning @ certain monk, while he was staying in 
Jetevans, That monk was chopping wood at tho door of the firing-room (Jawi8ggkara-do£ré), 
when he was bitten in a toe (pddéngultys) by a snake which came from outa Püti tree 
(pátirubkh-amiard); and he died then and there. The fact of his death became known in the 
whcle monastery. In the religious assembly the monks began to discuss the oocurrenoe among 
themselves. The Master on entering asked them what they were talking about; and when he 
waa told what it was, he said to the monks: “if that monk had oultivated the friendship of the 
four snake-k?hgs and their races, the snake would not have bitten him; for Buddha in a former 
ascetic existence cultivated the friendship of the four snake-kings and their races, and thus, so 
far as those snake-kings were concerned, he was not exposed to the risk of a re-birth (through 
beirg bitten to death by a snake)." He then proceeded to relate the following legend : 


In the past, when Brahmadatta was king of Banfras, the Bédhisattva was born in the 
family of a Kast Brihman; but when he came of age, he retired from the world and made for 
himself a hermitage in 8 bend of the Ganges in the interior of the Himhlayas, where, in the 
company of other Rishis, he devoted himself to a life of meditation. That place was infested 
by unakes of various sorts, and in consequence the death of a Rishi was & thing of frequent 
oocarrence, The ascetics represented this state of things to the Bédhisattva. He advised them 
thas they should cultivate the friendship of the four Snake-kings and their races, then no snake 
would bite them; and for this purpose he taught them the following gåthå (41026) verses : 

1, Virdpabkhshi má mettah meitad Brépathéhi md | 

Okhabbydpattéhs má matimh Kanha-Gotamakéht cha 1 

2, Apádaháhi má metiath mettash dipfdakáhs má | 

chatuppadéhi má metthh metta bahuppadéhs wl 

8, M4 mam apddaké hissi má mow hishsi dipddaké| 

má maw ohatuppadó hissi má mash hihst bahwppadó U 

4, 96796 saitd sabbá pdad sabbé bhdid oha kévalá| 

sabi bhadréni passeniu má bıñ=chi pdpath ágamá |) 








or 





18 Thera appears to be a similar passage in the Chulavogga V, 6 (sce Jét., Inttod., p. LIL and Academy, 19th 
Angust 1891, p. 178), but that book has not been &ooessiblo to me here (Darjeeling). 

TT This and the other plurals are explained in the PÀli commentary to include the racos (Jula) of the respective 
Bnaas-kings. The Tibetan Vyuipatit gives Dhritarashtra as ihe first, or at the hoad, of the race of (eleven) Gan- 
dha:vas, and places Sankhapile as the first, or at the huad, of the Wiyarkjas. See Appendix I, 
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४. o. “ With the race of Virlpikshs I keep friendship, and friendship with the race of 
Bripatha ; with the race of Chhabbyáputte I keep friendship, and with the rece of Kyishna 
and Gôtamaka, (2) With the footless I keep friendship, and friendship with the two- 
footed; with the four-footed I keep friendship, and friendship with the many-footed (8) Let not 
the footless harm me, nor harm me the two-footed ; let not the fotr-footed harm me, nor harm 
me the many-footed. (4) All that exist, all that live, all that will live hereafter, one and all, 
may they experionce the good things, may none of them fall into gin.” 

Buddha explained to them that by the first verse they would establish friendship with 
the four Nigardjas and their races, and by the second, with snakes and fished, men and birds, 
elephants, horses and all other quadrupeds, scorpions, oentipedes and other multipedes, and 
thus they would become proof against being bittan or injured by any of them. The third would 
serve them as a request, by reason of that friendship, to be saved from all danger from those 
different classes of beings. The fourth would show their feeling of goodwill to all creatures. 

He then pmoeeded to explain how all safety (paritté) was ultimately to be ascribed to the 
transcendent power of the three gems, Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, and conoluded by teaching 
them the following hymn: 

* My safety is secured, my protection is secured | 
Let sll creatures leave me in peace! 

Bo I will praise the Blessed One; 

I will praise all that through him are saved!" 

In this manner the company of Rishis found protection; and thenoeforward by the 
virtue of the charm taught by the Bódhisattva, the snakes left them in peace. The Bédhimttva 
himself in due time went to heaven. 

The incident rolated in tho Jélska book is clearly the same as that narrated in our 
Manuscript. But what is thero given in the form of a Jéteka, an incident from a former 
existence of Buddha, is here related as an Avadina, an incident from hia last existence. There 
the monk (Sviti) is represented as dead, and the spell as having been given on & long-past 
oocasion. Here 8Sriti is represented as only being near death, and as going to be saved by the 
spell given on that very occasion. The spell, moreover, is here given in a very expanded form 
To the first verse of the spell in the Jé/aka correspond ten verses (1—10) in our M8.; to 
the second and third verses there, correspond five verses (11—]5) here, while the fourth verse 
there, corresponds to the sixteenth verse here, 

Some portions of the spell in onr Manuscript look very much like dirept translations from | 
the Pali. Our verses 125, 18, 14a and 16 are Sanskrit versions of verses 2, 8, 4 in the Jéteka. 
-Verso 186 hns actually preserved, in Misi, a fragment of the original Pali. But the different 
wording of verse 10a would seom to show that tho Sanskrit version in our Manuscript is based 
on a Pali recension different from that contained in the Southern Buddhist Jétaka book Í 

Other Pali fragments are scattered, here and there, through the whole of our Sanskrit 
version; thus we have kardh; on fl. Ib’ and 160४ on fl. 11166, This wonld sepm to indicate that 
the Northern Buddhism possessed an origins] Pali recension oo-exteneive with the Sanskrit 
reoonsion in onr Manuscript, 

To my mind, the transformation of the story from a Jétaka to an Avadins form, as well 
as its expansion in the latter form, is on evidonce of the story in this form being of a later uge 
than that in the Jétaka book. This in itself is an evidenco of the genuineness and the antiquity 
of the story in the Jétaka form as preserved by the Southern Buddhists of Ceylon. 


APPENDIX III. 
The Mabámáytüri Spell 


I was at first disposed to suggest that this spell may have reccived its name Mahd-mdyyri i 
from the fact, that some part of the peafowl (maytrc) was used along with it. As a matter of 
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fact the quills of ita tail-feathers, or its feet, burned and powdered, and its bile, form the in- | 
g-edients of several medicines and antidotes prescribed in the older Indian medical works. 
Taus a powder containing burned quills (Hkhi-nddaw dagdkam) occurs in the larger medical 
treatise of the Bower MS. on fl. I 5%. A very similar powder or tincture is given in the Charaka, 
p 726 (mayira-ndlnk dagdhvd), in the Suéruta, p. 850 (barhs-patra-praswtaw bhasma, L e., 
*wahes of peacook-feathers"), in the VengasSna, p. 288 (barhi-pddau dagdkaw ie. ‘burned 
p2acock’s feet’), and in the Ohakradatta, p. 277 (sikhi-puchohha-bhdis, i. e., ‘ashes of poacock’s 
tsil-foathers’). This, however, is not-presoribed as an antidote; but an antidote against snake- 
poison, containing the powdered quills of the tail-feathors of the peacook (éikAt-barha) is given 
ir. the Okeraka, p. 764, This powder is to be mixed with clarified butter and set fire to; and 
with it one's house, bed, and clothes are to be fumigated. Again in Charaka, p. 774, the broth 
(rasa) and tail-foathers ( pdrshatu)™ of the peafowl, in Oharaka, p. 760 ita bile (GBhi-pitia), and 
ir Oharaba, p. 778, its eggs (barkin-fada) are prescribed to be taken, with other ethings, as an 
antidote against snake-poison, and in Oharaka, p. 776, the peafowl is, therefore, directed to be 
kapt on one’s premises, Similar prescriptions ocour in the Sufrwia ; see, e.g, P. 639, 650, and 
ir the Vangaséna, p. 935 (maydra-pitte, 4. e, bile of a peacock). I cannot find any snoh 
prescriptions in the Ash{daga Hridaya. 


But while searching for these references, I came across a muoh more curious circumstance. 
The Oharaka describes an antidote against the poison of snakes as well as poisons generally, 
which exhibits some striking features resembling those of the spel] jn onr manuscript. It is 
g-ven on pages 762—764.% Tt is called the Mahd-gandhahasit (lit. ‘the great scent-elephant"), 
aad is described as very powerful. This antidote consists of 60 drugs which pre to be made up 
with the bile of cows (pittena gasám) into pills (gugikd) for internal, or into 8 liniment (pralépa) 
for external use. Used internally, the patient will quickly recover from poisoning; if applied 
e=ternally,*a person will be proof against poison, he may handle snakes or eat poison without 
say risk. It may also be smeared on various musical instruments and these sounded, or on 
umbrellas or flags, and these exhibited; in that case, they will act as a protection against 
irfantine seizure (4dla-graha), bhdrkhofa," witchcraft, Vétdlas, magio spells (etharvand manirák), 
every kind of seizure (sarva-graha), fire-arms (agni-éasira), kings (nripa) and robbers (chaura) 
Ta short there will be prosperity, whenever this antidote is present. During the process of 
grinding its ingredients, the following spell (mántra) should be pronounced :— 


- "To my mother suooess gnd glory! suooess and glory to my father! To me success, to my 
sen success, may I be successful! Keverenop to the Perfect (Purwsha-sühha) Vishnu, the 
Creator (pifvakarman), the Eternal Krishna who upholds ond renews the world! may his 
wonderful] oantrol be at once seen over Vrish&kapi, Brahma and Indra, so that I may not 
witness the discomfiture of Visudéva, nor the marriage of my mother, nor the drying up of the 
oxean, May this antidote be made efficacious by means of this true spell! Hil, Mili] With 
this allyhealing powder protect me! SvAhi!” 


What appears to be intended for the same antidote is given in the Suérute, p. 641, 642, 
uader the name Mahd-sugandaf (‘the great swoet-scented one’), but it is made to consist of 85 
ir MENU .lIt is given as one of those antidotes, which are “to be sounded with drums” 
(duxdubhf-svasíya) On p. 629 the Swíruia says, that drums (dundwbAt) which are smeared 
with an antidote, are to be sounded in the presence of the patient (ace also p.688). There is 
this difference, however, that the Suérwia preeoribes no partioular spell to be said during the 
preperation of the Mahé-swgandhs antidote, 


—— ooo 

T! I quote Jivínanda's editions of the Charaka and Suéruta. The editions of tho Vangaséna and Chakradatta 
a~o specified in my first instalment, in Journal As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XL., p. 149, 150 

7१ Pérskata moans the “' parti-oolourod peri," and is in thet place of the Okaraka applied to the akin of the 
axbelope (^2), the foathars of ihe peafowl, quail and partridge (fihia, 14४5, todttir:), and the bristles of the 
peroupine (४4०4०) % Tn the Bengali edition, it is in Vol. IIL, pp. 495, 496 

® Vor this the Bengal! recension reads rakeAtsisi ° Rikshoses and far Véifisa it roads mgatrd ‘ spells, 

21 Ehe Beng. rgoenaion roads visha-kehayé ‘wonderful in ita destruction of poison, 
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Farther, the Askfénga Hrideya gives an antidote under the name of Ohandrédaya (‘moon- 
rise"), which it praises as a most excellent protection against poisons of every kind, as well us 
against Vetálas, seizures, witoh-oraft, papma (‘disaster’), plague, disease, famine, and war. It 
is made up of 28 drugs mixed in honey, and is to be applied to the patient by a pure virgin, 
while the physician is to pronounce the following spell during the process of preparing and 
applying it :— 

“Reverence to the Purusha-simha! reverence to Narayana! So may I not witness the dis- 
comfiture of Krishna in the strife | May through this true spell my antidote be made efficacious | 
Hulu, Hulu! Protect me from all Poisons, O Gaurt, Gandhart, Chandalt, Matang!! Svaha |” 


It appears that according to the Charaka and Suéruia, spells (mantra) are to be used 
along with important operations in cases of poisoning. But the Suéruza, on p. 626, prescribes 
this express! ७७६ thé time of the application of the ligature to the bitten part. That operation 
is called théarishtd-bandhana or dhamant-bandha (Ohakradatta, p. 689). It is the first thing to 
be done, and is afterwards followed by the administration of antidotes. In the preparation or 
administration of the latter, the use of a spell was not prescribed. Out of a very large 
number of antidotes, the Mahd-gandhehast{ and the Chandrédaya are the only two to which 
spells are annexed, whioh circumstance would show that they were exceptions, baing considered 
antidotes of magical efficacy. os 

Now there are three poina to be noted. In tho first place, the spell in our Manuscript is 
clearly intended to be & spell to bo used at the time of tying the ligature. This is shown by 
the direction: simd-dandham dharegt-bandhasi karóhi, ‘apply & ligature to the wound and to 
the vein,’ followed by the spell. I do not now, therefore, think it probable, that the spell had 
iw name of Makd.méyirt from any ingredient in an antidote used along with the spell. An 
additional reason is that there is no indication in the spell and ita atory of the use of any 
antidote, 


Tn the second place: there is a considerable resemblance in the enumeration of evils which 


the spell is supposed to counteract, as given in our Manusoript and in the Charaka and the 
Ashtanga Hridaya. This is shown in the following table : — 


| 











Bower M8. Charaka. Ashtinga. 

=F ERG Graha (21 kinds). ii graha, 

3. Kritydkarman. kArmaona, kármana. 

3. Kavkhürd.-ókiraga. kharkhéda. pápman. 

4. Vétada, &c. Vatkls, Vétala. 

5, Durbhukta, &c. dur-bhiksha, 

6. Jvara, 60. maraka. 

7. 10६8 (various), vy Adhi. 





The Oharaka and Ashk(daga add a few other ills, such as war, oppression and robbery, but 
these are covered by the second list of evils at the end of our spell. It seems to me impossible 
to avoid the impression that there is some connection between the three versions. 


In the third place: there is n curious verbal coincidence between the word bhérkhéfa in 
the Okaraka and havkhérda in our MS. Tho abridged ‘Petersburg Dictionary gives a various 
reading Akarkhóda. Tho word appears to have been unintelligible in later times; for the 
Ashidaga Hridaye substitutes pápman, nnd the BengAlf edition of the Okaraka, rakshóhei, It 
is, so far as I know, only known to ocour in one other place; vts., in the Eájalarangist, V. 989 
(in Dr. Stein's new edition). Thore it is related that the treasurer of king Gopála Varman, 
in order to conceal his deliuqnencies, caused a person Rámadéva, who waa a proficient in bhdr- 
अदरक to compass the death of the king by his sorcery (abhichára). This story shows, fhat by 

e e 
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hhdrikóda a deadly kind of charm was understood. While preparing the present instalment, 
however, I have received another ancient manuscript; and in this I have been lucky enough to 
discover the same word in two'plaoes. The manuscript was dug out of a ruined house, near the 
town of Kugiar, not far from the Yarkand frontier, Itis written on Daphne paper, and contains 
apparently six or seven separate treatises. These are written in two entirely different types of 
characters. One portion is written in the well-known North-Indian Gupta characters, very 
closely resembling those in the Bower M8.; but the other portion is written in the Central-Asian 
type of characters, & specimen of which has lately been published by Mr. 8. d'Oldenburg in the 
Records of the Oriental Transactions of the Imperial Russian Archeological Society, Vol. VIL 
81-82. These letter have a close resemblance to the so-called “ Warto” characters, which are 
asid to have been brought into Tibet early m the seventh oentary A.D. from Liyul or Khoten.™ 
One of tho treatises of this second portion, in the Central-Asian characters, contains the story 
of a Sharm, apparently given by Buddha toa SenApati, In it the word, which is hgre spelled 
hakkAórdde or kákkhórdda, occurs twice. . Unfortunately the manuscript is much mftilated; but 
the Setter preserved of the two passages runs thus; .. . . dasdéma parimuchchishyali pa 
évamméva parimu(chok)[ishyati] . . . . éasira[] bramati na vishd w=6gní n=dit-risha™ na kak- 
khórida na Vatidla na...... (ma)[Adba laxi karóH, i.o., “he will be delivered from danger 
by... . , even so he will be delivered . . . , no weapon hurts (him), no poison, no fire, no 
snaks-poison, no bakbhdrdda, no Vaitâla, no... ... has any overpowering effect.” The 
othe- passage has.... britya-k&kbhórdda-puiamaih ...... [parimuchchish]yati, i.e, " he 
will be delivered from witchoraft (or demons who dig out corpses), kfkkhórdda and Pitanas 
(«Veithles).” The spelling slightly differs; the first passage spells the word with a short a, the 
second with a long 4. The dental d (not cerebral /), and the position of rin the second syllable 
(not in the first) would now seem to be the correct spelling. The variation in the spelling of 
tho initial letter (b or k) is possible; a similar instance is kakha{a and khakhata ‘hard,’ both 
given in the Petersburg Dictionary. The spolling kavkhérda in the Bower Manusoript I take 
to be a clerical error for kakbhórds; the c is not well made. 

There is another curious verbal coincidence in the word Áémii-svastyayanam ‘mystic spell 
for recovery, which is used both in our Manuscript and the Ash[ámga Hridaya. The latter 
apples this term to the Chaxdródaya spell, which I have above quoted as parallel to our 
Makind yet spell. 


WEBER'S SAORED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS, 
TRANSLATED BY DE. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
(Ooncluded from page 150.) 

XLVI. Fourth milashtram, pipdaniryukti There is no text of this name in Berlin. 

We ind MSS. of it mentioned in Kielhorn (Report 1881) pp. 9, 26—29, 95, and Peterson's 

Palm-leaf 16621 According to what I have cited on page 79 from the Vidhiprapé, [81] the 

is connected with the fifth chapter of the third míülasütra, It is surprising that a 

niryakti text should appear as & part of the Siddh., (see above p. 41). It deserves to be noticed 

that the piņdam is not mentioned in the ansigapeviffhs list of the Nandi (see p. 11 ff). 

In tho list of Raj. L. Mitre and KAfnfth Kunth pipdanirynkti appears as the name of 

their fourth chhédastfitra ; Kááfnith says that its contents is “on the cause of hunger and the 

nature and kind of food to be taken.” A pipdaniryuktivritti is asoribed to the old Haribhadra 

(soo p. 4588). Kielhorn, L c., cites a vritti of Viragans, (see above pp. 44,51). According to 

his account its extent is 61 leaves, four or five lines on a page, eaoh line 50 aksh. and in all 
about 900 £lókas. 


© This appears to be the correct Tibetan tradition, as Baba 8. O. Dts now informs me, Thay were not brought 
from Magsdha. Bee Journal, As. Soo. Bengal, Yol. LVIL, Part I., p- 41. 
७ Á isa serpeni'sfang; in the sbridged Petersburg Dictionary, 1.v. 
a I$ begins according to Peterson-as follows — pithda uggamesh uppdyspfeaph suhjógapappardkpeyah, and 
eoncindes : nifjaraphalé ajjhatthé visôhijuttassa. 
° ° 
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It remains for us to give a brief account of those texts quoted as parts of the Siddha inte 
in the Ratnasigara, and by Rijéndra Lala Mitra, and KAffnâth Kanté — seo pp: ss ar — 
whioh do not appear in Bühler's list. 


In the first place in reference to the jltakslpa® cited in the HainasAgura as the sixth 
chhédasitra and in reference to the gachh&yárs called ibid. the eighth painnam. Of. pages 478 
and 445.5 


[82] The third variation in the Bainaságara from Bühler list whioh we find there has 
reference to the fourth mülasñtram whose place is taken by the oghaniryukti** and in faot as 
No. 3. : i 


We have already seen (p. 61) from Av. Nijj. 6, ss that a text of this name ought strictly to 
be cited there as a constituent part of the text of the Av, Nijj. in P. » it is actually cited as 
such and ffom tho Acholia on it and on Uttarajjh. 26, above p. 48, that tradition regards it as 
an excerpt fiade by Bhadrabrühusvümin from pürva 9, s ». This is confirmed by the introduc- 
tion of the av&ohüri to the oghan. We hare also seen (p. -857) that this composition cannot be 
referred to the old Bhadrabíhu (t 170 Vira), since in the introductory verse cited in. the 
Av. 6, » the dasapuvvi, daéapirvin are honored besides the arihashta and the chafiddasapuvvis. 
It is quite surprising that this verse also refers especially to the ikkáraserhgasuttadhártë; a fact 
diametrically opposed to the tradition just mentioned that regards & part of aüga 12 as the 
source of the ogh. Further on in our’ present ogh. we find a direct reference in v. 14 to 
sigs 12: simtyirt 0118 | nkyajjhayaniith (ahga 6 P) ee I ldiyakeppési{ apukkemA káragá 
chaŭrô ॥ It is, however; ssb judice whether or no this belonged to the original tert. 
That this was quite a different text from that which the present ogh. as an independent work 

- presenta, is proved by the fact that the two Avaéyaka-MSS. P x, whioh [88] cite it ag integral 
part of the Avagy. nijj. and allot to it but 58 (P.) or 79 (s) verses (of. above p. 62). The 
oghanijj. which exists in detached form embraces, according to ite last verse, 1,190 gáthás im 
ikkarasthi sithi sejthfahibhi sachgahiya.% The contents is stated in vv. 4, 5 to be as follows :— 
vaya (vrata) s samayadhamma io'safbjama 7 váy&vachoham 10 ohs beibhagutiió s | 
nanfittyath 3 tava 13 kübaniggahái , charapam yan || * ॥ 

pihdavisbhf*! 4 samit s bhAvana 12 padimá 1s ya imdiyanirdhd | pediléhaps ss gutti s 

xbhiggahå ¿ohóv8 karanam tu tis | ' 


The contents consequently refers to a right name of living; ohgranakaragñtmiká is the 
designation of the oghaniryukti in the introduction of the avachüri on it, and it calls iteelf at 
the end (vv. 1156-57) simåyårt (see above p. 48). i 


The beginning of the avachûri™® contains several accounts in reference to the connection of 
the text with the Avafyaka, and sámiyikidhyayana.9 These accounts are very obscure because 


^ we Fitth “ kalpasttra ” in BAJ. L M. and Kash © UU CC CYCY C C C 

Tadd that a Jiiakalpasñicam is mentioned by Kielhorn, L o. p. Bl and a jtiakalpaohůrpi on p, 17; also in 
Peterson’s Palm-leaf 101, where the beginning and the oonelusion aro given, the total contents being 202 (1¢2 P) 
wåihis. Ib bogins siddhisahayframAybyapibhsvadavamayayapadibhajina kam | kirah sirarh niraih virmih raumiurh 
mahivira:h | 1 [ voohohharh peshohagaparihkpipagarazsih, — loses ; gapésc || fitakalpastiram sami inh. 


Sadhus.” i 

= The MB. shows bui 1,158 and tho será belonging to tho avachtri has but 1,133 vv. oes 

w In the pa leaf MB. 185 of Peterson these worda run: ekkiraeabith seth aihahhh (I) ab{fhich mazhgahtys ; 
the number yeas Gea D. : 

भ A tert of this name by Jinavallabhegag! appoars in the account of Kislhorn, p. 90 (with commentary) 9% 
and in the list of Peterson's Palm-leaf 86m. 1040, 1774, 

** Composed by Jninssigara sarai 1400, and belonging to the vyitél of Drigichirys. 

m prakrbhió "yam kvaérakinuyógsa, taira simåyikidhyayanam siuvartab, tasya chetviry anuyógidviráşi 
(cf, p. H): upakramë oikuhéps 'nugamó nayab; &dyau drkv uktau, anugamó dvidhi; miryuktyanuggmó sft 
nugemes cba; ddyas iridhå +» niksh@pd-’ pod ghása-sfriraspar&niryukiyamugamabhedit (see pp. 88, 86), stttreaparti- 


niryukkyazugumó "nugabó vakahyam£uaé che, npodghkšaniryaktyanugamas tv &bkykh qriragkihibhykm axugsah- 
tavyab: nddêsè niddisé (seo p. 6721) ity-ådi , . . 
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we Jo not possess any of the immediate sources whence they are taken. [84] A propos of v. 1 
sovaral interesting statements are made concerning the relations of the daéapürvin to the 
ohasurdakapirvin (&ayódaíaphrvinah are said to have never existed). The dasap. are said to be 
upsiirakíh, up&üg&di(dinkm O)-samgrahaqynparachantaq (?nàna bétund C). 2 

I have found no other trace of the dAvavijjiyA, see p. ¿sr cited in the Hatnasügera as the 
sixth peinnam. The jyôtishkarapdam which is the ninth painnam in the Retnasigara is at 
least mentioned in the painaa list in Avi., see p. ur. 

As regatds the texts caumerated by BApndrs Lila Mitra and K&finàth Kunté, I refer to 
pages 892 and 11 for the mahApannavaypé mentioned by K. K. as the sixth upáhgam, 


f In both the above authorities we find the second milasttram called viíoshlvaéyakasütra ; 
anc s text of this name exists according to Kielhorn’s Report, pp.96 to 38. In the beginning of 
Rasnasokhara’s commentary on the ériddhapratikraragasttra it is cited gs a wor of a Jina- 
bhedra (see above p. 70):-yad Ahah ár? Jinabhsdragogikshamásramanapidàh árt Vikoehtvasyakt 
(than two gàthås in Prákiit). According to Klatt 247? and Kielhorn, p. 37 Jinabhadra is merely 
author of a commentary on this work. A ttkA by Koțyâchárya is cited by Kielhorn, the MB. 
dating savat 1138 (4. D. 1082) According to Klatt Kotyüchirya is another appellation of 
Bileika, whose commentary on aiga l, see p. 1x dates A. D. 876. Kielhorn mentions [85] an 
Suchymoas commentary on the tert itself, whioh bears the much sought for name fishyahitd (see 
‘pp..44, 51, 81). This MS., too, is very old samvat 119 — (P) i e. dates at least from A. D. 1134. 
Th» viseshivatyakam is often cited in the Vich&r&mritnzamgraha. According to Kastntth 
Kuni# it contains “a detailed explanation of what is written in the Avafyaks Sütra." 


The fourfh mülasüteam in the list of RAjëndra Lila Mitra, by name pàkshikwsañtram, 
coi tains (with some independent additions) the same ‘enumeration of the aügabühire texts, etc. 
which is found in the Nandi. See p. 10 ff. According io an introduotion!9 consisting of 
4 githis it deals in proso especially with the 5 mahavvayas to whioh as the sixth the ratbhdyank 
viramapam is joined. Seep. 78. Then follows & metrical discussion of the same subject in 
41 (18, 7 and 23) áry&. Thereupon (bah khalu mahavvaya-uchchiragt kaya, iohhámo sutta- 
kitteyeth' káum) reverential salutations (nama) for the khnmésamanà by which partly imam 
viiyes chhavvibah &vassayam bhagavamtah, partly: imam vdiyath amgabåhirath káliyam, or 
uk«fliyam, bhagavamtam, and partly: imam vaiyam duválasampgam gapipidagem. According 
to Kaéinath Kuni the werk gives ‘‘an account of all what is to done by the Sadhus in 
every fortnight.” Perhaps the name is derived from the fact that it is to be recited every 
fortnight. 


[86] The work stated to be the third member in the group of Kalpasttras and which has 
the apecific title Kalpasütram is, according to the statements in Kaś. the text which claims 
this title rar’ éfoxgr. It appears as the dash section of the fourth chhédasütra. 


The first three members of the group of “ Chhédasttras” in Raj. L, M. of. p. 227 : — the 
byzhat, laghu- and madhyama-vachana of the mahfnifttha, are stated by Kåífnåth to “treat 
of the penances to be performed by tho Südhus in 8 dotailed, abridged and middling mauner 
respectively.” I lave not found any other mention of ihis work. 


The sixth member of the same group paryushanikalpa, contains, according to Kêáiuûth : 
u cireotious as to the manner of obscrving fasts and hearing tho Kalpa Sitra from the twelfth _ 
day of BhAdon [Bhadrapada] Badi (dark fortnight)? to the 4th or bth day of Bhádon Sudi 
‘(Icnar, & e. light, fortnight).” Is this the peryushan&kolpsnijjutti in 66 åryå belonging to the 


ee 

m The first verse: tiltharbkaré atitché atitihasiddh ya titthosiddé ya |. . vaxhdkmi || 1 || glorifies strangely . 
enwugh the attrthe, or atirthasiddha too. Aooording to an avachiri on it this refers to the dharmaryarachh(da 
*' Suvidhipeabhrittndth tirthalyitéch saptasv achtareshu,” see p. 211 fg. 342, 818. 

1 frutotkirtanar: in tho avachtri, perbape autak??, 

3 badi, bahnlsdina, as sudi, instead of fudi, éuddhadina (or éukiadina). Bee my treatise on the Knshys. 
jarmishtami p. 02. Ë 
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third part of “Kalpastitra” (Jacobi, pp. 86—95)? This paryush. was commented on (see 
p. 476) by Jinaprabha at the end of his samd@havishaushadhi. 
See p. 82 on aughaniryukti and pp. 427, 429 on maragasamadhi, 


I give in conclusion a list of the texts which are either found in the Biddhánta itself 
(1—29), or are mentioned elsewhere (80 fg.) as belonging to the Sidd} but whioh at present 
are no longer extant, at least as independent texts. 


. [87] 1. dfvasigarapannatti-añga 8, 3, 1, 4 1, see pp. 268, 889, also in the painna list in 
Avi. see pp. 427, 429 (where there is but one sathgahan on it). 

kammavivigadasiu,? ten ajjhayanas, aiga 8, 10, aco p. 270; of. Noa. 7, 10. 
barhdhadasiu, ten ajjh., sigs 8, 10, soe p. 278, 

déwiddhidesiu, ten ajjh., did, 

dflmdasau, ten ajjh., «bid. (of. up. 8—12). 

9. samkhviyadas&u, ibid., ten ajjh. vix. : — 1. khuddiyá viménapavibhatti, s. mahalliyá 
vim, s. athgachiliyé, ¿ vaggaohüliy&, ,. viv&hachüliy&, e Arundvavad, y. Varandvavad 
(Dha?), & Garulbvavié, o. VélamdharÜvavái, iœ Vésamanóvaváó, All these titles recur : 
in essentially the same order in the Nandi among the ayathgapavittha text, group káliya ; soe 


pP. 18,14, In the kArikis quoted on pp, 228, 224 we find the statement that 1— 5 belong to 
the fifth, and 6—10 to the twelfth year of study. i 


7. kammavivigajjhayaņa, añga 4, ७, see p. 280; cf, Nos. 2, 10. 
8, isibhásiy& dévalÜgachuyabhisiyk, 44 ajjh. &àga 4, 4; the isibhdsiydith also in the 


Nandi in the list of apamgapavistha texts ; eee PP. 260, 1340, 23, #04, 410, 493, «1, above pp. 13, 57, 58; 
on rishibháshita gee also p. a 2-8. 


9. dévaldgachuyabhisiyé, see just above and also p. 280. T 

[88] 10. pávaphalavivigkim, 55 ajjh., Kalpas. Jinsoh, § 15,5 see p. #4; of. Nos, 2, 7. 

11, mahdkeppazh, Àvaky. B, ss, as first chhtasuttam, see Pp. <a 49; in the Nandt 
among the agamgapavittha texts, soo p. 11 (mahákappasuam). 

12. kappiyikappiam, N among the &pamgap., p. 11. 

18. chullakappasuam, %,, p. 11. 

14. mahápannavapá, %2., pp. 11, 84; ses p. 324 

15. pemáysppamáymm, «b., p. 11. 

16, prisimarhdalam, 1b., p. 12. 

17. mandelappavee?, 12. 

18. vijjacharanavinichchhas, 15, 

19. jhhpavibhatti, @,, and in the Vidhiprapa among the painna, wee p. as 

20. marapavibhatti in N among the ayaingap., p. 19. 

91. fyavisobt, 15. 

28. viyardyasoam, 15. 

23. samléhanasuam, $b, 

24. vihiraksppd, 4b. 

2b. obarapavihf, (b. 


Fh ६० bo 


"4 We possess several toxta on kammaviviga, thus 167 Friki giis GI G5 We possess severa] texts on kammeaviviga; thus 107 Prikrit-gkthis by Jipavallabhe in Peterson's Palm-Lsef 
42f.; also 108 ditto by Garga ibid. Nos. 53, 81b, — and, without the name of the authors, Nos, 865, 166, 1614, 
There iq a bilivabodha on it by Matichandra, seo Kislhorn p. $3. 

The &y&radssku mentioned there are identical with chhédastire 4. = 
ह The apuithevAgaraptich in 56 ajfh. mentioned ibid, are doubtless identical with mñlaxñkra 1, eee p. 4$. 
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96. dávimdóvavió, in N among the aqamgap., p. 14. | 

97. ulfhánasuam, 1b.; utthAnasuyAiyd chaüró in the kérikás quoted p. 294 ss the subject 
of the study of the thirteenth year. 

28. samutihípasué, p, 14. 

79. nagapariyAvaliyad, ib. 

30. AstvisabhüvaniÓ in the Pakshikasütra and the three sümüohári texts, ib.; in the 
karikAs cited p. 214 as designed for the fourteenth year. 

[89] 31. difshtvisabhivanad, tb. for the 15th year. 

89, oháransbhávapáb (charanasamanabh®), tb» 16th year. 

33. mohdsuviga(aumina)bhivandd, íb., 17th year. 

94. theganisaggi, ib, 18th year. According to Vidhiprapà title of the el®th book in 
anga 5, 860 p, 301. ° 

85. maraņavisðht, in Vidhiprapå among the anamgap., see p. 12. 

36. ráhanapadága, in the painna list in Avi, see p. an, 

37. atgavijjd, ib. 

38. jbigakarathdam, 1b., and in the paInna list of the Ratnasigara, seo p. 41; of. p. 84. 

389. maragnsamált, in the painna list in Avi. and in Raj. L. M., see p. ur; p: 86. 

40. titthdgall, in the painna list in À vi, see p. «xr. 

4l. narayavibhatit, 1d. 

42, dévavijjiyd, in the peinna list of the Ratnasügara, seo p. 431; of. p. 84, 

Corresponding to the number of the 46 Agamas which exist or are recognized as parts'of 
the Siddhámta, we have 42 texts which are at present not extant. If wo add panobskalpa? 
end the two special vàchanás of the mahánistha, and if we count singly the ten titles comprised 
in No. 6 (as is always the case in sigs 3 and elsewhere) — then the number of the texte no 
louger extant [90] is eight greater than the number of those in existence, It must, however, 
be confessed that the ten pieces collected in No. 6 are very brief in compass, since they ere 
each counted as one ajjhayanam; and the same may be the case as regards others of the texte 
now no longer extant. Nevertheless in the Siddhånta there are short texts and among the 
aigas there is one and that is not smull (sigs 4) which haa but a single ajjh. 


If we take into consideration the conclusions which we were dbliged tò adopt in regard 
to the logs of the mahaparinni obapter in anga 1, in regard to the changes whioh ahges 5, 
7—11, up. 8—12 are proved to have undergone, and in regard to the total loss of abge 12 
ete., oto. — it is at once evident that great uncertainty reigns in this department of Indian 
literature, deapite its seemingly firm articulation. The beginning of our knowledge is here con- 
tenporary with the beginning of our doubts. One fact is of cardinal importance: — Noa. 6, 
27, 80—34 of the above list existed at the date of the kArikis cited on p. 224, and formed 
ar integral part of the sacred study. The portion of the extant Siddhanta that is mentianed 
in p. 224 besides these is but trifling in comparison. The ultimate significance of this last 
assertion cannot, however, be seen ab the present day. Of. p. 225. 

In conolusion, I desire to extend my most hearty thanks to Dr. E. Leumann for the 
generous assistance he has rendered in reading the proof of this treatise. This assistance 
comprises very numerous corrections made on the basis of MSS. and printed matter which 
were not acoossible to me. I have also used to great advantage Kielhorf’s Report and 
eapecially Peterson's Detailed Report. 





* The siddhapfhudape;nnam ib. belongs to aiga 12, seo pp. 855, 361. | 
2 uu report p. 64 there is mention made of s pañchakalpasůirachůrņi by Ámredévichirya, Beo 
p. . 
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FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE, 

BY GEO. FR. D'PENHA. 

No. 18.— The Ill-treated Daughter-in-law. 


There once lived an old woman with her son and his wife, and after a few-years of 
married life the wife became pregnant. The old woman's son, about this time, fitted ont a 
ship to go to another country, but before going he asked his mother to take care of his wife as 
she was pregnant, and said : — '* Afdld ०6076 hôil 16 máàjé tárvávar sdniachd pants parél, ant sdkrt 
Adil té ripiaohd pdnth parél; Ifa son be born to me a shower of gold will fall on my ship, 
but if a daughter then there will be a shower of silver.” 


Then bidding farewell to his wife and mother he went away. After a few months had 
passed the wife felt her time of delivery approaching, and so she asked hor mother-in-law if sho 
might war. er coe into the sleeping-room (kámórd), but the old woman objected, saying: —. 
“Kdmbrd bit # dévda dharmdchd; The sleeping-room belongs to the gods and religious 
rites.” 


Then the daughter-in-law asked if she might place it in the hall (sdf), and the mother-in- 
law again objected, saying: — ५ 861 Adi ü újjá baisdvohmh;! The hallis meant for people. 
to sit in.” 

Upon this the daughter-in-law asked if she might place her cot in the verandah (0x16), and 
for tho third time the old woman objected, saying: — “ ÓRJÁ Adi tô 611४४ sditunchd ;१ The verandah 
is meant fon passers-by to rest themselves.” 


Tho poor daughter-in-law saw that there was no place in the house to be spared for her con- 
Bnement, and at length resorted to a jungle, and there, under a mango-treo, was delivered of a 
boy, Sho left the child undor the tree and went home, occasionally going back to give suck to 
the child. On the dey the boy was born a shower of gold fell on his fither’s ship, 
upon whioh he distributed sugar to the crew-and returned home. His mother, however, told 
him tales against his wife, and shewed him an érénta (spice-grinding-stone), saying she 
bad given birth to that stone! The husband's anger was roused against his wife, but he saw 
that he could do nothing and kept quiet. ! 


A few more years passed and the wife was again pregnant. This time also her husband 
proceeded cn a voyage. Ho again asked bis mother to take care of his wife, which, of eourse 
she promised to do; and saying: — '* AIdld sdkrd 861 14 mans tárodvar sóniach4 pánfia parák, 
am 76416 Mil h rüpiachd pánfih parél; If a son be born to me there will fall on mz ship a shower 
of gold, but if a daughtor is born there will be a shower of silvor," he went BWAY, | 


Bome montlis after, when the time of her labour commenced, the wife again asked her 
mother-in-law if she might uso the sleeping-room, bat she met with the same objection as 
before: — “" Kémbrd hái iô déods dharmáchd; The sleeping-room belongs to the gods and 
religious rites.” 


She then asked for the use of the hall, but again came the objection: — " Sil Adi ié até 
baisévcha ; The hall is meant for people to sit in.” 


Then the use cf the verandah was asked for, and again the old woman said: —'' 6274 Adi 
ô liah sátiaàchd ; The verandah is meant for such as come and go.” 


The poor woman, for tho second time, was refused a place for her confinement, and again 
went into the jungle and was delivered under a Aird troe (catchu-nut tree), where she left the child- 
and went home, occasionally going back to the tree to suckle it, For the second time there fell. 
a shower of gold on her busband's ship, and, again distributing sugar to the crew, he returned 
home with great joy; but only to be disappointed, for the old woman again told him a lot of 
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1 Liberally, ‘ the hall ıs for rising and sitting.’ * Literally, ‘the rerandah is for such as oomo and go.’ 
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tales, and produced a bévatra (Goa broom), saying that his wife had given birth to itl The 
husband was very much incensed against his wife, but cooled his ire, and had patience 
with her 

"When a few more years had passed his wife again became pregnant, and for the third time 
her Fugband went on g voyage, leaving his wife to the care of his mother, who promised all care 
and so take every precaution that would enstre-a successful delivery. Before he went away, he 
said --* Mild sókrá Mal tá mdajé tdrodcar sdniaché pán&h parál, ant sñkrí hdil tf rdpiachd pants 
paré. ; Should a son be born to me there will fall on my ship a shower of gold, but if a daughter 
hen 3 shower of silver." 


Now in due time the wife felt her time approaching, and, therefore, asked her mother in-law 
if sh» might use the sleeping apartment, but she only got the same old answer : a “ Kánmbrá 
Mi t$ dé š dharmáchá; Tho slooping-room is assigned to the gods and religious rts,” 

So algo when ghe asked for a place in the hall, she was told : — “ Gál hái 14 ४/( baisávchas ; 
The hall is meant for people to sit in.” 

She now pleaded for the verandah, but was put off by the same answer: — “ Óx[d hái 16 ' 
disat sdtiaachd ; The verandah is meant for passers-by.” 

The poor woman saw no alternative, but had again to resort to the jungle, and was 
delirered this time of a daughter, under a tamarind tree (cAiAch). After her delivery she left 
the child there and went home, occasionally going back to suckle it. Her husband witnessed x 
heary shower of silver, and, after again distributing sugar to the crew, returned home ; but only 
to ba disappointed for the third time, for he was now shewn a móv&lt (date-palm broom). 


Now, this time the old woman told him so many tales that he was mad with rage. 
Bhe told him*to get rid of his wife, and said she would get him married to another, Her son 
believed every word that was told him, and having chastised his wife most brutally, went 
and hanged her on an or tree ( Ficus religiosa), and left her there a long time. Fortunately for 
her, however, there passed that way some géualds (cow-herds) who felt deeply for her, and 
thotght within themselves: — “ Biohdrisdn ká günia kélíi bón sind: pin 4188 sbroda tildá; 
What offence the poor woman may have committed, who can say? But we will, nevertheless, 
set her free." 

So they set her free, and went their way to graze their cattle. Sho now went and 
fetched together her children, ` The two boys were pretty well wo in years, and.the girl 
had made wonderful progress in her growth. Bo they built a hut, lived init. ` 

The old woman, in the meanwhile, made arrangements for getting her son married to 
ano-her girl, and on the appointed day our hero was dressed up ready to go to the Church. But 
his iormer wife, who came to know that her husband was about to go to Church to be married 
to some one olse, called to her children and taught them to say: — 


Ambiá birokid Ambayd d&dd, wdsd bürohia kAsyá dddd, okikcké buürohé sdidp bdyé, lal téptoe dlá 
dmchd bdp, drévar jdàgléi dmokt ढी, dharam kar gő kaustlnd 438; Brother Mango from under 
the mango tree; Brother Oatohu-nnt from under the catchu-nut tree; Bister SAIOp from under 
the tamarind tree; the man with the red hat is our father; our mother is hanging on the banian 

; give alms, oh tale-telling grandmother |’’ 

‘When they were able to repeat this by heart, she told them to go and say it near their father’s 
house. The children went and standing before the house repeated what their mother had 
taught them. Their father, who had never seen them before, was taken by their faces, and, as 
he did hot understand what they had said, he told them to repeat it again, upon which they 
ae 

Abid bérchid ámboyá dddá, dst búrchiá kárdya 7६4४, chihohS birohd sfldp 2696, IAL tOptydld 
4mchá bp, #récar jdnglss ámchí af, dharam ker gô bausdiaf áj$; Brother Mango from under 

° 
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the mango tree; Brother Oatchu-nut from under the oatohu-nnt tree; Sister Sálóp from under 
the tamarind tree ; the man with the red hat is our father ; our mother is hanging on the banian 
tree; give alins, oh tale-telling grandmother |” ; 


Their father called to his mother and told her to give them some óré She came out, but, 
suspecting who the children were, refused to give them anything. Their father, however, 
himself went.to the cook-house, and fetched some éré and gave them to the children. He then 
made them repeat what they said over aud over again several times. At last he thought there 
must be some meaning attached to what they said, and asked them where they had learnt it. 
The children told him thas their mother had taught them. Upon this he told them to call 
their mother (his own wife), and when she came in his preeenpe, he asked her whose children 
they were that were standing before them, and she seid: — ‘These children are yours and 
mine." e " 

When she said this, he told hor to explain what it all meant, She then told him all: — 
How she had been prevented from being delivered in the house on the ples that “ kdmBrd kas 16 , 
dSvéa dharmáchá, the sleeping-room belongs to the gods and religions rites: sál Adi té. 
apd baisávchenh, the hall is meant for sitting in : ÓA/d Adi H Stick sdtianchd, the verandah ' 
belongs to passersby ;” and how she had resorted to the jungle, where she was delivered first of 
a boy under a mango tree, 8 second time of another boy under & catchn-nut tree, and the third 
time of a girl under & tamarind tree; and how each time she was wont to go home leaving tho 
children there, oocasionally going to them to give them milk; and how his mother, whenever 
he came home, shewed him first an 60814 (spice-grinding-stone), secondly a bóvtré (Goa 
broom), and thirdly a ४४०६४ (dpte-pelm broom); and how, not content with these tricks, she 
bad told him & great many tales. Upon this he embraced his wife and children, and asked 
her why she did not tell him all this long ago, even at the risk of her life. Then in & rage 
he took hold of his mother, cut her into three pieces, and bung the pieces up on three 
roads. 

After this he lived happily with his wife and children,‘ 





MISCELLANEA. 


TIBETAN FOLKLORE. 
. 1.—0ats. 

The Cat is treated by Tibetans with the 
most marked attention and forbearance. 
Bren when it spills milk, breaks or destroys any 
valuable object or-kills some pet bird, it js never 
whipped or beaten in any way; but merely chid, 
and gently driven away by the voice : + while 
wero a dog or child to commit these offences they 
would be soundly thrashed. 

Such very mild and considerate treatment 
might lead one to suppose that the cat is esteemed 
holy. Bat such is not the ose. It is indeed 

as a useful animal to the extent that ib 
contributes to the of sacred pictures, 
robes, books, and sacrificial food and the like, by 
killing the rats and mice which consume and 


destroy these. But othorwiso the cat is conei- 
dered to be the most sinful being on earth, on 
account of its constant desire for taking life, even 
when gorged with food, and its torture of its 
victims. Its mild treatment is due to the 
beHef that whoever causes the death of a 
oat, whether accidentally or otherwise, will 
have the sins of the cat transferred to his 
shoulders. And so greatis the burden of its 
sins that eren ware one str (2 Ibs.) of butter for 
each air on tho cat's body offered fn feeding the 
temple lampe before Buddha’s image, the crime 
would not be expisted. Henoe everyone is most 
oarefgl to avoid imourrjng this calamity. And 
when a cat dics its body is carried outside the 
village and deposited, if possible, at & place where 
two Groes. 
ee L. A. Wano. 


are made in the shaspa of ordinary hand-bread, ór are made by putting bampa of wheaten dough, thicker than that 


occasions 


weddings and feasts. 


é [This story is rabeshle as skewing where the second pari of phe extraordinary story of Bipkhidt (ente, 


p. 148 f.) comes from, — Bp.] 
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NOTES ON AN AROHMOLOMOAL TOUR THROUGH RAMANNADESA 
(THE TALAING OOUNTRY OF BURMA). 
BY TAW SHIN-KO. 


NDER insiructions from the Government of Burms, I left Rangoon for Moulmein on 
U the 5th December, 1891. As it was my intention to explore the whole of the country, 
which constituted the ancient Taleing kingdom of RAmafifiadéba, with special reference to 
the elucidation of the history of the places mentioned in the KalyAni Inscriptions, I went 
dowa to Amherst by boat and returned to- Moulmein by land, and the notes now published are 
thoas that I was enabled to make by the way. 


She Mun or Talaing language is still spoken in the villages between Amberst and 
Moulmein, and is still taught in the monastio schools there; but, owing to there, being no 
Govarnment grants-in-aid given for the encouragement of its study, it is not taught in the lay 
schcols, The Talaing language has a unique literature of its own; numbers of inscriptions 
are reoorded in it; and certain questions relating to the ethnography, history, anti- 
quities, and languages of the peoples inhabiting Burma are awaiting solution, because 
the Talaing literature is still a terra incognita, Considering that the study of the insigni- 
ficant dialects of the Karen language, which has no indigenous literature, and whose alphabet 
was invented by Doctor Wade, an American Missionary, in 1832, receives considerable en- 
couragement, it would be well if the Education Department could see ita way to recognize 
Talaing in the curriculum of studies for indigenous schools in those parts of the Tavoy, Amherst, 
Shrtgyin, and Pegu districts, where it is-still spoken and studied. This measure would, no 
doubt, be pleasing to the Talaings, and would be a token of gracious, although late, recognition 
of the services rendered by their fellow-oountrymen to the British in the first and second 
Burmese Wars! 


About 20 miles from Amherst is Wagart, originally founded by King Wigart near the 
close of the 18th Century, A.D. The site of the old city is now completely covered with 
jungle; but traces of its walls and moat still exist. Ibis said that its walls were of laterite, 
and thas images of the same material existed in its vicinity. But I saw neither the walls nor 
the images; apparently the laterite walls have served as road-metal for the. contractors of the 
Public Works Department, and the images are hidden by jungle. I am not sure whether 
any excavations carried out at Wügarü would bring to light any inscriptions or objects of 
arcisological interest, 

On the 11th December, Pagat was visited. There are caves of great historical interest 
in its neighbourhood. Pigat is the birth-plaoe of Waigarf, who restored the Talaing 
monarchy after RimsffadAsa had been subject to Burmese rule for over two centuries, and is 
fol! of historical associations, Ib was here thas Dàlàbin,! the ‘Hereward the Wake’ of the 
Takings, utilised the strategic position of the place, and for long defied the Burmese forces of 
(Alsungp‘sy#) Alompra’s son and immediate successor, Neungddgyl.? The oves are naturel 
openings im hills of submarine limestone rook. Some of them are over 1,000 feet in height 
and have precipitous sides. It is reported that large boxes of Talaing palm-leaf manuscripts, 
which were originally hidden by patriotic Talaings to escape destruction from the ruthless 
ne di Pone pene se WRT Ml 


J [I fally endorse this ples for tho preservation of the Talaing language. Ii is rapidly disappearing before 
Bu-meee, and !$ is pitiable to note the absolute ignorance of many Talaings of their distinctive language. But 
hiscorloally ibia quita as valuable as Burmese, if noi more so. Ti is not desirable, speaking practloally, to revive 
Talining, but academically fhe preservation would be invaluable and a chair in the Rangoon Oollege might well 
be devoted to Talaing and its epigraphy and litersiure.—Ep.] 

2 da in Italian coed, 3 geome in ‘law,’ 

€ Bubsequently, I learn from a priest of the Mahtyin bysxng (monastery) at Kad^, Wai complete ssi of 
Tine pansa pa kv being coer in the Royal Libraries at Bangi. I$ would be s good thing to obtain 
~= for Berna Frog Libracy nt Rangoon. Pethapa tho Brišish Consul could be moved to prefer a request to 
e 
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There are now few persons, who can read and understand these manuscripts; but, whenever 
they shall have been interpreted by a trained scholar, they will throw a flood of light on Talaing 
history, and on the history of learned, religious, and comme cial relations between RemaSia 
dééa, Ceylon, and Southern Indis. They will also solve certain questions connected with Pali 
and Sahskrit philology and literature 


Owing to want of time only two caves, namely, the Kógun and Págàt, could be visited. 
The former presents a splendid sight. Tis precipitous side facing the Kdgun village is com- 
pletely covered by painted terra cotta tablets arranged symmetrically in the form of terraces 
and spires. Inside the cave are lying images of various sixes in different stages of decay and 
ruin. They are found to be made of the following substances : lead, brass, wood, stone, brick, 
and laoqu erware. The majority of them bespeak their antiquity, as they differ from modern 
ones in ihe folfowing particulars :— the head is surmounted by a spital truncated cone 
cepresenfing the Buddhist nimbus ; the bristles of the hair are represented; the ears do not 
touch the shoulders; the forehead i$ prominent, but remarkably narrow ; the eyebrows, eyes, 
and lips are the most prominent featurea of the face; the body is short and stout and the 
head is disproportionately big; the limbs are full and large ; the sole of the right foot is hot 
displayed. 


No history is known to exist about the caves cf this neighbourhood ; nor is there any. person, 
laymau or priest, who can' relate anything historically true about them. But, judging from the 
fact that Rimañradiss was subject to Oambodian rule from the 6th to the 10th century A. D. 
and again to Siamese rule in the 14th century, it may be safely inferred that most of the images 
are of Cambodian or Siamese origin. The general architectural effect of the cave, and the 
resemblance of these images to those of Siam, favour this view. A closer examination in detail, 
however, might reveal the fact that some of the images were dedicated to Brahmgnicál worship, 
which was favoured hy the ancient Kings of Cambodia, that others are of Sinhalese or 
Dravidian origin, and that there is some relationship, historical, religious, and architectural, 
between the caves in the Amherst district and the cave temples of Cambodia and India, I 
brought away three small wooden images with legends, now illegible, but conjectured to be in 
the Siamese characters inscribed on their pedestals, (See plate.) 


The Pagat Cavo was next visited. It contains nothing of interest. It is now the 
home of bata, whose dung yields an annua. revenue of Ha. 600. It would appear that the 
contents of this cave have been made away with in order to make room for the more valuable 
dung | 

Near this cave is a monastery, now occupied by a priest from Upper Burma. Simoe the 
annexation of that province to the British Ordwn, numbers of Buddhist priests from it have 
settled down in this district. Owing to their reputed learning and heir conversational powers, 
they are highly egteemed and are abundantly supplied with the necessaries of life. The 
Talaing priests are, as a rule, somewhat lax in their observance of strict precepts: e. g. 
they are possessed of boats and landed estates, drive about in bullock-carts, drink tea in the 
evenings, and smoke cigars in public! Such conduct is now being followed by the priests from 
Upper Burma, who sppear to be imbued with the truth of the proverb: “At Rome, do as 
Bome does," The burden of supporting the priests, who do very little in return for their 
maintenance, and who idle away most of their time, because the ednostional work ia better 
amd hore efficiently done by the lay schools, is in the Talaing Country indeed a heavy ‘one 
Or an average about 100 houses support a kyaung, and every village that has any pretence 
to piety must havea byaung of its own. The standard of material comfort of the villagers, 





this effect to His Siamese Majesty. The late Dr. Forchhammer succeeded in procuring a number of anclent Talaing 
manuscripts from the caves in the neighbourhood of Págài. I understand some of them, if not all, are now lying 
in the Bernard Free Library. [The Chief Commissioner, Barmah, has addressed the Brith Consul ab Bangkók 
on the subject.—En.] — e 


DESCRIBED WOODEN IMAGES FROM THE KOGUM CAVE. 


Soale. G25. 





Photo stnoo_ 8 LO, Caleutta. 
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whc maintain the kyausg, may be a low one, but the péagyf-in charge of the kyaung is fed on 
the fat of the land. 


On the 14th December, I visited Kókarók, which is inhabited by Burmans, Talaings, 
Shins, Karens, and TaungÜüs. The Taungts are an interesting people. They have a litera- 
tar’ of thoir own, and I obtained a copy of a poetical work called Suttanippan (Suitanibbéna 
or Nibbánasutta).? The language of the Taung®us contains words bodily borrowed from the 
languages of the peoples by whom they are surrounded. The Taung¥ts resemble their congen- 
ers the Karens, in physical appearance; their build is thiok-set, and they have full, roand, 
and heavy features. At Kdkarék the Taung®f language is purer than at Thatén, although 
there have been many inter-marriages between the Taung¥ts and the Shans. 


Tho meaning of the word ‘Taung®é0’ is Highlander, in contradistinotion to the people of 
the lowlands. A similar distinction obtains in Cambodia, the ancient Kingdom of the Khmers.? 
The latter M. Mouhot describes thus: — “Having a great taste for musig and being gifted 
with ears excessively fine, with them® originated the tam-tam, so prized among the, naighbour- 
ing nations; and by uniting its sounds to those of a large drum, they obtain music tolerably 
harmonious. The art of writing is unknown to them; and as they necessarily lead & wander- 
ing life, they seem to have lost nearly all traditions of the past. The only information I could 
extzact from their oldest ohief was, that far beyond the chain of mountains which crosses the 
country from north to south, are other people of the high country (such is the name they give 
themselves; that of savage wounds them greatly), that they have many relations there, and 
they even cite names of villages or hamlets as far aa the provinces occupied by the 
Annamite invaders. Their practice is to bury their dead.” The above description would, with 
slight modifications and with the exception of' the part relating to their ignorance of the art of 
writing, answer very well for that of the Taung®¥ts. 


The Taungtts call themselves Phas, t. o., ancient fathers, and have a tradition that large 
numbers of them emigrated years ago from their original seat of ThatÓn to a State of the same 
nane in the Shin country. Since then they have borrowed largely from Shin literature: in 
faos, their books, most of whioh have been translated from Shin, contain a large admixture 
of 3hin words." 


The TaungÜü alphabet appears to have a closer affinity to that of the Talaings or the 
Bu-mans than to that of the Shins, as it recognises the medial letters, which are absent in 
Shin. The one peculiarity deserving of notice in the pronunciation of the letters is the 
Indian sound accorded to the letters of the palatal class, e.g. q is pronounced oh and 
705 s, as the Tibetans, Burmans, and Talaings pronounce, This is s remarkable fact 
shcwing the probability of the Taung¥fs having received their alphabet direot from Indian 
coloniste,10 i 





š “My authority for this is the following extract of a note from a genileman of tho American Mission to 
Lisztenant Nowmaroh — 

“The Toungthoos have a written language and books, and kyoungs and priests. Ihave sen their books, and 
on She fall of Sebastopol I printed the Governor-Genesral's proclamation for Lieutenant Burn in Toungthoo, but 
I oonfoas it was the first and only thing thas was ever printed in Toungthoo.”—Yule’s Mission io Ava, Appendix 
M., page 885. 

* [This is now in the British Museum. Dr. Bersi informs me that Taung Ut MEG, are frequently to be mot with 
im Ehån monasteries, and that the commonest text of is the Suitamsppon.—Ep. ]} 

T Vide Mouhot'a Travels in the Contras Parts of Indo-China, Cambodia, and Laos, page 24. 

* Sarages to the East of Cambodia, called by the Cambodians their elder brothers. 

® [Dr. Cushing informs me that the Taung8t Language is closely related to that of the Pghd Earns and that a 
Tazng 6 oan easily learn to make himself intelligible to a Pghd Karen in a short ime.—B.] 

. 2 [Ii may some day help much in determining the original sound of many Burmese words, which, po doubt 
hava, jn historica] times, changed their sounds.—ED.] 
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The Tanngtt language, as evidenced, by the comparative vocabulary shown below, 
has closer affinity to Burmese than to Shan or Telaing : 





| [| > | 
Ta-pkl ., E P" - | One. 
Ntpá A š 2s ; | Two, 
8én-pa - E 4४ ..| Three. 
Lít-p oss .| Four. 
Ngatpà .. = ~} Five. 
Bip  .. z oes 3 | Bix: 
Niv-pa a . : .| Seven. 
BótpA .. Yes ç .| Right. 
Kutpí ... @. ei Nine, 
Tachî? 13 ०६० ses .| Ten. 
Mitru «s ies Sun. 
La š Moon. 
Ohi $e «| Star. 
Phi ; Father. 
Mat = "e E ..| Mother 
Lô wee sis ses | Man. 





On the 28th, I started for Thatén and reached it on the sume day. Dstdn, as the name 
spelt Thatfn, Thahtun, and Thatone, is pronounoed, has been identified by Burmese and Talaing 
writers as the Suvannabhtmi of the Buddhist books, and the Aurea Regio of Ptolemy and 
others. It is bounded on the cast by the Dingantk Range, which is about 12 miles lopg, and 
trends from north to sonth. On the wost is an immense rice pléin, which is about 15 miles in 
breadth, and beyond that is the sea, In the rainy season the plain ia covered by water and 
navigation over it by boat is possible. ; 

Acoording to a Talaing tradition, Thatén was founded by SiharAja, a contemporary of 
Gautama Buddha., In choosing the site of the new city he consulted his foster-father, the 
Rishi of Zingyaik, and was advised to select & spot where gold was found, and to which 
large population would be at&racted ina short time. The spot where the Jubilee Memorial 
Fountain, erected in 1888, is now playing, is still pointed out as the site of the palace of 
Bfhazijà and Manuhé, the first and last kings of Thatén. Olose by is the gold-bearing stream 
of the Bhwégyaung Bin, which is perennial and issues from the Dinganék (Singanika) Hill, 
Gold is still worked by isolated individuals 8६ the beginning and olose of the rainy season, but 
the quantities obtained are not commensurate with the amount of labour involved. 


There are five Talaing inscriptions at Thatin : four in the enclosure of the Shwésiyan 
Pagoda, and the remaining one pnder a banyan tree at Nyaungwaing. Their palography 
indicates that thetr age is about 400 years, 


Three brick buildings near th» Hhwóziyàn Pagoda are known as the libraries, whence 


Anbrsi'&só, King of Pagan, is said to have removed the “five elephant-loads of Buddhist 
scripturea'' in 1057 A. D. 


H På denotes an indtridual unti, Tis cognate form, pronounced with the heavy tone, is employed as a numeral 
co-efficient in Burmese, 
13 Oh in Taung Ut is intorohangeable with s in Burmose. 
D This word means fre in Burmese ; bui the primitive conception of the sun as the scurcs of heat may hare 
posaibly existed. 
Š M The sign denotes iba tho syIlab!e to which it is affixed should be pronotmoed with the heavy tons. 
B है sa G; in ‘pain’ 18 Ky = oh in Burmese as often as not. 
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Terra cotta tableta, inserted in niches in tho Dagysp‘ayt (pagoda) within the same 
enclosure are of considerable interest. Most of them have been destroyed, and the meaning of 
Vae representations is not accurately understood. But they appear to indicate that the people, 
whoever they were, who constructed these tableta, undoubtedly professed Brahmanism or 
Hinduism, and that they had attained to some degree of civilization. Biva with his trident 
fs the predominant figure; conveyances are drawn by single ponies, and women wear their 
hair in big knots at the baok of the head. The features of the persons represented are of 
Mongolian cast, and resemble those of the Karens and Taung¥is of the present day,17 


The bagyëp'ayk, in common with other sacred edifices built by the Talaings, is constructed 
cf hown laterite; and the existence of several tanks in its vicinity indicates the source whence 
this building material waa obtained. e š 

There are three sculptures in bas-relief on stone, representing Vaishnava symbola, lying 
in the enclosure of the Assistant Commissioner's Court-house. These have been removed to the 
Phayre Museum at Rangoon.!* 

Wat (io. spirit) worship is still, as in other parts of Burma, one of the prevailing forms 
of belief at Thatén. I visited the temple of the Nàt called Phó-phó= Grandfather. Tradition, 
which is, in this case, primd facie palpably false, says that, when this Nat was a human being, 
3e was charged by òga and Uttara, the Buddhist missionaries who visited Bámafifadéé in 
fhe third century B.C., to safeguard Thatón against the attacks of the bils or ogres. The image 
of Phé-phé represents an old man of about 60 years of age, sitting croas-legged, with a white 
Allet round the head, snd a moustache and. pointed beard. The forehead is broed and the 
aco bears an intelligent expression. The upper portion of the body is nude, and the lower is 
dressed ig a ०४४४ pasó, or loin-cloth, of the xwigxag pattern so much prised by the people of 
Burma. The right hand resta on the right knee, and the left is in the act of counting the 
ends of & rosary. The heigbi of the figure is about five feet. In the apartment on the left of 
PhA-phÓ is an image representing a benign-looking wus, or governor, in full offloisl dress. 
Facing the second image in a separate apartment is the representation of a wild, fleroe-looking 
38, or military officer, in uniform. The fourth apartment on the left of the b4 is dedicated to 
a female nat, who is presumably the wife of Ph6-ph6. But thero is no image representing 
aer. Ibisa noteworthy fact that, as it would be ifin India and Ceylon, this temple is held 
:n veneration by various nationalities professing different creeds, The images of the nats are in 
x good atate of preservation, as they are in the custody of a medium, who gains a comfortable 
livelihood thereby. An annual festival, which is largely attended, is held in their honour. 
These «dis are to my mind clearly an embodiment of hero-worship, representing some beneva- 
lent and sympathetic Burmese governor and his relatives, who left behind them a kindly 


memory.!* 


On the 31st December, Y visited the Kékbénnayén Hill, which is about eight miles to the 
weet of Bilin, On the top of the hill are two images representing the Buddhist missionaries, 
Bons and Uttara, ‘in a recumbent posture and with their hands clasped towards a stone vessel 
placed between them. The vessel is repnted to contain a hair of Gautama Buddha. Around 
Bora and Uttara are the figures of yahandas, or Buddhist senta, with full, round, and heavy 
features. The foreheads of these figures are broad and prominent, but retreating ; ihe nose is 
big and long; and the mouth large. At the four corners of the platform on the top of the hill, 
are figures of a strange monster, half man, half beast, called, by a false Paliciam, Manussihs. - 








Yr A description of these tablets is giren x pages 716 and TIT of the British Burma Gosetiver, VoL Ii. [1 do not 
personally quite agree with the statements in the text and will endeavour to show, in s paper now preparing for 
pabHeation in this Journal, shat all the Thatin sculptures are quite compatible with the Buddhist colt —Ep. | 

Mu uka ene M usis earns PEU eee aa 
makaro, ` 

ged bore i eae eens emer cee faery his staff, 
sed they af oonsgiied before entering on any Kind of project. If they smile the project will succeed.—Ep.] 
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There is no such Páli word, but the term has been coined io designate a monster with one 
human head and two lions’ bodies, The ‘origin’ of the mamwssíha is thus recorded in the 
Kalyani Inscriptions :— 

“The town (Gblamettikanagaras the modern Ayetbtma in the Shwigyin district) was 
situated on the seg-shore ; and there was a rakkhast, who lived in the sea, and was in the habit 
of always seizing and devouring every child that was born in the king’s palace. On the very 
night of the arrival of the two théras, the chief queen of the king gave birth +o a child. The 
rakkhas', knowing that a child had been born in the king’s palace, came towards the town, 
surrounded by 500 other rakkhasas, with the object of devouring it. When the people saw the 
rakkhas, they were stricken with terror, and raised a loud ory. The two théras, perceiving 
that the rakbhast and her attendants had assumed the exceedingly frightful appearance of lions, 
each with “ume hefü and two bodies, created (by means of their supernatural power) monsters 
of similar dhpearance, but twice the number of those accompanying the rakkhast, and these 
monsters chased the rakbhasas and obstructed their further progress. When the pisdchas saw . 
twice their own number of monsters created by the supernatural power of the two th6ras, they 
oried ont: ‘Now we shall become their prey, and being stricken with terror, fled towards the 
Bea.” 

Fergusson, in his History of Indian and Fosters Architectures (page 622), makes the follow- 
ing pertinent remarks on the origin of this monster: “ This illustration (of the Shwédagén 
Pagoda at Rangoon) is also valuable os showing the last lineal descendant of these groas 
human-headed wingad lions that once adorned the portals of she palaces at Nineveh ; but after 
nearly 8,000 years of wandering snd ill-treatment have degenerated into these wretoled 
caricatures of their former selves,’’* 

In an ima ge-house at the foot of the hill is & brass bell on whioh the old Talaimg inscrip- 
tion has been effaced, and & modern Burmese one engraved. Itis, perhaps, hopeless to 
reoover & copy of the ancient inscription. 

On the Ist January 1892, I visited the Tizaung Pagoda at Zokthék village, which is 
about 6 miles to the north of Bilin. The basement of the pagods is constructed of blocks of 
laterite, each abont 2 feet by 1} feet by 1 foot in dimension. Some of the images, as well as 
the receptacles: for offerings, &o., placed around it are of the same material, and bear traces 
of ornamentation. In the neighbourhood are sculptures in relief engraved on large laterite 
blocks, which are so arranged as to form panels on the face of a wall or rampart of earth 450 
feet long and 12 feet high. They are known as the sinddi-myinddt (elephants and horses of 
war); but the representations are those of elephanta and tigers, or lions, alternately with those 
of ndts interspersed between them. 

The Kelab’ (Kélasa) Pagoda — the Kélasabhapabbatachéttya" of the Kalyant 
Inscriptions — was visited on the 2nd January. It is situated on a steep hill abont 2,000 feet 
high, and appears to have been renovated. It derives ita sanctity from the tradition that, like 
the Kyaiktiyó and KdkbénnAydn Pagodas, it contains one of tho three hairs given by Gautama 
Buddha to the Rishi Kéldss. Near the pagods are two stone insoriptions out by King 
Dhammaohéti They are in the Talaing character. Tho engraved portion of one has been 
entirely destroyed and only the socket remains standing, while half of the other has been broken. 
Only one manussthe, facing seawards, is found on the pagoda platform. Numbers of aqnare 


bricks with the representation of a lotus flower impressed upon them are lying abous the 
place. 


(= chine) from the Amarkvai Tope in the British Museum.—Ep, ] 
" [They probably were intended to represent a military expedition. See below, 7014 9.—Ep.] 


© {Tho syllable bA in this word is remarkable, and oscura, apparently aa a local a ee 
of the Talaings, F4., Tikumbhaohtti - the modern Palicised name of the Sawédagin Paggda.— 
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The Kélasa Hill abounds iu plants used in Burmese medicine. The plant, called mawkk‘add, 
is employed as an antidote against anske-poison, and another, called biwégaungeawet, is used in 
curing hydrophobis. 

On the same day, the village of Ayetbómà, which is four miles off, was visited. It is the 
ancient Taikkulé and the Géjamatilkanagara of the Kalyani Inscriptions. Dr. Forch- 
hammer in his Notes on the Barly History and Geography of British Burma, IL page 7, says: 
“Though the seashore is now about twelve miles*® to the west, this place was still an impor- 
hart soaport in the 16th and 17th centuries; it is marked on the map of Professor Lassen as 
‘Takkala, but erroneously placed a few miles north of Tavoy. Cables, ropes, and other vestiges 
of sea-going vessels are still frequently dug up about Taikkul&."** 


As to Gdjamattikanagara (for Géja read Skr. Ganda), if the evidence afforded by the 
Kulyant Inscriptions can be relied on, the settlement in Suvannabhtini wagSapparently 
colonized from Bengal during one of the struggles for supremacy betweef Buddhism 
and Brahmanism and possibly Jainism also. At the conolusion of the third Buddhist 
Council it was remembered by the mother-oountry, and missionaries were sent to it in order to 
re-establish community of faith. 


There used to be a Talaing inscription near Ayetbàmà, but it was removed to the 
Prayre Museum at Rangoon about eight years ago, Traces of & wall and moat still exist, and 
fregmenta of pottery and of glazed tiles are found in the neighbourhood, 


Pogu was reached on the night of the 8rd January. Extensive ruins are extant on the 
east and west face of the town. The ruins at Asingganaing, on the west side, comprise those 
of Kalyünisim&, Maháohót!, Yabómyó, Kyaikpun,"* and Shwógügy!. There are ten 
inscriptions at Kalyanisima, ono at Yabómyó and twenty-two at Shwéógügyi. Between 
Kalyápísinfh and Mah&chótt is an enormous image of Gautama Buddha in a recumbent posture, 
measuring about 181 fees in length. Treasure-hunters have been hard at work among these 
ruins, and I am told that their acts of vandalism are countenanced both by the póngyís and the 
native officials, who expect s share in the “finds.” Most of the stone inscriptions have been 
broken by treasure-hunters, or by pagoda slaves, who were anxious to obliterate the record of 
thsir origin. In some cases, the names of persons dedicated as pagoda slaves have been 
carefully chiselled out*' 


Pegu is the Thebaid of Ramafifiadésa, as Pagin is of Burma Proper, and its ruins 
heve great olaim to a detailed archeologioal survey. The Kalyanisimaé is the most interesting 
of all. (See plate No. 1.) It is an ancient Hall of Ordination, to which Buddhist priests from 
al. parie of Burma, and even from Ceylon and Siam, used to flock to receive their upasampadd 
ordination. Olose by are ten stone-slabs covered with inscriptions on both sides. 
Al of them are more or less broken, but the fragments, which are lying scattered about are 


38 Of late, the sea has been encroaching on the land. Ab the time of my visit, the ritos of many villages, which 
derired their wealth and prosperity from the rice trade, wore under water. 

= The subject of the identification of this place with the Takila of Ptolemy and the Kalah of Arabian Geographers 
is Jiscuseed, ep. cit., ab pages 12—16, and at pages 108 and 199 of MoCrindle’s Ancient India described by Ptolemy. 

9 The KalyAnt Inscriptions (1476 A. D ), obverse of first stone, say “ this town is called to this day Géjamatl- 
kenagara, beoause it contains many mud and wattle houses resembling those of the "६ people." 

** Four colossal images of Buddha sitting cross-legged, back to back, and facing the cardinal points. Tho 
height of each image is about 90 fest; the thumb measures 8 feet, the arm from the inner elbow-joint to the tip of 
tim middle finger 33 fest, the distance from knee to knee 62 feet, Tho images represent the four Buddhas, who 
hare appeared in this Kalpa, namely, Kakusandha, Kómagamana, Kasnapa, and Gauteams, Similar images are found 
at Pagin, the prototype being probably those of Angkor Thom. [These pecular images are clearly Cambodian, 
ard form a tower of the ordinary Oambodian type. Terra cotta tablets, much mutilated unfortunately, found in 
ths neighbourhood clearly represent Cambodian figures, such as are common in Pnom-Penh.—Ep.] 

s: [À common and unfortunate practice all over Burma.—HEp.] 
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capable of restoration. Their average dimensions are about 12 feet high, 4 feet 2 inches wide, 
and 1 foot and 3 inches thick, They were set up by King Dhammachétt after ho had founded 
the Kalyüpfaimá in 1476 A. D. The language of the inscriptions is partly Paji and partly 
Talaing. (See plate No, $.) Numerous copies of the PRH portion on palm-leaf are extant, 
and from two of them I have prepared s text transcribed in the Roman character. The 
great value of the Kalyåņt Inscriptions rests on ihe. detailed information they give of the 
manner in which simds (béngs) should be consecrated in order to secure their validity, of the 
intercourse of Pegu and Burma with Ceylon and Southern India in the 15th oentury A. D., and 
of the Burmese view of the apostolic succession of the Buddhist priesthood, 


The Maháchéti Pagoda is a hnge pile of brick and laterite, built by Hanbawadt 
B'inbyüyin about the middle of the 16th century A.D. Only the square basement now 
remains, measuring dbout 820 fect wide at the base, and about 170 feet high 


Nothing definite is known about the ruins of Yabémyó, Kyaikpun, and Shwégtgyt. In the 
neighbourhemd of the last-named Pagoda, glased terra cotta tablets exhibiting, in relief, figures 
of human beings and animals were found lying scattered about, A number of suoh tableta 
have been collected in Mr. Jackson's garden near the Kalyápisimá, All these should be 
acquired by Government and sent to the Pbayre Museum at Rangoon. They appear to have 
been manufactured by colonists from India.” 


The religious buildings at Pegu suffered greatly at the hands of the Portuguese 
adventurer, Philip de Brito.y Nieote, alias Maung Zingà who held his Court at 
Syriam at the beginning of the 17th oentary, and also ai the hands of Alompra’s soldiery, 
who, being incensed at the acts of sacrilege committed by the Talaings during their ephemeral 
conquest of Burma Proper, wreaked their vengeance when their turn came. 16 is said that 
Maung Zingà, who was originally a ship-boy, and was stationed at Syriam to watch events 
and to represent his master, the King of Arakan, entertained ambitious designs of holding 
Pegu as & dependency of the Orown of Portugal and of converting the Peguans to Christianity, 
For the sttainment of this object, he allied himself with Byinnyé ७३, ihe Governor of 
Martaban, who was tributary to Siam, and opened communications with the Viceroy of Goa. 
He failed in his object and met with his death, because he had alienated the sympathy of 
the people by breaking down their religious buildings and shipping off to Goa the treasures 
obtained therefrom in “fire ships," In the plaintive words of the beweing or history of 
the Shwámàdb Pagoda: “Maung Zingà was a heretic, who, for ten years, searched for pagodas 
to destroy them. Religion perished in B&mafifia, and good works were no longer 


The fhwógügaló Pagoda is in a good state of preservation. Its basement consists of a 
gallery containing 64 images of Buddha, each 4 feet 8 inches high, which were apparently 
qonsiruóted by Siamese architects. Ib is octagonal in shape, and is a remarkable structure. 
On each side is an entrance, 6 feet high by 8 feet 2 inches wide, and 7 feet 2 inches long; these 
entrances lead to an interior gallery, 5 feet 2 inches wide and 7 feet 8 inches high ; the entire 
gallery, passing ronnd the central portion, measures 246 feet. 


Olose to the Masinchaung, is the Shwénaba Pagoda. It contains an image sonlptured in 
relief on a tablet of sandstone measuring 5} feet by 4 feci. The image has an Indian cast of 
features, and is fabled to be shackled with fe&iers owing to the having once fled from Pega. 
It is said shat this image, as well as a similar one of the same name on the eastern face of the 





% [To be published later in this Journal, Wih help from the Govermment, generously accorded, I am making 
an effort to restore these invaluable documents to their original condition and to preserve them from further 
infory.—BD.] 

9 [Through Mr. Jackson's kindness and as a resuli of a visti by myself to the spot, over 100 of these tablets 
have been secured for the Phayre Museum. Foar are in the Pitt Rivers Museum ab Oxford and two ia the British 
Museum. They represent the march, battle and defeat of a foreign (ogre) army. Those found et the other spot 
mentioned in this article, represent what I take to be Cambodian figures of nobles, amd perhaps, ancient Simah 4e 
also. A few are inscribed in tho KyaukeA (Kiousa) character. Personally, I should doubt their Indian origin —Er.] 
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city, were brought away from Taikkulå. The resemblance between them and the figure 
of Avalókit&évara" is very striking, and suggests the idea that they have probably been 
modified from an Indian original to suit new surroundings. 


Kear this image was picked up a small terra cotta tablet bearing a Sanskrit 
legéni which, with other old images lying about the place, was apparently obtained by 
ransacking the relic-chambers of ancient pagodas. This tablet, now in the British Museum, 
is of peculiar interest, Some years ago half dozen similar tablets were presented to that 
museum, which were found at Buddha Gaya; and the probable history of the specimen found 
at Peru is that it was brought from Gaya as part of the collection of relics procured 
by ths Mission sent thither by king Dhammachéttin the latter half of the 15th Oentury, 
A. D., and deposited in the relio-chamber of some pagoda erected after their return. The 
legenc is said to be the formula of the “three refuges.” The general character of the tablet, 
independently of the inscription on it, is distinctly Indian." ° 


Tae eastern face of Pegu was visited on the Sth January. The Shwémddd Pagoda, 
said t> contain two hairs of Gantama Buddha enshrined by Mahásila and Chü]aakla, sons of 
Pindatamahisétthi of Zaungtü, was being re-gilt under the supervision of its trustees. The 
Pagoda was last repaired by BÓdüp'ay&, about a hundred years ngo, and a broken insoription. 
recording this meritorious act is lying on the Pagoda platform. There is also an ancient brass 
bell said to have been presented by Byinny& Dala after his conquest of Avá in 1752 A. D.** 


Like the Shwédagtn Pagoda at Rangoon, the Shwémddd is a Buddhist shrine of gre&t 
sanctizy. Successive kings of Burma and Pegu lavished their treasures on it in repairing and 
enlarging it, When originally built, it was only 75 feet high, but as it now stands, it is about 
288 feet high, and about 1,850 feet in ciroumference at the base 

A little to the north-east of the Shw8mddo is a small hill, fabled to have been the resting- 
place of two aswa birds, when the region about Pegu was under the sea. At the foot of this 
hill arp two octagonal pillars of fine granite. The length of one is about 11 feet and that of 
the o;her is about 5. They bear no inscriptions, but & tradition is current that they were 
erected by Fuld, $. 6., foreign or Indian, merchants, who subsequently claimed the country as 
their 2wn by virtue of pre-ocoupation, and that they were driven out by a Talaing prince 
Howerer, the true history of the pillars appears to be that, like a similar granite pillar in the 
anciect town of Tenasserim (TaninWiy!) m the Mergui District, they were erected when 
Ramahiiadésa was subject to Siamese rule, #0 mark the centre of the ancient city of Harhsavatl, 
and tasi most probably human beings were buried alive below the pillars, in the belief 
that the spirits of the deceased would keep an unremitting watch over the city. 


A good panoramic view of Pegu and its suburbs is obtained from the Shwóeungyó Pagoda, 
which is situated at the south-east corner of the city walls. At about 700 yards from the 
southern face is Jétivati, the encampment of Alompra, who beleaguered Pegu in 1757 A. D. 
Within the walls are visible the sites of the palaces of the great kings of Harha&vat, such as 





™ Plate LY. of The Cave Temples of India, by Fergusson and Burgess. 

™ `The legend of the Pega specimen is by itzelf mostly illegible, but a nearly identical specimen from Gays at the 
British Museum the inseription is legible enough. It probably is some well-known formula, bus i+ is not that of the 
“ three refuges.” There must either hare been some reciprocity in the produebion of these_votive tablets between 
Gayl and other places whence pilgrims came, or the pilgrims mnst have induced the local artists to copy inscriptions 
on thoi- particular gifts in their own various tongues, because among the British Museum specimens is one which 
has whit appeat to be imitations of the Kyauked characters of Burma, mnoh resembling those on the Tensesarim 
medals figured by Phayre in the International Nussismata Orientals, Vol ILL, Plates JIL and IV, snd another 
has illegible characters on iš of some tongue unknown to the artist who made it. Bir Alexander Cunningham 
has figrrod some of these tablets, which he calla seals, in his new book, Mahabodhi, Plate XXIV. Theseo are 
eppareitly from his own collection of finds at Buddha Gayt, and there sre other good samples st the Bouth 
Eensirygtor Museum, Indian Section, which sre wrongly labelled there for the most part.—Ep. ] 

m Wt in said that the Hhwédagón was raised to its present height in the last oemiury by the Burmese in order 
to overtop the Shwémidd of the Talaings, 
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Hanbàwadt S"nbyüyin known to Huropean writers as Branginoco,” Yasadarit,* and 
Dhammachéti, Traces of a double wall and moat are also seen, the walls being in good 
condition. I 


I have now traversed through the whole of the ancient Talaing Kingdom of EAmañna- 
désa proper. The stone inscriptions are tho ohief of many objects of archwological value and 
should, if practicable, for the purpose of preservation, be removed to the Phayre Museum at 
Rangoon. In the case, however, of inscriptions, whoge sizo and weight render their removal to 
Rangoon unadvisable, they should be collected at some convenient and central place and 
arrangements should be made to protect them from the weather. If they remain in situ they 
are liable to become defaced or weather-worn, Manusoripta of historical interest are extremely 
scarce; the architectural structures have in too many cases been renovated in the modern 
rtyle ; and the religous buildings worthy of conservation are being looked after by the people, 
No true stipes or topes, like those of India, were met with, and the enquiries instituted failed to 
elicit any information regarding the existence of any records, lithic or otherwise, in the Aédka 
character. The absence of any records in this character, both in Rimattadeis and at Pagan, 
whither it is supposed the Burmese conquerors removed their spoils of war, throws oon- 
siderable doubt on the authenticity of the account relating to the mission of 8éna and 
Uttara at the conclusion of the Third Council, as stated in the MahAvathsa and other 
Buddhist books, The question, however, may be considered to be an open one, until the 
information afforded by Talaing, Oambodian, and Siamese records, shall have helped its 
solution. 


2 [“ Branginooo'" represents the title Bayin Naung, perhaps then pronounced Bhurin Nông. Ibis spelt 
Bhuraa Nón.—Xp.] ] 

™ [This word Tdsddartt is spel RAjdazrdf and seams to olearly equal R4jddhirtja, I may ua yell note thas 
Yósd-di-bads, Nard-di-badi, S£n4-d«-bodi, and similar titles in hooks abouts Burma are simply the familiar R4jddhi- 
pet, NarddMipabi, StaAdhipat, eto., in disguise. The Di-ba-di title, which has pussled so many writers, is really 
always the latter pert of some title, which fnoludos the term adhipati, ‘ruler, regent, king,’ and means that the 
bolder called himself ‘ overlord of » whatever the first part of the word might meen,—Ep.] 
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d, tha wufür, its wide range in the Tibeto 


Burmese languages ०००००० ०००२००० 188 
Adam, Father, in a folktale ........ . 848 
adjectives unknown in the Tibeto-Burmese 

languages and substitutes described ......... 126 
adoption among the Shins seve «४०१०० 118 
sir, frying through, tho flying bed .. 187 
affhaJanas of the existing Nip wit examined 828 ff 
Alaumgp'ayá = Alompra 289 


Alonrpra, the story of his being & hunter dis 
cused 252 and note :— his Dynasty, 
logy of the 289:— Dynasty, succession of 
the kings of the 287 ft. 
alphabet, Hst of inscriptions in the N. ZE. 
Gupta 48; list of inscriptions of the N. W 
Gupte 41, 42; list of inscriptions of N. W. 
Post-Gupta 42 .— the N. W., of India had 
no signs for marking long vowels 175: map 
shewing distribution of ancient Indian 
40 f. ; test letters of ancient Indian... ......50 ff. 
amdsta arrangement of the lunar fortnighta 
was used in connection with the Saka era 
in Cambodia at least as early as A.D. 
ODE ................... . ............................47, 48 
Anuplgadvdrastiram, a notice of the 293 1.; 
detailed description of 801 ff; age of ...... 309 
shcapevitthem, a list of the Jain Siddhinta 
texts not in the amgas ............. 207 ff. 
Andkre == Trikeliiga = Telunga =Trilinga. 198 
Andhrabbrityas, genealogy of 204, ohrono- 
logy of the 9031. their reigns filled the 
greater portion of the second century A.D. 207 
Aige King Séniya of Oharpà, legendary 
accounts of his sons 21 ff 
&nimals, grateful, in folktales, eagle 16% £. :— 


Anàrsi'ásh of Pagan, his sack of the Talaing 
Hbrary at Thatón ................................ 880 

antiqzities, Führers lisi of, m N. W. P. and 
$e . š e.c 818 ff 


Hon of the, In Burma .............. ०२००५ ९०००० 889 
astronomy, of the Jains, discussed 14 ft., lisi 

of teohnical terms ........................... ००००० 18 f. 
Ávefrakasüiram of the Jains, the only text 

extant ००५००४७५०४७४ (99550926 980000 »०० ००७ ०० 569020 259 tes 828 
° e .. 


Ayetbim8, antiquities of 883; is Taikkuli 


888; is Gojamattikanagara e.. 988 
Ayyappan, & note on the pagoda of ............ 90 


Bájtdó, king of Burma, grandson of Bodo- 


p'ayk » 
Belàk&ra-Gapa, the, was yffobeblg founded 
by Guptigupta |... eene 159 


Baleooomos of Ptolemy = Viliv&yakura...... 904 
Bases, consonantal, declension of, m the in- 
scriptions at Girnár 5, in the inscriptions at 
Kapur di Giri 12, m the remaining edicts 
101; conjugation of, in tho inscriptions at 
Girnár 7, in the inscriptions at Kapur di 
Giri 18, m the remaining edicts 104:— 
vocalic, declension of, in the inscriptions 
ab Girnår 5 f, in the inscriptions at 
Kapur di Giri 14 £, in the remaining edicts 104 
bashing customs m Madras....................... 989 
Baungshé.— Haka g. v. 138; their real name 
is Poi 190; geographical distribution of 
the 190, border on the Wélaung Ohins 
215; speak nearly the same language as 


the Tashin Ohins ..... ०००० ०००००००००००० 190 f 
bees, bad omens as to, m South India ......... 224 
Belgaum District, an inscription from the 

~ — 93 
Betmartja, ancestor of Ganapati of Káficht. 

pure .. senno, 197 
Betsileo, a tribe of the Malagasy e». 251 
Betairiry, a Malagasy tribe ........................ 250 
Bhadalpur,the original seat of ihe Digam- 

baras, nob yet identified ..................... 00, 61 


Bhadrabahu; division of the Jains in his time 59 
Hhadrsb&hu L, the last of the Sruta-Kéva- 


MP 156 to 159 
Bhadrab&hu IL, the last but ono of the 
Minor-Asgins A 168 to 160 


Bhadrabåhusråminy the author of the Surtya- 


ponxatti 
Bhagavadgtt4, identical passages in the, and 


in the Bhdgaveta-Purdaa. . -M 
Bhdgavata-Pwrdea, iddntical passages in the, 
and in the Bhagaeadgtid 2३०००६७६५३६०९६० 94 
Bhandarkar, Prof, wrong as to Vághelá 
dates... ———— 277 
Phara, a Jain version of the legends ofthe . 
kings of ....—... erm ०००००००18 f. 
Bharaut = Bharhut ........ Sure EN E 225 T. note 
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Bhil, notes on the life of a ........................ 128 
Bilárt, in MurádAbéd district, full of antiqui- 

ties e 819 
Bilin, antiquities of, noted 382 f. 
birth customs among the Ohins 228 :— among 

the Shins 117 
blood used for divination 216; can restore to 

life 843 .— drinking as an oath ............... 228 
Bódóp'ayá, king of Burma, son of Alompra... 290 
Boi, à Chin chief vsus ... 199 
Bonthadévi, wife of Vikrem&ditya IV 168 
Bower Manuscript, description of 29 f., 349 ff 

an instalment of 129 ff..— comprises séveral 

treatiees १००; suhgecta of, are medicine, 

divinationgand conjuration 129 :— remarks 

on the chronology of the treatises 120f.; a 

note on the date of the 29 ff.; was written 

between 850 and 500 A. D. 37; was probably 

written, later portions about 450 A.D., 

earlier, about 400 A. D. 37, 88:— remarks on 

the orthography of 130 f.:— is not in the 

BArad alphabet, but in the more ancient 

Gupta alphabet 32; is a North Indian MS. 

30; is written throughout in the North- 

Western alphabet 31; clerical errors in the 

350 f. :— remarks on the language of 181; 


the grammar of 181 £, grammatical ano- 


malies in 350 f. :— origin of the name ...... 29 
“ box-headed ” characters ; 98 
bricks, glazed, see glazed bricks. 

Brito, Philip de, his doings v. 884 
Bnddba, usually called Bhagavat in the 

Bharaut inscriptions 226; huge recumbent 

image of, at Pegu ................................. 888 
Buddhila, g Jain teacher š . 168 
Buddhist canon and ita subdivisions known 

in first century B. O. 227 :— tradition in 

the Bower MS. 850 :— priests, modern, of 

tho Talaings, their habits 378 f. :— images 

uncient, described . 978 
building, prevention of, by  miraoulous 

Means ..... ००००५०० ०००००४०००००० ००० 96 
Burmese, Sanskrit words in ............9- £., 198 L 
calumniated persons in folktales, wife ...... 874 ff. 
Cambodian rule in Burma, traces of............ 378 
cannibalism among the Shins 120 
caste, power of prejudices as to ............ 47 note 
cat, folklore of the, in Tibet ..................... 976 
cattle; it is a sin, in Madras, to pass cattle 

crossing & path .. 978 
caves in the Talaing country of Lower Bur- 

ma š 2 877 ff 
Ceylon, ses Singhalam. 

Chakkarakét}am stormed by Kuléttunga- 

Ché]a as yxvardja ............... mee 28 


Ohalamartiganda, a biruda both of ERudrá- 
mbt and Pratáparudra "C 199 

Obáàlukyas, Western ............... 167, 168 

Ohathdapannatti, the seventh updagam of the 
Jains 20 

Obandragiri, a hill at Sravana-Belgoja; men- 
tioned by the ancient name of Katavapra. 158 

Chandragupta, a son, mooording to the 
HBdjdealürathe, of Aédka’s son Kunila, 
157:— a disciple who is allotted by tradition 
to Bhadrebáhu I., 156, 157 ;— his real name 
was Guptigupta 159 

charm against evils in general 850 ff. ; against 
snake-bite 350 ff.; throwing & stone at a 
pitoher makes it heavy - . 314 

Ohashfans, grandfather of RudradAman, 

204; date of, is circ. 185-145 A. D ~. 205 
chhédastiram, the first, described 180 f.; the 

second, PTAR 181 ff.; the third, de- 

scribed 210 f. ; the fourth, described 211 ff. ; 

the fifth, described 214; the sixth, de- 

scribed: yi 214 f. 
chhádasuiras of the Jains described 178 ff 

&re of considerable antiquity 179, 180 

correspond to the Buddhist vinaya 179; 

contain rules of conduct for the clergy 

179; traditions regarding the, quoted 

179 ; commentaries on the 180 

chief, installation of a, among the Warennis 318 

ohiefship among the Karennts is of & sacred 
character . 817 f. 

Ohin (see Baungah4, Ohinbén, Ohmbëk, Hákà, 
Kadin, Kanhd, Kwénan, Sagyllaing, Biyin, 
Sdchaimg, Tashim, Tlangtlang, Wélaung, 
Yindu and Y dkwa). 

Ohinbék Ohins, border on the Wélaune 
Chins 215; geographical distribution of 
the 215; claim descent from the Baungahé 
Chins 215; a note on their language ...... 190 

Ohinbén Chins, geographical distribution 
of the 215, border on the Yindu Ohins 215 
claim Burmese descent ,............. . 216 

Ohins, population estimated 192 f.:— human 
proper names among the 223 :— limitation 
of the capacity of the, to denote time 
191 :— dress of the 216 ff. :— dwelling of the 
220:— agriculture of the 192, 219:— are 
keen sportamen 221:— polity of the, de- 
soribed 216; raids among the 221 f.; chief- 
ship among the 192:— dialects of the, 
noted 216; petty dialects among the 123 :— 
the religion of the, noticed 191; are 
spirit worshippers 191, devoted spirit 
worshippers 216 :— oaths among 223 ;-- 
customary law of the 191 f. 216 and 
note :— birth cüstoms 223; marriage cus- 
toms 228 ; funeral ceremonies of the 191; 
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des:h customs 923 :— drunkenness among 
the 222 : tattooing among the ............... 222 
Chins. Haka Tribe, were probably one race 
witk the Lushnis not long since 127 
Macnabb's book on the H&ka dinlect of the.123ff. 
chin®3 of Burma is the Assyrian winged lion, 
ChüliEA-PaiéAcht Priksit discussed ......... 281 ff. 
chwé — casus belli umong the Karennts 817, 
is a2 hereditary Yvendetta....................... 317 
Cinderella, variant tale of —À 
coins, a catalogue of the, in the Lahore 
Museum noted 194 f. :— punch-marked,an 
Inden invention 845; cast, 315 f.; lead, 
in. India, noted 347 :— of ancient India, 
Cunningham's, reviewed 344 ff; South 
Indian 321 ff.; of Nôpål noted 347 f.; 
French of Karikal 327 :— of Amóghnbhúti 
noted 346; of Avantpastkhare of Madura 
324; of British East India Company 826 1.; 
of the Oho]as 323; of Dhama Pélasini noted 
8475 of Harihara Vijayanngura 321; of 
Késambi noted 310; of Madura 823 f; of 
Mo likArjunardyn 321; of the Mitras noted 
347; of Odumbara noted 548; of SudAsi- 
Yarlyaof Vijayanagara 322; of Taxila noted 
346; of Tirumalariya of Vijayanagara 222 
of Vijayanagara 321; of Viévanftha of 
Mrclura noted 325 f; of the Yaudhéyas 


notad — sizes e. 847 
companions of hero in folktales, minister 185 
denon 188, monkey .........- 188 


conjcgation in the inscriptions nt Girmfr .. 7 f. 

conjrration in Ancient India ......... ......... 949 ff. 
conscnants, weakening of hard, into soft 
25€ ; substitution of hard for soft, in the 
Prikrits 260:— ancient Indian alphabete 
dic double identical or homogenous 175; 
doubling of, importance of, as a criterion 
by which to judge:of Pr&krit 271; doubling 
of, the main point of difference between 
monumental and literary Prakpit 269 f.; 
the inscriptions of  Piyadasi do not 
obeerve the rule of doubling homogenous 
14 :— simple, changes in, in the inscriptions 
at Qirnår 3; changes in, in the inscription 
at Kapur di Giri 9, in the rámaining edicts 
f.; suppressed, in the inscriptions at 
Girnér 8, m the inscriptions at Kapur di 
Gr+9 £, in the remaining edicts 89 ; added, 
in the inscriptions at Girnfr 3, in the 
inexriptions at Kapur di Giri, 9 f., in the 
renmining edicts 89:— compound, in the 
ingoriptions at Girnür 3 f, m the inscrip- 
tions at Kapur di Giri 10 £., in the remain- 
ing edicts 89 ff..— peculiarities in all the: 


atots exoept at Girnir and Kapur di Giri 


cow, to killa, a sin in Madras 278:— to ent 
products of a. n sin in Madras ............... 278 
crow, superstitions ns to the. in Mudras .. ... "168 
cures: water restores to life 180 :—- throwin 
a baby at the deal restores to life 189 :-- 
for snake poison 383 :— for hydrophobia ... 383 
customs, social, m Southern India 2#4,*in 
Madras........ . 183 
cyclic years, instances of the uso of them 
Párthiva 82], Sanmya 122, 197, Vikpiti ... Af 


Dalaban, the Talning Geneml..................... 377 
DnlmAn, a note on the fort of ........... 229 
D&módara (Early Kadnmbe his, eock-cut 
inscription nt Konnür, edited ES 
dasdus, the, of tho Jnins doscribed.........211 ff. 
dates — degree of the sun specified in 
49 :— recorded in days of the Kuliyuga car 
in MSS 49 f. :— luni-solar used in ALS3. 
49:— solar used in M88. 49:— from 
inscriptions ond MSS. discussed 47 ff. :— 
of the Vághélà Kings of Gujarat .....-.. 276 f. 
day, the 172nd day of 8 regnal yoar men- 
tioned in a recorded date 28? 
days, civil, of tho fortnight, or month, de- 
noted by éudi or ¿uti und badi or vadi and 
vati aud mentioned in recorded dutes :— 
dark fortnight :— 
bright fortnight :— 


eleventh ......... is — . 277 
fortnight not specifled :— 
twenty-first ..................... PERIOD 254 


days, lunar, ६. e., ithis, mentioned in recorded 
dates :— 
dark fortnight :— 


third .... secco +००००. Oey 
fourth ... ues 50 
sixth eie ees 2s s: tl 
eleventh voce, 121, 197 
thirteenth ............................. Vasa USE 129 
bright fortnight — . 
days, lunar, mentioned in MSS. :— 
bright fortnight, eighth - 59 


fortnight unknown, seventh ^" .. 5O 
days, solar, mentioned in recorded dates :— 

ninth ... 97 
days of the week, names of them ns used in 

recorded dates :— 

Aditya (Sunday) ve 329 

Budha (Wedneeday) BY, 121 

Guru (Thursday) . bl 

Indu (Monday) .......... 
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Jiva (Thursday) .................. 48 
Nayarru (Sunday) ........... 322 
Bavi (Sunday) ............................49, 50 
Sani (Saturday) es seresseeeseceee 122, 277 


Sova yaar m 843 
- Sms ( day) ........— 51 
Bu (Bukra) (Friday) _-....—.................... 48 
Sukra (Friday) ................................. 40 
Voi (Friday) .................................... SH 


Vri (Vrihaspati) (Thursday)................. 48 
Vribaspati (Thursday) . bl 
days, lucky for shaving in Madras 252; of 
the woek, lucky unluoky in Madras ... 199 
days, Jain Ramos fir the, of tho calendar ... 16 
dueth custems, in Madras 257; among the 
Sháns 119; among the Chins 191, £23 
death temporary 342 f.; recovery from ..18, 189 


. deatl-bird in South Indin a wo. 904 


deulonsion of oousonantal bases in the in- 
scriptions at Girn&r b. at Kapur di Giri 12 

' jn the remaining edicts 101:— of vocalic 
basos in the inscriptions at Girndr ० f., at 
Kapur di Giri 12, in the remaining edicta 
102:— of pronouns in tho inscriptions at 

- Girnfr 6, in the inscriptions gt Kapur’ di 
Giri 19 £, in the remalning edicts 103 :— of 
numerals in tho inscriptions at Girnár 0,- 
Kapur di Giri 13, in the remaining ediota... 104 


‘degree of tho sum specified in dates 5 49 


Devanandin, the author of the Jaiaéadra- 
ctydkarane ... TIT: ..156 note 
Dévayiri = Daulat&bád ,,.... ... ... «० «००००-०० ००० 197 
Dérapáüla — his copper-plate grant found at 
Munyir 252; genealogy of 953, 251 
Devt = Nagt PNR | 
Dhammachdti of Pega, his great inscriptions 
at th: Knlyánisiniñ near Pegu ............... 384 


Dhanrnáüditya — probably Samudra Gupta 


45:— of Vijayapura SPE 109 


^ Dhritishéna, a Jain teacher un 158 
` duiisets, literary, of ancient India were Vedio, 


cluwicul Sanskrit, mixed Banskrit, literary 
Prlkpite ......... 97b 
Di-ba-di, the Burmeso title, oxpluined ...... 356 s. 
dice, uso of, in ancient India ns n means of 
divination 132 £.. still m uso in India and 
udjaount countrios 134:— ancient teehni- 
calities in connection with. explained...... 133 f. 
Diguuibarus, their migrations were Soulh to 
North 60; arvee as n sect about 162-173 
A. Y. 00; separated from tho Svétimbarhks 
in the tims of Bhadrabihu 59; divided 
into four divisions in the days of Migha- 
nantin 2:9 :- - the gackchas of tLe Digam 
baras, inereiy side branches of the main 
line 62 — tuere ure two distinct traditions 
. as to poutifical succession among the 57; 











points of difference in the traditions as to 
e pontifical succession, discussed 57 ff.-— 
details of the differences in names snd 
dates of the pontifical succession among 
the 62-63 :— Pasdvalls of the ............... 67 ft. 
Dtnachintámagi, wife of Kuló5tunga-Oh$]a... 28% 
disease, Shin notions as to the origin and 
cause of ........ ame 119 
disguise in folktales, effected by a skin......... 161 
divination— by means of shooting an arrow 
at random 160:— Indian, as recorded in 
the Bower MS, 129 ff.:— in ancient India 
by dice 182 f.:— among the Jains 216 — 
by fowl’s bones among the Karennts . 518 
diroroe among the Shins... 119 


eating, superstition connected with, in 
Madras ; ~= 958 
eclipse, customs in Mudras at ,.................... 123 
eggs uscd for divination 200: the use of, in 
Pars! festivals š 144 note 
Bkémranftha (see, S&manta-BhÓja Diohi) 
197: is a Baivn tomple at KAfichipura ...... 197 
Bkafil&nagara = Worangal ..................... 198 
olephante, images of, as offerings wee, 28 
jiéairallabht, wife of Kuldttunga-Ohdja ...... 292 
obshinin — yxvardja š 290 
eras: Gupta, commencement of “hs, 203 
and mote:— Lekshomanngémn, noto on the 
60 f.:— Baka, commencement of the 903 
founded by Kanishka 900; Kanishka and 
' his successors used the 78; used in tho two 
Mathur inscriptions dated year 185 and 
yer 280, 207; NahapAna the Kslaharkta 
and tho Kshatrapa Sénas of Gurnjñt used 
the ..... vaeses cos cee ००० ०००००००० 907 
erus uscd in recordod dates :— 
Kaliyuga 50, 51 
Lekshnannsénn ............................. FHI 


Nówdr .......... न 82 
Baka ............... 47, 48, 49, LO, 182, 197, 38% 
Vikrama ४२६०४ ०२०३३००७०४७०४६०-५२ ०००००००००००० 5], 277 


eres, Muhaminadnn, used in recorded Hindu 
dates :— . 
Yavana (= Hija Jeno tassios L Bb 


cuphemisms, folk origin for.,................... ~ 2p 
Ero in a folktale ro " - 042 
eril eye — instance of 93; in Dibár 168; in 


| f, a rare sound m the Tibeto Burmese 


eere n, 127 


languages 
| fairy = spirit 105:— lives in well 319:— 


can perfo:m penance 165, can give and take 
away disense 342:— murrioge of, with a 
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humen being 104:— odour of mortals 


harmful to 106 :— a tale of ......186 f. 
Fist FayAs!, relics of 319 
Falum, the capital of tbe Tashén Chins ...... 190 


fanawisa-pito-loha, a mythical animal of the 
Malagasy ~ iss .235 

fate, belief in, among native Christians, exti 
bited 47 wote:— in folktales, unavoidable...46 f. 

foather (see hair) burnt, magio property of 


tv nid in distress ....... 166 
fends among the Karennts, Kachins, Ohins, 
ete............ 317 


first fruits, offering of the, amongst the Shans 1:0 
flute, agic, a story of a $ 165 £ 
folklors in Hindustin 185 £., 277 #f., 341 ff; 
of ths Kématis 93 f.; of the Malugasy 250; 
in Sslectte 23 ff , 45 ft., 312 ff., 374 ff; in 
Tibe; 376; in Western Indin ...............160 ff. 
forbidcen things in folktales — touching a 


fairy’s (human) skin Bais 164 ff. 
fortnights, Ilindu lunar; see amdniu ...... 47, 46 
fortunc-seeking, by hero in folktales ......-.. 161 


Gackol as, the, of the Digamberas merely 
side-brunches of the main lino ........... 59 
Gudagin the Dhérwid District, an extract 
from an inscription at . 167 
gambling in felktules disait tavi 341 
Ganapati of Kaficht = the E&katiya king of 
Orugallu (Worangal) 122; was the Bth 
Kakattya king of Worangal 199; was | 
nepbow of Rudradéva of Worangal 197; 
his descendants 199; conquered by Sundara-. 
Pandya 121; his contemporaries 198 :—his 
Kffishipura inscription is dated 8th June 
1249 and he died in 1237 A. D. 122; the 
Akimraonkths inscription of..................197 ff. 
Ganga konda-Ohoja = Rájóndra-Oho]a '...... 
Gduga-Longa-Sdjapuram, a ruined town, noto 


on .. 323 
garudc = the royal eagle, = the white kite 

in Madres ....... ४५ ~, 278 
Gáàthá dialect = Mixed Sanskrit 218 f 
Gauja. = Bengal - 197 
Gautama, the Jain Paramarshi ~ 188 
Gantan! River = GódAvari |... 199 
gender in the inscriptions at Girn&r b; at 

Kapar di Giri ll f, in the remaining 

ediccB ....... waste + 101 
glazed bricks at Pegu 834 at Thatón ...... 381 


gJl4; the term in the Bower MS. discussed... 850 f 


Gija = Gauda... ~. eae 383 
OGulumattikanagara is Ayetbomh in Lower 
Burna 4००० 888 


* Gondcphares — Yndopherres — Gudupharas. 207 


Gtiamipots Bükateni the Andhrabhritya ... 204 
e^ e .. 
e e 

° 


`Górardhana, a Jain teacher 
graha = a seizure, tho varieties of eee 364 f. 
grammar, in the Bower MS., remarks on 

131 £., 350 f.1— questions of dialect in the 

inscriptions of Piyadesi discussed 171 ff. 

notes on some general points of, in the 
inscriptions of Piyudasi 155, 146 f.; and 
differences of dialects in the inscriptions of 

Piyndasi are less decided than might be 

expected 155 :— written of Pràkrit, cannot 

be cartier than 2nd—4th centuriós A. D 

970:— Mayadhi dialect of AStka — term 

explained ४५०० 13 
Guduphares = Gondophareg = Yndopherres 20; 
Gupta, Samudra, = probeblyOhargSplitya.. 4b 
Gupta Alphabet, list of inscriptions in the 

N.-H. 43; list of inscriptions in the’ N.-W. 

41; listof insoriptions in the N.-W. Post-. 4% 
Gupta era, commencement of the... 
Guptigupta, disciple of Bhadrabàhu IL, 159: 

— he is mentioned in cortain inscriptions - 

as Ohundragupta ... —— ००० 


hair (see feather); oook's foathers ‘used for 
divination 216 :— (burnt) magic property 
of, to aid in distress 

Hákà Ohins, geographical distribution of the 
190:— dialect of 123 ff.} compared with 
Lushai and cognate dialects 124 ff.; the 
most nearly related language to it is Lushai 
125; its plece in the Tibeto-Bormese 


168 


Hànbpáwadt Sinbydyin, king of Pogu, his great 
pagodn 381; his various titles es 586, 

Hanumadachala, the Skr. name of Anuma- 
Konda .......... .. 198 

Haribhadra, óommentetor on the second I 


milasttram ०४०० ००० es 327 
Harihara of Vijayanagara, a coin of cece 321 
Hasbtnagar, a note on the date of a Greeco- 

Buddhist inscription at ........2...............168 f. 
Hómachandresüri, commentator on the 

Anuyógadedrasasütram ........................ 909 
Héngtàn Ar'man Nat, a spirit of the Ohins... 191 


hero, in folktale, cuts off his own head 46 :— 
seeks fortune, in folktales 161: his com- - 
panion, minister 185, demon, 188, monkey 188 

Hidimba is in the neighbourhood of Woran 


gal ss 188- 
Jitrkrhun, the parrot, a tale of............. enn 183 
honey, to eat, à sin in Madras ens 


home, superstitions as tó the, in Madres 
618:— image of, as an offering eve. 8 
Hova, a Malagasy tribe, ita Maley origim 
250 — folklore of, not Malay’ 250:— a 
tradition of thé origin of करत DD 


203 and mote ` 


108 . 


16 ` 
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Ill-luck — unpleasant expressions are unlucky 
in Bengnl ............ see cns 252 
mage. chained, at the fRhwéngp& Pagoda in 
Pegu I 384 f 
Indrenandin, tho author of the Nétisdra, & 
note on him and his date ........................ 
inheritance, Shan Jaw of 119, 120: Shin law 
9f royal 120: of adopted sons among the 
Shins ............. en 
inscriptions (sce Piyadasi’:— dates from, dis 
cussed 4; ff. :— the first in Sanskrit is dated 
165-160 A. D.. 214; of tho 3rd to 5th | 
century, A. D, absence.of matorinl for : 
determinime dntewg 208 f; notes on tho 
dates of ihe Indjan in the 3rd to: Eth 
eenturics D. 209 f.:— list of, in the 
N.-E Gupta Alphabet 43; list of tho, in 
the N.-W. Gupta Alphabet 41; liat of, in 
the N.-W., Post-Gupta . Alphabet 42: 
at Bharaat, date of, discusecd 225, dnte of, 
proved by that of Vatstpatra Dhnnabhüti in 
the reign of the Bungus 225, vocabulary of 
the 259:— note of n Onmbodian 47 f.:— 
of tho ‘Chins: noted 322; threo . Ohó]a, 


118 


jnoted. 282 :— in English at Mauluain : ` 


£ .— g note onthe Furtdpur inscription of 
DharmAdityn 44, 16.:— at Girnár. details of 
the grammar of the 2 ff:; Girnfr of ‘Rudra 
dimau the first in Sanskrit 244 f..:— Groco- 
Buddhist, at Hashtnngar,4 note on the 
date of 100 f.:— Jambnkéévara inscription ' 
of Jutüvarman noted 314; Jambukéévara 
ineeriptione of Pratiparndra 200 f..— of 
Jasdhnn 205210 A., D. contnins ,mixed 
Sangkyit 245:— Kapur t Giri, detnil of the , 
grammar of the 8 ff.;— the Efifichtpnry 
inscription of Ganapati noted 122; two 
Káüchfpura inscriptions of Knnda-Gópádla- . 
déva 122; Küüeht inseription of Mallikür- - 
junnddva noted 32] f; Katicht-inseription, 
of Virtksliudóra noted 0211, :— Bnddhist. 

at Khondagiri, Bawnith, Kúngrá, Ew, 
Western Caves, 51011, Bharhut. Amravatt 
duto of 208 :— Kilpalayár inscription of  . 
Kulóttungn-Chóla. 281:— two. nt Mathurf.. 
dated year 155 and year 280 are,in the 
Sakn era 207:— noted copper-plate grant 

of AMahtpíln 98-— of Nubnpünn, seven 

in number 213; those of Nuhajfna and 
the AndhraLhrityas contemporancous 213, 

ere in mixed &anskpit O44; differences 
between the langungo of those of Nabapfina 
and the Andlrabhpityas 243 f.:— tho . 
Nanfighdt aro, a oentury earlier, than |. 
Gotumiputa SAtakani 203:— copperplate of 
Narnygnapáls noted 93:— of the Pándyas . 
noted 323:— unpublished Rimranñátba of 


bS 


I | jackals, superstitions as to; in Mndras 


Sundara-Pándya noted 324 f. .— Srtrahgam 
inscription of Sundnra-Pandya 121 f., oor- 
responds to Sala 1182 expired 122 :— Ran- 
gonAtha of Sundara-Pindyn noted 814 — 
Takhitibahi inscription of Gudnpharos, date 
of 207:— Taxila inscription of Mógn, date 
of 207 :— Taítjá cur inscription of RAjéndra- 
Ohóla noted 323:— Tirukkn]ukknpram in. 
eoription of Kuléttunga-Chó]n 981 #.:— 
Tirukka]ukkuncam inscription of Sundara- 
Pündyn quoted 345 f. : — Tirupporsnkunram 
inscription of Márfvarman noted 341 
Tiruppürannm inaoription of Sundara- 
Pandyn quoted 344:— Tiruvidnimnrudür 
inscription of Kulóttunga-Chó]s .282 :— of 
the Turushkas are in mixed Sanskrit 244 —. 
I unpublished Vikkiramangalam of Suodaros,,; 


Pandya noted 24$:— Pega of.Dhamma- 1,4 


ehótt, noted 382 ; KalyAnt of DhanunachHt, ,, - 
allusions to 377 :— Tolaing, five at Thatón, ~, + 
880; at AyetbimA 382 ; nt Yobémy6. 385; ... 
nt Shwégugyt 388; at Kalyñutaimá 383 f 
general noted 5२०७४२२१ 


+००००९००००००७००.००५ 


inscriptions. at Bharaut../....e acacia! 3 


inscriptions, on copper, edited :—. . (- ७ ',, is 
Déóvaptladóva os ००५००१8 .. 
. Jayñdityu of Vijayapura .... 24189 > 
Vigrahapáladóva ...... 


#०००००१०६०५०० on 


H 


०० »«० ०००००. 0 . d 


inscriptions, on stone, edited —.... . oh 


28 us 


Bharant i 
| Ddmédara’ (Early Kadamba) 
` Gannpati (at BkAmranftha temple) «1.5.19 7 
. Kulóttunga-Chü]n (at KAfieh!puram)........ "à 

S&rangadóva X Ydghólo) ३10०४१४००००१ ४ : 


seal bandere ot 


C UP E Doe Te LU d i 


Jainéndra.ryákarana, the ; the nomes-of the 
author of it i 180, ` 


| (ace Divambnras’:— community un- |. 


` 
+ 


divided until the. days of Bhuqnitåbu 59; .+ - 


the great eepnrution took, place about, ;, 


' 162-174 A V. (iQ, the traditional migration ', ,-.` 
of tbe. from Ujjain 158, 100:— rchisims, !, , ४2 


among tho. detailed 336 ff... astronomy. 
of the, discussed 14 ff. :— sncred liternture 
of the TAAL, 100 ft, 157 ff, 2l0 É... 


z? 


`Y <+ 
+ 


3 
4, - W ff. 227 f.. २६ 
Jaipur, the final residence of the Digumlura. ,5 
. Pontiffs deterrere ye] gn Lu 
Jambu. a Jam teacher — A dl 
Jasibuddirapannatti, the sixth spdsgesi of. e.s 
the Jnina —— € 17f; 
Jambudvipa, n Jain description of ............ 18 f, 
“Jdtakes, gcenes from the, reprewented at ;, 
Bhoraut enu 285 u 
JApavarman = Sundara-Panaya 253 
ee e ° 
`. š 
° 
e° *. ë 
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yuaAmon, a Jain teacher 158 
Jayaditya of Vijayapura, his copper-plate 
grxnb found at Gorakhpur 169 f 
‘ti-ati, a suburb of Pega 885 
Jna>rabhamuni, the author of the Sarkdéha- 
vishanshadir sorses 214 
qméadrabuddhi, another name of Déva- 
nandin ................es ००० ४०३ ००० ०००० 156 n. 
anit, confusion of, in the HAkà Ohin lan- 
Jage ...... . 128 
k’, a prefix to verbal roots in Ohin, explained. 125 
Kachina, a tribe of the ShAn States ............ 116 
Madanibss, the Barly .............- . 93 
Kadan Ohins,theirlanguage ..................... 216 


Kakattyo kings of Worangal, their genealogy 197 
Kak itaarhda, the Buddha, mentioned m the 


Bharat inscriptions : S. 296 
Kals princes, legendary accounts of the ...... 21 ff. 
alice king, defeated by Ganapati of KAf- 

ektpurg.......... 197 

alinyamandalom conquered by Kulóttuñga- 

(3019. sess asss #5: DOB 

migattu-Parasi, its notices of Kulót 
tcnga-Ohó]u i +० ०००००५००००० BBD 
Kali! a shrine m North Travancore »- 95, 96 


kelnintarvdchyuni a note on the 211, do- 


scribod 21g, ite recent date D. 214 
Kaloaediva, o note on the 211:— the first 

Jein text translated aeien i Nana 219 
Kai, real focal namo of ,.... cece 819 


WA ráut inscriptions at Peg, allusion to...... 977^, 


Ra rántsimA, account of 383; insoriptions at,, +: 
Noted 383 
K¥cbipurs was included in, tho dominions... -7 
of the KAkatlyu kings T « 197 
Kérhà Chins ocoupy the, country to B. of 
Manipdr 1. 1901 
Kir ishka founded the Saka erp 208, he and 


R s sucocgsora usod the Baka ora. .. 78 
Kat tén —.Kànho ३०९६-४३ ०४ कह 190 ,| ` 
Karana — quoted Taitiln. — 18 f. 
Karennis, (1017 custome ...,.. pedi? 1. 


Raxens in tho Shin .Btutos. 116: customs of. '. 
fae Red, 317 f.:—language, noted e 877 
knnkal. real name is KÁrgikkAl 827 
KA£yapa the Buddba mentioned , in -the 
Eharnat inscriptions wee 226 


Katara pra, ancient nome of tho, Chandragiri 


h L at Sravpua-Belgola , 158 
KawáAnbhi = Kesam mentioned m; tho 

Enaraut inscriptions €———— H4 
Kard = Red Karon ............. [Qe 917 


KdBbà Pugoda visited 2325 is. cho Kéldsabha 
g ibbatucbetiya of thy KalyAnt inscripnons. 392 


Khowlacatta Jdtuka doseribed sessed sess 300 f. 
e .. 
e 
° 
e° ° 


y lifo-indez, instance of 187 f. :— is a jowol 


-| lunar astronomy of the Jains 





king — local magnate in folktales 
kinoly, a mythical animal of the Malagasy 
Kite, superstitions as to the, in Madras 
Kògun, caves at, described se aee V RUE 
Kükarók, a visit to ............................... 
Kókbénn&yém Hill visited ................... 381 f 
Kimati, folk-etymology of the name 98:— & 
folktale of the caste ......... 93 f. 
Kéndgamana the Buddha, mentioned in the 
Bharaut inscriptions ç si 
Kdngbaung = Thnråwadt, King of Burma 
Kongumandalam, conquered by Kuldtttanga- 
Ohdla š 
Kounür, n village in the BffrsumeSistrict ; 
the rook-cut inscription of DümbIuf (Early 
Kadambe), edited u 
Ko-Rajakésarivarmean = Kuldéttunga-Chdle 
281, 28 
Firing Nat, a spirit of the Ohins........ 191 
Krittikárya, a Jain teacher, 158 ;— elsewhero 
the name is Kshattriya 18 n 
Kulóttuhga-Ohója, his life 282 f.: acceded 
1071 A. D., 283 :.— insoriptions of him ...281 ff 
Kuntala (— Western Ohflukyn) fight with 
the kings of, by Kulüttuhga-Oh0]a ......... 28% 
Kwinan Ohins, their dross ........................ 216 
Kyaikpun near Pegu, ruins at, notes on.....,983 f. 


226 
290 


282 


95 


luck, good, to go to see a sacred image with 

tho cyes closed 96; in seeing the deity first 

of all things at a fixed festival 96 — bad, 

a disgrace न 2102 
LAs, a tribò in the Shin States 
Lite = Gujarát 


Tóhárya, a Jain teacher ३०००१०१ ००००४० 
Lunar ‘Rede, Western 
Obñlukyas ,........ . 163 
Lushais were probably one race with the 
Chins not long since 197; their lan- - 
gunge moat nearly related to Haka Chins 


, included the 


hy Y? J j - t ^" 1 re 
ma, the letter; is a test letter in ancient 
Indian Alphabets DeL. v 
MAdhaortputa Siriséna the Ándhrabhrpitya «.. 
MAgudhi Prikrit discussed 204 f.:— as tho 
dialect of 55018, term explained 173; was ' 
tho-official dialect of Afikss Oourt 1731" 
Mighaunandin, the -Digambaras divided into 
‘four divisions in his time oes 
rn M an ancient-Pagode-at Pega: notes 
0. ....... sele 053 1 
iMahiddva, father of. Ganaputiuf Kaschipura 197 


"ut 


20 
‘204 


‘59 











894 INDEX. 
Mahdmdydrt, the great spell in the Bower Kárttika ss +R 
MS 850, 366 ff Marge ... 256, 977 
Mah4nistham, the nume of the second Chas Margatirshn (MS.) 51 
dasüiram 181; various mentions of it ...... 183 Phalguna (MS.) s "E 
salárdjadhirdja ............. 97, 258, 254 Vaiéñkha................................. 47, 48,1 


MabArdshty! Prákrit discussed 954 f.; its 
relation to the popular tongue 265 ff. 

Mahtpéla, a copper-plate grant of, noted ...... 

Malayagiri, his commentary on the Striya- 
pawnati 20; his commentary on the 


Oharidapannatti een 20 
Malika-jarika, story of Princess .............., 160 ff. 
Mallikarjunardya of Vijayanagara e. 821 
manusstha, tho, described < 881 f. 
MAravarman f Sundtra-Pandya . c 844 
Marco Polo, wesible identification of Sender 


marriage in folktales; fairy with a human 
being 164; postponement of 188: — invi- 
tations to a, in Madras 198:— customs 
among the Chins 223; of the Parsts 113 ff. ; 
the Shins, mere cohabitation on the in- 
crease 119, the forbidden degrees of con 
sanguinity 119, proposals for marriage 118 
burial ceremony of unmarried persons 


118 :— songs of the Parsts ` 118 ff 
Matt, ruins of 319 
Maung Maung, King of Burma, son of 

Naungdajt ae eres, 289 
Manng Zingà — Philip de Brito ......... 884 





metamorphosis in folktales, fairy into a 
female monkey - — 
metempsychosis among the Malagasy — men 

Into serpents 251; resurrection after 
partial decomposition ................, ~. 252 
Min&kshi, goddess of Madura . 862 
Mindtn, King of Burma, son of Pagin Min. 290 
minbd = prince ...... 289 note 
. mixed Sanskrit, described 244 f.; a Buddhistio 
language 247; is a manner of writing 
Pràkrit 975; is a special literary ortho- 
graphy 245:—  Rajéndralüla Mitra on, 
criticism of 945 — Burnout on, criticisms 
of 245 :— origin of 946 f; nature of 245; ` 
characteristic peculiarity of 248 develop- 
ment of 246; period of 244 f. :— disappeared 
on the intruduction of Sanskrit 946; ita 
relationship-to Sanskrit .......... oe 248 
months dues es for the 16; Jain notions 


161 


on the calen 10, on the lunar 16.— 
lunar, zodiacal sign quoted instead of ...... 49 

months, Hindu lunar, names of the, men. 

tioned in recorded dates .— 

Asuji (Aévina) venu, 48 
Obhaitra  ... ú 97 
Ohaitra (M8.) ०°०० १००५००००१५०. ००० ००००० 49 
Jytahgha ees 57, 129, 107 


months, Hindu solar, names of ihe, men- 
tioned in recorded dates ;— 


Mithung ........................ 15 
Rishabha ~ wo 121, 941 
Birhhn š 12° 
Mudgagiri = Mungri ... eave . 254 
Mugdhdvabédhamankitka, a nokioo of an 
edition of .. 52 ff 


Mugdhdvabidhimaukttha is a handbook of 

Sanskrit Grammar ...,..... 5 E 
muhúrtas, Jain names for the 1 
Milastiram, the first described 810 £., 827 ff. 

the second described 827 f, the third 

described 399 f.; the fourth described ...869 ff. 
Málasütras of the Jains discussed 809 ñ 
Mummadambé, the mother of PratAparndra 198 £ 
Mtn, language — Talaing. ००००० ००० ००० 377 


Mungir = Mudgegiri २२४३३ 
Mufija, a king overthrown by Tails II.......... 168 


murder, compensation for, among thegSh&ns, 119 ` 
Mwé Nat, a spirit of the Ohins .................. 191 


x, dental, in monumental Prákrit ...... »०००००००० 259 
„palatal, irregular use of, m monumental 


Prákrit 269 
%, cerebral, in monumental Prákrit . 259 
Nàgauríjas, discussion on the 861 f; identi- 

fication of the —— -" 350 
Nagas, the Black, a note on, 864 
Nagin, a note on the - 364 


Nehapdng, the Khahardta king destroyed by 


Gétamtputa SAtakani 204 

nakshatras, Jain notions on the connection of 

the moon with the 16 f.; Jain tutelary 
divinities of the 18 

nakshatras, names of the, mentioned in record. 

ed dates :— 

Anurádhá " 48, 121 
Afvint ...५५५००००००० wo. 48 
Kara (Haste) ............ .................... 49 
KFA ........ 47, 821 
Punarvasu i 4 848 
Rohini .. ‘ " . 198 
Bubha Toss ve ०००० ४०७०० ०००१००००० 040 wee 48 
Uttara-Bhadrapadá eem 48, 192 
Uttardahagha PES T: 
Viídxhá . . 3⁄4 

t- ° 

` 
° 
e° °" ड 
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namss, male, for queens 199 and sote:— 
proper, of persons, among the Ohins......... 
naming customs among the Shins 117:— of 
ths Burmese and Shins borrowed direct 
from India. "— M 117 note 
Nandi-Sarhghs, another name of the Balát- 
k£ra-Gapa 
Nemdtettrem, a notice of the 998 f ; a detailed 
description of 294 ff.; commentaries on...... 
N&gika — Nasik, mentioned in the Bharaut 
inscriptione ç "—— qasa DBO 
nàt = spirit in Burma 191:— worship of, 
Natngddjt, King of Burma, son of Alompra.. 289 
Narnpdla, mention of " “०५०००३३४ BE 
Niraydvalikas, the eighth to the twelfth 
wodtgas of the Jains 20 ff.: contain legen 
dıry accounts of the Kala Princes, sons of 
M tho Anga king Séniya of Ohampa ........ 21 ff. 
Pisthafhayanam, the first okhádasútra ...... 180 f. 
NiGsdra, a note on the Deccan College MS 
OF tho ......... 84 
nor-h, the, an unluoky direction in Madras. 193 
muneral-coefficients, use of, in the Lushai 
lenguage 
numerals, declension of, in the inscription at' 
Gimår at Kapur di Giri 18, in the 
remaining edicta 104:— denoted by letters 
cf the Alphabet, in Jam MSS 


159 


w... 


126 


[ITI 


aths, among the Chins 228 :— among the 
ocean, leaping the, in folktales .................. 
edaur of mortals destructive to fairies......... 
(Edipus, variant of the tale of, in India...... 47 
offerings to godlings in Bengal 28:— a list 
ef . dis ; w 
orrens in Madras 318 :— bad, m Madras 168; 
.in Malabar 279; in South India 294; for 
a journey in Madras 198:— good, m 
Malabar 279; for a journey in Madras 193: 
—of ram, flymg foxes seen in the day 
zime 278: words of ill omen, “no” 98.— 
on birth of son 974:— jackal’s howl 841; 
Honkey’s bray ......... ‘००१००१०००००० ntn ces ०००००० 
Orathgalla = Worangal 
oribography of the Bower MS. 850 :— of the 
inscriptions of Piyadasi discussed 171 ff. ; 
obeyed learned historical inffnemoes 155; 
shows a tendency towards a learned 146, 
149; is not strictly phonetic 149, 155; 
Semitic influence on, noted 175:— of the 


monumental Prákrits ................... seose -254 f. 
Orvgalla — Worangal ........................ 197 mote 
ov] a bird of bad omen in South India ...... 994 


O’-yu-t’o of Hiuen Taiang identifled ............ 
e e 
re d 
e - 


| Piyadasi, inscriptions of Á f, 


895 








pd = male in the Tibeto-Burmese languages. 126 
Pagan Min, King of Burma, son of Tharáwadi 290 
Págàt, caves at, described 877 t. 
páhuda and pdhudapdhuda, divisions of the 
Bürigapannati 14 
painnam, the first described 108 f; the 
second described 110; the third described 
110; the fourth described 111; the fifth 
described 111; the sixth described 112 ; the 
seventh described 112; the eighth describ- 
ed 112; the ninth described 113; the tenth 
described ......... ee 177 f. 
patanas, scattered pieces ® plating «^ the 
Biddhfnta texts of the Jams 106 f 
PaiáAcht Prikrit discussed oo 20] ff. 
palace, subterranean, tale of & ...... .....,.....180 f. 
Palas, genealogy of the .... š 98 f., 254 
Palaungs, a tribe of the Shin States ........... 118 
Pali, date of 2: न . 271 
pamana year of the Jains, the .......... 17 
Pasickanamasi ira, the, discussed 913 
Pafichala, a king overthrown by Taila IL ... 168 
Pándimandalam conquered by Kulóttunga- 
Ohijs sees 282 f 
Pandya, the Southern, conquered by Kalit- 



















tatga-ChéJa. E A Ey- 
Panthays in the Sh&n States exeo 116 
Parabala of the HBáshtrsküfa family = 

Góvinda IIL. ..................... I se cao cu dose 254 
Paral, a sacred pagoda near Trichtür..,......... 90 / 
Paramabhattdraka...... ३५४ . 258 4 
Paramfvara .......................................... 253 
Param4feara-Paramabhattdraka ...........,... 97 
Pårola = Paral HPAP Od 
parrots, kingdoms of the ........................... 277 
Pairsts, marriage customs of 113 ff.; nuptial 

songs of the ...................................... 
Påşaliputra = Patná, mentioned in the 

Bharaut inscriptions ..,...... अब नम eer pe en 22 
Paitdvalts of the Digambaras, detailed 

deacription of three 68-83:— a notice of 
Paungasd, a title of Maung Maung, King 

Burma ses. 
Pega, antiquities of, described ...... 
penance in fairies — 


Phas, a name for the TaungÜüs ... 
Phóphó, the great nàt at Thatón, a 


pilgrimage, an object af, to be 
dumbness 96, to attain literary 


nology of 208 ff.; Semitic infl 
orthography of, noted 175; 
value summed up 174:— 
discussed 166, 85 ff., 145 ff 
divide themselves into tw 


396 


INDEX. 








gusge 210, into two dialectic groupe 171 £; 
do not faithfully I the dialect of 
the country in which they have been en- 
graved 172f.; do not pretend to invariably 

represent in their integrity the sounds . 
of the spoken language 146, 149, 155; sub- 
dialects discernible in 172 :— Sanskrit not a 
fixed language at their date 175 :— grammar 
of, discussed, at Girnár 2 ff., at Kapur di 
Giri 8 ft, of remaining edicts 85 ff. :— notes 
on some goneral grammatical points 146 ff., 
155 :— detail of the conjugations at Girn&r 
ff, at Kapur di Giri 18 ff.; detail of tho 
infxions at Girnár 5 ff, 


Kapur di Lu png a eec s iiy! 

at Girnár ४ ff, at Kapur di Giri8 ff, of 
Re romsining edicts .................. ore ०००२०३० nne 85 ff. 
N Poi (seo Baungsh8) ................. ^. 190 
polygamy among the Shin ..................... ~ 119 
real namo is Puduchchert......... $37 


Prabhichandra, a Jain Achdrya, of about 
h century À. D. who died at  . 
Sravano-Belgola MA 158 to 160 

PraktkeAnnanda, his probable date ..... 28 

Prikrit, shows signs of culture in the time 

of Piyadasi 177:— monumental and literary 

discussed 258 ff. — literary, date of use of, 
discussed 267 f., 270, fixed between the 2nd 
and 4th centuries A. D. 276; is an artificial 
dinleet 261, not understood by the people 

261 ff; is nota faithful representation of 

the popular tongue 264; origin of 878 f.; 

characteristios of 261 ; its relation to monu- 

mental, discussed 268 ff; never appears 
on monuments 261 :— monumental, period 
of 25; is one dialect 260; is not a faithful 

representation of the popular tongue 260 f.; 

is not subject to rigorous rules 261; cha- 

racteristios of 258 f; its relation to literary, 
discussed 258 ff.; never appears in literature 
was the 7th of the Kakattya 
ynasty 199; his descent from Ganapati 

Kafichtpura. . . 1906 

aéóbháskana, ita value to prove 

ogy of Ganapati of Kafichtpura. 198 f. 

rfya, see preceding word 
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261 


pronouns, declension of, in the inscriptions 
at Girhár 6 £., at Kapur di Giri 12 £, in the 
remaining edicts ........................... . 108 
Prôshțhila, a Jain teacher ..................... ow ‘LBB 
PtjyapAda, another name of Dévanandin ...156 n. 
Pulumáyi Váaith!puta. the 

204; date of, is ciro. 185-145 A. D.......... 


inscriptions at Girn&r, 3:— changes of, 
in the inscriptions at Kapur di Giri, 2; 
in the remaining edicts .... 85 
queen — wife of local magnate in folktales 45 wote 
queens, male names for 199 and soto 


r, only ono sign to represent, in the Piyadasi , 
inscriptions mo 75 

BAjaríja-Ohó]s, scription of, quoted 

HEMjándra-Ohó]j& a name for Kul/ktunga- 
Ohdjs 283 ; inseription of, quoted 

BAjiga of Véngt = Kulóttunga-Ohüjs ......... 

RAmaifiadésa, is now the Talaing country of ' 


dom 377 ; antiquities of, gummed up 
Rannadévi, wife of Dévapála, daughter of the 

BAahtgraküga Parabala ; 
Háahtreküpas of Malkhéd; they were over-, 

thrown by Taila IL in A. D. 978-74 ...167, 168 
Batpes, = Rashtrokd pas ... ... ... ... osorno --. cece 168 


254 


121, 122, 954, 282, 286, 343, 544 
ri, the vowel, not known at time of the Piya- | 


dasi inscriptions. vor “००००० ००००० (176 
‘Ring Nit, a spirit of the Ohins .................. 191 
Badra Mahfrija-Rudra =  Eudr&mbé, : 

daughter of Ganapati of K&flohtpura. ° 199 


Rudrad&man of the Girnár inscription lived 
temp. Visithtputa Båtakani 204; and tomy. ,' 
Biriyafla Bétakapi 204; commenced cto . 
reign ciro. 150 A. D i 

Budradéva, ancestor of Ganapati of KAioht. , 
pura 197; was a Kakattya king of Worangal 197 

Radramb4 — Rudra = Mahárája-Rudra 
199; was the Oth of the Kakattya dynasty... 109 


$, palatal, a test letter m the Bower MB. ` 
४49 f. or at the date of the Piyadasi 


inscriptions mtm, 176 
sacrifices among the Ohins ...... ».191, 216 
Segytlanng  Ohins, geographical distribu- 

tion of the - < .. 190 
BAh5$- M&h&s, a note on........ ene, GLO 

Ë ° ° 
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Saka era (seo era) commencement of 208: 
ita use in Cambodia 47 f., in Java. 48 
Bakyamuni = Buddha in the Bharaut in- 
sor-ptions .... = RUN 226 
Selsette, folklore in ...... Fo 93 f£, 45 f. 

BSÁmgnta-Bhója Dóchi, governor of KAilcht, 
endows the Hkimrandtha temple ............ 197 
Bariddhavishewshadir, a commentary on the 
fourth chhddasdira ........... . 214 
seikrdnit, xodiacal sign, mentioned in &  , 
recorded date instead of the lunar month 49 

satikrdntis, names of, mentioned in recorded 

dares .— 

Chapa (or Dhanuh) B 48 
Bibha eee —ÁÁ— 49 
47 





Tavura š 
eaihkrdntis, names of, mentioned in MSS 
dazes :— 


Ohaitra en 49 
Mésha. š 49, 50 
Bamndrs Gupte = probably Dhurmáditya... 45 


sendAi in the inscriptions at Girnür 5 

at Kapur di Giri 11, in the remaining 

edicts sarias OCI: 
Sanskrit (ses mixed Sanskrit) :— origin 

of 246 ff is a Brdhmanical language 

247:— not « fixed language at the date 

of the insoriptions of Piyadasi 175 :— 

not yet a written language in the time of 

Piyadasi 177 :— in ita ultimate form did 

nct exist in the time of Piyadasi 177 :— 

proof of the date of introduction of 

217:— first insoription in, is dated 155-160 

A. D. Ht — classical first used in 2nd 

century A. D. 275, elalorated after 3rd 
^eeatury B. O. 276:— additions to the 

yooabulary of, as evidenced in the Bower 

M3 ç 131 £., 851 
Sanskrit, inscribed tablet from Pogu 885, is 

Genl. Cunningham's ' Buddhist seal” ...... 885 
Sknsiohandra, the commentator of the Jom- 

buddwapannati T"— m 19 
Bdrsdk alphabet, a note on the «31 note 
BAresvati-Gachoha of theDigambaras, merely 

a side-hranch of the main line ............... 59 
Sau-asóni Prükpit discussed ..... SAIS 
scapegoat, the, an instance of, in Tibet ...... 876 
sculptures, supposed Vaishnava, from Thatón 481 
Bénas, the acooesion to power of the, was circ 

158-130 A. D š 
Són-ya, king of Ohathpa, legendary account 

of his sons m : 21#f 
serpents, superstitions as to, in Madras 224 :— 

anong the Malagasy are embodied spirits 

261, seven-headed 231:— jewel in the 
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mouth of 186 :— charm against snake-bite 
850 ff. 
Strata, YAdava king = RA&machandra of 
Dévagiri 200; defeated by Pretáparudra... 199 
Sévana Country = Séuna — Sinnar in 
Nasik District 199, also Dévagiri .......... ~ 199 
sh is later than the date of the Piyadasi 
inscriptions e. 
sha, the letter, is a test le&ter in ancient 
Indian Alphabets se 30 
Sha-chi of Fa-Hian identified. . 820 
ShAn States, tribes of the, enumerated 116 
tribal divisions of the $471:— a legend of 
the 190, 191:— customMof ४७४116 #.; 
naming customs of the 1177 d 
of the 120 :— the oosmogony of the 121 :-- 
their ideas as to the origin and cause of 
disease 119:— their law of inheritance 
119, 190 :— instances of cannibaliam 
amongst the ...................... 120 
Shasthava = Ayyappan S. 98 


177 


shrew, taming of a, an Indian folktale 317 
Shwésuhgyd Pagoda at Pegu, note on 385 
Shwébé Min = Thardwadt, King of Burma .. 290 
Shwégigalé Pagoda described........... 884 


Shwégigyt near Pegu, notes on the ruins at 

383 £. ; inscriptions at............ ००००००००883 f. 
Bhwêmòdò Pagoda described ............. 385 
Shwénabé Pagoda described I 884 f. 
Siamese rule in Burma, traces of è 378 
sibilants not distinguished in the inscrip- 

tions of Piyadasi ............................. cove 176 
Siddhdnta, a list of texts in the Jain.........872 f. 
Siddhdnialséa, note on the ...... 28 


Siddhdntamukidvalt, a notice of the.......... . B 
Biddhártha, a Jain teacher ... ........ 44००654537 158 
Btharájá of Thatin, account of e, 80 


Sirhhane == probably the, Y&dava king Bin 
hana IL of Dévagiri 198; defeated by 
Ganapati of K&fichfpura ........................ 
B'inbyümáyin, mother of Süp'ay&làt 290 f. 
B'inbytüyin, King of Burma, son!of Alompra 289 
Biüghajam (— Oeylon) invaded by Kulét- 
tunga-Ohó]a 282 
Bingásá, King of Burma, son of Stinbyfyin. 289 
Biri Polemaios of Ptolemy = Pulumayi 


"Vüsithtputa di 204 
Siriyafa Gótemtputa Sátekani the Andhra- 
bhritya 6 eaa ios 204 
Biyin Chins, geographical distribution of 
the ....... . 190 
sleep, aspect of, in Madras ats ... 193 
sleeping beauty, variant of the tale of ......186 f. 
snake (ses serpent). 
sneezing, a bad omen m Madras ness 168 
Sichaung Chins, their language a. 216 
^15 f. 


zolar astronomy of the Jains - 








898 " INDEX. 
má, wife of Ganapati of KAflohtpura........ 199 | Surdshtra, chronology of the kings of... ...... 203 f. 
Sémasurhdara, commentator on the first ` Sáriyapannatti, a most important wora on 
puixwam ...... š e 110 Jain astronomy — EE P: 
Bómavurhás, the, included the Western Oh& Sériyapannatit Bhagavett, is the fifth upaa- 
lukyas ......... —€—Á 168 gam of the Jains . n 14 
Sombérars IL., Western Oh&lukya.. 983 | Büáryaprafilapti = BSüriyapauzaiti, q. v. ..... 14 


son, only, in folktales 29;— youngest, the, in 
folktales, his doings ............. 312 ff. 

Bona and Uttara, the Buddhist missionaries, 
images of, at Kôkpênnåyôn Hill 381; story 
of, doubtful 

songomby, « mythical animal of the Mala- 


886 


251 
sons, three, if Wa, si seven, in folk- 
Sophia, nickname of Sfp‘ayAlat 
spells in Ancient India e ee HO ff. 
spirit = fairy 166 :— loses “ virtue” by touch- 

ing a human being'165:— haunts of, in 
Madras 279 :— Ohin notions of 216; of a 
tree, among the Ohins191; of the forest, 
among the Ohins 191:— worship of, in 
Madagascar ` dere 251 
Srarapa-Belgols; remarks on the real purport 
of an inscription here, whioh has .been 
supposed to mention the Srata-Kévalin 
Bhadrabáhu ३२६ 156 
Srinagara — Patná 5 E e. 254 
stone, turning into, in folktales ^. 189 
substituted person in folktales: wife 341 f.; 
children assosieres eee cerne eene een ००००००३7 $ 7 
subterraneous palace, a story of & 
succession, rule of royal, brothers before sons 
987 1f.:— practical application of 288 :-- 
obtained in the Eastern and Western 
GhAlukya dynasties 288; in the Valabht 
Line 268; inthe Malér-Kotl& State 283; 
iu Munipnr 287; in the Shán States 288; 
ın ancient Englund 292 f. :— authority for, 
from tho Jidtukas —M 
sudden action, a bad omen in Madras 
168 :— noises unlucky in Madras .. 
Sukulava, & Malagasy tribe - 
Sundar Bandi = Sundara-Pandya. 
Sundara, a note on kings and prinoes in 
S. India bearing that name .. 122 
Sundara-Púndyn, materials for calculating 
tho dato of 191 f; his date settled by 
an inscription at BSrirangam 121; his 
, nceession falla between Baka 1169 and 1180, 
122; Soka 1182 expired is the only year 
corresponding to his insonpüon 192:— 
= Japivarman 122; (Jatávarman) distinct 
from Sundarn-Pandya (Mayévarman) $44 :— 
= Marco Polo's Sender Bandi ............ 
süp'agd = royal princess š 290 note 
Süp'ayálàt, Queen of Burma, wife of Thibo ...200 f 


291 
318 


250 
122 


122 


Suttanippan, a Taungyt MS. work, described. 379 
Brêtåmbaras, separated from the Digambaras 
in thig time of Bhadrabáhu ..................... 


t and k, confusion of, in Haka Chin ...... 
tableta, glazed, ses glazed bricks. 
tabu, limits to cohabitation among the Shans 
119 :— forbidden occupation to husbands of 
lying-in women among the Shans 117 :— 
forbidden articles of food to lying-in 
women among the Shans 117 :— forbidden 
things to women during a war expedition 
among the Shins = EE 
Tai family of Shán Tribes, the 116, 117 
Taik'd — Chinese Sháns ... . 117 
Taikkulà is Ayetbemh - 383 
Tails IL (Western OhAlukya) established the 
dynasty, by overthrowing the RAshtra- 
kúbas, in A. D. 973-74 .. Meere 167 
Taileng = Taital ............ 17 
Tainamk‘am, a division of the Northen ~~ 
Tainu = Northern Shans es 
Taitaü = Southern Shins ......... eain 
Talaing Oountry, the 8/7; ancient kingdom 
of 877; language 377; ite epigraphic and 
historical value 377; MSS. at Pagat..... 87; f. 
Tashén Ohins, the geographical distribution 
. of the 190; geographical boundaries of the 
190; polity of the 190; names of their 
chiefs 190 :— speak nearly the same language 
as the Baungsh& Ohins - 190 f. 
tatsmaas, in the inscriptions of Piyadasi ..... 147 f. 
tattooing among the Chins .. os 
Tanngtis, a Burmese tribe 205; origin of the 
915 f. ; border on the Welaung Ohins 
Taungbs, notes on the 379 f; their lan- 
guage 379; their alphabet, ite value histori- 
ally —— 879 
Telunga = Andhra = Trikalinga = Trilingn 198 
terminations, verbal, in the inscriptions at 
Girnár 7 1, ot Kapur di Gui 13 — verbal, 
. conjugation of, in the remaining edicts ...105 f. 
Thagyápayà at Thatón, a note on the 
glaxed tablets on the. s 
Tbharåwadt, King of Burma, grandson of 
Bodóp'ayá ............ . .. 290 
Thatén, a visit to 3R0; is the Suvanpabhúmi 
of the Buddhist books 880; is the Aurea 
Regio of Ptolemy 


120 


117 
117 
117 


we... see te 
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Thebav, Thoobaw = Thtbà 
Theobeld, nickname of Ththd ............... 200 nota 


théravedf, the, of the dasdu, discussed ......... 219 
Vhibaw = Thtbd Ses vo eee 290 note 
Ththd, King of Burma, gon of Mindin ...... 290 f 
Tiastares of Ptolemy = Ohashtana, grand 
father of RudradAman ........... 204 
tithis — method of quoting in MS . 07 
titles, Burmese, explained. 289 note 
Tirukkalukkugram inscription of Kuldttunga 
Choja is dated 1105 A. D. ...... 283 
Tixaunz Pagoda, the, visited 382 


the . 
“0 the of Burma is the Assyrian winged 
bull, degraded  ............ 882 
tokan-cia, a mythical amimal of the Malagasy 253 
tones, £ note on, in Tibeto-Burmese languages 128 


Tlantlzng Chins, geographical distribution of 
€ 190 


Tribhu:anamalla, a biruda of Betmarája...... 197 
. trickwin folktales ....... 24 f. 
Trikalinga = Andhra = Teluiga = Trilinga 198 
Trilings, origin of the name  ....... 188 


Tyagaralll, wife of Kulóttuágu-Chéja ......., 288 


Ujjain, the traditional migration of the Jains 


from 99906 ०००००००० ee LLLA 158 160 
wpanayinam, the custom of investiture with 

the sacred tWread in Madras ............... .. 193 
unlucky words m Bengal, “no” ...... . 844 
v, omizaion of, in the Prékrite........4.. . 259 f. 


Vaghéla kings of Gujarat, chronology of 
276 f : genealogy of some of the ane 
Vaidife — Béanagar mentioned in the Bha- 
rant -1862एऐ0शाड़. .,.... ७० ०००५०-०००००००५००४० ०००५५ 
vakshestdra, a division af JassbuddMsapan. 
falli ........... vee P" 
Vászishkputa — Chaturapang Bátakani- the 
Vaximba, a Malagasy tribe 250; veneration 
for the graves of tho ........................... '251 
.Védss, language of the, was a cultured lan- 
guage, 370 century B. 0 275 
weadettc among the Chins ......., ... 216 
Véngi, 3Ájiga, lord of, = Kulltuhga-Obé]a 288 
Vidhusta, day of the weekin MS. — Wed- 
Vigrahepila, a copper-plate grant of ......... 97 f. 
Vijay&Citya VII., vioeroy of Vergt ............ 
Vijayapura of Jayáditya's inscription — not 
yet identifled 
Vikkil&3 == Vikramáditya VI. of the West- 


204 


ss 


170 


ern Ohálukya dynasty ......... MV. 289 
Vikrama-Ché]a, inscription of, quoted ......... 282 
m-2-Prabandha, note on the ............... 
Vikram iitya IV. (Western Oh4lukya) ...... 168 
° " 

ड - 


Vikramáditya VI. (Western Oh&lukya) 983; 
his war with Kul&tunga-Chéó]a 1. 982 

Vilir&yakura, lived temp. VAsithiputra Båta- 
kam ç 

Vipeáyin, a Buddha mentioned in the Bharaut 
inscriptions न 

Vira-Kánda-Gópála — Kanda-GépAlodéva of 
the Kéfich! inscriptions 192: — Madhu- 
vántaka — Kottappi-Ohéla 122; is conquer- 


204 


226 


ed by Sundara-Pándya 555 121 
Vira RAjéndradéva = Kulétiunga-Ohola 283 
Viédkhe, a Jain teacher .......... ee. 158 
Vishnudéra, a Jain teachers 158 


Viérabht, a Buddha mentiowed in fW Bha- 
reut inscriptions 2 220 
Visianagraw Sanskrit Series, a notice of the 28 
vowels, the inscriptions of Piyadasi in Indo- 
Bactrian characters, do not distinguish 
between long and short 148 changes in 
the quality of, in the insoriptions at Qimár 
2, at Kapur di Giri 8, in the remaining 
edicts 86 :— additional, in the inscriptions 
at Girnkr 2, at Kapur di Giri, 8, in the 
remaining edicts 86 .— suppressed, in the 
Inscriptions at Girn&r 2, at Kapur di Giri 8 
in the remaining edicts 86 :— shortened, in 
the inscriptions at Girnfr 3, in the remain 
ing edicts 86:— lengthened, in the iB 
scription gt Girnfr 9, in the remaining 
edicts 85 f.:— contracted, in the insorip- 
tions at Girnár 2, at Kapur di Giri 9 
in the remaining edicts 86 f :— nasalised, 
in the inscriptions at Girn&r 9, at Kapur 
di Giri 9: —long not marked in the N.-W 
Alphabet of India 175:— use of modified, 
in the Mongoloid Hill tribes ~ . 125 


wd, bird or fowl, spread of the root in tha 
Tibeto-Burmese language........................ 


Wügará, a note on the remains at 377: on 


war-prinoe, the, of Burme ............... 990 f. note 
Wha, a tribe in the Shin States .................. 116 
Welaung Ohins are of Baungshé Ohin origin 

215: geographical distribution of 215 


widows, right to remarriage among the Shans 119 
wise women in folktales Vs eaae eoe acu dua vag ç 
woman, variant of the trioks of............ 186 f., 278: 
y, omission of, in tu. Prükrita 259 ~ in the 
Prákrita represents Banskrit eoftconsonante 259 
ya, notes on the aksharas of the letter 39 f. 
— 18 & test letter in ancient Indian alpha- 
bets 32 f.:— the ancient form of, not 
known after 600 A. D. 33 the form of, 
shews the Bower Manuscript was written 
between 350 and 500 A.D . 84 ff, 37. 
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Yabémyo near Pegu, notes on the ruins at Yndopherres == Gondophares = Gudupharas. 207 
383 f ; inscriptions at दे 883 | yógas, names of, mentioned 'm recorded. * 
Yaxddartt, the title explained Dese, 386 dates :— . 
yoar, Jain ideas on the 17:— the Jam of Bubba व 2०३ ०४३०३ 2 s sa s ses 49 - 
Saturn 17:— the lakshana, of the Jams Vyatipáta ..... I 481 
7:— the pamáma, of the Joins 17:— | Yôkwàè Ohins, geographical distribution of 
the - ee 190 


the Jain nakehatra, of 327 E vuxéñgapa 17: 
the Jain lunar, of 854 Ff roxdipepe 17:— persia; annos form ss Sukta; cisco) 


name of a, quoted in MB., Hóalarhbha ... 57 


Yindu Ohins; geographical distribution of Zainganaing, a suburb of Pegu, antiquities of, 
215; border on the Qhinbok Ohins 915; clnim described 1 
descent fen th SWsungtas. a 915 | Zihg&, Maung, = Philip de Brito ...1.... 61... 384 
^ 


ERRATA IN VOL. XXI. 


- p. 157, line 26, Jor and “built, read and builf. | anaes ad eU eta pd 
" x T for there,” read “ there.” read “ Cock and Bull Coins." 


